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ABSTRACT 


THE BRAHMAYAMALATANTRA AND EARLY SAIVA CULT OF YOGINIS 
Shaman Hatley 


Dissertation supervisor: Harunaga Isaacson 


The present thesis comprises a study of the Brahmayamalatantra, a scripture of early me- 
dieval tantric or “esoteric” Saivism, and its cult of yoginis: flying, shapeshifting female deities 
whose occult powers practitioners sought in visionary, transactional encounters. Composed 
prior to the ninth century, and perhaps considerably earlier, this unpublished work of one- 
hundred and one chapters and more than 12,500 verses constitutes one of the most signifi- 
cant sources for the study of early Saiva ritual and goddess cults. After introducing the text, 
the tradition, and the figure of the yogini, chapters 2 and 3 review the extant literary, art- 
historical, and epigraphic sources concerned with yoginis, with a focus on the background 
and early development of their Saiva cult. It is within this context that the Brahmayamala 
is situated. Particular problems addressed include the relationship between the yogini cult 
of the Brahmayamala and the Brahmanical Mother goddesses (matr), the post ninth-century 
temples of yoginis, early tantric Saiva literature, and the Buddhist yoginitantras. Chapter 4 
investigates the Brahmayamala’s form, textual strata, provenance, and social and geographic 
horizons, while chapter 5 examines the position the text articulates for itself within the Saiva 
tradition. Part II of the dissertation consists of critical editions and translations of several 


chapters of the BraYa, which appear in print for the first time. 
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HISTORY AND SOURCES 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 THE BRAHMAYAMALATANTRA AND CULT OF YOGINIS 


On the eighth day of the waxing moon of the month of Magha in the year 172, 
Nepal-samvat—Sunday, 12 January, 1052 C.E.—a certain Jayakarajiva, who resided in 
the vicinity of Kathmandu’s Pasupatinatha temple, completed copying a Sanskrit text 
called, among other names, the Brahmayamala. This endeavor had undoubtedly oc- 
cupied him a long while, for the text fills three hundred and fifty-eight long, double- 
sided palm-leaf sheets (FIGURES 3.1-2). Fortunately, the product of his labors found 
its way into the manuscript collections of Nepalese royalty, and is today housed in 
the National Archives in Kathmandu.* But for this, precious little knowledge of a 
vast and important pre ninth-century work would have been possible,” a fate which 
has befallen all too many works of tantric literature. The other extant codices of the 
Brahmayamala (hereafter BraYa), also of Nepalese provenance, all appear to descend 
from this eleventh-century manuscript.3 Although the scripture itself was not com- 


posed in Nepal,* no complete manuscript appears today to survive outside of this 


* NAK accession no. 3-370. See the Ms’s description in the introduction to the critical edition. Luciano 
Petech records the colophon and date of the manuscript as follows: “Ms. Brahmayamala, National 
Archives, 111.370. Colophon: samvat 100-50-2 Magha-suklastamyam adityadine R.-P.-srt-Baladeva-rajye srt- 
Pasupativastavya $rt-Jayakarajtvena Brahmayamalam nama sastram likhitam. Written at Pasupati Nath. The 
date is verified for Sunday, January 12th, 1052.” Petech, Mediaeval History of Nepal (circa 750-1482), 2nd 
ed., 44. (Petech’s samvat 100-50-2 is a typographical error for samvat 100-70-2; the Ms reads samvat a cil 
2.) 

? The dating of the Brahmayamala is addressed in chapter 4, section 3. 

3 Manuscripts of the BraYa are described and discussed in the introduction to the critical edition. 

4 The question of the provenance of the BraYa@ is taken up in chapter 4. 


2 


region. 
The BraYa designates itself a tantra: a treatise, ostensibly of divine origin, con- 
sidered authoritative scripture within the cult of Siva that is “based on the tantras” 


7 


(tantrika)—i.e. “Tantric Saivism.” The most significant emic term for this tradition 
is “the Mantramarga” or “Way of Mantras.”> It should not be inferred from the 
paucity of extant manuscripts that the BraYa was an unimportant or little-known 
work of tantric literature. A glimpse of the authority it once commanded may be 
had in the writing of the Kashmiri polymath Abhinavagupta (fl. circa 1000 C.E.), who 
cited the scripture often despite its degree of cultic and doctrinal remoteness.° Some- 
what like the Rudrayamala, the actual text would largely be forgotten;” yet its aura 
of authority would persist, on the basis of which there would emerge several new 


“Brahmayamalas.” I am aware of five: a South Indian text connected with the cult of 


Bhadrakali, in which some traces of the older BraYa are discernable;? another South 


5 On the term “Mantramarga” and its scope, see Alexis Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Saiva Of- 
ficiants in the Territory of the King’s Brahmanical Chaplain,” 229 (n. 1). On the term tantra, see Sander- 
son, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 661-62. It is noteworthy that in addition to “Mantramarga,” 
the BraYa in one instance uses the term “Tantramarga” in what appears to be a comparable sense. BraYa 
xcv.29cd-30ab: 


tantramargaprasiddhena vidhinavarttayan sada || 29 || 

prapnuyata mahadevi siddhayo manasepsitah | 

°psitah | em.; °psita By 

“Ever repeating [the mantra] with the method established in the Way of Tantras, O Great 
Goddess, one would obtain the siddhis the mind desires.” 


(prapnuyata appears to represent the “correct” optative, prapnuyat, metri causa, while siddhayah is nom- 
inative in form but accusative in sense—a common phenomenon in the BraYa.) Harunaga Isaacson 
(personal communication, September 2007) draws my attention to the fact that the Purascaryarnava 
refers to Tantric Saivism as the Way of Tantras as well, in 1.149ab: vedamargam parityajya tantramargaika- 
tatparah, “[those who,] abandoning the Way of the Vedas, are devoted exclusively to the Way of Tantras 


° For a discussion of some of Abhinavagupta’s references to the BraYd, see chapter 4, section 3 (n. 
57): 

7On the Rudrayamala, of which no old version survives but which became “the foremost locus of 
ascription in Hindu Tantric literature,” see Goudriaan, Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature, 47-48. It is 
possible that the old BraYa continued to have a place in Nepalese tradition into the early twentieth 
century; Haraprasad Sastri, who more than a century ago cataloged the oldest codex of the BraYa, 
reports on views of the text then current in Nepal: “in the opinion of the Pandits of Nepal the full 
texts of Brahma Yamala is a lakh and a quarter of slokas, and that it belongs to all the six schools of 
Tantra. The present work, extending over 1200 [sic; 12,000?] Slokas, belongs, however, to the western 
school.” A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts Belonging to the Durbar Library Nepal, vol. 
IL, reprinted in Reinhold Griinendahl, A Concordance of H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of the Durbar Library and 
the Microfilms of the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, 61. 

8 This text is preserved, incomplete, in a Devanagari transcription in the collection of the Institut 
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FIGURE 1.2: NAK 3-370, detail of folios 3v and 4r, left third. 
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Archives of Kathmandu 


MS 3-370, folios 3v—4r. 


Indian “Brahmayamala” related to this of which only a few chapters survive;? a short 
text preserved in a Bengali manuscript expounding a series of ritual diagrams (cakras 
or yantras), with no discernable relation to the older BraY@;"° a text of the cult of Tara 
by this name transmitted in an untraced Bengali manuscript, a section of which has 
been published;** and a “Brahmayamala” preserved in a single, fragmentary Nepalese 
Ms, which though eclectic, draws directly from the older BraYa.'* Additionally, the 


BraYa has been the locus of ascription for several hymns of praise (stotra),43 and 


Francais de Pondichéry (manuscript T. 522), copied from a manuscript from Tirukkalukkunram in 
Tamil Nadu. Very recently, this text has been discussed by Alexis Sanderson, who provides evidence 
for its South Indian provenance and shows several respects in which it demonstrates continuity with 
the older Brahmayamala. Sanderson, “Arthavavedins in Tantric Territory: the Arigirasakalpa Texts of the 
Oriya Paippaladins and their Connection with the Trika and the Kalikula. With critical editions of the 
Parajapavidhi, the Paramantravidhi, and the *Bhadrakaltmantravidhiprakarana,” 277- 78. 

9 This text, transmitted in Trivandrum University Library ms no. 982, is mentioned by Sanderson, 
ibid.; he reports that it breaks off in the fifth chapter. I have been unable to consult the text thus far. 
That it concerns the cult of Bhadrakali is suggested by passages Sanderson cites in ibid., 278 (n. 143). 

*° Asiatic Society of Bengal manuscript G6392. 

™ Two chapters of this text were published as an appendix in GirlSacandra Vedantatirtha (ed.), 
Taratantram. Srigirigcandravedantatirthasankalitam. With an Introduction by A. K. Maitra. By all appear- 
ances from a much later period, this “Brahmayamala” seems unrelated to the older text of the same 
name. The ms on which the edition is based apparently comes from the collection of the Varen- 
dra Research Museum Library. Maitra, introduction to ibid., 22. However, this might no longer be 
available, for the archive’s relevant catalog of manuscripts makes no mention of it. Several “Brah- 
mayamala” manuscripts are described, but none appear likely to be the basis for the published text: 
number 279 transmits the Sriradhakavaca “in” the Brahmayamala (the colophon reads iti sribrahma- 
yamale haragaurisamvade srt radhakavacam sampirnam). Number 250, of sixteen folios, consists of a 
stotra of the goddess Tara (the colophon reads iti sribrahmayamale taradevyah samrajye samjfiam [?] 
takaradisahasranamastotram samaptam). Number 310 (six folios) is the “Caitanya-kalpa” of the BraYa 
(iti brahmayamale sivadurgasamvade caitanyakalpalm. Number 303 (five folios) consists of the “Gitasara” 
attributed to the BraYa (no colophon is provided). Sachindra Nath Siddhanta, A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Varendra Research Museum Library, vol. I, 228-29. The material published 
from the Varendra BraYa@ codex narrates the journey of the Brahmanical sage Vasistha to “Mahacina,” 
where the inebriated Buddha instructs him in “the Chinese method” (cinacara) for the worship of Tara. 
As Joel Bordeaux brought to my attention (personal communication, May, 2007), this has close parallels 
in chapters 1-2 of the Mahactnacaratantra, a text published by Marion Meisig. Die “China-Lehre” Des 
Saktismus: Mahacinacara-Tantra, kritisch ediert nebst Ubersetzung und Glossar. 

™ NAK 1-1557 (NGMPP reel A165/16). This undated paper manuscript, in Newari script, consists of 
twenty-one folios; the scribe appears not to have completed his task, or else to have copied from an 
incomplete exemplar. The text calls itself by several of the titular epithets of the old BraYa (on which see 
chapter 5): Picumata, Navaksaravidhana, and, of course, Brahmayamala. The text breaks off in the twelfth 
chapter, unfortunately. It directly draws upon or echoes the old BraYa pervasively, in effect comprising 
a digest of the latter. Its seventh chapter, for instance, incorporates material from BraYa@ Liv and Lv on 
the subject of Mahakala and the Mothers, and secret signs (chomma). The old BraYa does not appear to 
be its only source, however, for this chapter contains material related to the Tantrasadbhava as well: a 
passage from ff. 14r-14v has close parallels in Tantrasadbhava 18.18-25. 

3 Theodor Aufrecht makes reference to at least fifteen distinct works having the BraYa as locus of 
ascription, mostly apotropaic hymns (the kavaca genre) and hymns of the “thousand names” genre of 
panegyric (sahasranamastotra). Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum. An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit Works 
and Authors, vol. 1, 382; vol. 1, 87; and vol. m1, 81. See also n. 11 above. I have had no opportunity to 


possibly more literature that has not come to my attention. 

Though surviving in just a handful of manuscripts, the old BraYa@ has in fact fared 
better than most early Saiva scriptures. As Dominic Goodall shows, a relatively small 
number of the early tantras of the Saivasiddhanta survives; furthermore, many of the 
texts listed in ancient descriptions of the tantric Saiva canon exist only in versions 
of post eleventh-century, South Indian provenance."+ And little at all survives of the 
scriptures of the proto-tantric cults of the Saiva Atimarga, “the Path Beyond,” which 
apparently formed the immediate background of the Saiva Mantramarga."5 

Tantric traditions have been characterized in popular culture and no small amount 
of scholarship as quintessentially concerned with goddesses and/or ritualized forms 
of sexual activity.%° But that there is no intrinsic connection with either, and that 
the two are not concomitant, should in fact be obvious; indeed, goddesses and ritual 
coitus have little or no place in several of the major, early tantric traditions. Tantric 
Buddhist practice systems based on the yogatantras and earlier literature infrequently 
accord high cultic status to female deities, while sexual ritual appears to have been 
a comparatively late development.’” Extant sources of the Vaisnava tradition of the 
Paficaratra appear to give no place to ritualized sexuality, while the Laksmitantra—a 


work of the early second millennium shown to have been influenced by nondual- 


consult the manuscripts of these works; but with titles such as Siryakavaca, Ramakavaca, and Caitanya- 
kalpa, it seems most improbable that any of them is connected to the old BraYa. 

* Goodall, introduction to Bhatta Ramakantha’s Commentary on the Kiranatantra. Vol. 1: Chapters 1-6, 
xxxvi-li. 

15 On the division of Saivism into Atimarga and Mantramarga traditions, see Sanderson, “Saivism 
and the Tantric Traditions,” 664-69; and Sanderson, “The Lakulas: New Evidence of a System Interme- 
diate Between Paficarthika Pasupatism and Agamic Saivism,” passim. Sanderson discusses what can 
be gleaned concerning lost scriptures of the Atimarga in ibid., and “History through Textual Criticism 
in the Study of Saivism, the Paficaratra and the Buddhist Yoginitantras,” 29-31. 

© To catalog the varied guises in which such visions of the tantric traditions have and continue to 
surface is no small task; Hugh Urban’s recent monograph tracing the genealogy of modern understand- 
ings of “Tantra” provides a useful starting point: Tantra: Sex, Secrecy, Politics and Power in the Study of 
Religion. 

7 Coitus and the ritual engagement with other varieties of ‘impurity’ appear to have their earliest 
attestation in the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha. See Steven Weinberger, “The Significance of Yoga Tantra 
and the Compendium of Principles (Tattvasamgraha Tantra) within Tantric Buddhism in India and Tibet,” 
197-200. These elements take on added importance in the Guhyasamajatantra and related works, litera- 
ture in some respects transitional between the yogatantras and yoginitantras, and classified accordingly 
as mahayogatantras. See Anthony Tribe, “Mantranaya/Vajrayana: tantric Buddhism in India,” 212-13. In 
the present thesis, chapter 3, section 4, discusses the emergence of goddess cults in Tantric Buddhism. 


ist Saivism—seems exceptional in according theological preeminence to the divine 
feminine.’® And in the early pan-Indian and living South Indian traditions of the 
Saivasiddhanta, female deities have subsidiary roles, while sexual ritual is little at- 
tested.*? Arguably, these represent the predominant tantric traditions flourishing in 
South Asia and the lands of its cultural influence through much of the early medieval 
period.*° Yet tantric traditions did develop that centered upon goddesses, including 
ones which harnessed sexuality as an important element in a wide range of prac- 
tices focused upon achieving occult powers (siddhi) and liberation (mukti, moksa). The 
BraYa represents such a tradition. It in fact comprises one of the most consequen- 
tial sources of evidence for early tantric Saiva goddess cults, while sexuality has a 
significant presence in its systems of ritual. 


In a model of the canon of Saiva scripture advanced in chapter thirty-eight of 


*8 Alexis Sanderson argues for the influence of the Pratyabhijfahrdaya of the Kashmiri author 
Ksemaraja, as well as other Saiva works, on the Laksmitantra, in “History through Textual Criticism,” 
35- 36. On the Laksmitantra and the role of goddesses therein, see Sanjukta Gupta’s introduction to her 
translation, Laksmti Tantra: A Paficaratra Text. Translated with an Introduction and Notes. 

*9 On the comparative insignificance of goddesses in the Nisvasatattvasamhita, an early siddhantatantra, 
see chapter 3, section 2. Interestingly, sexual ritual does have limited attestation in some of the earliest 
siddhantatantras, though even in these it appears marginal. See Sanderson, review of N. R. Bhatt, ed., 
Matangaparamesvaragama (Kriyapada, Yogapada et Caryapada), avec le commentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha, 
and of Bhatt, ed., Rauravagama. Edition Critique, introduction et notes, 565; and also chapter 3, section 2, 
in the present thesis. 

7° Nonetheless, much of the scholarly literature has assumed an artificial distinction that, at times, 
goes so far as to exclude the Vaisnava Paficaratra and/or Saivasiddhanta from the category of “Tantra.” 
Note for instance David White’s recent remarks: “a number of works that closely resemble the 
Tantras in their ritual focus call themselves Agamas or Samhitas. These are works belonging to the 
... Saivasiddhanta and (Vaisnava) Paficaratra schools, respectively.” Kiss of the Yogini: “Tantric Sex” in 
its South Asian Contexts, 17. This view, which suggests that the Saivasiddhanta and Paficaratra are 
marginal to the study of tantric traditions proper, is based in part on what Dominic Goodall points out 
is an artificial distinction between tantras and agamas: in fact, early Saiva scriptural sources, whether 
siddhantatantras or e.g. bhairavatantras, designate themselves by both these terms, and samhita is attested 
as well. Goodall, introduction to Bhatta Ramakantha’s Commentary on the Kiranatantra. Vol. I: Chapters 
1-6, xxxvi-xxxix. That the Paficaratra scriptures—which often do refer to themselves as samhitas— 
are also, by their own designation, “tantras,” requires little investigation; note, for instance, the text 
title “Laksmitantra” (see above), and e.g. Ahirbudhnyasamhita 11.62ab: paficaratrahvayam tantram moksaika- 
phalalaksanam (“[Visnu created] the Tantra called ‘Paficaratra,’ characterized by having liberation as its 
sole aim”). Cf. Yamunacarya’s Agamapramanya, which refers to “the status of the Paficaratra tantras as 
authoritative scripture” (°paficaratratantrapramanya) in the prose immediately following the introduc- 
tory verses. Marginalization of the Paficaratra and Saivasiddhanta from the study of tantric traditions 
in effect reinforces the characterization, alluded to above, of “Tantra” as being intrinsically concerned 
with goddesses and/or sexuality, for the other most influential tantric traditions—Tantric Buddhism (in 
its latter phases), and non-Saiddhantika tantric Saivism—provide much greater attestation of goddess 
cults and trangsressive ritual. See also n. 32 below. 


the BraYa, tantras are organized into three primary scriptural “streams” (srotas): the 
siddhantatantras of the “middle stream,” distinguished by their focus upon the deity 
Sadasiva; the vamatantras of the “leftward stream,” regarded as scriptural authorities 
for the cult of the Sisters of Tumburu; and the “rightward stream” of the bhairava- 
tantras. The BraYa identifies itself with the latter—scriptures of the cult of Bhairava, 
Siva’s manifestation as the archetypal skull-bearing ascetic or kapalin. Furthermore, 
an important early classification of the bhairavatantras attested in the BraYa subdi- 
vides these scriptures into four “seats” or “mounds” (pitha): those of ritual gestures or 
mudras; of mandalas, diagrammatic representations of the deities; of [male] mantras; 
and of vidya, the “lores” or “[female] wisdom mantras.”** Mantras are gendered, for 
they are divinities—not infrequently referred to as “mantra-deities” (mantradevata).** 
This ontological identification of efficacious sonic formulae with divinities is distinc- 
tive to the tantric traditions. The division between the Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha is 
in fact one between male mantra-deities and the female vidya-goddesses. It is within 
the Vidyapitha of the bhairava-stream of revelation that the BraY@ situates itself, an 
acknowledgement of the preponderance of feminine divinities in the ritual systems 
it advances. While a variety of terms designate these goddesses, foremost are the 
synonyms yogini—the feminine equivalent of yogin, i.e. “yogi” —and yogesi/yogesvart: 
“female master of yoga.”73 

The cult of yoginis is central to the BraYa. This scripture expounds a pantheon 
of mantra-deities headed by the bhairava known as “Kapalisa” (“Lord of the Skull- 


bearers”) and the supreme Goddess, his consort, known primarily as Canda Kapalini 


21 On the BraYa’s model of the Saiva canon, see chapter 5, sections 4 and 5; see also chapter 4, section 
4 (especially TABLES 4.2-4). On the subdivision of the bhairavatantras into pithas, see Sanderson, “Saivism 
and the Tantric Traditions,” 668-71; and in the present thesis, chapter 3, sections 2 (in the discussion of 
the Svacchandatantra) and 3. 

» Note, e.g., BraYa x1.43ab, referring to the smarana-mantra (on which see chapter 5, section 3): 
nanena rahita[h] devi sidhyante mantradevatah, “without this [mantra], the mantra-deities do not bestow 
siddhi.” Cf. Ksemaraja’s comments ad Svacchandatantra 1.76cd—77ab. The latter provides the mantra 
of Kapalesa[bhairava], ending with the statement, kapalesah prakirtitah in 77b (“[this] is proclaimed to 
be Kapalesa”); Ksemaraja remarks, ayam kapdlesga [prakirtitah] uktah mantranam mantradevataikatmatvat 
(“this is said to be Kapalesa, because of the fact that mantras and the mantra-deities are identical”). 

73 Although not attested in the BraYa, yogist also occurs in the literature in the same sense, e.g. 
Tantraloka 1.322a. 


(“Grim Bearer of the Skull”), “Aghort” (“Not Terrible”), and “Bhairavi.” Several 
sets of goddesses complete the primary deity mandala: the Four Goddesses (devi) 
or Guhyakas; the Four Attendants (kinkari), also called the Consorts (diiti); the Six 
Yoginis; and the Eight Mothers (matr), in descending order of status. Their names 
and mantric forms are delineated in chapter 5, section 3 (TABLE 5.1). While pos- 
sessing distinct identities and degrees of cultic importance, these goddesses belong 
to a common typology, discussed below—that of the yogini or yogesvart. The latter 
terms are multivalent in the BraY@, referring, according to context, to female initi- 
ates, ie. human “yoginis”;*4 to specific sets of deities—the Six Yoginis of the primary 
mandala, most frequently;*5 and to the nameless hordes of flying goddesses said 
to manifest before the practitioner and grant boons, in the culmination of the most 
arduous rites. And although in the BraYa the terms devt (“goddess”), devata (“de- 
ity”), and sakti (“power”) are preferred, related Saiva sources frequently use yogini 
and yogesvari as generic terms for the myriad goddesses who pervade the cosmos as 


expressions of Siva’s power (sakti).?” In addition, “Yogesi” occurs as an epithet of the 


*4 A striking case is that of BraYa 1.12cd—13, for which see the critical edition and translation in part 
1; this appears to refer to female practitioners as “yoginis.” The passage is echoed in the opening verses 
of BraYa x1v, quoted in chapter 2 (n. 200). 

5 See, for instance, BraYa 11.11-14ab (edited and translated in part 11). 

26 References to the yoginis granting their darsan to the successful practitioner are profuse; cf., e.g., 
BraYa xvui (f. 92r, line 1): 


vidyacakram tu yo vetti yathavat sadhakottamah | 

acirenaiva kalena yogesyo darsanam vrajet | 

°cakram ] em.; °cakran By* yogesyo | corr.; yogesyo By* 

“The best of sadhakas who truly understands the Circle of Vidyas—after a brief while the 
yogesis become visible [to him].” 


Here the optative singular vrajet apparently has the sense of the plural; cf. BraYa 1v.358c, devylo] 
pratyaksatam vrajet. 
>7 Note, for instance, Tantrasadbhava 16.47cd—-48: 

tattvartipas tu yoginyo jfatavydas ca varanane || 47 || 
Sivecchanuvidhayinyo manovega mahabalah | 
vicaranti samastas ca brahmavisnvindrabhiimisu || 48 || 
“The Yoginis should be known in the form of the reality levels (tattva), O fair woman. 
Carrying out the volition of Siva, as swift as thought and mighty, they all traverse the 
worlds of Brahma, Visnu, and Indra.” 


Text as quoted by Ksemaraja commenting on Netratantra 19.71 (here numbered as per Mark Dy- 
czkowski’s collation of the mss). In contrast, the BraYa@ refers to goddesses of the tattvas by the term 
devi, in particular; in BraYa xxx1, note for instance 93cd: tattve tattve sthita devyo adhikarapadanugah, “The 
goddesses are present in each of the tattvas, adhering to their [respective] positions of authority.” Cf. 
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supreme Goddess, especially in her role as eighth of the Mother goddesses (matr).?5 

“Yogini” hence designates a spectrum of female sacred figures, many of which in 
different contexts bear distinct names. In the BraYa, “yogini” most frequently refers 
to a subset of a broader class of goddesses, while tantric Buddhist traditions often 
give preference to the term “dakini” as the generic name for such deities.*? It does 


ad 


appear, however, that “yogini” had the widest currency as the class name for the 
goddesses in question, and the term is adopted accordingly in the present study. 
This is an amorphous class of deities, all the more so owing to the use of the term 
“yogini” in designating tantric adepts—female “yogis”—or even the Great Goddess 
(mahadevi) herself. It is nonetheless possible to identify characteristic attributes that 
are widely, but not uniformly, shared by this class of deities. 

The possibility of a “polythetic” approach to classifying religious phenomena re- 
ceived serious treatment first, I believe, in an essay of Jonathan Z. Smith. In the 
polythetic mode, membership in a class is determined by possession of significant 
shared properties, no single one of which is necessarily held by all members of the 
class—in rejection of the essentialist “idea of perfect, unique, single differentia.”° 
Such a polythetic approach has been applied in relation to the nebulous category 
of “Tantra,” most notably by Douglas Brooks, who advances a polythetic definition 
“Hindu Tantricism.”3* While one might disagree with some of the properties iden- 


tified and their relative priority,* this approach appears productive—and, further- 


87cd: tattvariipalh] sthita devyo yogaisvarya hy anindita[h], “the goddesses take the form of the tattvas, 
possessing yogic mastery, and irreproachable.” 

28 In the BraYa, “Yogesi” describes the supreme Goddess as eighth of the Mothers in xtv.32b and 
Lxvu1.56a. Cf., e.g., yogist in Malinivijayottaratantra 3.14d. 

9 See chapter 2, section 2 (n. 46); and chapter 3, section 4. 

3° Smith, “Fences and Neighbors: Some Contours of Early Judaism,” chapter 2 in Imagining Religion: 
from Babylon to Jonestown, 4-5 (quote on p. 4). 

3 Brooks, The Secret of Three Cities: An Introduction to Hindu Sakta Tantrism, 53-72. Similar in principle 
are the lists of defining criteria proposed by Sanjukta Gupta, et al, Hindu Tantrism, 7-9; and, in reference 
to Tantric Buddhism, Stephen Hodge, introduction to The Maha-Vairocana-Abhisambodhi Tantra: With 
Buddhaguhya’s Commentary, 4-5. 

* Tt must be objected that the ten defining criteria Brooks adduces for “Hindu Tantrism” privi- 
lege goddess-oriented or Sakta traditions, particularly in their late medieval varieties—one of which 
is the subject of his monograph, Secret of Three Cities. Note in particular that the third criterion— 
which begins, “Tantrics are at once theists and philosophical nondualists” (p. 58)—excludes from the 
category “Tantra” the Saivasiddhanta and Vaisnava Paficaratra, which typically possess dualist the- 
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more, offers a useful approach to the category “yogini.” Below, I attempt a polythetic 
definition of the yogini, identifying what appear to be key shared properties char- 
acterizing this class of sacred figure. Undoubtedly, there is much scope for further 
refinement. This is not, moreover, the first such attempt: David White has offered an 
eight-part descriptive definition of the yogini, which I both draw upon and depart 


from.33 


Multiplicity. Characteristic of yoginis is their occurrence in groups. From perhaps 
the tenth century, they became closely associated with configurations of sixty- 
four—an association that remains strong today. The multiplicity of the yoginis 


is monumentalized in the stone temples dedicated to them constructed from 


ologies. Part of Brooks’ seventh criterion seems in fact to have little application outside of late me- 
dieval, Smarta tantric traditions. Asserting that “tantrism does not differ significantly from Puranic 
Hinduism in the ways it conceives the world and God,” Brooks makes the equally surprising claim that 
“Sakta- and Saiva-oriented Tantrics assume the pantheon of classical Hindu deities;” he also utilizes 
Advaitavedantic terminology for explicating tantric theology. Ibid., 67-68. None of this appears ap- 
plicable to early medieval Tantric Saivism of any variety. Criterion nine associates Hindu Tantra with 
ritual use of “conventionally prohibited substances” and “antinomian practices.” Based upon such 
criteria, Brooks comes to the problematic conclusion that “Sakta forms of Tantrism are deemed to be 
Hindu Tantrism par excellence.” Ibid., 72; see also 230 (n. 51). Furthermore, missing from Brooks’ list 
is at least one important criterion: the ontological identity of mantras and deities, which is surely a 
defining characteristic of the Saiva “Way of Mantras” (mantramarga). 
33 The definition White offers is as follows: 


The Yoginis whose cults were central to Kaula practice had the following features: (1) they 
were a group of powerful, sometimes martial, female divinities with whom human female 
“witches” were identified in ritual practice; (2) their power was intimately connected to 
the flow of blood, both their own sexual and menstrual emissions, and the blood of their 
animal (and human?) victims; (3) they were essential to Tantric initiation in which they 
initiated male practitioners through fluid transactions via their “mouths”; (4) they were 
possessed of the power of flight; (5) they took the form of humans, animals, or birds, 
and often inhabited trees; (6) they were often arrayed in circles; (7) their temples were 
generally located in isolated areas, on hilltops or prominences and were usually round 
and often hypaethral; and (8) they were never portrayed as practicing yoga for the simple 
reason that yoga as we know it had not yet been invented. 


Kiss of the Yogini, 27. In point eight, White presumably has in mind hathayogic bodily disciplines, with 
which yoginis were little connected. Many of the themes White identifies are indeed significant to 
conceptions of yoginis, while points (2) and (3) seem problematic. There is undoubtedly a sanguinary 
dimension to the cult of yoginis, and to the powers attributed to their most dangerous varieties. But as 
for yoginis’ “sexual and menstrual emissions,” the supposed significance of these remains mysterious 
to me; while the fluids of female practitioners are certainly significant in some rituals, the women con- 
cerned are seldom referred to as “yoginis,” while references in primary sources to the fluids of yoginis, 
as goddesses, appear rare and ambiguous. Similarly, I am presently unaware of a Saiva tradition in 
which yoginis—presumably White has in mind female ritual consorts—were “essential to Tantric ini- 
tiation,” and certainly not one in which they transacted with initiands in the manner suggested. On 
these points, I expect to write in greater detail in the future, examining the evidence on which White 
bases such claims. 
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the tenth century, enshrining configurations of forty-two and perhaps eighty- 
one, but especially sixty-four goddesses.*+ In Vidyapitha and tantric Buddhist 
sources, however, smaller pantheons are typical. Yoginis are in fact character- 
ized more by their multiplicity than their individual identities, for there exists 
remarkable fluidity in the composition of yogini sets. No particular name or 
set of names—with the exception of the Seven or Eight Mother goddesses, as 
discussed below—becomes closely associated with these goddesses, and they 
are in fact frequently spoken of as an amorphous band or horde (vrnda, gana) 
that pervades the cosmos in innumerable forms and varieties. Even sources 
that place particular importance upon a group of sixty-four might mention nu- 


merous other yoginis. 


FIGURE 1.3: Siva enshrined within a circle of sixty-four yoginis. Yogini temple, Ranipur-Jharial, Orissa. 
AIS Photo Archive. 


34On the temples of yoginis, see Vidya Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples. A Tantric Tradition. In the 
present thesis, see chapter 2, section 4; concerning textual references to sixty-four yoginis (primarily 
in Kaula sources), see there, as well as chapter 3, section 3. Ronald Davidson points out the existence 
of contemporary temples of sixty-four yoginis in Banaras and Ujjain. Indian Esoteric Buddhism: A Social 
History of the Tantric Movement, 181-83. 


I3 


Manifestation in/as mortal women. Yoginis blur the boundaries between goddesses and 
women, for through ritual perfection, a female tantric adept might become a 
yogini. Men, however, may only seek to join the yoginis and partake of their 
powers. Taxonomies reflect this phenomenon by positing yoginis as a scale of 
beings, extending from powerful cult goddesses to the mortal yoginis who em- 
ulate and even embody the deities. Thus according to the Siddhayogesvarimata, 
a Vidyapitha scripture, yoginis are fundamentally of two types: kulaja or “born 
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in clans,” called also manusya, “human”; and devatah, “deities / goddesses.”3> 
More complex yogini taxonomies add further layers of ambiguity.3° Female di- 
vinization hence lies at the heart of the image of the yogini, and comprises one 


of the most historically significant facets of their cult. 


Organization into clans. Yoginis, as both deities and female adepts, belong to clans 
(kula, gotra) which shape their natures and identities. Taxonomies of yoginis 
exhibit considerable variety; however, in Saiva sources, their organization into 
clans of the Brahmanical goddesses called the Seven or Eight Mothers (matr) 
appears fundamental.3” According to this schema, yoginis partake in the na- 
tures and appearances of the Mother goddesses, of whom they are considered 
partial incarnations or manifestations (améa, lit. “portion”). Practitioners too 


establish ‘kinship’ with the goddesses, becoming thus their amsas, for initiation 


35 Siddhayogesvarimata 22.5: 


dvividha yoginth proktah kulaja devatas tatha | 

manusyah kulajah proktas tesam srnu kulodgatim | 

dvijaksatriyavitsiidrakulotpannas tu nayikah || 

“Yoginis are taught to be divided into two groups: those born in a lineage[,] and deities. 
Those born in a lineage are taught to be human; listen to their family line. [These] Heroines 
are born in Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, or Sidra families.” 


Translation by Judit Torzsok, editor of the Siddhayogesvartmata: “ ‘The Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits’: 
A Critical Edition of Selected Chapters of the Siddhayogesvarimata(tantra) with Annotated Translation 
and Analysis,” 171 (Sanskrit text on p. 50). The passage following upon this one is lacunose. This 
passage has a parallel in Tantrasadbhava 16, beginning with verse 129. 

36 Tllustrative of this is a taxonomy of yoginis elaborated in Kaulajfiananirnaya 8; relevant passages 
are quoted and discussed in chapter 3, section 3. 

37 Buddhist taxonomies of yoginis, as might be expected, seldom associate the deities with the Brah- 
manical Mothers. The Laghucakrasamvaratantra, for instance, advances several classification schemas 
based upon clans headed by identifiably Buddhist deities, in chapters 16-19 and 23. 
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effects entry into the clans of the deities.3> Sets of yoginis, such as those en- 
shrined in temples and listed in the puranas, frequently include the Mothers 
among them,?? while the term matr (“Mother goddess”) is occasionally applied 
to yoginis.4° Classification of the clans of yoginis forms an important theme 
in the literature of the Yogini cult, an example of which is BraYa@ Lxx1m, edited 
and translated in part 11 of the present thesis. The BraYa, moreover, places the 
Mothers within a broader hierarchy of goddess clans, extending from deities of 
the most pernicious sort—such as the dangerous damari1—to the text’s highest 


mandala deities.** 


Theriomorphism. A hallmark of yoginis is polymorphism, with theriomorphic forms 
being especially common. From horses and lions to birds and snakes, sculptural 
and textual representations of yoginis attest a wide variety of animal elements. 
As a deity typology, a close parallel lies in Siva’s ganas (“troops, horde”), an 
amorphous and diverse class of male deity, often theriomorphic, whose im- 
agery ranges from the horrific, grotesque, and martial, to comic, exuberant, 
and musical. Another parallel lies in the multitudinous Mother goddesses de- 
scribed in the Mahabharata, deities with whom the genealogy yoginis is closely 
linked.4* In contrast to the ganas and Mothers, actual shapeshifting is closely 
associated with yoginis, who are thought to take on the forms of female animals 
in particular. Tales of yoginis also associate them with the power to transform 


others.4#3 


Kapalika cult and iconography. The yoginis’ connection with the cult of Bhairava, the 


38 See chapter 2, section 1. 

39 Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, appendix I (pp. 187-200). 

4° Use of the term matr in the sense of “yogini” is attested in the Siyan inscription of Nayapala, in 
Bengal; see chapter 2, section 4 (n. 299). Dehejia points out several other examples; Yogint Cult and 
Temples, 31. 

4° BraYa Lv.3-54. 

# See chapter 2, section 2 (on the Mahabharata). 

# On the shapeshifting of the yogini, note Kaulajfiananirnaya 23, quoted and discussed in chapter 
2, section 4 (the text of 23.1-12ab is given in n. 309). Stories of yoginis from the Kathdsaritsagara are 
discussed in chapter 2, section 3 (subsection on the Brhatkatha retellings). 
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archetypal mortuary ascetic (kapalin), finds representation in their kapalika or 
mortuary iconography, for they frequently bear skulls, bone ornaments, and 
skull-staves (khatvanga), as well as incorporate other elements of radical tantric 
iconography. Furthermore, yoginis have a strong association with cremation 
grounds: while a variety of liminal places are spoken of as their haunts, their 
primary locus is the charnal ground (smasana), the preferred site for the radical 


practices advanced in Vidyapitha tantras. 


Danger, impurity, and power. Fundamental to conceptions of yoginis is their potency 
as sources of both danger and immense power. In this respect they inherit 
the ambivalence of early Indian Mother goddesses. While dangerous to non- 
initiates and fatal to apostates, the wild horde of yoginis becomes all-beneficient 
to the greatest of tantric “heroes” (vira) who succeed in their arduous rituals of 
propitiation. It is to such rituals that much of the BraYa and similar sources 
is devoted, and the Yogini cult is distinguished by the aim of achieving bless- 
ings of these beings in direct, transactional encounters—called most frequently 
melapa or melaka (“meeting, encounter, union”). Effecting and navigating en- 
counters with yoginis thus become subjects to which the literature of the cult 


devotes much attention.44 


44 A passage from BraYa xiv provides a vivid account of the danger posed by yoginis in ritual: 


japet mantro mahasattvo digvaso daksinamukhah | 

saptaratrena yoginyo agacchanti mahabhayah || 214 || 

raudraritpas tathasuddhah sakrodha maranatmikah | 

tad drstva tu na bhetavyam virasattvena mantrina || 215 || 

argham tasam pradatavyam pranipate krte sati | 

tusyante natra sandehah sadhake sattvasamyukte || 216 || 

kathayanti ca tam sprstva yatharthan ca subhasubham | 

pramadad yadi ksubhyeta sattvahinas tu sadhakah || 217 || 

tatksanad devi khadanti yoginyo yogadarpitah | 

na tam raksayitum sakto rudro ‘pi svayam agatah || 218 || 

214b °mukhah ] em.; °mukham By* —_215a °riipas ] em.; °rapa By“ = °Suddhah | corr.; °Suddha 
By? 215b °tmikah ] em.; °tmika By* 216a pradatavyam | em.; pradatavyah By° 217a tam | conj.; tam 
By* 217c pramadad ] em.; pramada By* 218a °ksanad ] em.; °ksana By“ —_218c tam ] em.; ta By* 
“The [sadhaka] of great spirit should recite the mantra, naked, facing south. After seven 
nights, the yoginis come—highly dangerous, with terrifying forms, impure, angry, and 
lethal. But seeing this, the mantrin of heroic spirit should not fear; after prostrating, he 
should give them the guest-offering. [They become] pleased towards the sadhaka endowed 
with [heroic] spirit, without a doubt. And touching him, they tell truly the [prognostication 
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The danger and power of the yogini appear closely linked to engagement with 
impurity, an important dimension of which is her association with the crema- 
tion ground. They epitomize a culture of ritual ‘nondualism’ (advaita), in which 
the purity conventions of Brahmanical orthopraxis give way to “a visionary 
mysticism of fearless omnipotence, of unfettered super-agency,” in which the 
sadhaka seeks to assimilate the powers of the hordes of yoginis, primarily, “in 
occult manipulations of impurity.”45 Transactional encounters with yoginis of- 
ten revolve around conventionally impure substances: practitioners offer wine 
or their own blood in lieu of the guest-water offering (argha), burn incense 
of neem oil and garlic, make offerings of flesh in fire sacrifice, or even offer 
mixed male-female sexual fluids. Conversely, a yogini might offer impure rit- 
ual “gruel” (caru) to the disciple, the unhesitant acceptance and consumption 


of which becomes a medium for her bestowal of power.4° 


Protection and transmission of esoteric teachings. Yoginis are ascribed the dual roles of 
protecting and in some cases disseminating esoteric tantric teachings. Often, 
their bestowal of power manifests in the transmission of secret lineage teach- 
ings (sampradaya),’ rather than direct transference of power (siddhi). In some 


cases, works of tantric literature link their pedigree to transmission by yoginis.#® 


of] good and bad. If by mistake a sadhaka of weak spirit should tremble, the yoginis, 
arrogant with their yoga, devour him that very moment. If he came, not even Rudra 
himself would be able to save him.” 


45 Sanderson, “Purity and Power among the Brahmans of Kashmir,” 201. 

4© On the offering of caru, note BraYa Lxxxv.13cd—14ab, quoted in chapter 3, section 5; and Kaula- 
jilananirnaya 11.7cd-10, in the same section (n. 165). 

47 On the notion of sampradaya as esoteric knowledge transmitted by yoginis, see the annotation to 
BraYa ixxu.74. In some cases the teachings imparted by yoginis are referred to as jfidna—“wisdom,” 
which, though vague, can have textual connotations. Note BraYa xcv11.25-26ab: 

matryoginikayani sakininam kulani tu | 

sidhyanti sadhakendrasya yogenanena suvrate || 25 || 

kathayanti ca sadbhavam kulajam jfianam uttamam | 

“Through this yoga, O pious woman, the clans of the groups of Mothers and yoginis, 
[and] of sakinis, bestow siddhi on the sadhaka; and they speak the true essence—the highest 
scriptural wisdom (jfiana) arising from the Clans.” 


48 A noteworthy case is that of the Maharthamafijari of Mahesvarananda, a South Indian author writ- 
ing around the beginning of the thirteenth century who attributes his composition to the inspiration 
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According to the BraYa’s revelation narrative, yoginis are said to hide away the 
scripture at the end of the Kaliyuga, reflecting another aspect of their roles as 
guardians of the teachings. Furthermore, yoginis wreak destruction upon viola- 
tors of the tantras, including those who break the initiatory Pledges (samaya)— 


hapless individuals who risk becoming yogini food.*? 


Flight. Yoginis are consistently associated with the power of flight, foremost among 
the powers (siddhi) sought by their votaries. In this they inherit the mantle of 
the vidyadhara and vidyadhart, the semi-divine sorcerors of early Indic myth.*° 
Taxonomies of yoginis suggest that aerial deities represent only one of their 
numerous varieties, alongside e.g. “terrestrial” (bhiicart) goddesses. However, 
the archetypal yogini is the autonomous Sky-traveller (khecari), joining whose 
ranks represents the ultimate attainment for the siddhi-seeking practitioner—the 


sadhaka. 


Discussion is warranted concerning the expression “Yogini cult,”°" for this ren- 
ders no emic category used in the classification of the tantric traditions, and, fur- 
thermore, risks the exotic connotations of “cult” in its popular usage—connotations 


that deeper acquaintance with some aspects of the tradition might not immediately 


of a visionary encounter with a yogini. See Whitney Cox, “Making a Tantra in Medieval South India: 
the Maharthamafijart and the Textual Culture of Cola Cidambaram,” 1-6. Cox draws attention to several 
similar traditions of inspiration by a yogini; ibid., 2-3. 

49 Cf. Vinasikha 329cd—-21ab: 


svayamegrhitamantras ca nastika vedanindakah || 329 || 
samayebhyah paribhrastas tatha tantravidisakah | 
gurtinam vihethanaparas tantrasaravilopakah || 320 || 
yoginibhih sada bhrastah kathyante dharmalopakah | 


“Those who take up mantras on their own, atheists, critics of the vedas, breakers of the 
Pledges, desecrators of the tantras, those intent on harming the gurus, and those who 
violate the essence of the tantras—those who violate Dharma are said ever to be ruined by 
the yoginis.” 


On the threat of being eaten by yoginis, see above (n. 44). 

5° See chapter 2, section 3 (subsection on the Brhatkatha and its retellings). 

51 The expression “Yogini cult” surfaces in the works of early twentieth-century authors, such as 
P. C. Bagchi. I have not yet identified nineteenth-century precedents, although these might exist in 
archeological reports on yogini temples. Contemporary scholars, such as Vidya Dehejia and Alexis 
Sanderson, have continued to use this terminology, although David White eschews the expression in 
Kiss of the Yogini: “Tantric Sex” in its South Asian Contexts. 
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discourage. “Cult” is nonetheless a productive, if not indispensable category for re- 
ferring to tantric systems of worship. Though centered on specific deities and often 
possessing distinct authorizing scriptures, tantric worship systems or “cults” are not 
mutually exclusive—certainly not to the point of being distinct “sects.” 

Yoginis, however, do not figure as cultic focii in the manner of most tantric di- 
vinities: their cult is integrated within those of the ‘high’ deity or deities who form 
the primary focus of a given ritual system. While the BraYa expounds the cult of 
Kapalisabhairava and Aghoresi or Canda Kapalini, ritual practices connected with 
yoginis register a constant presence. This is true of the other major extant Vidyapitha 
tantras as well.>* It would nonetheless be problematic to identify the cult of yoginis 
with the Vidyapitha, for the Yogini cult extends beyond its confines. Most of the sur- 
viving Saiva literature closely connected with yoginis in fact belongs to the corpus of 
Kaula scripture, which appears to have roots in Vidyapitha traditions.°3 Moreover, 
the cult of yoginis is by no means restricted to Saivism, for it characterizes Indian 
Tantric Buddhism in its latter phases, which saw the production of a corpus of scrip- 
tural literature frequently referred to as the yoginitantras, “Tantras of the Yoginis.” 
There is even evidence suggesting Jaina engagement in the cult of yoginis.°+ The 
“Yogini cult” hence extends across both cultic and sectarian boundaries, identifying 
a complex of cognate tantric cults spanning several centuries which placed consider- 
able emphasis upon a multiplicity of female divinities designated, most frequently, 


by the term yogini and its variants. 


5* In the words of Alexis Sanderson, “Accessible from the main cults of the Vidyapitha, and under- 
lying them in a more or less constant form, is the more ancient cult of Rudra/Bhairava in association 
with female spirits (Yoginis).” “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 671. 

53 On the Kaula and Vidyapitha distinction, see chapter 3, section 3. 

54 Significantly, a class of Jaina goddesses appears to be modelled upon yoginis: that of the vidyadevis 
or “Wisdom goddesses.” Occuring in groups usually sixteen in number, these goddesses find depiction 
in numerous temples, perhaps most notably in circular ceiling panels in the temples of Mt. Abu. On the 
Jaina vidyddevis, see U. P. Shah, “Iconography of the Sixteen Jaina Mahavidyas;” Maruti Nandan Prasad 
Tiwari, “A Note on the Figures of Sixteen Jaina Goddesses on the Adinatha Temple at Khajuraho;” and 
John Cort, “Medieval Jaina Goddess Traditions.” A Jaina commentator upon the Yasastilaka (on which 
see chapter 2, section 3) in fact explicitly identifies yoginis as vidyadevis; elsewhere he describes them, 
drawing on a Jaina taxonomy of divinities, as mahavyantaridevyah: “great goddesses of the intermediate 
class.” 
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Several scholars have, to various degrees, connected the worship of yoginis with 
a sect supposedly called the “Yogini Kaula.” This designation is dubious, however, 
being in fact based on the erroneous interpretation of the expression yoginikaula as it 
occurs in the Kaulajfiananirnaya. A Kaula scripture, this tantra has been cited compar- 
atively widely by virtue of having been published seventy-five years ago. The phrase 
yoginikaula occurs as a titular epithet in almost all colophons of the Kaulajnananirnaya, 
and twice elsewhere in the text;>> this appears to mean “Kaula teaching of [=trans- 
mitted by?] the yoginis.” That “yoginikaula” refers to esoteric knowledge associated 
with or possessed by yoginis is suggested by the Mrgendragama, where this term de- 
scribes one of eight sub-streams (anusrotas) of scriptural revelation—a tradition of 
secret wisdom maintained by the yoginis.5° However, Prabodh Candra Bagchi, the 
Kaulajnananirnaya’s editor, interpreted the term as a sectarian designation; he con- 
cluded that “Matsyendra was the founder of a new sect of the Kaula school, called 
the Yogini-kaula.”°’ In arriving at this he apparently misinterpreted a list of texts as a 
list of sects: the passage in question seems to list four texts, one of which—the Kaula- 
jnananirnaya—is described as “yoginikaula.” This appears entirely consistent with the 


colophons.3> The one other non-colophonal occurrence of the term yoginikaula is 


55 Note for instance the colophon of chapter seven, which is typical: iti jfananirnnitiyoginitkaulam 
mahacchrimacchaghnapadavatarite candradvipavinirgate saptamah patalah, as reads Kyn®™. The syntax is 
puzzling: presumably read °yoginikaule. 

56 Mrgendragama, Caryapada 40cd—41ab: 

yoginyo lebhire jfianam sadyoyogavabhasakam || 4o || 

yena tad yogintkaulam nottirnam tabhya eva tat | 

“The yoginis obtained scriptural wisdom that immediately makes [the power of] yoga 
manifest. For this reason, it is [called] yoginikaula (‘Kaula wisdom of the yoginis’). It has 
not [subsequently] emerged forth from them.” 


Bhatta Narayanakantha remarks on this verse that the yoginis obtained scriptural wisdom (jfidna) from 
Siva, which remains among them alone as a secret tradition (sadyah tatksanam eva yogam avabhasayati 
yat tathavidham jfidnam sivabhattarakad yoginyah prapuh | tac ca tabhya eva sakasad nottirnam nanyatra 
prasrtam aisv eva sampradayataya sthitam ity arthah || ). 
57 Bagchi, introduction to Kaulajfiananirnaya and Some Minor Texts of the School of Matsyendranatha, 35. 
58 The passage in question is Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.47-49: 
mahakaulat siddhakaulam siddhakaulat matsodaram | 
caturyugavibhagena avataram coditam maya || 47 || 
jrianadau nirnitih kaulam dvittye mahat samjfiitam | 
trttye siddhamrtam nama kalau matsodaram priye || 48 || 
ye casman nirgata devi varnayisyami te ‘khilam | 
etasmad yoginikaulan namna jnanasya nirnitau || 49 || 
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more problematic, perhaps referring to a specific technique.*? Abhinavagupta, inci- 
dentally, cites a text by the name Yogintkaula; yet this does not appear to be the Kaula- 
jnananirnaya.© Bagchi’s problematic postulation of a sect called the “Yogini Kaula” 
has been repeated by V. W. Karambelkar, in an article entitled “Matsyendranatha and 


his Yogini Cult;”°t Devangana Desai, in a discussion of the Yogini temple of Khaju- 


47b matsodaram ] Kyn‘?; masadaram Kyn“™ 48a nirnitih ] Kyn; nirnitih Kyu 48d 
matsodaram ] Kyn®; matsyodaram Kjn™ gd nirnitau ] Kynnirnnitau Kyn“ (unmetrical) 
“From the Mahakaula comes the Siddhakaula; from the Siddhakaula the Matsyodara; 1 ac- 
complish the ‘descent’ [of scriptural revelation] in accordance to the division of the 
four yugas. [47] In the beginning (adau) there is the scripture (jfana) [called] Nirnitikaula 
[i.e. Jfiananirnitikaula = Kaulajfiananirnaya]. In the second [yuga], the one called Mahat 
[=Mahakaula]. In the third, the one named Siddhamrta [=Siddhakaula]. In the Kaliyuga, the 
Matsodara, my dear. [48] And I shall describe entirely those [scriptures?] which emerged 
from this, this yoginikaula—the Jfananirniti [i.e. Kaulajfiananirnaya] by name.” 


The syntax and interpretation of 49 are especially problematic. It appears to me that the locative nir- 
nitau must agree with the ablative etasmad (49c)—a grammatical barbarism not beyond the language of 
this text, in which there is often little distinction between the oblique cases. 

Bagchi arrived at a rather different interpretation of this passage, identifying matsodara (i.e. matsyo- 
dara) as a reference to the figure Matsyendranatha, and “Yoginikaula” as a sect. He remarks, “it appears 
from these Slokas that Matsyodara belonged to the Siddha or Siddhamrta sect and was particularly con- 
nected with the Yogini-kaula, the doctrines of which are explained in the Jfiananirniti.” Introduction to 
Kaulajnana-nirnaya, 35. White too refers to “a group called the Yogini Kaula,” presumably having the 
same passage in mind. Kiss of the Yogini, 22. He interprets the passage above as listing “the sectarian 
groups” through which the Kaula gnosis “was transmitted, down to the ‘Fish-Belly’ in the present age” 
(Kiss of the Yogini, 103). He offers the following translation of verses 47-48: 


From the Mahakaula [arose] the Siddha Kaula; from the Siddha Kaula the Fish-Belly. It 
was uttered by me upon each of the divisions of the four ages (yugas). In the first [age] 
the bringing forth (nirniti) [was made] to the Kaula; in the second to the [Kaula] known 
as Mahat; in the third, to the [Kaula] named Siddhamrta [and] in the Kali [age] to the 
Fish-Belly. (Kaulajnananirnaya 16.47-48) 


Kiss of the Yogini, 25. His translation of verse 49 is given elsewhere (p. 103): “I will now discuss to thee, 
in their entirety, those [teachings] that were lost [in transmission], O Goddess! [The teaching known] 
by the name of [the Bringing Forth of the Kaula] Gnosis came through this Clan of the Yoginis”—i.e. 
the Yoginikaula. However, this and the others are most certainly texts, not sects. Note for instance 
that Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.54a refers to “what was spoken in the Siddhamrta” (siddhamrte tu yat proktam); 
the Siddhamrta is moreover mentioned in a list of scriptures in Kaulajfiananirnaya 21. According to 
Sanderson, the Siddhamrta is quoted by early Kashmiri exegetes, as was a text by the name Matsyodart 
(cf. Matsyodara in Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.48). “History through Textual Criticism,” 4. In the same passage 
in Kaulajfananirnaya 21 are also listed the Mahakaula (21.5a) and the Siddhesvara[kaula] (21.7a), the latter 
probably identical to the Siddhakaula mentioned in 16.47ab. White in fact appears to contradict himself 
concerning the interpretation of Kaulajfiananirnaya 21: he once refers to this as containing a list of “no 
less than nine ‘clan scriptures’ ” (p. 105), but elsewhere an “expanded list of the various subclans of the 
Kaula” (p. 25). 

59 Kaulajfiananirnaya 14.59b. 

6° Tantraloka 7.40-41. Jayaratha too quotes from the Yoginikaula, commenting after Tantraloka 7.19ab. 

 Karambelkar, “Matsyendranatha and his Yogini Cult,” 365. This article has in turn been drawn 
upon, for instance, by R. K. Sharma, who on its authority associates the cult of yoginis and yogini temple 
tradition with the “Yogini Kaula” founded by Macchendranatha, adding that “the principal tenets of 
the Yogint Kaula marga is [sic] revealed in the Kaulajfiananirnaya ...”. The Temple of Chaunsatha-yogini at 
Bheraghat. Cf. H. C. Das, Tantricism: A Study of the Yogini Cult, vii, 23. 
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raho;®? Nilima Chitgopekar, in an article examining yoginis from the perspective of 
gender;®3 and David White, in his recent monograph on yoginis and Kaula sexual 
ritual.°4 

It would appear that a Saiva cult of yoginis flourished to the greatest extent in 
the period circa 700-1200 C.E., although its presence extends both before and beyond 
this period. From the tenth to perhaps thirteenth century, monumental stone temples 
enshrining yoginis were constructed spanning from one end of the subcontinent to 
another. Yet beyond this period, it becomes increasingly problematic to speak of 
a Saiva Yogini cult, although tantric practices connected to yoginis, and certainly 
belief in them, find continued attestation. Latter medieval Kaula sources, such as 
the Kularnavatantra, continue to attach significance to yoginis; yet their roles pale in 
comparison to those in earlier Kaula sources. The decline of the Saiva cult of yoginis 
appears to have been gradual, and some indication of this trajectory may be gathered 
from its eclipse within the Nath cult of the second millennium. While well-known 
medieval Sanskrit works of Nath yoga place relatively little importance upon yoginis, 
there is reason to believe that the case was different in the thirteenth century; this is 
evident from the prominence of yoginis, alongside e.g. hathayoga, in the lost Amrta- 
kunda or Kamrubijaksa, a text translated into Persian (and subsequently Arabic) most 


probably in the thirteenth century.°5 


6 Desai, The Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, 92. 
°3 Citing the Kaulajfananirnaya, Chitgopekar claims that “the name Yogini-Kaula refers to a religious 
system which is orally transmitted by a line of female ascetics, the Yoginis.” “The Unfettered Yoginis,” 


64 See above (n. 58). 

65 Referring to the Persian redaction, which he believes to represent the earliest Islamic version, Carl 
Ernst remarks, “This eclectic Persian text contained breath control practices relating to magic and div- 
ination, rites of the yogini temple cult associated with Kaula tantrism, and the teaching of hatha yoga 
according to the tradition of the Nath yogis. .. All of this was placed in a context of the supremacy of the 
goddess Kamakhya ....” “The Islamization of Yoga in the Amrtakunda Translations,” 204. Incidentally, 
Ernst sees the association this text makes between a series of yoginis and the planets as “a deliberate 
attempt by the translator to familiarise the subject, in this case by likening the summoning of Indian 
goddesses to well-known Middle Eastern occult practices involving planetary spirits.” Ibid., 219. How- 
ever, this interpretation probably overlooks medieval Indian astrological conceptions of yoginis; the 
predictive technique known as yoginidasa is based upon conceiving of eight planetary bodies as yoginis. 
Manuscripts on the subject of yoginidaésa are listed in the catalogs of several collections; I have for in- 
stance examined one by this title, attributed to the Rudrayamala, in the Van Pelt Library, Philadelphia; 
Collection of Indic Manuscripts no. 390, item 714. That the system of yoginidasa remains in practice 
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The present study is concerned with yogini traditions of the first millennium. 
Its principal objective is to advance understanding of the content and contexts of an 
unpublished and little-studied tantric Saiva scripture—the BraYa. The thesis has two 
parts: the first consists of studies—two chapters of which concern the cult of yoginis 
broadly, and two of which focus upon the BraYa—while part 11 presents a critical 
edition and annotated translation of selected chapters of the BraYa. Following a 
review of scholarship on the subject of the BraYa, below, chapter two embarks upon 
an examination of the early literary, epigraphic, and sculptural evidence for the cult 
of yoginis. This is intended to be comprehensive with respect to pre tenth-century 
material, while later sources are discussed selectively. Excluded from consideration is 
tantric literature proper; this instead forms the subject of chapter three, which traces 
the background and formation of the yogini cult in early Saiva and Buddhist textual 
sources. Although the scope of chapters two and three is broad, the BraYa remains a 
constant point of reference. In chapter four, focus shifts to examination of the form, 
content, and structure of the BraYa; this chapter also addresses the question of the 
text’s dating and provenance. The fifth chapter focuses on interpreting the identity 
the BraY@ articulates for itself within its model of scriptural revelation and the Saiva 
canon, based upon investigation of its various titles and epithets. 

The source materials for this thesis are to a large degree unedited and unpub- 
lished texts, and the difficulties inherent in working with these have dictated an 
approach that is text-critical in emphasis. Chapter two involves examination of epi- 
graphic and material evidence as well, particularly religious images. As will become 
apparent from the critical edition of part 1, considerable philological scrutiny is re- 
quired to yield sense from the BraYa@ in a great number of cases, and even then, the 
interpretation often remains provisional. This situation is not exceptional in the cor- 
pus of tantric Saiva texts, the study of which remains at an early stage. In the absence 


of unambiguous data concerning the BraYa’s provenance, dating, and authorship, the 


is suggested by modern astrological manuals such as Rajeev Jhanji and N. K. Sharma, Applications of 
Yogini Dasha for Brilliant Predictions. 
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approach has been to situate the BraYa in relation to the available materials—texts, 
inscriptions, and sculpture—and to probe the text’s self-presentation for clues con- 
cerning the agents and circumstances involved in its production. 

Chapters of the BraY@ included in the critical edition and translation—part u— 
were selected on the basis of their relevance to the studies in part 1. BraYa1 and 11 are 
important sources for chapter five, along with BraYa xxxvu, the inclusion of which 
was prevented by time constraints. The other chapters edited concern subject matters 
central to the cult of yoginis: yoginilaksana or “the characteristics of yoginis;” chomma, 
the “secret signs” used for communication with the deities and other initiates; and 
yoginimelapa, “encounters with yoginis.” Further relevant material from the BraYa on 


the subject of the clans of yoginis could not be included, unfortunately. 


1.2 THE BRAHMAYAMALA IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Although acknowledged as important, the BraY@ has received relatively little schol- 
arly attention. Its oldest manuscript was described more than a century ago by 
Haraprasad Sastri, in his partial catalog of the collection of the former Durbar Li- 
brary, Nepal.® Sastri says little concerning the BraYa’s content, but provides an 
incomplete list of chapter colophons. Decades later, Prabodh Candra Bagchi penned 
several pages concerning the BraYa in an appendix to his 1939 book, Studies in the 
Tantras. In this, he summarizes chapters one and thirty-eight,” providing also the 


text of several passages. 


I am not aware of further scholarship substantively ad- 
dressing the BraYa in the decades which followed. After a gap of half a century, Teun 


Goudriaan wrote on the BraYa@ in his history of the literature of Hindu Tantra—an 


6° A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts Belonging to the Durbar Library Nepal, vol. 11, 
60-62. Reprinted in Reinhold Griinendahl, A Concordance of H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of the Durbar Library 
and the Microfilms of the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project. 

67 Following the colophonal numbering in the Ms, Bagchi labels the latter chapter “thirty-nine.” 

68 Studies in the Tantras, Part 1, 102-5 (appendix: “Detailed Notices on Manuscripts”). This book is 
a compilation of articles Bagchi published in the early 1930s, and I do not believe a second part ever 
appeared. His accounts of the BraY@ are frequently inaccurate. Note, for example, that Bagchi refers 
to BraYa@ 1, the ‘sambandhapatala’, as having the title Aksaravidhana; this he presumably culls from the 
text’s epithet Navaksaravidhana. He would also have Isvara rather than Bhairava teaching the tantra to 
the Goddess. 
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ambitious undertaking considering how little of the early material had been studied 
carefully. After making some preliminary observations on the BraYa@ and the yamala- 
tantras as a genre, Goudriaan provides a precis of the text’s subject matters, as well 
as an excerpt from chapter xxtv in translation.®? Although offering little insight into 
the historical position and significance of the text,” he noted that “a closer study of 
the Picumata, although certainly not an easy task on account of its cryptic ways of 
expression, rambling style and bad grammar, is necessary for better insight into early 
Hindu Tantrism.”7* 

The first attempt at more detailed study of the BraYa was made by the late S. 
N. Ghoshal Sastri of ViSvabharati University. Sastri drew heavily upon the BraYa 
in his ambitious multi-volume series, Elements of Indian Aesthetics. Unfortunately, 
he had at his disposal only a single incomplete ms of the work containing chapters 
four through seven, which I refer to as the “ViSvabharati Ms,” and a transcription 
of chapter x11 from an unknown Ms. Based upon the limited evidence available to 
him, Sastri believed the Picumata—an epithet of the BraYa—to be a section of the 
BraYa, much as he considered the Pingalamata to be a section of the Jayadrathayamala; 
incomplete mss of both the latter texts were also available to him in the ViSvabharati 
collection.7* 

Sastri’s primary interest in the BraYa was its material culture and “arts,” for 
he saw in its mandalas, iconometry, iconography, ritual, and ritual paraphernalia 
evidence for “primitive” Indian arts and crafts. He considered the Tantric tradition 
one of the principal streams of ancient Indian aesthetics, alongside the Vedic, and 
saw the BraYa, perhaps correctly, as a uniquely important source for study of early 


Tantra.73 Based upon connections of a most tenuous nature, Sastri claimed that the 


6 Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature, 40-44. 

7° Cf. for instance Goudriaan’s rather bland remark that “the Picumata is a typical representative of 
the Bhairava current in Saiva Tantrism.” Ibid., 43. 

7* Tbid., 44. 

7? See the discussion of Mss in the introduction to the critical edition in part 1. These manuscripts 
were all apparently of Nepalese provenance, gifted by the monarch of Nepal to Rabindranath Tagore. 

73 Sastri, Elements of Indian Aesthetics, vol. 11, part 1, chapter x1. 
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BraYa represents the cultural legacy of Indo-Tibetan tribal peoples of the northeastern 
regions of the subcontinent—specifically, the Garo tribe of Meghalaya, a region in 
which a district headquarters bears the name “Tira.” This he connected with the 
word tira for skull, used often in the BraYa, which appears to have been his only 
evidence linking the BraYa to the Garo tribe.“ In addition, he considered the BraYa 
improbably ancient.” 

The distinction of first publishing a complete chapter of the BraYa is Sastri’s, the 
only chapter to have appeared in print prior to the present dissertation.”° Sastri 
considered this forty-second chapter of the BraYa,”” the mudrapatala or “Chapter on 
Mudra,” to be one of the most ancient treatises of “Indian Gesturology.”78 He pub- 
lished his edition on the basis of Haradas Mitra’s transcription of a manuscript be- 
lieved to have once been in the Visvabharati collection. I suspect that the manuscript 
in question transmitted BraYa xLu independently, whether alone or in a composite 
manuscript. It is possible but by no means certain that its readings reflect a trans- 
mission distinct from that of the oldest Nepalese Ms, NAK 3-370.”? Sastri’s edition 
reproduces this transcription with several proposed emendations, providing also an 


English rendering which, at times implausible and at times incomprehensible, con- 


74 Elements of Indian Aesthetics, vol. 11, part 4, 41. 

75 In ibid., vol. m1, part 1 (p. 98), Sastri opines for a date of the third century or earlier on the basis of 
a dubious relative chronology of the Natyasastra, Kalidasa’s Meghadiita, the BraYa and Pingalamata, and 
Matsyapurana. Yet in vol. 11, part 4 (p. 3), he claims the BraYa was composed between the third and fifth 
centuries, for which he refers the reader back to the above discussion in vol. 11, part 1! 

7° Elements of Indian Aesthetics, vol. 1, part 3, 297-305. Note that the edition’s title page misleadingly 
refers to this as the first chapter in the BraYa/Picumata’s “Caturtha-satka (4th Part of the 6th unit).” The 
BraYa might possess two “satkas—see chapter 4, section 2—but this chapter is the first of neither. The 
expression caturthasatka means in fact “the fourth division of six-thousand verses.” Appparently Sastri 
confuses the BraYa with the Jayadrathayamala, the latter of which is divided into four satkas. 

77 Following the colophon, Sastri refers to this as chapter forty-three; but it is forty-second in order 
of occurrence. The numbering in the Ms goes awry from chapter xx1x until Lxxx. 

78 Sastri remarks, 


We find no other earliest extant evidence of Aesthetic Gesturology than the Natyasastra. 
On the other hand, no earliest Tantra and Purana than the Brahma-yamala-tantra is yet 
known to us. On the above postulation, the Mudradhikarana of the Picumata and the 
Pingalamata, may be considered the prime documentary source of Indian Gesturology 
and to that end in the original texts of two Mudradhikaranas are annexed to the Part 1 
of the present volume. [sic] 


Elements of Indian Aesthetics, vol. 11, part 3, xiv. 
79 See the introduction to part 11. 
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tributes relatively little to the interpretation of the text.5° 

Mark Dyczkowski makes more meaningful use of the BraYa in his 1988 mono- 
graph on the Saiva scriptural canon.* Reading from its oldest Nepalese ms, he cites 
passages from the BraYa as supporting evidence on a variety of subjects. In partic- 
ular, Dyczkowski draws upon BraYa xxxvimi’s account of Saiva revelation—the very 
chapter which had interested Bagchi. Making several useful observations,*? he does 
not however attempt a detailed analysis of the BraYa or advance a hypothesis on its 
historical position.®3 

As with so much of tantric Saiva literature, significant strides in the study of the 
BraYa commenced with the works of Alexis Sanderson. In “Saivism and the Tantric 
Traditions,” his monumental 1988 essay mapping the cults and canon of Tantric 
Saivism, Sanderson advanced a compelling hypothesis concerning the position of 
the BraYa within Saiva traditions. He notes several significant ways in which the text 


appears archaic. Seeing within the Bhairava-stream of esoteric Saivism an historical 


8° Note for example his text and translation of the opening verse, BraYa xvi1.1: 


atahparam pravaksami karasamskara-sodhanam | 

mudranam laksanam caiva sarvakamarthasadhanam || 1 || 

“Let me now tell how we could sanctify and purify our hands. What is the definition of 
the mudra (Gesture) and which are their common characteristics. These mudras may lead 
to the way of success all noble works and fulfill all desires of a man.” 


Elements of Indian Aesthetics, vol. 11, part 3, 297. 
8: The Canon of the Saivagama and the Kubjika Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition, especially 36-53. 
82 Note for example the following remark: 


The BY makes use of this [four-pitha] system of [scriptural] classification, integrating it 
somewhat awkwardly with a division of the scriptures into Left, Right and Middle cur- 
rents. The BY’s account of the pithas is sketchy and unsystematic—a sign that this system 
of classification is still at an early stage of development. 


Canon of the Saivagama, 51. While the BraYa’s pitha system does seem undeveloped, its juxtaposition 
with a system of streams is not however awkward: the four pithas are divisions of a single stream, 
the daksinasrotas of bhairavatantras. I provide an edition of the relevant passages from BraYa xxxvim in 
chapter five. 

83 On one important historical matter Dyczkowski’s remarks warrant reconsideration: he suggests 
that the BraYa must be younger than the Nityasodasikarnava, on account of the BraYa listing the Yo- 
ginihrdaya in its description of the canon; Yoginthrdaya is a name of the Nityasodasikarnava. Canon of the 
Saivagama, 47-48. While it is true that the BraY@ lists a text called Yoginihrdaya, it is improbable that it 
refers to the same Kaula scripture of the cult of Tripurasundari which survives by this name—a text 
which, as Dyczkowski points out, mentions several other Kaula scriptures, including the rather late 
Kubjikamata. (On the date of the Kubjikamata, see Sanderson, “Remarks on the Text of the Kubjikamata,” 
1-3.) Abhinavagupta makes no reference to a scripture called Yoginthrdaya, and according to Sanderson, 
the extant Yoginihrdaya displays substantial influence from the nondualist Kashmiri exegetical tradition. 
See “The Visualization of the Deities of the Trika,” 37. 
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trajectory towards increasing emphasis on goddesses, he finds in the BraY@ an early 
window into this process. Ostensibly a text teaching the cult of a bipolar Godhead, a 
yamala or god-goddess pair, in the BraYa, the goddess AghoreSvari in fact transcends 
Bhairava, for her vidya-mantra contains within its nine syllables the entire mandala of 
mantra-deities. And in the ritual practices of the BraYa, Sanderson identified the rad- 
ical mortuary (kapdlika) and exorcistic rites forming the earliest stratum of the Yogini 
cult, which would undergo transformation as the Kaula movement came to permeate 
most cults of the bhairavatantras.®4 Sanderson makes a number of other contributions 
to the study of the BraYa as well. Perhaps most noteworthy are his reconstruction 
of its nine-syllable vidya-mantra, and demonstration that the BraYa is one of several 
Saiva sources redacted into the Buddhist Laghucakrasamvaratantra.*5 In addition, he 
first identified the reference to the BraYa in the old Skandapurana, discussed in chapter 
two, confirming the likelihood of the text’s early period of composition. 

Several other contemporary scholars have begun to draw on the BraYa@. In intro- 
ducing her fine critical edition of chapters from the Siddhayogesvarimata, one of the 
few other surviving scriptures of the early Vidyapitha, Judit Térzs6k makes reference 
to the BraYa and provides a transcription of a portion of chapter xxxvIII (xxxIXx ac- 
cording to its colophon) from its oldest ms.8° Somadeva Vasudeva also makes limited 
use of the BraYa in his significant monograph on Saiva yoga and the Malintvijayottara- 
tantra. He moreover has made available electronic transcriptions from the oldest ms 
of two chapters of the text: chapter nine, called ‘laksyabheda’,°7 and forty-two, the 
same chapter published by S. N. Ghoshal Sastri.*° 


A somewhat different case is that of David Gordon White’s Kiss of the Yogint: 


84 Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 670-72, 679-80. 

85 Tbid., 672; and Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 41-46. On the relationship between 
the BraYa and Laghusamvara, see also chapter 3, section 5 in the present thesis. 

86 Térzsdk, “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” viix—x, 237 (appendix 9). Her remarks on the relative 
chronology of the Siddhayogesvartmata and BraYa are mentioned in chapter 4, section 3. ) 

87 On this complex and interesting subject see Vasudeva, Yoga of the Malintvijayottaratantra, 253-92. 
Vasudeva’s references to the BraYa occur in this context. 

#8 Along with much other interesting Indological material, these transcriptions are presently available 
on his website, http: / /homepage.mac.com/somadevah/index.html (accessed August, 2006). 
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“Tantric Sex” in its South Asian Contexts, one of the most recent works drawing upon 
the BraYa. White summarizes and partially translates two passages from BraYa 
txtv,89 material outlining radical ritual practices that involve sexual intercourse. His 
accounts of these two sections are however highly problematic.9° 

While the BraYa@ is not of central importance in the work of these authors, their 


references attest the wide range of subjects it could potentially illuminate. It is hoped 


89 Kiss of the Yogini, 248-50. White also makes reference to the BraYa on pp. 17, 23, 101, 163, and 322. 

9° White states that he reads from the oldest Nepalese codex, Nak 3-370 (see Kiss of the Yogint, 332, n. 
171), yet his bibliography confusingly lists instead a late, corrupt, Devanagari-script ms: “Brahmayamala. 
Nepal National Archives. Mss no. 1-743. Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project reel 4166/1. 
439 folios.” Ibid., 337. The folio numbers provided (260b-65b—"b” apparently meaning “verso”) do 
not match the text he cites from chapter forty-four in NAK 3-370 (which I report as “By°”), but rather 
the Devanagari-script Ms (reported as “By°” in my critical edition). 

The shorter of the two passages White cites is from BraYa xL1v (numbered xLv in its colophon). After 
arguing, quite implausibly, that mudra can have the meaning “vulva,” White remarks, 


... The term mudra can, however, denote a substance to be eaten, rather than the 
vulva as “seal.” So, for example, a verse in chapter xLv of the Brahmayamala reads: 
“tvasaktyasadhako nityam yathavibhavasa[mbh]av[at] mudram caiva yathanyayam madhyaficaiva 
pradapayet” (“But the practitioner who is without a consort [should] constantly [offer] ac- 
cording to what is possible for him. One should also offer mudra, according to the rule, 
as well as liquor.”) 


Kiss of the Yogint, 82, 295 (n. 87). It is virtually impossible that an odd-numbered verse-quarter would 
begin with the enclitic particle tu; White moreover prints madhya (“middle”) while apparently reading 
madya (“wine”), and prints and translates asaktyasadhako as though it could be a compound (an aluk- 
samasa?). He has in fact been misled by his choice of (the least reliable) manuscript—By°—which reads 
tvasaktya sadhako nityam yathavibhavasamtavam || mudram caiva yathanyayammaghani caiva pradapayet. The 
text of By*, which appears original, is as follows: 

istva yagam yathanyayam naivedyani pradapayet || 648 || 

svasaktya sadhako nityam yathavibhavasambhavam | 

mudrafi caiva yathanyayam arghari caiva pradapayet || 649 || 

“Having worshipped the pantheon (yaga) as is befitting, the sadhaka, together with his 

consort (svasakti), should always make the food offerings to the extent of his capacity; and 

he should offer both mudra, as is befitting, and the guest water.” 


BraYa xu1v.648cd—49. Substantial internal evidence in the BraYa clarifies that the expression mudram 
pradapayet (“one should offer the mudra”) means “one should bind/display the mudra,” mudra here 
having its normal sense of “gesture,” rather than something consumed. The ritual sequence of first 
binding a mudra and then offering argha occurs repeatedly, and the phrasing usually leaves no am- 
biguity. Cf., e.g., xxxm.168cd (mudram badhva tato devi argham tasyah pradapayet), xxx111.132ab (mudram 
badhva yathanyayam arghani caiva pradapayet), and xvii (mudrabandham tatah krtva arghan casya pradapayet, 
exposure 951). The more ambiguous expression mudram [...] pradapayet occurs thrice in BraYa x11, and 
twice elsewhere in chapter forty-four. 

Due to its length, I will not here reproduce and discuss in full the passage from BraYa xxiv that 
White summarizes and partially translates (Kiss of the Yogini, 249-50). Suffice it to say that his account 
of this ritual of “viewing one’s [past] births” (svayonidarsana) has numerous problems. Note for example 
White’s rendering of xLtv.691ab: “He becomes a Virile Hero, surrounded by yonis.” Kiss of the Yogint, 
250. This implies the Sanskrit viro bhavati so devi yoniparivaritah, presumably White’s emendation of 
By°’s reading (f. 265v): viro bhavati sa devi yoniparivaritah. This is of course unmetrical, and By° is surely 
correct in transmitting viro bhavati so devi yogintparivaritah: “He becomes a hero, O goddess, surrounded 
by yoginis.” 
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that the critical editions provided in the present dissertation and planned for future 


publication will facilitate more extensive use of the text. 


1.3 A NOTE ON CONVENTIONS 


In most instances, I provide the text and a translation of primary sources cited; some 
exceptions are made for readily accessible texts, especially if the passage is long, 
not especially problematic, and of no special consequence. When the length of a 
passage appears disproportionate to its relevance, I sometimes provide the text but 
forgo translation, especially if the source is well-known; also omitted are translations 
of some short passages that I paraphrase in the course of discussion. This approach, 
which I hope has helped curb the volume of annotation, has undoubtedly led to a 
number of inconsistencies. 

Sources edited from manuscript appear with a critical apparatus; a list of the ab- 
breviations used has been provided after the table of contents. Part 1 of this thesis 
quotes substantially from the BraYa. In most cases, the quoted text is constituted 
based only on the readings of the oldest codex, National Archives of Kathmandu 


av” 


no. 3-370 (reported as “By*”; see the introduction to part 1 for a discussion of the 
manuscripts). I usually resist the temptation to comment upon the (sometime consid- 
erable) linguistic peculiarities of the passages cited, and upon some of the problems 
of interpretation. Such matters are, however, addressed in detail in the critical edi- 
tion (part 11). Passages quoted from the BraYa@ are cited by verse number rather than 
folio, while appendix A provides a concordance of the text’s chapters and the folio 
numbers in the oldest codex (By*). Verse numbers from chapters not included in 
the critical edition are generally determined by mechanical division of the text into 
verses of four quarters (pada), and it is likely that the numbering will change slightly 
in future editions. In very short quotations from the BraYa, an orthographic normal- 


ization (especially the correction of § to s and vice versa), a minor emendation (e.g. @ 


for o or vice versa), or the addition of an anusvara (m) or visarga (h), is indicated by en- 
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closing the character in question in square brackets. A critical apparatus is provided 
for longer passages, and in cases where more significant emendations or conjectures 
are proposed. 

Translations are the present author’s unless indicated otherwise. One undoubt- 
edly quirky convention adopted is the use of a pair of question marks, in parentheses, 
to mark the beginning and end of a translated passage in which I consider the degree 
of uncertainty concerning the text or its interpretation particularly high. The first of 
the pair is inverted—i.e. “(3).” In quotations from commentaries, words from the 
text commented upon are set in bold typeface. Text citations are always from the 
edition or manuscript listed in the bibliography. In cases in which more than one 
edition or manuscript is listed, the source is specified. The Tantrasadbhava, referred to 
frequently, is cited on the basis of the manuscript collation and draft edition gener- 
ously made available in electronic form by Mark Dyzckowski;?" in the few cases that 
I have consulted the manuscripts myself and differed in their interpretation, this is 


indicated. 


% Available from the Digital Library of the Muktabodha Indological Research Institute, 
http: / /www.muktabodhalib.org/digital_library.htm. 


CHAPTER 2 


EARLY EVIDENCE FOR THE CULT OF YOGINIS: THE LITERARY, 
SCULPTURAL, AND EPIGRAPHIC SOURCES 


2.1 INTRODUCTION: YOGINIS AND MOTHER GODDESSES 


A variety of evidence documents what I have described as the Saiva Yogini cult 
in the early eighth century c.z. It had moreover almost certainly developed ear- 
lier; but there are difficulties in determining exactly when, for much of early tantric 
Saiva literature has been lost, and little has been dated with precision. For estab- 
lishing a plausible chronological framework, other types of data are thus crucial. 
In the present chapter, I review the early evidence available in non-tantric literary 
sources, and the epigraphic and art historical records. The emphasis is upon pre 
tenth-century sources, but important evidence from the tenth century and beyond is 
also reviewed—particularly the temples of yoginis, with which this chapter ends. In 
the subsequent chapter, the discussion will turn to tantric texts proper, both Saiva 
and Buddhist, reviewing the background of the Yogini cult in early tantric literature 
as well as actual tantras connected with yoginis. It will be seen that the balance of ev- 
idence points toward the existence of Saiva yogini traditions in the seventh century— 
certainly in the eighth—and suggests that some of the extant Tantric literature was 
in circulation then as well, including the Brahmayamala (hereafter BraYa), although 
not necessarily in the form we have it today. Reaching back into the sixth and then 
fifth centuries, the evidence becomes increasingly tenuous, but nonetheless remains 


substantive. 
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Significant elements of the Yogini cult considerably predate its development. It 
has been widely acknowledged that yoginis have roots in early traditions of Mother 
goddesses, matrs or matrkas,* whose qualities they inherit in no small measure. In 
seeking a genealogy of the cult of yoginis, the present chapter hence delves in some 
detail into the historical development of cults of Mother goddesses.* A number 
of art historians and historians of religion have analyzed the textual, archeological, 
and epigraphic evidence for Indian Mother goddesses, including J. N. Tiwari, N. 
P. Joshi,4 Michael Meister,> Katherine Harper,° Shivaji Panikkar,” and others.® The 
present chapter reviews much of the same material, but also brings to bear upon 
the subject some of the rich evidence available in early tantric literature and the 
old Skandapurana, much of which has only recently become available or remains 


unpublished. The specific aim is to identify with greater precision the relationship of 


* Authors of studies on the Mother goddesses have generally preferred the term matrka, for reasons 
unclear to me, possibly following contemporary usage or the usage of later Puranic literature. Although 
both terms occur, ‘matr’ is far more common in the early sources and in tantric Saiva literature, and 
preferred accordingly in this study. I frequently use the English translation “Mother” or “Mother 
goddess” in precisely the same sense. 

? Other feminine deities feed into the image of the yogini as well; noteworthy are the yaks? or yaksint, 
vidyadhart, and to some extent the apsaras. Perhaps even more significant are Siva’s ganas: a horde or 
male deities whose theriomorphic or otherwise bizarre forms, multiplicity, variety, and engagement in 
activities such as warfare are highly suggestive of yoginis. The most detailed attempt to trace the early 
roots of conceptions of yoginis is that of David G. White, Kiss of the Yogini: “Tantric Sex” in its South 
Asian Contexts, 27-66. I discuss the role of the vidyadhart and to some extent yaks7 later in this chapter, 
in the section on the Brhatkatha tradition, but do not otherwise delve in detail into this question; my 
concern is with the actual emergence of a tantric Yogini cult, rather than a genealogy of all concepts 
that went into forming the image of the yogini. 

3 Tiwari assembles much textual and other material concerning Mother goddesses in his commend- 
able monograph, Goddess Cults in Ancient India: With Special Reference to the First Seven Centuries A.D. 

4 Matrkas: Mothers in Kusana Art. Joshi’s monograph offers a comprehensive evaluation of the Kusa- 
na-period Mother-goddess statuary. 

5 “Regional Variation in Matrka Conventions.” This important article analyses regional patterns 
in the development of Mother-goddess iconography in central and northwestern India, tracing the 
depiction of the Mothers from their early shrines to the static temple door panels of the ninth century 
and beyond. 

6 Iconography of the Saptamatrikas: Seven Hindu Goddesses of Spiritual Transformation. An art historian, 
Harper provides a comprehensive study of temples of the Brahmanical Seven Mothers through the 
seventh century, primarily. 

7 Saptamatrka Worship and Sculptures: An Iconological Interpretation of Conflicts and Resolutions in the 
Storied Brahmanical Icons. Panikkar’s work, published in 1997, carries forward scholarship such as 
Harper’s on the Brahmanical cult of Mothers. 

8 Two works not specifically focused on Mother goddesses but nonetheless highly relevant, partic- 
ularly concerning the early period, are the dissertations of Yuko Yokochi (“The Rise of the Warrior 
Goddess in Ancient India. A Study of the Myth Cycle of Kausiki-Vindhyavasini in the Skandapurana”) 
and Richard Mann (“The Early Cult of Skanda in North India: From Demon to Divine Son”). 
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the cult of Mothers to Tantric Saivism and emergent traditions of yoginis. 

While Mother goddesses are of considerable antiquity in India and undoubt- 
edly had non-elite, probably non-Aryan roots, the Yogini cult appears to presuppose 
the crystallization of their “classical” Gupta-era form: a set of goddesses called the 
“Seven Mothers” (saptamatr), six of whom are named after and iconographically mir- 
ror important Brahmanical gods, joined by a seventh, Camunda—the independent 
goddess who is “leader of the Mothers” (matrnayika). The six normally consist of 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi or Yami,? and Indrani, female coun- 
terparts of Brahma, Siva, Skanda, Visnu, Varaha or Yama, and Indra. Their numbers 
are however sometimes augmented by an eighth goddess, particularly Mahalaksmi, 
while in tantric Saiva sources, they often are joined instead by the supreme goddess 
herself, Bhairavi, who thus usurps Camunda’s position.*© 

Early Saiva treatises on “the characteristics of yoginis” (yoginilaksana)'' classify 
these goddesses according to clans (kula, gotra) that have the Seven or Eight Mothers 
as matriarchs, clan mothers in whose natures the yoginis partake as amsas, “por- 
tions” or “partial manifestations.” Tantric practitioners too establish kinship with 
the Mothers, leaving behind their conventional clan and caste identities and entering 
during initiation into what I refer to as ‘initiatory kinship’ with the deities.** It is 


possible that the most fundamental initiation mandala of the Yogini cult comprised 


9 Probably the most common variation in sets of the Seven Mothers, as described in texts, is the 
alternation between Yami/Yamya and Varahi, the former a counterpart of the death-god Yama, and 
the latter of Varaha, avatdra of Visnu. Varahi dominates, however, in sculpted sets of the Mothers. 
Further research is needed to determine the significance of these variations. In the BraYa, Yamya (also 
called Vaivasvati) features in all cases of ritual or doctrinal importance, Varahi being mentioned only in 
sections of the text which might represent a later stratum. See the discussion on the BraY4@’s structure 
in chapter 4, and the annotation on BraYa 11.16. In contrast, sets of eight matrs show more variation, 
both in text and image; see the section in this chapter on post-Gupta era matr shrines. 

* See the discussion of post-Gupta era Mother-goddess shrines later in this chapter. On the Mothers 
in tantric literature, see also chapter 3. 

™ These include Siddhayogesvartmata 29, BraYa Lxx1 (edited and translated in the present disserta- 
tion), and Tantrasadbhavatantra 16. 

” A yogint of the clan of Brahmi/Brahmant is said to be brahmanyamsa, “an amsa of Brahmani.” 
Cf., e.g., Tantrasadbhava 16.253cd. An initiate too is said to be “connected to” or “possess” (yukta) an 
amsa of a Mother goddess; cf., e.g., BraYa Lxxi.47¢d, brahmanikulaja devi svamsasiddhipradayika (“[She 
is] a yogini of the clan of Brahmani, O Goddess, who bestows siddhi upon those [sadhakas] of her own 
[Mother-goddess] amésa”). 
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Bhairava in a circle of the Eight Mothers. Note for instance that in the BraYa, while 
the Four Devis and Four Ditis form the primary mandala’s inner circuit (a@varana) 
of goddesses,"? surrounding Bhairava and Bhairavi/ Aghore&i, the initiatory clans re- 
main nonetheless those of Bhairava and the Eight Mothers. A concordance in BraYa 
Iv provides the Mother-clan names associated with each of the eight Devis and Ditis, 
as though mapping the mandala positions of the Mother goddesses they supplant.*"4 
Initiatory kinship with the Mothers links male practitioners to the yoginis, their ini- 
tiatory sisters, seeking visionary, transactional encounters (melapa) with whom they 
undertake powerful and radical rituals. Guided by knowledge of “the characteris- 
tics of yoginis” (yoginilaksana), as described in Saiva scriptural sources, they might 
also seek out clan sisters living among ordinary folk, looking out for behaviors and 
appearances associated with the Mother goddesses yoginis embody: 

A woman dark and malodorous, who has a long neck and fingers, [whose] 

teeth have a very beautiful shine and whose eyes are very round, always 

fond of red clothing, draping a garment from her shoulders, always fond 


of scents and flowers ... These are the characteristics of [yoginis] born in 
the clan of [the Mother goddess] Indrani. After six months of worship, 


*3On the basic pantheon of the BraYa, see the section discussing the epithet navaksaravidhana in 
chapter 4. 
“4 See BraYa 1v.888-98, especially 890cd—894ab: 
raktayas tu yada pato gotram mahesvaram hitam || 890 || 
karalaya yada pato brahmagotrah sa ucyate | 
karalyaya yada pato vaisnavigotrako hi sah || 891 || 
danturaya yada patah kaumarigotrasambhava | 
candaksyaya yada pato vaivasvatikulodbhava || 892 || 
bhimavaktraprapatena mahendram gotram ucyate | 
mahocchusmaprapate tu carcikagotrako hi sah || 893 || 
mahabala yada patah piranigotra ucyate | 
891b °gotrah | corr; °gotras ByY* —8gac candaksyaya | em.; candaksaya By“ 893b mahendram 
gotram | conj.; mahendragottra (unmetrical) By* 
“When the [flower cast into the mandala during initiation] lands on Rakta, the clan of Siva 
[i.e. MaheSvari] is enjoined. When it lands upon Karala, he is said to be of the brahma-clan 
[i.e. the clan of Brahmani]. When it lands on Karali, he is of the clan of Vaisnavi. When 
it lands on Dantura, she is born of the clan of Kaumari. When it lands on Candaksi, she 
is born of the clan of Vaivasvati [i.e. Yami]. By landing on Bhimavaktra, the clan of the 
great Indra [i.e. the clan of Indrani] is enjoined. If it lands on Mahocchusmi, he has the 
clan of Carcika [ie. Camunda]. If its fall [indicates] Mahabala, the clan of The One Who 
Completes [the Mothers] is enjoined [i.e. the clan of Bhairavi].” 
The gender shift with the feminine °sambhava in 892b and 892b is suspect; most probably read 
°sambhavah. Subsequent verses give a concordance of the Mother-clans and the Six Yoginis of the 
mandala as well. 
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successfully propitiated, they bestow an encounter (melaka). [The practi- 
tioner] traverses the entire world, working all [kinds of] wonders. 
Chapters from the BraYa concerning the classification of and encounters with yoginis 
are included in the critical edition, part 1 of the present dissertation. 

That Mother goddesses lie in the background of the Yogini cult is evidenced in a 
variety of other ways as well. Historical continuity is readily apparent through com- 
paring textual and sculptural representations, beginning, in the case of the Mothers, 
with the Mahabharata and sculpture from the early centuries c.z. The present chap- 
ter begins with this early level of evidence, and then shifts to Gupta-era and early 
post-Gupta era sources. There we find our first glimpses of a tantric cult of Mothers 
and the emergence of yoginis as sacred figures. Their mutual association is close: for 
instance, the old Skandapurana, a text probably of the sixth or early seventh century 
(see below), speaks of “Tantras of the Mother Goddesses” (matrtantras) and identifies 
these with a list of Saiva yamalatantras that includes the extant BraYa, a fundamental 
text of the yogini cult. Examination of period sources helps establish an historical 
framework for discussion of the Yogini cult in early tantric literature, the subject of 


chapter three. 


2.2 EARLY SOURCES 


THE MAHABHARATA, KUSANA-PERIOD STATUARY, AND THE EARLY CULT OF MOTHER GODDESSES 


Sources for study of the pre-Gupta period Mother goddesses are multiple and rich. 
Among texts, the most important is undoubtedly the Mahabharata, which is supple- 
mented by a substantial body of statuary preserved from the Kusana-period Mathura 
region (circa 1-3rd centuries c.E.). Typologies of Mother goddesses in the Mahabharata 
match well to the sculptural evidence surviving from Mathura. In both instances, as 


well as in early medical literature, there are strong associations between the Mother 


5 Brahmayamala Lxxi11.67—-71. For the text, and problems concerning its constitution and interpreta- 
tion, see the critical edition and translation in Part 11. 
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goddesses and the deity Skanda, in the context of whose myths the Mothers appear 
in the Mahabharata. 

Mahabharata accounts of the mythology of Skanda and his retinue of grahas (“seiz- 
ers”)*© and Mother goddesses are many and highly layered, no doubt the products 
of a long development.’” This is illustrated by the complex claims made concerning 
Skanda’s parentage, as related in the Aranyakaparvan, chapters 215-21. Most directly, 
he is the child of Agni and Svaha. Agni, who lusted after the wives of the Seven 
Sages, was seduced by Svaha, who approached him taking on in turn the guises of 
six of the rsis’ wives, sparing from scandal only the devoted and powerful Arundhati. 
Yet Skanda is also the child of Siva and Parvati, who entered into Agni and Svaha, re- 
spectively, and used them as proxies for producing a son. Skanda is, in addition, the 
child of the Krttikas, the six stars of the Pleiades, which are in this version of the story 
identified with the six wives of the sages. Skanda’s birth as narrated in Salyaparvan 
43-45 adds the river-goddess Ganga to the mix: into Agni fell Siva’s seed, and find- 
ing it difficult to bear, he sought succour by entering the holy river. She too found 
the luminous embryo difficult to suffer, and placed it on a mountain peak. There it 
was spotted and nurtured by the Krttikas. In these basic details, the latter account 
agrees with that of Anusanaparvan 84 and 86. Alongside much that is undoubtedly 
ancient, such as Skanda’s association with the Krttikas, these layered myths appear to 


preserve conflicting sectarian claims: a legend asserting Skanda’s origins from Agni 


16 A variety of terms are used in fact to speak of the entourage of Skanda, with gana (“member of 
the group”) and graha (“seizer”) the most encompassing. Aranyakaparvan 219.42 categorizes both the 
Mothers and male retinue of Skanda under the category skandagraha, “Skanda’s seizers”: 

ye ca matrganah proktah purusas caiva ye grahah | 

sarve skandagraha nama jfieya nityam Ssariribhih || 42 || 
These are a diverse lot, including male and female deities and spirits of every conceivable shape and 
hue. Theriomorphism is common, much as the six-headed Skanda himself is said to sport the head of 
a goat. 

7 The most comprehensive discussion of Mahabharata passages describing Skanda and the Mother 
goddesses is that of Mann, “Early Cult of Skanda.” Mann devotes a chapter each to the three Maha- 
bharata sections on the mythology of Skanda. See also his article, “Parthian and Hellenistic Influences on 
the Development of Skanda’s Cult in North India: Evidence from Kusana-Era Art and Coins,” Bulletin 
of the Asia Institute 15 (2001): 111-28. Mann argues that Skanda has origins as the leader of inauspicious 
grahas, including the Mothers, only later becoming transformed into the son of Siva and warrior god of 
Hindu mythology, for which both Brahmanical and royal Greco-Persian influences are responsible. 
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and the wives of the sages, which brings him within the orbit of Vaidika orthodoxy; 
and a Saiva layer asserting Skanda’s parentage from Siva and Uma. By the time 
of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava, an epic poem on Skanda’s birth probably of the fifth 
century, the Saiva identity of Skanda as son of Siva and Parvati would dominate; 
and in the somewhat later Skandapurana, the cult of the warrior-child and the Mother 
goddesses is fully assimilated into Saivism. 

In the Mahabharata, there is no evidence of a Mother goddess cult tantric in char- 
acter, and there is indeed no reason to believe that Saivism of the type attested in the 
earliest surviving Tantras had developed. In one description, worship of Skanda, the 
Mothers, and other deities of his retinue has attainment of longevity and vitality for 
its impetus, and involves bathing [the deity images], offering incense, ointments, food 
(bali, perhaps non-vegetarian), and other offerings (upahara—possibly in the sense of 
“sacrifice”), and performing Skanda’s “worship” (ijy@). Taken together, these suggest 
a shrine or temple image-worship context.'® The ‘high’ deities mentioned in associ- 
ation with the cult—Rudra, Agni, Uma, and Svaha—are said to be worshipped by 
those desiring progeny, an important theme in later accounts of the Mother cult.*9 
There is in general a strong apotropaic dimension, which comes through most clearly 
in the early medical literature,?° as well as Aranyakaparvan 218. Skanda and his sub- 


sidiary deities afflict children with disease if not propitiated, and the Mothers are 


18 Aranyakaparvan 219.43-44: 
tesaim prasamanam karyam snanam dhiipam athafijanam | 
balikarmopaharas ca skandasyejya visesatah || 43 || 
evam ete 'rcitah sarve prayacchanti subham nrnam | 
ayur viryam ca rajendra samyakpijanamaskrtah || 44 || 
“For them [the Mothers and Skanda’s other grahas] must be performed ritual pacification: 
bathing, incense, ointment, the rite of offering bali and gifts [or sacrifice], and particularly 
the worship (ijya@) of Skanda. All of them [the grahas], thus worshipped, bestow good 
luck, longevity, and vitality to people, when paid respects with due reverence, O lord of 
kings.” 
This description of the constituents of worship bears comparison with the temple cult of Mothers 
described in the Bagh copper plate inscriptions of the late fourth century c.z., discussed in the next 
section. Although little is known of the eras of composition of individual sections of the epic, it is 
possible that relatively little time separates this portion of the text from the Bagh copper plates. 
*9 Note, for example, in BraY@ 1 the brief narrative of Deika (verses 81-84), who worships the Mothers 
desiring to have a child. 
70 On the “graha cult” in medical literature, see Mann, “Parthian and Hellenistic Influences,” 5-7. 
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hence intimately associated with fertility and disease, with life and death. 


Sculptural evidence from the environs 
of Kusana-era Mathura largely supports 
the picture of the Mother-goddess cult that 
emerges from the Mahabharata. A signifi- 
cant body of statuary survives from a vari- 
ety of architectural contexts, not all Brah- 
manical.** The Mathura Mother goddesses 
are diverse, comprising small-scale images 
both anthropomorphic and theriomorphic 
whose common iconographic features in- 
clude carrying infants, displaying the ges- 
ture of deliverance from danger (abhaya- 
mudra), and occurrence in groups of vari- 
able size alongside a male guardian fig- 


ure, such as the spear-bearing Skanda (see 


figs. 2.1-2.5).** There is however a discrep- 


. Pees? ; FicurE 2.1: Mother goddess bearing lotus and 
ancy In one significant respect: while the infant, making the abhayamudra. Kusana-era 
Mathura. AIIS Photo Archive. 


Mahabharata links the Mothers almost ex- 
clusively with Skanda, the extant statuary preserves an association with Kubera as 
well, god of wealth and lord of the yaksas (cf. FIGURE 2.3).73 This parallel and pos- 


sibly more archaic convention illustrates the Mothers’ close links to the yaksa and 


2 N. P. Joshi notes evidence for Mother sculptures recovered from both Buddhist and Jaina sites in 
th Mathura area. Matrkas: Mothers in Kusana Art, 110-15. 

72 Joshi surveys the iconography of the extant statuary, classifying the images into thirteen categories. 
The most common type depicts a row of seated Mother goddesses holding infants. Ibid., 103-28. 

3 According to Joshi’s iconographic survey, images of the Mothers with Kubera are in fact more than 
twice as common as those with Skanda. See ibid. Interestingly, Meister describes a saptamatrka panel at 
Kekind (Nilakanthesvara temple, mid-tenth century) in which Kubera’s association with the Mothers 
surprisingly resurfaces: flanking the Seven Mothers are GaneSa and Kubera. Meister however interprets 
this as the overlapping of two conventions: “GaneSéa as head of a Matrka set and GaneSa paired with 
Kubera as good-luck charms. One set of images containing GaneSa has suggested the other; there is no 
other reason for Kubera, lord of wealth, to join the Matrkas.” “Regional Variations,” 245, and fig. 5. 
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yaksi, popular non-Brahmanical deities connected to the natural world, who, like the 


Mothers, are well represented in pre-Gupta era myth and sculpture. 


hie eel _ ae 


FIGURE 2.2: Skanda (left) and five matrs. Kusana-era Mathura. State museum, Mathura. AIIS Photo 
Archive. 


Two significant continuities have been insufficiently emphasized between early 
Mother goddesses and the Brahmanical Seven Mothers of the Gupta-period. These 
bear directly upon the question of the emergence of the Yogini cult. First, as sev- 
eral scholars have noted, the number seven has strong precedent:*4 Mahabharata, 
Aranyakaparvan 217, lists by name a heptad of goddesses known as the sisumiatrs, 
“Mothers of the Infant[s].” These comprise Kaki, Halima, Rudra, Brhali, Arya, Palala, 
and Mitra.*> It seems possible that the Brahmanical Mothers directly supplant the 
sisumatrs, who might well have been popular deities of the pre-Gupta period. Note 


also the Salyaparvan’s reference to saptamatrganah, an ambiguous compound perhaps 


4 Cf. e.g., Mann, “Early Cult of Skanda,” 37-38; Harper, Iconography of the Saptamatrkas, 56; and 
Meister, “Regional Variations,” 240. 
25 Aranyakaparvan 217.9: 


kaki ca halima caiva rudratha brhali tatha | 
arya palala vai mitra saptaitah sisumatarah || 9 || 
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FIGURE 2.3: Kubera and two matrs. Kusana-era Mathura. AIIS Photo Archive. 


FIGURE 2.4: Seven matrs, with Skanda (left). Kusana-era Mathura. State museum, Mathura. AIIS Photo 
Archive. 
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meaning “the groups of Seven Mothers,” the plural suggesting multiple groups of 
seven.”° Furthermore, from the Kusana-era (circa 1-3rd centuries c.z.) Mathura envi- 
rons survives what appears to be a set of seven Mothers with Skanda (FIGURE 2.4); but 
this unique panel is broken on the right and might hence have contained additional 
images.”7 

Second, although there is no clear evidence in the Mahabharata for the Gupta-era, 
“classical” set of Seven Mothers, the classification of Mother goddesses into groups 
corresponding to Brahmanical deities is attested in the Salyaparvan. This is of con- 
siderable consequence, illuminating the roots of the Brahmanical Seven Mothers and 
suggesting an ancient precedent for the Yogini cult’s organization of female deities 
into clans having each of the Seven or Eight Mothers as matriarch. Salyaparvan 45 
presents a rich account of the diverse Mother goddesses, in the course of which it de- 
scribes them variously as yamyah, raudryah, saumyah, kauberyah, varunyah, mahendryah, 
agneyyah, viyavyah, kaumaryah, and brahmyah.?® These are abstract nouns formed 
from the names of the male deities Yama, Rudra, Soma, Kubera, Varuna, Mahen- 
dra/Indra, Agni, Vayu, Kumara/Skanda, and Brahma, the passage hence providing 
strong evidence for organization of the Mothers according to deities of the Brahman- 
ical pantheon. 

It must be emphasized just how much yoginis as a deity typology inherit from 
the Mothers, as described in this Salyaparvan passage. Among the Mothers, some 
have long claws, fangs, or beaks; some are youthful maidens, while others are flesh- 
less or pot-bellied. Having various hues, changing shape at will, and speaking many 


languages, the Mothers rival the apsaras in beauty, Indra in power, Agni in radi- 


26 Salyaparvan 43.29ab: saptamatrganas caiva samajagmur visam pate. Matrganah might however be a 
karmadharaya compound, meaning “the ganas who are the [Seven] Mothers,” or even a dvanda, “the 
[Seven] Mothers and the ganas.” The context is a list of divinities who come to see Skanda. 

77J. Bautze claims in fact that all Kusana-era seated matr-goddess panels so far published are frag- 
ments, broken at one end or both. “A Note on Two Matrka Panels,” 25. 

28 Not accepted in the critical edition are, in addition, the epithets vaisnavyah, sauryah, and varahyah, 
in a verse that would follow 45.36ab. This might have been interpolated to harmonize the passage with 
later conceptions of the Mothers; the absence of Vaisnavi and Varahi, in particular, might have been 
inexplicable to a Gupta-era or later audience. Yokochi quotes and discusses this Mahabharata passage 
in “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 101. 
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ance, and so forth.?? They dwell in liminal places such as crossroads and cremation 
grounds—the same environs enjoined for performing the radical rituals of the Yogini 
cult, one of the primary aims of which was to effect direct encounters with goddesses. 
The yoginis’ theriomorphism, shapeshifting, multiplicity, extraordinarily variegated 
appearances, bellicosity, independence, and simultaneous beauty and danger all find 
precedent in these early Mother goddesses. This continuity is readily visible in sculp- 
ture. While taking on the powerful iconography of tantric deities, the yoginis reflect 
in visual terms clear continuity with the Kusana-era Mother goddess typology (cf. 
FIGURES 2.5 and 2.6).3° 

Much as there is continuity between yoginis and the early matrs, dangerous and 


powerful female deities whom, as Michael Meister suggests, the Brahmanical cult of 


79 Salyaparvan 45-29-40: 


etas canyas ca bahavo mataro bharatarsabha | 
karttikeyanuyayinyo nanaripah sahasrasah || 29 || 
dirghanakhyo dirghadantyo dirghatundyaés ca bharata | 
sarala madhuras caiva yauvanasthah svalamkrtah || 30 || 
mahatmyena ca samyuktah kamartipadharas tatha | 
nirmamsagatryah svetas ca tatha kaficanasamnibhah || 31 || 
krsnameghanibhas canya dhiimras ca bharatarsabha | 
arunabha mahabhaga dirghakesyah sitambarah || 32 || 
tirdhvaventdharas caiva pingaksyo lambamekhalah | 
lambodaryo lambakarnas tatha lambapayodharah || 33 || 
tamraksyas tamravarnas ca haryaksyas ca tathaparah | 
varadah kamacarinyo nityapramuditas tatha || 34 || 
yamyo raudryas tatha saumyah kauberyo ‘tha mahabalah | 
varunyo ‘tha ca mahendryas tathagneyyah paramtapa || 35 || 
vayavyas catha kaumaryo brahmyas ca bharatarsabha | 
riipenapsarasam tulya jave vayusamas tatha || 36 || 
parapustopama vakye tatharddhya dhanadopam¢h | 
Sakraviryopamas caiva diptya vahnisamas tatha || 37 || 
orksacatvaravasinyas catuspathaniketanah | 
guhasmasanavasinyah sailaprasravanalayah || 38 || 
nanabharanadharinyo nanamalyambaras tatha | 
nanavicitravesas ca nanabhasas tathaiva ca || 39 || 

ete canye ca bahavo ganah satrubhayamkarah | 
anujagmur mahatmanam tridasendrasya sammate || 40 || 


3° Yoginis shed the Mothers’ maternal associations to a large degree. However, there are numerous 
examples of their representation with infants; note for instance two of the yoginis from Lokhari, U.P., 
published in Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 159 (which I reproduce as FIGURE 2.6), 161. Dehejia 
publishes another image of a theriomorphic yogini from Naresar that carries an infant, labelled “Uma 
Devi.” Ibid., 146-47. An image (10th century?) from Bundelkhand, M.P., of a four-armed goddess 
holding a child also appears to be a yogini, presently in the Bharat Kala Bhavan of Varanasi (Airs Photo 
Archive, accession no. 7175, negative no. 4). 


FIGURE 2.5: Bird-headed Mother goddess car- FicuRE 2.6: Horse-headed yogini from 
rying an infant in her likeness. Kusana-era Lokhari, U.P., with like infant. Photograph 
Mathura. State museum, Mathura. AIIS Photo by Vidya Dehejia, published in Dehejia, Yoginit 
Archive. Cult and Temples, 159. 


Seven Mothers sought to contain," the early Skanda, though succesfully transformed 
into a benevolent warrior god, resurfaces in the figure of Bhairava, lord of yoginis, 
who takes on much of the ancient imagery of Rudra as well. For although a playful, 
handsome young warrior dominates the later image of Skanda, in the Mahabharata 
mythology lie clear traces of an ambiguous and potentially dangerous deity, in this 
respect resembling the matrs he heads. Richard Mann argues that this Skanda has in 


fact historical primacy.** 


3* Meister, “Regional Variations,” 244-45. 

3* Mann, “Early Cult of Skanda,” passim. It is possible however that Mann goes too far in reading 
historical layers into the Skanda myth. Specifically, I see little reason why the Mothers and Skanda 
could not have been, even in their earliest conceptions, simultaneously auspicious and inauspicious, 
connected with both fertility and disease, life and death. In other respects, his argument for historical 
transformation seems entirely plausible. 


44, 
GUPTA-ERA SCULPTURE AND INSCRIPTIONS 


Several fourth- and fifth-century, Gupta-era inscriptions make reference to Mother 
goddesses, while the earliest remains of Mother shrines appear to date to the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. In this period, we find evidence for the emergence of the 
Brahmanical saptamatrs, “Seven Mothers,” female counterparts to a series of major 
Brahmanical deities headed by an independent goddess, Camunda. There is appar- 
ent, moreover, a transformation by which Siva usurps Skanda’s position as leader 
of the Mothers, to the extent that Skanda rarely finds place in the iconographic pro- 
grams of post fifth-century Mother shrines. The goddess Camunda is normatively 
depicted as an emaciated and powerful hag whose iconography includes mortuary 
(kapalika) cult objects such as the skull and skull-staff (khatvanga). This variety of 
iconography is characteristic of tantric deities of the bhairavatantras and early Yogini 
cult, and it is possible that Camunda was, from her obscure beginning, a tantric deity. 
That is to say, the emergence of Camunda could in itself be an indicator of the exis- 
tence of a tantric goddess cult, perhaps even some form of the Yogini cult, although 
this is not at all certain.*3 

In the elite traditions represented in sculpture and inscriptions of the Gupta and 
early post-Gupta period, the Seven Mothers appear to eclipse the more diverse Moth- 
ers popular in the Kusana era. Inscriptions associate the Udayagiri Saiva cave com- 
plex of the early fifth century with the emperor Candragupta 1, a site having mul- 
tiple sets of the Seven Mothers.34+ Another royal Gupta inscription, that of the mid 


fifth-century Bihar Stone Pillar erected by Skandagupta, also appears to include a 


33 It is conceivable that the matrtantras (“Tantras of the Mother Goddesses”) mentioned in some Saiva 
sources were connected with a tantric cult of Camunda and the Mothers. However, perhaps the earliest 
source to mention these—the old Skandapurana—identifies them with the yamalatantras of the Saiva 
Yogini cult. On the Skandapurana, see the subsequent section. One possible preservation from an early 
tantric cult of Camunda is the love magic of Indian erotic literature (kamasastra); see Gyula Wojtilla, 
“VaSsikarana Texts in Sanskrit KamaSastra Literature,” in Teun Goudriaan, ed., The Sanskrit Tradition and 
Tantrism, 109-16. 

34 The two inscriptions associated with the Udayagiri cave temples are published as nos. 7 and 11 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. w1, as well as in D. C. Sircar’s Select Inscriptions. The dated 
inscription ends with a profession of devotion to Siva (bhaktya bhagavatas sambhor gguham etam akarayat, 
“He had this cave [temple] made out of devotion to Lord Siva”). 
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profession of devotion to the Mothers and Skanda.?> Later, the Calukya monarchs 
would claim descent from the ancient Mother goddess Hariti, claiming also to have 
been “made prosperous by the Seven Mothers, who are the mothers of the seven 
worlds,” and to have enjoyed the protection of Skanda.3° Such royal patronage of 
the cult of the Mothers finds attestation in the numerous cave shrines and stone 
temples which survive from the fifth century and beyond. Alongside these, how- 
ever, must have persisted more humble forms of Mother-goddess worship; tantric 
literature speaks of Mother shrines in isolated places as though, like the crossroads, 
jungles, and cremation grounds they are mentioned alongside, they were an integral 
part of the landscape.3” 

Perhaps the earliest unambiguous evidence for a temple cult of the Mothers, as 
well as their association with Saivism, comes from Gupta-period inscribed copper 
plates recovered from Bagh, M.P. Two plates from the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury mention endowments made in favor of Mother goddess temples.3° One records 
the gift of revenue from two villages and a plot of land for maintaining the worship 
of the Mothers at Navatataka, installed by the same royal patron. Recording a land- 
grant made “for the support of a shrine of the Mothers established by a Pasupata 
Acarya Lokodadhi,”39 the second is dated a few years later to the year 375/76 or 
376/77 c.E. The endowment makes provisions for funding ongoing worship of the 
Mothers, described as involving bali and caru (both normally consisting of food offer- 


ings), the ambiguous sal[t]tra, “sacrifice,” and offerings of incense, scents, and flow- 


35 Published as inscription 49 in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 11, 72-78. 

36From the Navsari plates of Yuvaraja Sryaérayasiladitya, found in the Surat district of 
modern Gujrat: haritiputranam saptalokamatrbhis saptamatrbhi[r abhi]varddhitasa [=varddhitanam, ed.] 
karttikeyapariraksanapraptakalyanaparamparanam ...calikyanam .... Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
iv. A number of other Calukya inscriptions invoking the Mothers were published by John F. Fleet in 
Indian Antiquary, vols. vi-vi. 

37 See the discussion of matrs in the Nisvasatattvasamhita in chapter 3. 

38 The relevant plates are numbers u and x in the collection published by K. V. Ramesh and S. P. 
Tewari, A Copper-plate Hoard of the Gupta Period from Bagh, Madhya Pradesh, 4-6, 21-23. Scholars who 
have discussed these include Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Initiating the Monarch in Saivism and 
the Buddhist Way of Mantras” (forthcoming); Yokochi, “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 110 (n. 83); and B. 
D. Chattopadhyay, “ ‘Reappearance’ of the Goddess or the Brahmanical Mode of Appropriation: Some 
Early Epigraphic Evidence Bearing Upon Goddess Cults,” 257-58. 

39 Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Initiating the Monarch,” 15-16. 
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ers.4° Neither inscription indicates whether the temples housed the Seven Mothers 
or a more archaic configuration. However, the latter temple’s Pasupata affiliation 
suggests the possibility of a Saiva iconic program, such as comes into sculptural evi- 
dence in the fifth century. At Udayagiri, in the Vidisa district of Madhya Pradesh, two 
Saiva cave temples dating to the turn of the fifth century incorporate niche-shrines 
of the Seven Mothers, and one of the sets might have been headed by an image of 
Skanda;** another temple (cave no. 3) does house Skanda as its cult image. This 
site appears transitional, maintaining the Mothers’ old associations with Skanda, but 
within the context of the worship of Siva. Later in the same century, a cliff-cut shrine 
between Badoh and Pathari, also in modern-day Madhya Pradesh, would eschew 
all associations with Skanda and Kusana-era guardian figures, containing images of 
the Seven Mothers in the company of a seated, iirdhvaretas Siva alone. In Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasambhava, probably also of the fifth century, the Mothers feature in the retinue 
of Siva with no special connection to Skanda.4? 

Among the early inscriptions, the most significant for the history of the Yogini 
cult is the well-known Gangdhar inscription of the vikrama-year 480, that is, 423/24 
or 424/25 c.E.43 This records the construction of a Visnu temple, a temple of the 
Mothers (matrnam vesman), and a drinking well by Mayiraksaka, a minister of the 
monarch Visvavarman, at the central Indian cite of Gangdhar in western Malwa dis- 


trict. The inscription describes the temple as “extremely terrible” and “filled with 


4° According to lines 3-6 of plate x, the land grant in question is to provide “for revenue 
(°bhogaya) to be used (upayojya) for bali, caru, satra, incense, scented pastes, flowers, and garlands” 
for the Mothers of the temple of Pificchikanaka village, “established by the revered Pasupata teacher 
Lokodadhi” (bhagavallokodadhipasupatacaryapratisthapitapificchikanakagramamatrsthanadevakulasya ...dev- 
agraharamatrnam balicarusatradhiipagandhapuspamalyopayojyabhogaya; °puspa® is the editors’ emendation 
of °pujya°). Ramesh and Tewari, A Copper-plate Hoard, 22. 

* Katherine Harper, Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 75-79. Although I am unable to confirm her 
reading of the iconography, Harper sees characteristic features of Skanda in the figure on the left wall 
abutting the row of Mother goddesses, in the shrine outside of cave no. 3. Ibid., 76. 

# It is noteworthy that the matrs, mentioned in canto vir (30-31, 38) as part of the wedding entourage 
of Siva, are a group of unspecified number. They are followed in the entourage by Kali, “whose 
ornaments are skulls” (kapalabharana, 39b). 

#3 This inscription was first published by John F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 1, in- 
scription 17 (pp. 72-78). D. C. Sircar published a subsequent edition in Select Inscriptions Bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, vol. 1, 399-405. 
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dakinis,” while depicting the Mothers as “they who make the oceans tumultuous 
through powerful winds arising from tantras” (tantrodbhita°).4 This inscription thus 
associates the Mothers simultaneously with hordes of female spirits (dakinis), magi- 
cal powers, and a temple cult, also providing early and significant occurrences of the 
terms dakini and tantra in the context of Mother-goddess worship. 

Dakini, probably connected with the Sanskrit verbal root ,/di, “to fly,”4> and the 
basis of the modern North Indian term dain, “witch,” denotes a class of female spirits 
prominent in taxonomies of yoginis. While tantric Saiva sources generally speak of 
the dakini as a pernicious being, the term is often perfectly synonymous with yogini, 
especially in the yoginitantras of later Tantric Buddhism.*° As for the inscription’s use 
of the word tantra, this is probably, as D. C. Sircar recognized,4” in the well-attested 
sense of “spell,” such as in the expression tantramantra.4® It seems improbable that the 
word could refer here to Tantric scripture—potentially matrtantras or dakinitantras*9— 
for “powerful winds” (prabalapavana) would not in normal usage be described as 


having arisen (udbhita) from texts.°° 


44 Verse 23 (on lines 35-37): 


matrnan ca [pramu]ditaghanatyartthanihradininam 
tantrodbhiitaprabalapavanodvarttitambhonidhinam || 

ee a Sakae gatam idam dakinisamprakirnnam 
vesmatyugram nrpatisacivo ["]karayat punyahetoh || 23 || 


45 Adelheid Herrmann-Pfandt discusses the derivation of the word in Dakinis: zur Stellung und Symbo- 
lik des Weiblichen im tantrischen Buddhismus, 115-16. The etymological link to the root /di or \/dai is tra- 
ditional; for example, Bhavabhatta and Jayabhadra, commentators on the Buddhist Laghusamvaratantra, 
both connect the word dakini to /dai. See Bhavabhatta ad Laghusamvara 1.2, Sarnath edition, p. 6; and 
also Jayabhadra commenting on the same verse, p. 107 in Sugiki’s edition of the Cakrasamvarapafijika. 

4 For descriptions of the dakini as a dangerous variety of female spirit, cf., e.g., BraYa Lv (12, 43- 
44), xcvur (38-39), and xcrx (10-12), and the definition Ksemaraja quotes of the rudradakint from the 
Sarvavtratantra, ad Netratantra 2.16. See also chapter 3 of this thesis, n. 29. On the general synonymity 
of yogini and dakini in Tantric Buddhism, note for example that the scriptural class often referred to as 
yoginitantras has as one of its earliest and most authoritative texts the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijala- 
samvara, dakinijala referring to the matrix of female deities. Cf. Prapaficayoginijala and Yoginijala, titles of 
lost Saivas texts mentioned in BraYa xxxvu1.39cd. The expression yoginijalasamvara, incidentally, occurs 
several times in BraYa ivi, while BraYa Lvi teaches an observance (vrata) by the same name. 

47 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, vol. 1, 405. 

4 Cf, e.g., Malatimadhava 1x.52, quoted later in this chapter in the discussion of this work. 

49 On matrtantras, see the subsequent section on the Skandapurana, and chapter 5, in the section 
discussing the title “Brahmayamala”. Dharmakirti makes reference to dakinitantras, on which subject see 
Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 11-12; and chapter 3 of this thesis. 

5° My interpretation of this passage undoubtedly has been influenced by Isaacson’s remarks on the 
subject, in a lecture given at the University of Pennsylvania in January 2003. 
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The Gangdhar inscription does not provide unambiguous evidence for a tantric 
cult of goddesses; for this, we would need indication of the ritual practices associ- 
ated with the Mother-goddess temple, or period textual evidence intimating tantric 
connections. Nonetheless, the inscription remains highly suggestive. Dakinis, as a 
variety of goddess or spirit, are in later literature closely associated with Tantra, and 
the description of the Mothers themselves uses imagery suggestive of powerful, “un- 
fettered” tantric goddesses,>* not at all in the image of the protective World Mothers 
(lokamatr) mentioned in other Gupta-era inscriptions. It is accordingly possible that 
the Gangdhar inscription records the existence of a tantric goddess cult in the fifth 
century, perhaps even a Yogini cult similar to that attested in Tantras such as the 
BraYa. At the least, it shows that characteristic elements of the conceptions of fe- 
male divinities prominent in the Yogini cult had come together by the early fifth 
century. Unfortunately, the Gangdhar inscription is exceptional: we have no other 
firmly dated evidence for a cult of Mother goddesses in the company of female spirits 
in the fifth century, which makes the inscription difficult to contextualize. The iconic 
program suggested, featuring Mothers and a host of minor goddesses, does not come 
into evidence again in temple contexts for many centuries. It is unclear whether the 
temple housed the Brahmanical Seven Mothers, while its possible association with a 


Visnu temple could suggest a non-Saiva cultic context. 


THE SKANDAPURANA: YAMALATANTRAS, YOGESVARIS, AND THE MOTHER GODDESSES OF 
KOTIVARSA 


The significance of the early Skandapurana® for the history of Saivism and early me- 


dieval Indian religion can hardly be overstated, as the recent studies of Hans Bakker 


5* Borrowing an expression from the title of an article of Nilima Chitgopekar, “The Unfettered Yo- 
ginis,” in Chitgopekar, ed., Invoking Goddesses: Gender Politics in Indian Religion, 82-111. 

5 The “early” or “old” Skandapurana should not be confused with the better-known published text 
by this name; the latter was in fact somewhat artifically assembled by pandits in the colonial period 
from various medieval tracts having the Skandapurana as locus of ascription. See Rob Adriaensen, et al, 
in introducing vol. 1 of the critical edition of the early Skandapurana. 
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and Harunaga Isaacson,°3 Yuko Yokochi,*4 and Peter Bisschop illustrate.>> Preserved 
in manuscripts that include a Nepalese codex of 810 c.E., scholars working on this 
text appear at present to concur on the probability of a sixth- or early seventh-century 
c.E. date.5° Its material is oriented toward an audience of Saiva laity, the mahesvaras, 
perhaps communities connected with Pasupata ascetics.5”7 While not hence specifi- 
cally concerned with tantric forms of Saivism, the Skandapurana nonetheless provides 
important early evidence for the Mantramarga, including the cult of yoginis. Signif- 
icantly, it attests the existence of yamalatantras, described as “Tantras of the Mother 
Goddesses” (mdatrtantras), and lists the BraYa among them. This constitutes highly 
significant evidence concerning the dating of the BraYa, discussed in chapter four, as 
well as significant early evidence for the Yogini cult. 

The historical importance of the Skandapurana’s reference to yamalatantras was 
discussed first by Sanderson, in correspondence quoted by R. Adriaensen et al. in 
introducing the Skandapurana critical edition.5*> In a subsequent article, Sanderson 
added further reflections on the passage in the course of reviewing early evidence for 
the Saiva Mantramarga, i.e. Tantric Saivism.>9 A fuller discussion nonetheless seems 
worthwhile, specifically examining its relevance to the cults of Mother goddesses 


and yoginis. It is in the second half of Chapter 171 that the relevant material occurs, 


53 See especially the study of the Skandapurana’s Varanasimahatyma, in vol. 2 of the Skandapurana 
critical edition, Bakker and Isaacson, eds. For Bakker’s several other contributions, see the bibliography. 

54 Yokochi’s doctoral thesis, “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” focuses upon the formation of the Hindu 
“Warrior Goddess” on the basis of material from the Skandapurana, of which she also edits several 
chapters. See also Yokochi, “Mahisasuramardini Myth and Icon. Studies in the Skandapurana 11.” 

55 Early Saivism and the Skandapurana: Sects and Centers. 

56 Announcing the Skandapurana editorial project, Adriaenson, Bakker, and Isaacson had proposed a 
tentative date of the 7th-8th centuries. “Towards a Critical Edition of the Skandapurana,” 328. In the 
first volume of the critical edition, however, the editorial team suggested the 6th—-8th centuries as the 
most plausible range of dates. Skandapurana, vol. 1, 4. Yokochi, as will be discussed, on the basis of 
the iconographic type of the Warrior Goddess in the Skandapurana, subsequently argued for the 6th—7th 
centuries as the most plausible period of composition. “Mahisasuramardini Myth and Icon,” 68-75. 
Taking into account Yokochi’s assessment, and on the basis of their own studies on the Skandapurana’s 
Varanasimahatmya material, Bakker and Isaacson have more recently suggested the probability of the 
sixth or early seventh centuries. Skandapurana, vol. 11, 48. 

57 R. Adriaensen et al, Skandapurana, vol. 1, 4. Concerning provenance, Bakker and Isaacson remark 
that “it has a certain probability per se that the Skandapurana was composed either in Varanasi, or in a 
(Pasupata) centre that had close contacts with this city.” Skandapurana, vol. 1, 48. 

58 Skandapurana, vol. 1, 7. 

59 “History through Textual Criticism,” 11. 
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within a mahatyma-narrative on the sacred site Kotivarsa, identified by Sanderson 
as being in the West Dinajpur District of Bengal and identical to Devikota.® This 
chapter picks up on several themes from the Mahabharata, beginning with Skanda’s 
enmity with Indra, whose place as foremost of warrior gods the divine youth usurps. 
Present also is the tale of Skanda’s violent assault upon the mountain Kraufica, this 
being perhaps an accretion from the mythology of the famous mountain-splitter In- 
dra. Another continuity is the motif of enemies of the gods becoming powerful by 
the boon of Brahma, necessitating unusual means for their defeat. But perhaps most 
notable in the Skandapurana’s narrative is the fact that Skanda himself disappears 
halfway, as the narrative of Kotivarsa commences, much as he disappears from the 
iconic program of Mother goddess shrines by the sixth century. 

The chapter begins with the story of Skanda’s rivalry with Indra and his decap- 
itation of the mountain Kraufica, which turns out to be an act of fratricide. The first 
of its two sections ends with Siva and Parvati returning home to Mt. Meru accom- 
panied by Skanda, who is described as “leader of the horde of Mother goddesses” 
(matrnam gananayakah, 73d). Yet the next section opens with the sage Vyasa asking 
how Siva, not Skanda, became “leader of the Mothers” (mat?nam nayakah, 78b); in the 
subsequent narrative, Skanda makes no appearance. Below I summarize the episode, 


Skandapurana 171.78-137, translating in full the most relevant section:°* 


Vyasa asks the sage Sanatkumara to narrate how Siva came to be leader of 
the Mother goddesses; how, why, and by whom the Mothers were created; 
what powers they possess; and what their locus is. [78-79] Sanatkumara 
narrates how Brahma once came upon a pleasant locale on the banks of 
the Eastern Ocean (pirvamahodadhi) and performed his sandhya-prayers 
there for ten-million years. [80-83] Admiring the surroundings, he de- 
cided to create a beautiful, gilded city there, to whose fortunate residents 
he guaranteed immortality and power. [84-91] The city is named Koti- 
varsa since Brahma, best of the gods, showers (varsati) a crore (koti) of 
desired wishes (istanam kamanam) upon its happy population. [92—-93ab] 


6 According to Sanderson, other names for this site include Devikotta, Sripitha, Srikota, and So- 
nitapura, this being located “on the bank of the Punarbhava river.” Its association with Siva as Hetuka 
or HetukeSvara is attested in several sources, including BraYa ur. “History through Textual Criticism,” 
7. Cf. Yokochi’s discussion of the location of the site in “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 106-7 (n. 79). 

7 Compare with Yokochi’s summary of verses 100cd—16ab, in “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 107. 
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He then returns to his heavenly court, after which the city is overrun by 
Asuras, led by Asukrodha, who thus became unintended beneficiaries of 
Brahma’s blessing. [93cd—97] Learning of what the Asuras were doing, all 
the gods convened to inform Brahma. Brahma pleaded inability, and they 
proceeded thence to approach Siva at the Himalayan forest where Parvati 
had performed penance. [98-100] 


When the gods entered there, led by Brahma, they suddenly became women 
“by the power of Parvati’s penance.”®? Siva asks why they have come, in 
response to which they tell of the torment inflicted by the Asuras. They 
also plead to be rid of the “miserable condition of being women” (krcchram 
stribhavam). [101-4ab] Siva however tells them to approach the Asuras as 
they are, for the proud demons may be slain only by women. Afterwards, 
the auspicious Mothers will return to their prior forms. [104cd-6] The 
gods then bow to Siva and request that he too join them as a woman, 
with whom they would slay the demons. Siva then created the auspicious 
goddess Rudrani, as well as an ugly Mother called Bahumamsa (“Very 
Fleshy”), the embodiment of universal destruction (jagatsamharariipini). 
[107-9] Brahma, Siva, Skanda, Visnu, and Indra create the Mother god- 
desses Brahmi, Rudrani, Kaumari, Vaisnavi and Varahi, and Indrani, re- 
spectively, with Siva’s Bahumamsa their leader, “the Great Vidya-mantra.”® 
And from all the other gods too emerged Mothers, possessing their na- 
tures and power, slayers of demons: Vayavi, Varuni, Yamya, Kauberi, 
Mahakali, Agneyi,4 and others by the thousands. [110-14] The Mothers 
proceed to the beautiful city and render it free of demons. 


When the demons had been slain, Siva came to the city to grant boons to 
the Mothers. Pleased, he told them,°5 ‘Having become Mother goddesses, 


62 Emphasis added. Skandapurana 171.101: 


pravistas tatra te deva brahmadyah sarva eva hi | 
striya evabhavan tiirnam parvatyas tapaso balat || 107 || 


°3 Skandapurana 171.112: 


sarvatejomayt devi matrnam pravara subha | 
bahumamsa mahavidya babhiiva vrsabhadhvajat || 112 || 


64 ].e. Mothers corresponding to Vayu, Varuna, Yama, Kubera, Mahakala, and Agni, respectively. 
This passage and its list bears comparison with the classification of Mothers according to Brahmanical 
deities in Mahabharata, Salyaparvan 45, quoted and discussed earlier. 

65 From verse 118cd forward, the remaining text is a direct translation. Skandapurana 171.116cd-36, 
Bhattarai edition: 


atha daityair hatais sarvair devadeva umapatih || 116 || 
ajagama pradesam tam matrnam varaditsaya | 

tan drstva nihatan sarvan daityan amaravidvisah || 117 || 
paritustas tada tasam varan pradad vrsadhvajah | 

jagato mataro yiityam matrbhiita bhavisyathah || 118 || 
yusmakam ye bhavisyanti bhaktah purusapumgavah | 
striyo vapi mahabhaga na tan himsanti himsakah || 119 || 
mrta mama ganas capi bhavisyanty ajaramarah | 
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you shall be the Mothers of the world. Those who will be devoted to 
you, whether the best of men or fortunate women, pernicious spirits will 
not harm; and after death, they shall become my ageless, immortal ga- 
nas. [115-19ab] This place of yours shall become world-famous, known 
as ‘Kotivarsa’, which frees one of all sin. And since I am your cause 
(hetu), because you were created by me, I will remain here by the name 
‘Hetukesvara’, granting boons. I shall dwell with you as your leader. 
[119cd-22] One who will worship you properly, together with me, shall, 
free of all sin, attain to the highest heavenly destination. Since the danavas 
were slain with a spear (Sala) by Bahumamsa, this sacred ford (tirtha) shall 
be known by the name Sillakunda (“Pool of the Spear”). And that best of 
men who drinks here from the Pool of the Spear and prostrates before 
Bahumamsa shall be unassailable by all harmful spirits. The beautiful 
river Mandakini shall be known here as Pratikila (“River Contrary”); she 
will always be brimming with blood for you. [123-26] 


bhavatinam idam sthanam kotivarsam iti Srutam || 120 || 
bhavisyati jagatkhyatam sarvapapapramocanam | 

aham hetur hi yusmakam yasmat srsta mayaiva ca || 121 || 
hetukesvaranamnaham sthasyamy atra varapradah | 
yusmabhih saha vatsyami nayakatve vyavasthitah || 122 || 
yas tu yusman maya sardham vidhivat piljayisyati | 
sarvapapavimuktatma sa param gatim apsyati || 123 || 
danava nihata yasmac chiilena bahumamsayéa | 

Siilakundam idam namna khyatam tirtham bhavisyati || 124 || 
tha Stilodakam pitva bahumamsam pranamya ca | 

adhrsyah sarvahimsranam bhavisyati narottamah || 125 || 
pratikileti vikhyata ramya mandakini nadz | 
rudhiraughavati seha bhavatinam bhavisyati || 126 || 

aham brahma ca visnus ca rsayas ca tapodhanah | 
matrtantrani divyani matryajnavidhim param || 127 || 
punyani prakarisyamo yajanam yair avapsyatha | 

brahmam svayambhuvam caiva kaumaram yamalam tatha || 128 || 
sarasvatam sagandharam aisanam nandiyamalam | 

tantrany etani yusmakam tathanyani sahasrasah || 129 || 
bhavisyanti nara yais tu yusman yaksyanti bhaktitah | 
naranam yajamananam varan yityam pradasyatha || 130 || 
divyasiddhiprada devyo divyayoga bhavisyatha | 

yas ca naryah sada yusman yaksyante sarahasyatah || 131 || 
yogesvaryo bhavisyanti rama divyaparakramah | 

chagalah kumbhakarnas ca madiyau ganandayakau || 132 || 
yusmakam dvarapalatve sthasyatas tau mamajnaya | 
kotivarsam idam sthanam matrnam priyam uttamam || 133 || 
Smasanam pravaram divyam bhavisyati sukhapradam | 
varan evam hi taml labdhva mataro lokamatarah || 134 || 
bhaktya pranamya devesam mumudur bhrsam arditah | 
tatahprabhrti tah sarvah sahitah Sasimaulina || 135 || 
kotivarse vasanti sma sarvalokabhayapradanh | 

evam sa bhagavan devo matrnam gananayakah | 

abhavac chankaro vyasa yan mam tvam prstavan asi || 136 || 


6 The interpretation of bhavatinam (“yours”) in 126d is not certain. 126cd might alternatively be 
understood to mean “brimming with blood, she [the river] will always here belong to you.” Isaacson, 
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‘Myself, Brahma, Visnu, and sages rich in penance shall create holy Mother 
Tantras through which you shall receive the highest worship, the rites of 
sacrifice to the Mothers (matryajnavidhi): the Brahmayamala, Svayambhuva- 
yamala, Kumarayamala, Sarasvatayamala, Gandharayamala, Isanayamala, and 
Nandiyamala—these Tantras of yours, and others too by the thousands, 
through which men shall worship you with devotion.®” [127-29ab] You 
shall grant boons to the men worshipping. You shall become goddesses 
who bestow divine siddhi, possessing divine yoga. Those women who 
always worship you, secretly, shall become yogesvaris, lovely women of 
divine valour. [129cd—31] And my gana-lords, Chagala (“the Goat”) and 
Kumbhakarna (“Pitcher-ears”), shall by my command remain with you 
as door guardians. This excellent place, Kotivarsa, dear to the Mothers, 
shall become the chief (pravara), divine cremation ground, which gives 
happiness. [132-34ab] 


‘Having obtained these boons, the Mother goddesses, Mothers of the 
worlds, prostrated before the Lord of the Gods and rejoiced, extremely 
excited. From that point on, all of them dwelt in Kotivarsa together with 
Siva, granting freedom from danger to the entire world. Thus did the 
divine lord Sankara become leader of the hordes of Mothers, O Vyasa, 
which is what you had asked me’. [134cd—36] 

Skandapurana 171 appears to present a transitional picture in several respects. In 
cultic terms, it juxtaposes a tantric Mother cult with an older, non-Mantramarga cult, 
illustrating also how they coexisted with shared cultic centers such as Kotivarsa. 
From the eighth century, the non-tantric Mother cult would wane, while tantric god- 
dess cults flourished.© On the level of myth, the Skandapurana provides a transitional 


link between the cycles of Skanda and the Mothers in the Mahabharata, and myths of 


the Mothers inscribed in later texts such as the Devimahatyma of the Markandeyapura- 


e-mail communication, Oct. 2006. In either case, the implication appears to be that the river runs red 
with the blood of sacrificial offerings to the Mother goddesses. 

67 On the interpretation of this passage, Sanderson remarks, “I propose that yamalam in 128d is to 
be understood with all (sarvasesataya), so that the titles indicated are Brahmayamala, Svayambhuvayamala, 
Kumarayamala (=Skandayamala), Gandharayamala, [sanayamala and Nandiyamala. For of these seven all but 
the Svayambhuvayamala and the Gandharayamala are found in the scriptural lists of yamalatantras known 
tome ...”. “History through Textual Criticism,” 7 (n. 4). I consider this proposal all but certain. In 
ibid., 7, Sanderson presents the seven lists of yamalatantras which had come to his attention in Saiva 
literature. 

68 As Meister discusses, shrines of the Mothers become increasingly rare, while on the other hand 
static doorway panels of the Seven Mothers become integral to temple iconography in central India, 
appearing first in the eighth century. “Regional Variations in Matrka Conventions,” 241-43. However, 
quite different is the case of Orissa; according to Thomas Donaldson, temples of the Mothers are attested 
from the seventh century, become common in the tenth century, and continue to be constructed even in 
the thirteenth. “Orissan Images of Varahi, Oddiyana Marici, and Related Sow-Faced Goddesses,” 170. 
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na.°9 As Yokochi points out, the Skandapuréana preserves the older, Kusana-era and 
Mahabharata conception of countless diverse Mother goddesses alongside the “Hin- 
duized” Gupta-era Seven Mothers. In the Skandapurana, the latter in fact appear only 
in this account of Kotivarsa.7? This Skandapurana chapter also provides clear links 
between the cult of Mothers and cult of Yoginis, which otherwise appear lacking in 
early non-tantric literature. There is moreover some evidence suggestive of a transi- 
tional iconic program for the Mother goddess shrine of Kotivarsa. 

Described in verses 118-26 is the laukika, i.e. non-tantric cult of the Mothers, 
the rituals associated with which involve pilgrimage, worship of the images of the 
Mothers and Siva-Hetukesvara, partaking of the sacred waters, and perhaps animal 
sacrifice (suggested by the reference to the river brimming with blood). The aims are 
correspondingly of the variety advanced in Saiva puranas: deliverance from harmful 
spirits, going to heaven, and joining Siva’s entourage of ganas after death. Verses 
127-34ab describe, however, a Mantramarga cult of the Mothers. Its rituals are those 
taught in the matr- or yamalatantras, and its aim, for men, magical powers or siddhi. 
For women, the secret rites promise more: the possibility of becoming yoginis, pow- 
erful and beautiful Mistresses of Yoga (yogesvaris). In the tantric cult, the goddess 
Bahumamsa is the “Great Vidya-mantra” (mahavidya). And for adepts of the Mother 
Tantras, Kotivarsa is not merely an holy ford and place of pilgrimage, but the best 
of cremation grounds, suggesting a possible kapalika orientation to the tantric Mother 
cult. 

Kotivarsa’s Mothers appear in the standard group of seven attested from the fifth 


century or a little earlier,7* with Bahumamsa, apparently the cultic focus, represent- 


69 On the dating and significance of the Devimahatmya, see the section on post Gupta-era Mother 
shrines below. 
7° Yokochi, “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 99-113, especially 110-11. Although not strong evidence 
in isolation, this fact might suggest that the seventh century would be too late a date for the Skanda- 
purana. Even in the sixth century, the paucity of references to the Seven Mothers is surprising in a Saiva 
purana. 
7 Viz., Brahmani, Rudrant, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani, and Bahumamsa. Skandapurana 
171.110cd-12: 
abhiit pitamahad brahmi sarvant sankarad api || 110 || 
kaumart sadmukhac capi visnor api ca vaisnavt | 
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ing Camunda, leader of the Mothers (matrnayika). While Camunda is most commonly 
depicted as a gaunt, ferocious hag, in this case the name Bahumamsa suggests corpu- 
lence.’* There are in fact early representations of Camunda as a full-bodied woman 
(cf. FIGURE 2.7), although I am not presently aware of a corpulent example.”?> In 
the present case, Bahumamsa might have been a goddess of local importance sub- 
sequently incorporated into the Mother cult and identified with Camunda.”* The 
Skandapurana does in fact attest a process by which important local goddesses were 
given Saiva identities through incorporation as Mothers. Chapters sixty-four and 
sixty-eight enumerate the names and locales assigned to the numerous Mother god- 


desses who emanate from the goddess Kausiki, linking the Mothers with an emergent 


varaht madhavad devi mahendri ca purandarat || 111 || 

sarvatejomayt devi matrnam pravara subha | 

bahumamsa mahavidya babhiiva vrsabhadhvajat || 112 || 
As Yokochi points out, this sequence shows clearly that the “standard” set of Seven matrs is intended, 
for the matrs had already been enumerated out of sequence in 108cd-110ab. “Rise of the Warrior 
Goddess,” 107-8. 

7 Cf. the goddess Brhodari (i.e. brhadudari, “She of the Big Belly”) mentioned in BraY@ 1.60-62. Not 
specifically identified with Camunda, she appears to fulfill the dual functions of tutelary goddess of 
her namesake village, and tantric deity, bestowing the vidya-mantra upon Yajfiasoma’s son. Yokochi 
suggests that bahumamsa is a euphemism and reinforces the goddess’s identity as the emaciated Camu- 
nda. Although speculative, this too might be possible. “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 108-9. 

7 Clear cases of early (pre eighth-century) images of Camunda as a full-bodied woman include those 
of the matr shines of the Siva cave temple at Aihole, that of the Aurangabad Buddhist caves, and the 
two early Ellora cave shrines (Ramesvara and Ravan-ka Kai). 

In Ellora’s Ravan-ka Kat cave matr shrine, the full-bodied Camunda at the right end of the row 
of seven matrs is clearly distinguished by her owl-vahana. In this shrine, a skeletal divine couple of 
problematic identity (discussed subsequently) occur to the right of GaneSa along the main wall. On the 
left wall is installed a four-armed Vinadhara with a bull vahana. In the Rameévara cave at Ellora (cave 
21), an elaborate dancing Siva is instead enshrined on the left wall, while the Vinadhara begins the set 
of matrs on the left of the main wall. On the right wall are a skeletal pair of male and female divinities. 
The female figure is unlikely to be Camunda, for Camunda appears to be among the full-bodied matrs 
along the main wall. 

In the Aihole Mother shrine of the Siva cave temple, on both the left and right walls stand three matrs, 
with two more flanking a central, ten-armed dancing Siva along the main wall. A diminutive Ganega 
stands on the viewer’s left between Siva and the Mother goddess, with a damaged figure of a diminutive 
two-armed male in the corresponding position on the right—perhaps the gana Virabhadra, whom one 
might expect to complement Ganeéa, although Meister suggests Skanda. “Regional Conventions,” 240. 
Closing the set at the end of the right wall is a full-bodied Camunda. 

Although the BraYa and many other early sources describe Camunda as emaciated, there is at least 
one textual description of a full-bodied Camunda: that of the Kashmiri Brhatkalottara, in which Yogesi, 
eighth of the Mothers, is visualized as emaciated and Camunda as full-figured. Alexis Sanderson, 
“Religion and the State: Saiva Officiants in the Territory of the King’s Brahmanical chaplain,” 267 (n. 
92). 

74 Cf. Yokochi’s discussion of Bahumamsa in “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 109. 
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theology of the Great Goddess as source of all goddesses.7> This rhetoric of emana- 
tion and localization appears almost as a precursor to the theology of Sakti, as adapted 
with great success from Tantric Saivism, through which any and all goddesses and 
their sacred sites, declared Saktipithas (“seats of sakti/power”), would be subsumed 


within the identity of the one Goddess.” 


The iconic type described for 
the Mothers of Kotivarsa might 
suggest a pre sixth-century date. 
Siva as Hetukesvara joins Bahu- 
mamsa in heading the Mothers, 
while he appoints his ganas Chagala 
(“the Goat”) and Kumbhakarna 
(“Pitcher-ears”) as door-guardians 
(dvarapala). This suggests that cult 
images of Siva and the Seven Moth- 
ers alone appeared in the central 
shrine (garbhagrha),’” with the ga- 
nas Chagala and Kumbhakarna in- 
stalled as guardians at the base of 


the vertical panels on either side of 


the entry door. Saiva Tantras refer 


FicuRE 2.7: Camunda and Vinayaka/Ganesa, Ramesvara : ‘ 
Cave (no. 21) matr shrine, Ellora. Sixth century. to the installation of such gana-lords 


as door guardians. For instance, in 
the Svacchandatantra’s description of ritual entry into the yagagrha (“worship shrine”), 


one first offers homage to the directional Mothers (dinmatrs) outside the shrine, then 


75 Skandapurana 64 narrates the emergence of manifold goddesses from Kausiki’s limbs. In Skanda- 
purana 68, Kausiki assigns the various Mother goddesses which emerged from her to locales, including 
Bahumamsa to Kotivarsa. See Yokochi’s discussion in ibid., g9-100, 111-12. 

76 See below in the brief discussion of the Devimahatmya. 

77 Although not impossible, it seems highly unlikely that the text would mention dvarapélas yet omit 
reference to other cult images in the garbhagrha. 
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to Ganesa and Sriflaksmi] on the overhead door lintel; one then worships Siva’s ga- 
na-lord Nandin on the left of the outer door frame, together with the river goddess 
Ganga, and on the right, Mahakala with Yamuna.” Netratantra 3 corroborates this 
procedure, its commentary mentioning also the ganas Mesanana (“Ram Face”) and 
Chaganana (“Goat Face”) as door guardians.”? 

What appears archaic about this iconic program is the placement and identity of 
the male deities. In Kusana-era matr sculpture, the Mothers were often depicted with 
images of the young, spear-bearing Skanda (FIGURE 2.2, 2.4) or the robust yaksa-lord 
Kubera (FIGURE 2.3), usually positioned to their side.8° However, from the Gupta era 
Siva himself often features as leader of the Mothers, particularly in the form of Na- 


tesa, “Lord of Dancers.”*! As head of the Brahmanical heptad of Mothers, Siva thus 


78 Svacchandatantra 2.22-25: 


sakaltkrtadehas tu puspam adaya suvrate | 

dinmatrbhyo namaskrtya dvaram samproksya yatnatah || 22 || 

Sivambhasastramantrena vighnaproccatanam bhavet | 

dvarasakhordhvato devam ganesam ca sriyam tatha || 23 || 

sampujya gandhapuspadyair dhitpadibhir anukramad | 

arghyapadyopaharais ca tato dvarasya cottare || 24 || 

nandigange samabhyarcya mahakalam ca daksine | 

kalindim caiva sampiijya yathanukramayogatah || 22 || 

“O pious woman, with one’s body transformed into [the mantra-body of] manifest (sakala) 
Siva, one should take up the flower, bow to the directional Mother goddesses, and sprinkle 
the door, carefully. Through the siva-water empowered by the weapon-mantra, obstruct- 
ing forces would be driven away. After worshipping Lord Ganesa and Sriflaksmi] [on the 
lintel] above the double-doors with scents, flowers, incense, etc., in sequence, to the left of 
the door one should worship Nandin and Ganga with the guest-water, water for washing 
the feet, and the offerings, and also Mahakala and Yamuna on the right, in the correct 
sequence. 


79 Netratantra 3.9: 
asamatrr ganam laksmim nandiganige ca piijayet | 
mahakalam tu yamundam dehalim piijayet tatah || 9 || 
According to Ksemaraja’s comments on this verse, in the system of the vama-stream of revelation, i.e. 
the cult of the Four Sisters of Tumburu expounded in the archaic vamatantras, Mesanana (“Ram Face”) 
and Chaganana (“Goat Face”) serve as additional (adhika) dvarapalas in shrine contexts, a fact perhaps 
relevant given the Skandapurana’s reference to “The Goat” as a door guardian at Kotivarsa. He remarks, 
bahir dinmatrh, dvarordhve ganapatilaksmyau, parsvadvaye nandigange mahakalayamune, vame dehaltm pra- 
navacaturthtnamahsabdayogena piljayet | asya nayasya sarvasahatvat siddhantadrsa nandigange daksine ptijye, 
mahakalayamune vame | vamasrotasy evam mesdsyacchagasyau tu adhikau daksinavamayoh | bhairavasrotasi 
samharapradhanatvad daksine mahakalayamune vame nandigange | sadardhe tu dindimahodarau adhikau || 9 || 
Cf. Ksemaraja’s remarks on 18.56cd. 
8° Joshi, Matrkas: Mothers in Kusana Art, 103-28. 
81 See the tables Meister provides for the iconic programs of Gupta and early post-Gupta mitr sets, 
as well as later sets from central and western India. “Regional Variations,” charts a and B. 
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replaces Skanda and Kubera. Yet in only one extant Mother shrine does Siva alone 
appear in the Mothers’ company: that of the fifth-century cliff shrine between Badoh 
and Pathari, in present-day Madhya Pradesh. In this case, an image which appears 
to be Siva flanks the Mothers—a two-armed, irdhvaretas yogin complemented by 
Camunda at the other end (FIGURE 2.8). Kotivarsa’s iconic program might hence 
have resembled that of Badoh-Pathari, the cult images being those of Siva, Bahu- 
mamsa, and six other matrs, with Chagala and Kumbhakarna placed outside the 
central shrine as door-guardians. 

With the exception of the early Badoh-Pathari shrine, the Seven Mothers are nor- 
mally depicted in the company of multiple gana-lords, or with Siva and a gana-lord. 
Most common as flanking figures are the elephant-headed Vinayaka or GaneSsa, and 
one of two anthropomorphic male figures usually identified as Virabhadra (“Aus- 
picious Hero”) and Vinadhara (“Bearer of the Vina”). Problematically, both of the 


82 Virabhadra, however, is in Saiva tex- 


latter are often described as forms of Siva. 
tual sources of the period considered a gana or gana-lord (ganesa, ganesvara, etc.) of 
Siva, or else a prominent rudra.°3 Hence, one common saptamatr iconic program pairs 


the gana-lord Virabhadra with another gana-lord, Vinadyaka, frequently flanking the 


Mothers on either side (FIGURE 2.9). While Virabhadra was undoubtedly included 


82 For example, Meister remarks, “Siva sits as Virabhadra or Vinadhara at the head of the Matrka set 
..., or dances as NateSa in their midst.” “Regional Variations,” 241. 

53 In some early sources, Virabhadra is a prominent rudra; note e.g. Sadyojyotis, in the Moksakarika, 
referring to the hundred rudras as “headed by Virabhadra” ([mahesano ‘nugrhnati] icchaya satarudrams 
ca virabhadrapurahsaran, 79b). In cosmology, Virabhadra presides as a bhuvanesvara over the high- 
est of the ascending series of bhuvanas (planes or worlds). Cf., e.g., Abhinavagupta’s Tantrasara, 
8.2: yat tu katipayakatipayabhedanugatam riipam tat tattvam yatha prthivt nama dyutikathinyasthaulyadiripa 
kalagniprabhrtivtrabhadrantabhuvanesadhisthitasamastabrahmandanugata. The Matangaparamesvara, which 
refers to Virabhadra as one of the lokanayakas, “world lords” (virabhadradayas caiva brahmanta lokanayakah, 
23.26cd), also describes the ganas as “led by Virabhadra” (virabhadrapurahsara, 23.47b). His role as a ga- 
na-lord is prominent in the early Skandapurana. And in the BraYa and other sources, Virabhadra is 
credited with revealing the Virabhadratantra. BraYa xxxvi11.61cd—62: 


iSvaro vijayovaca devi nisvasam eva ca || 61 || 
brahma svayambhuvas caiva vitrabhadras tathaiva ca | 
virabhadram mahadevi provaca vidhivistaram || 62 || 
nisvasam | em.; visvasam By* 


The association between Virabhadra and the Seven Mothers is attested in a number of tantric Saiva 
sources, such as the Viratantra, the seventy-third chapter of which describes the installation (sthapana) 
of the Seven Mothers, Virabhadra, and GaneSa. 


5g 


FicurE 2.8: Siva and the Seven Mother goddesses FicurE 2.9: Saptamatr Panel, with Virabhadra 
(detail). Saptamatr cliff shrine between Badoh and (left) and GaneSa (right). State Museum, Asha- 
Pathari, Madhya Pradesh. AIIS Photo Archive. puri, Madhya Pradesh. AIIS Photo Archive. 
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among the Mothers as a gana-lord, originally, I am less confident about the early 
identity of the Vinadhara image type; no gana by this description is mentioned in 
connection to matrs in period textual sources known to me. This probably points 
towards him being a form of Siva, who is indeed associated with the vina.54 In any 
case, a shift in the perception of both, from gana-lords to forms of Siva, might at some 
point have transpired, much as GaneSa undergoes a shift in identity from gana-lord 
to child of Siva and Parvati. 

It appears that the Mother shrine at Kotivarsa predates the association of the 
Mothers with Virabhadra or the Vinadhara, and the elephantine Vinayaka, all unmis- 
takably Saiva sacred figures whose images accompany the goddesses in post fifth- 
century shrines. In Kotivarsa’s iconic program, the ganas Chagala and Kumbhakarna 
appear instead, stationed outside the shrine proper, with Siva himself joining the 
Mothers in the sanctum. This pantheon suggests a transitional picture, for although 
described in the Skandapurana as ganas of Siva, Chagala and Kumbhakarna have clear 
ties with the older cult of Skanda. Perhaps not uncoincidentally, they moreover re- 
semble Skanda and Kubera, respectively, the primary deities depicted in connection 
with the Mother goddesses in early, Kusana-era statuary. 

Chagala, “the Goat,” is in all probability a name of Naigamesa, a goat-headed 
deity prominent in the mythology and cult of Skanda, with whom Skanda is some- 


times even identified.85 Such theriomorphic figures are attested in this period as 


84 There might however be some indication in early sculpture of a status similar to Virabhadra’s. 
Note that in the Mother shrine of the Ellora Ramesvara cave, the vind-bearer flanks, on the left, the row 
of matrs on the main shrine wall; on the left wall is installed a grand Siva image, NateSa. This could 
suggest that the vind-bearer was a gana-lord, for Siva-forms would otherwise appear twice, moreover 
in adjacent images. It is conceivable that the vina-bearer was a gana-lord of a type similar to Nandin, 
described in the Skandapurana as a “mini-Siva” who in appearance mirrors his divine lord. 

85In the Mahabharata, Naigamesa is also called Chagavaktra, “Goat Face;”cf. Mahabharata, Ara- 
nyakaparvan 215.23, where Agni is said to become Naigameya or Chagavaktra, Skanda’s companion. 
In Aranyakaparvan 217, mention is made of Chagavaktra, and then, connecting the two, one of Skanda’s 
six faces is said to be that of a goat, this being his primary face, “dear to the Mothers:” 


esa virastakah proktah skandamatrganodbhavah | 
chagavaktrena sahito navakah parikirtyate || 11 || 
sastham chagamayam vaktram skandasyaiveti viddhi tat | 
satsiro ‘bhyantaram rajan nityam matrganarcitam || 12 || 
sannam tu pravaram tasya sirsanam iha sabdyate | 


In another passage, Salyaparvan 43-37-40ab, Skanda makes himself fourfold, becoming Skanda, Sakha, 
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door-guardians; cf. FIGURE 2.11. Kumbhakarna, apparently a yaksa-type, is less read- 
ily identified. A raksasa by this name features in the Ramayana as Ravana’s brother, a 
deadly warrior and voracious eater and sleeper. I suspect that in the Skandapurana, 
Kumbhakarna (“Pitcher-ears”) is an alias of Ghantakarna, “Bell Ears,” the name of a 
gana of Siva mentioned in the Skandapurana and in other sources.*° It is also possible 
that in Kotivarsa, an assimilation has been made between a local yaksa and a gana 
of Siva. As a set, the Kotivarsa Mothers and their two gana-guardians appear to re- 
place the group of Nine Heroes mentioned in the Mahabharata, Aranyakaparvan 217: 
the seven Sisumatrs (“Mothers of the Infant[s]”), their ferocious son, perhaps named 
Lohitaksa,87 and Chagavaktra. In the Skandapurana account of Kotivarsa, Chagala or 
Chagavaktra is carried over from the older sisumatr set, while Siva’s gana Kumbhakar- 
na replaces Lohitaksa, both apparently fierce yaksa-types. Pitcher- or bell-shaped ears 
suggest the massive earrings commonly depicted on yaksas; cf. FIGURE 2.10, and com- 
pare also the bust of a fanged, large-eared yaksa (5th—-6th century) found at Pawaya, 
M.P., near to Gwalior (FIGURE 2.12). Continuity is thus apparent between the Maha- 
bharata’s “Nine Heroes” and the Kotivarsa Mothers and their guardians, Chagala and 


Kumbhakarna, the new set of nine presided over by Siva instead of Skanda. 


Visakha, and Naigamesa. 

86 Cf, e.g., Skandapuraina 164.61, quoted in the next note. Satsahasrasamhita 4.136a lists Ghantakarna 
in a series of palakas, “guardians,” a list which includes gana-lords such as Gajanana (136b). 

87 The name of the son of the sisumatrs is not unambiguous: he is described as “endowed with 
vitality,” “very terrible,” “born by the grace of Skanda,” “having red eyes,” “terrifying,” and a “little 
child:” Aranyaparvan 3.10-11: 


Wo 


etasam viryasampannah sigur namatidarunah | 
skandaprasadajah putro lohitakso bhayamkarah || 20 || 
esa virastakah proktah skandamatrganodbhavah | 
chagavaktrena sahito navakah parikirtyate || 11 || 


Here nama probably has an emphatic sense, for it seems probable that the proper name of the gana is 
Lohitaksa. Salyaparvan 45.22 lists the latter among four attendants (anucara) of Skanda: 


nandisenam lohitaksam ghantakarnam ca sammatam | 
caturtham asyanucaram khyatam kumudamalinam || 22 || 


Cf. Skandapurana 164.61, in a chapter closely parallel to and drawing upon Salyaparvan 45: 


ghantakarnam suraktaksam nandisenam ca durjayam | 
caturtham balinam srestham khyatam kumudamalinam || 62 || 
On this passage’s dependence upon the Mahabharata, see Yokochi, “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 


100. Note in these lists the presence of Ghantakarna, whom I suggested above could be identical to 
Kumbhakarna at Kotivarsa. 


FIGURE 2.10: Yaksa at pillar base, Nagarjuna- FIGURE 2.11: Theriomorphic gana or dvarapala. De- 
konda. National Museum, New Delhi. AIS orani temple (circa 6th century); Tala, near Bilaspur, 
Photo Archive. M.P. AIIS Photo Archive. 


At Kotivarsa, the emphasis on Chagala/Naigamesa and Kumbhakarna instead of 
Gane§ga and Virabhadra thus appears archaic, and could suggest transitional iconog- 
raphy of the fifth century or somewhat earlier. The possibility of unknown regional 
variations must however be taken into account, especially given that Kotivarsa lies 
in a peripheral zone of Brahmanical culture. Moreover, what appears in the textual 
description as archaic could simply be a continuity of narrative, the effort to link 
contemporary cult and revered myth. That is, the Skandapurana might not represent 
the iconic program at Kotivarsa “accurately.” The possibility is nonetheless signifi- 
cant that the site possessed a comparatively ancient shrine of the Mothers. While the 
Skandapurana, composed somewhat later, cannot be taken as a reliable indicator of 


the earliest cultic practices at Kotivarsa, it does at least indicate that in the sixth or 
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early seventh century, if not earlier, a Yogini cult had developed possessing close ties 


to the cult of Mother goddesses at important Saiva temples and pilgrimage spots. 


The Skandapurana’s description of 
the deities of Kotivarsa finds some 
corroboration in tantric literature. Ko- 
tivarsa features in the BraYa’s sacred 
geography as one of eight cremation 
grounds (Smagana);*8 and in the elab- 


orate initiation mandala described in 


4 BraYa 11, these are represented in 
FicurE 2.12: Head of a fanged, large-eared yaksa. the eight directions around the man- 
Pawaya, Gwalior, M.P. 5th-6th century. AJIS Photo 

Archive. dala perimeter, with Kotivarsa in the 
northeast. Its depiction includes the Pool of the Spear, but not Bahumamsa and 
Mother goddesses. HetukeSvara however presides in a circle of eight rudras, beyond 
whom lie six yoginis headed by Hetuki. In the outer deity circuit are four raksasas, 
and three of Siva’s ganas: Nandin, Chagala, and Kumbhakarna.*? The Tantrasadbhava, 
a text probably postdating the BraYa,?° also mentions Kumbhakarna as the ksetrapala 
(“sacred field guardian”) of Pundravardhana, the very region of Bengal where Koti- 


varsa is situated.9* At Kotivarsa itself (kotakhye) preside the goddess Karnamoti and 


“the field-guardian Hetuka.”9* Although not confirming the importance of Mother 


88 BraYa LXxxIv.81: 
prayaga varuna kolla attahasa jayantika | 
caritraikamrakani caiva kotivarsam tathastamam || 81 || 
attahasa ] em.; hattahasa By* 


Sanderson discusses the probable locations of these sites in “History through Textual Criticism,” 7 (n. 4). 
Tantrasadbhava 15.21 is identical to this verse, offering as substantive variants attahasa (adopted above) 
and the corrupt caritrekambukam (81c; Mss as reported by Dyczkowski). 

89 BraYa 111.120-27. 

9% See chapter 4, section 3. 

% Tantrasadbhava 19.57-58. On the location of Kotivarsa, see Sanderson, “History through Textual 
Criticism,” 7, and Yokochi, “Rise of the Warrior Goddess,” 106-7. Yokochi reports that Kotivarsa “is 
referred to as a Visaya of the Pundravardhana Bhukti in a grant of Mahipala 1, issued on his ninth regnal 
year, which was discovered among some ruins called Bangarh in the West Dinajpur district, Bengal.” 
Note however that Tantraloka 15.87-88 lists Devikotta and Pundravardhana as separate pithas. 

9° Tantrasadbhava 19.32-33: 
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goddesses at Kotivarsa, these scriptures of the Yogini cult do associate the site with 
tantric practice, linking it moreover to some of the same deities as Skandapurana 171. 

Elsewhere in the Skandapurana, evidence for the Yogini cult appears meager. 
Chapter 155 mentions a class of female beings called yogesvaris, a synonym of yogini, 
in the context of the never-ending battle of sura and asura. From drops of the blood 
of Andhaka, impaled by Siva, sprang warriors who rout Siva’s ganas. Siva then, it 
seems, creates the Mistresses of Yoga (yogesvaris),9? and orders them to slay and “eat 
the great asuras who were born from drops of blood.” They oblige. Noteworthy here 
is that as a class of beings, the yogesvaris take on the martial role which had been 
the domain of Skanda’s demon-slaying matrs and other ganas in the Mahabharata, 
illustrating through myth an important historical continuity.9* Note also chapter sev- 
enty, which contains the mahatyma-narrative of the sacred mountain Sriparvata or 
Srigiri, a site early tantric Saiva texts mention as an important sacred site (pitha).9 
Its close association with the Yogini cult is attested in an early eighth-century drama, 
the Malatimadhava of Bhavabhiati, as discussed subsequently. However, in the Skanda- 
purdna account, the description of religious practices at Sriparvata appears largely to 
reflect Pasupata Saivism, with liberation the goal and yoga the means; mentioned 


also are pilgrimage practices of the Saiva laity.9° This accords in general with the 


karnamott tu kotyakhye mahabalakulodbhava | 
Silahasta sthita devi sarvayogesvaresvart || 32 || 
tasmin ksetre sthita devi vatavrksasamasritah | 
ksetrapalo mahakayo hetuko nama namatah || 33 || 


32b °kulodbhava | G; °kulodbhavah K Kh 32d °Svaresvari ] K Kh; °Svaraisvari G 


MSS as reported by Dyczkowski. 

* In this section, 10a-13b, there is loss of about four verse quarters in the editio princeps, including the 
object of [mahadevo] ‘srjat (“Siva created ...”). The beings he creates are however identified as yogesvaris 
in 15b. 

% The bellicosity of the early Mothers is illustrated for example in Aranyakaparvan 215 (16-22). 

% Cf., e.g, Svacchandatantra 9.374. 

© Note Skandapurana 167, which describes Sriparvata as a siddhiksetra (“a sacred field for attainment”) 
with hundreds of sivalingams, where Brahmins devoted to the practice of yoga attain spiritual success 
(siddhi). This Saiva, Brahmin sect of yogins is surely the PaSupatas. Skandapurana 167.103-07: 


tatra Sriparvato nama parvatah sriniketanah | 
siddhaimarasatakirnam siddhiksetram tad uttamam || 103 || 
Silino yatra linganam punyanam varadayinam | 

sahasram sthapitam vyasa siladena mahatmana || 104 || 

ye pasyanti tam isanam sriparvatanivasinam | 
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sectarian orientation of the Skandapurana. Yet the text might make allusion to the 
Mantramarga as well, telling the tale of how Parvati became a “great perfected yo- 
gini” (siddha mahayogesvari) by doing penance on Sriparvata.9” This terminology is 
suggestive of the Yogini cult, particularly in association with Sriparvata. 

Thus while the Saiva Yogini cult does not appear prominent in the Skandapurana, 
chapter 171 provides unambiguous evidence for its existence in the eighth century, 
fairly secure evidence for it in the seventh century, and a significant possibility for 


the sixth, depending upon the dating of the Skandapurana itself. Vague reference 


janmamrtyubhayam tesam nasti pumsam kadacana || 105 || 
anenaiva Sarirena tasmin ksetre bhavatmake | 
yogabhyasapara viprah siddhim yanti yathepsitam || 106 || 
manasapy abhigacchanti ye narah srigirim mune | 

na te yanti yamavasam mrtyav api samagate || 107 || 


97 After Sanatkuméra tells the tale of the asura Hiranyakasipu’s penance and defeat of the gods, 
Vyasa asks him about the mountain, Sriparvata, where he practiced his austerities. The Devi, while 
sporting with Siva on the mountain, had noticed powerful yogins there circumambulating [an image 
or lingam of] Siva, perfected through austerities and possessed of great yoga. She questions the lord 
about the yogins, and he describes them as “great ones perfected in yoga, abiding in the Pasupata 
yoga” (70.48ab). The Devi too desires this attainment, and performs penance there; as boon, Siva 
declares that she will become the Great Perfected Mistress of Yoga (siddha mahayogesvari), knowing the 
highest doctrine or meaning (parartha) of the “entire adhyatmatantra [spiritual treatise?]” taught by Siva. 
The mountain upon which she performed penance will be given the name “Sriparvata.” Skandapurana 
70.42-59, Bhattarai edition: 


hiranyakasipur daityo yatra tepe mahat tapah || 43 || 

girau tasmin mahapunye devadevo vrsadhvajah | 

umaya sahito devya reme nityam mahadyutih || 44 || 
tisthatas tatra devasya devi girivaratmaja | 

tapahsiddhan mahayogan jvalanadityavarcasah || 45 || 
krtva pradaksinam sambhoh sapranamam mahamune | 
gacchatas tan muhur drstva papraccha bhuvanesvaram || 46 || 
ka ete deva samsiddha yogisas tvam pranemire | 

tato devah prahasyainam uvdaca paramesvarah || 47 || 
yogasiddha mahatméano yoge pasupate sthitah | 

ya iharadhya mam devi jahuh pranan narottamah || 48 || 

ta ete siddhadeharthah svacchandagaticarinah | 
moksasiddheh param nistham gantarah paramam padam || 49 || 
atha samcintya suciram vismaydayatalocania | 

devam provaca Sarvani vacah paramapiijitam || 50 || 
yathaham api devesa prapnuyam siddhim tdrsim | 
karisyami tatha yatnam esa casmi gata vibho || 51 || 

tatah krtva sriyo rapam devi paramasobhana | 

mahat tatra tapas tepe sahasram parivatsaran || 52 || 

devas casya varam pradat taih samanam mahadyutih | 
krtsnasyadhyatmatantrasya maya proktasya bhamini || 53 || 
mahayogesvart siddha pararthajfia bhavisyasi | 
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to “Tantras by the thousands” suggests that even at this early date there may have 
existed a large and perhaps developed corpus of Mantramarga literature. This textual 
situation finds mutual corroboration in the BraYa, one of the scriptures the Skanda- 
purana lists, which as I shall discuss in chapter three describes a sizeable body of 
Saiva scripture in its account of the canon. It is significant, moreover, that the Skanda- 
purana places the Yogini cult in close association with the cult and shrines of Mother 
goddesses, for in this period, monumental shrines of the Mothers such as may have 
existed at Kotivarsa were constructed in considerable numbers. It is to more of this 


evidence that we turn next. 


POST-GUPTA ERA TEMPLES OF THE MOTHERS 


A large number of Mother-goddess shrines survive from the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies,9® and the circa mid sixth-century Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira speaks of the 
temple cult of Mothers alongside major sectarian denominations of the period, in- 
cluding Buddhism, Jainism, and the Vaisnava Bhagavatas.9? Nonetheless, the surviv- 
ing Mother shrines have clear Saiva orientations, occuring primarily in association 


with Siva temple complexes. While these hence attest the existence of a widespread 


98 See Katherine Harper, Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 101-49. 
99 Brhatsamhita 59.19: 


visnor bhagavatin magams ca savituh Sambhoh sabhasmadvijan 
matrnam api mandalakramavido vipran vidur brahmanah | 
Sakyan sarvahitasya santamanaso nagnan jinanam vidur 

ye yam devam upasritah svavidhina tais tasya karya kriya || 19 || 


Edition of A. V. Tripathi. The Saiva “brahmins with ashes” (sabhasmadvijan) are in all likelihood 
Pasupatas. While this passage does not specify the Mothers’ identities, elsewhere the text speaks of con- 
structing the images of Mothers in accordance with the appearances of the deities they are named after 
(matrganah kartavyah svanamadevanuriipakrtacihnah, 57.56ab). It therefore seems likely that Varahamihira 
knows of and refers to the Brahmanical Seven Mothers. His terminology for describing specialists 
in the cult of Mothers, “knowers of the mandala-sequence” (mandalakramavidah) or “knowers of the 
Mother-mandala” (matrmandalavidah, edition of H. Kern), has been taken by Harper as an indication of 
a tantric cultic orientation. Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 122. However, the mere occurrence of the 
term mandala does not warrant this; here it probably means “the group/set [of Mothers].” Note the 
same terminology in the inscription of the contemporaneous saptamatr shrine at Deogarh, which in its 
benedictory verse refers to the enshrined deities as the mandala of Mothers: 


“= = * <> sthanam jagadraksaksamaujasam 
matrnam lokamatrm(tr)nam mandalam bhiitaye [‘]stu vah || 1 || 


Epigraphia Indica xxx.15 (pp. 125-27). 
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Saiva temple cult of the Mothers, they bear an unclear relationship to developments 
in tantric forms of Saivism. That the two were in some contexts linked is suggested 
by the Skandapurana account of Kotivarsa. In the present section are discussed two 
facets of Mother shrines that could provide insight into this connection: cases of an 
eighth goddess in some sculpted sets of the Mothers, and the presence of kapalika 
deities and iconography. 

Tantric Saiva sources of the Yogini cult sometimes speak of Mother goddesses as 
an octad, rather than the earlier and more widely attested Brahmanical heptad, even 
when affirming their identity as “the Seven Mothers.”*°° In tantric literature, the 
eighth, additional Mother is sometimes Mahdalaksmi, or else the supreme Goddess of 
the bhairavatantras herself, often by the name Yogesi (=Yogini).*°* Hence in the BraYa, 
Bhairavi or Aghoresi is called “the one who completes the Mothers” (matrpiirani).*°? 
Puranic accounts evidence more variety; the Devimahatmya of the Markandeyapurana, 
for instance—a text which marks the entry of tantric Saiva notions of Sakti into the 


puranic theology of goddesses*°>—adds Narasimhi to the Mothers, the embodiment 


*° Thus chapter 1 of the Svacchandatantra, in the published Kashmiri recension, distributes 
the phonemes of the alphabet in vargas connected with eight Mothers—the usual heptad plus 
Mahalaksmi—after enumerating whom the text states, “these are the seven Great Mothers, situated 
in the seven worlds” (etah sapta mahamatrh saptalokavyavasthitah, 36cd). Sanderson points out that this 
reference to the Mothers is absent from the recension of the Svacchandatantra preserved in Nepalese 
manuscripts (personal communcation, January 2007). 

*°t For Yogesi as the name of the eighth Mother, cf., e.g., BraYa xxxxv.32, Tantrasadbhava 14.155b, 
Tantraloka 29.52d, and the Brhatkalottara, mentioned previously (n. 73). 

1? E.g. BraYa 11.18b. 

*°3 The Devimahatmya is frequently spoken of as a text foundational to the formation of Hindu goddess 
traditions, providing, for instance, an early example of the textual depiction of the Mothers. Note e.g. 
Harper, who assumes a circa 400-600 C.E dating of the text. Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 91, citing 
R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Pur?n?ic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 10-12. Cf. Thomas Coburn, 
who accepts a fifth- or sixth-century dating of the Devimahatmya, citing D. R. Bhandarkar, “Epigraphic 
Notes and Questions,” Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society xx111 (1909): 73-74; he also 
refers to V. V. Mirashi, “A Lower Limit for the Date of the Devi-Mahatmya,” Purana v1 1 (Jan. 1964): 
181-84. Coburn, Devi-Mahatmya: The Crystallization of the Goddess Tradition, 1, 63 (n. 204). However, the 
Devimahatmya is probably not as old as has been supposed: Yuko Yokochi questions on strong grounds 
the minimal evidence adduced in support of a sixth-century (or earlier) dating. She instead proposes 
the second half of the eighth century, primarily on the basis of the iconic type described for the Warrior 
Goddess. Rise of the Warrior Goddess, 21-23 (n. 42). 

Yokochi notes that the Devimahatmya is the first source of its type to draw upon the tantric Saiva 
conception of sakti in relation to the nature of goddesses more generally. She points out that Skanda- 
purana 171 does not describe the Mother-goddesses emitted by male gods as their saktis, in contrast to 
the Devimahatmya. Ibid., 15 (n. 31.). Her revised dating of the Devimahatmya fits well with the emerging 
picture of the chronology of tantric Saiva literature, for the tantric Saiva goddess cults that might have 
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of the feminine “power” (Sakti) of Visnu’s Man-lion avatara. Sculpted sets of Mother 
goddesses do not adopt equivalent iconographic schemes, although several add an 
eighth goddess. The mid sixth-century shrine in the Saiva cave temple at Aihole, 
mentioned earlier (n. 73), depicts eight Mothers and might include Mahalaksmi in 
place of Vaisnavi, adding Parvati to the heptad as well.*°+ Meister mentions two 
other cases of an eighth goddess among the Mothers: the late sixth-century Ele- 
phanta cave east of the main shrine, and the eighth-century Vaital Deul temple of 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa.*°> In both cases, the iconographically ambiguous eighth god- 
dess appears subordinate to Camunda, rather than transcending her in the manner 
of Aghoresi/Bhairavi in the Saiva Yogini cult.1° The eighth goddess at Vaital Deul 
bears a trident in one of her two arms, suggesting an association with Siva, but has 
no vahand marking her identity; Thomas Donaldson suggests Mahalaksmi, but on 
unclear grounds.*°” 

Another case of an eighth goddess joining the heptad of Mothers is the matr 
shrine of the little-studied Aurangabad Buddhist cave complex, perhaps of the sixth 


century.'°8 This small cave temple presages textual evidence of the seventh century 


inspired the theology of Sakti alluded to in the Devimahatmya seem likely to have been widespread by 
the eighth century. ; 

*°4 The central wall of this shrine features two goddesses framing a dancing Siva, with diminutive im- 
ages of GaneSa and either Virabhadra or Skanda standing below them. Meister identifies the goddesses 
as Parvati and Sri (i.e. Srilaksmi or Mahalaksmi). “Regional Variations,” 240. The latter deity holds 
a lotus, and could instead be (an unusual) Vaisnavi, while the image identified as Parvati possesses 
a crescent moon upon her headdress, like MaheSvari on the wall to the viewer’s left. This set could 
thus include both Mahalaksmi and the supreme Saiva goddess, the two most common additions to the 
heptad in tantric accounts of the Mother goddesses—or else it simply adds Parvati to the usual heptad. 

*°5 Thid., 237-38. 

106 While I follow Meister in identifying the emaciated image adjacent to GaneSa, on the left, as 
Camunda, Harper identifies the image as Kala, a male deity, in which case the standard heptad of 
Mother-goddesses is present. Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 113. This would to some extent bear 
comparison with the Ravan-ka kai shrine at Ellora; there, however Mahakala is depicted to the right of 
Gane§a, rather than within the row of Mothers, and is accompanied by a smaller, emaciated goddess— 
presumably Kali. 

'°7 Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art of Orissa, vol. 1, 109 (FIGURE 211). Perhaps Yogesi/Bhairavi? 

108 This is the so-called “Brahmanical cave,” located near to cave six. See Carmel Berkson, The Caves at 
Aurangabad. Early Buddhist Tantric Art in India, 217, 225-28. Katherine Harper suggests a close stylistic 
relationship between the Aurangabad Mothers and the matr sets of Elephanta and Ellora, Ramesvara 
cave, hence situating the shrine in the sixth century. Harper, Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 114. My 
description of the temple is based upon personal observation, as well as the images published by 
Berkson, ibid., passim. 
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pointing toward limited incorporation of the Mother-goddesses in Tantric Buddhism, 
discussed in chapter 4. Along its left wall are situated a row of six standing Moth- 
ers, flanked near the entrance by a four-armed male guardian figure, presumably 
Virabhadra. On the central wall, opposite the entrance, is situated an imposing seated 
GaneSa, flanked on either side by goddesses: the seventh Mother, Camunda, to the 
viewer's left, and a four-armed goddess on the right who bears a trisiila, sword, bell, 
and pitcher, possibly with a lion as vahana—Durga, it has been suggested.*°? Along 
with the case of Aihole, this points toward a convention of representing the spouse- 
goddess of Siva as eighth of the Mothers, in this case in the guise of the “Warrior 
Goddess” facet that rose to great prominence in the period, eulogized in the early 
seventh-century Candisataka of Bana.**® On the right wall are present two nonde- 
script seated Buddhas (one badly damaged) with attendent figures, displacing Siva 
and providing a Buddhist identity to the Mothers. 

Kapalika deities and iconography figure in representations of the Mothers from 
as early as the mid-sixth century. This development appears first, it seems, in the 
Mother shrines of the Ramesvara and Ravan-ka kai cave temples of Ellora, of the 
mid- or late-sixth centuries; these depart from earlier models by the addition of a 
skeletal divine couple adjacent to the Mothers (FIGURE 2.13). The identity of these 
deities is problematic: art-historians have suggested Kala (i.e. Mahakala) and Kali, 
which is plausible.**t As discussed subsequently, early seventh-century literature ev- 
idences the existence of a tantric cult of Mahakala, whose association with the Mother 
goddesses is described in chapter fifty-four of the BraYa. Inclusion of Mahakala in 
the iconographic programs of Ellora’s sixth-century Mother shrines hence suggests a 
degree of congruence with period texts. The identity of the female deity seems less 


certain; Bana speaks of Mahakala as the consort of Candika, a deity whose identity 


*°9 Berkson attributes this identification to Ramesh Gupte. Caves at Aurangabad, 227. 

™° It should be pointed out, however, that this eighth goddess is not contiguous with the other seven, 
for the image of Ganeéga intervenes; she might therefore not have been considered one of the Mothers, 
per se. 

™ Cf. Harper, Iconography of the Saptamatrikas, 113-14, 116-17. 
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may subsume any number of fierce Saiva goddesses, especially Durga and Camu- 
nda.*** As consort of Mahakala, this fierce goddess could be viewed as an eighth 
Mother, completing a pantheon akin to that described in BraYa t1v—the Seven Moth- 
ers headed by Mahakala (identified with Bhairava) and Bhairavi or Yogesvari. 

It does not seem possible to situate with precision the Mothers, as represented 
in sixth-century sculpture, with the goddesses as described in extant Saiva yogini 
literature; the latter might indeed belong to a somewhat later period. However, 
the evidence for a convention of including an eighth goddess and the presence of 
Mahakala in particular suggest possible correlations with developments in Tantric 
Saivism. On the other hand, it seems highly likely that the kapalika iconic program 
of the Vaital Deul temple of late eighth-century Orissa is informed by contempora- 
neous tantric pantheons and iconography, a period and region in which tantric Saiva 
goddess cults were undoubtedly prominent." 

This extraordinary temple enshrines a cult image of Camunda in a program that 
includes seven other Mother goddesses and seven male deities. Here we find the 
Mothers in a cultic context that is clearly sakta—Camunda, rather than Siva, presides 
as supreme deity—and manifestly kapalika in iconography. Besides Virabhadra and 
GaneSa, who normally accompany the Mothers, the male deities include Kubera, 
Varaha (who holds a skull-bowl), a seated yogin with a canopy of hooded serpants 
identified as “Nagaraja” (“King of Serpants”), and two Saiva, kapalika deities: a skele- 
tal (“Atiriktanga”) Bhairava holding a skull-cup and knife, astride a corpse; and a 
skeletal, ithypallic deity seated in yoga@sana on a corpse, whom Donaldson identifies 
as Gajasamharamiirti: Siva as “Slayer of the Elephant demon” (FIGURE 2.14).1"4 An 
Orissan-provenance text refers to the presiding Camunda of the temple as “Kapalini” 


(“Skull-bearer”), suggestive of the principle epithet of Bhairavi in the BraYa: Canda 


™? On Bana, see the subsequent section. In the BraYa, the name Candika occurs as a synonym of 
Camunda; cf. BraYa 11.16d. 

™3 While the outer structure contains an inscription of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the core 
shrine has a short inscription apparently dating to the late eighth century, on paleographic grounds. 
Krishna Chandra Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhuvaneswar, 32-33. 

114 Donaldson, vol. I, 108-12. 
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FicuRE 2.13: Mahakala and Kali? Ellora, Ramesvara cave temple, west wall of Mother-goddess shrine. 
AIIS Photo Archive. 


Kapalini, “Grim Bearer of the Skull.”**> Significantly, the temple’s decorative reliefs 
include carvings of male Saiva ascetics bearing skull-staves (khatvarga) and engaging 


in erotic activities, while there is evidence of sacrificial cultus as well—both sug- 


"5 Svarnadrimahodaya, cited by Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhuvaneswar, 233. Cf. Tantrasad- 
bhava 21, which provides a vidyd-mantra addressing Aghori as “Camunda Kapalini.” Tantrasadbhava 
21.154cd—56ab: 


siddhacamundakalpedam kathitam sarvakamadam || 154 || 

atah parataram vaksye aghorya bhimavikrama | 

camunde ['Jti padam adau kapalini atah param || 155 || 

svahantam pranavadyam ca milamantram idam subham | 

°vikrama ] conj.; °vikramam Mss_ kapalini ] em.; kapalini Mss 

“This kalpa of Siddhacamunda, which grants all wishes, has been spoken. Next, I shall 
teach something further: [the kalpa] of Aghori, the fierce indomitable one. The word 
CAMUNDE at the beginning, then KAPALINI, ending with svAHA and beginning with om 
[i.e. OM CAMUNDE KAPALINI SVAHA]: this is the auspicious root mantra.” 


As I mention in chapter 4, this mantra appears modelled upon the nine-syllable vidya-mantra of 
Aghoresi in the BraYa: [om] HUM CANDE KAPALINI SVAHA. 
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FicurE 2.14: Siva “Gajasamharamirti,” Vaital Deul temple, Bhuvanesvar. AIIS Photo Archive. 


gestive of a Vidyapitha ritual context."° The Tantrasadbhava, a Vidyapitha scripture 
perhaps also of the eighth century,"’” describes tantric ritual centered upon Camun- 
da and performed in temples of the Mothers (matrgrha), in one case with the aim of 


encountering yoginis.1" 


16 Donaldson publishes a relief from Vaital Deul of three kapalikas engaged in amorous activities; 
Tantra and Sakta Art, vol. 3, fig. 627. Panigrahi notes remains of a stone sacrificial altar (yiipa) outside of 
the temple. Archaeological Remains at Bhuvaneswar, 234. 

"7 On the Tantrasadbhava, see chapter 3, section 3, and chapter 5, section 3. 

118 Both of the references identified belong to Tantrasadbhava 21, referred to above (n. 115); one has 
as its context the vidya-mantra and worship of “Red Camunda” and the other, those of Camunda as 
Aghoresi or Canda Kapalini—supreme goddess of the BraYa. In the latter case, the ritual is said to 
bring about direct encounter with the yoginis. Tantrasadbhava 21.211cd—-13ab: 
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2.3. THE LATER LITERARY EVIDENCE 


WORKS OF BANA: THE KADAMBARI AND HARSACARITA 


In Bana’s Kadambari and Harsacarita, prose works of the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury composed by a contemporary of king Harsa (r. 606-47*"9), we find evidence 
for tantric Saiva ritualists and practices characteristic of the bhairavatantras.12° How- 
ever, while the divinities and varieties of ritual Bana depicts are in no small measure 
consistent with the Saiva Yogini cult, yoginis themselves find no mention. 

In the Kadambari, a love tale in ornate prose, the hero Candrapida happens upon 
a jungle temple of the goddess Candika while journeying to the city of Ujjayini. Of- 
ficiating over her worship is an elderly “Dravidian” ascetic (jaraddravidadharmika), 
whose grotesque appearance and dubious magical practices are described in some 
detail. The Harsacarita too, Bana’s chronicle of the early life of King Harsa, pro- 
vides substantial evidence for the Tantric Saivism of the bhairavatantras. As with the 
Kadambari, this work features in its third chapter a tantric ritualist: a “Southerner” 
(daksinatya) and “great Saiva” by the name Bhairavacarya, in this case an exhalted 
and powerful guru rather than macabre magician. The association between Bhairav- 
acarya and Harsa’s ancestor, the king Puspabhiti, culminates in the king serving as 
an assistant in vetalasadhana—the “zombie rite” by which Bhairavacarya ascends to 


the skies as a semi-divine wizard (vidyadhara). 


matrgrham pravistva tu pijayitva tu mandalam || 211 || 

japed yogesvartm devim supattas tadgateksanah | 

bhramamanam ivakase tavat tam nadate grham || 212 || 

agacchanti tato devyo yoginyo vikrtananah | 

“After entering a temple of the Mothers and worshipping [their] mandala, one should 
incant the [Vidya-mantra of the] goddess Yogesvari, (3) having a good cloth, one’s gaze 
fixed on that—up until the temple resounds, as though roaming through the sky (?). 
Afterwards come the goddesses, yoginis of grotesque visage.” 


The interpretation of 212bcd is somewhat uncertain; is the temple supposed to ascend into the sky? 
For supattas, perhaps read svapattas (“one’s ritual cloth”), referring to a cloth inscribed with a ritual 
diagram. 

"9D. Devahuti, Harsa: a Political Study, vii. 

720 Bana’s accounts of Saivism have been discussed by Lorenzen, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, 16-23; and 
briefly but with much substance by Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 11, 13 (n. 11). The 
latter’s remarks are referred to below. 
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The activities of the Dravidian ascetic in the Kadambari are highly suggestive of 


the power-seeking practices of the sadhaka taught in bhairavatantras. These include 


121 122 123 


the use of magical ointments (siddhafijana),’** powders (carna),*** minerals (dhatu), 
herbal salves (ausadhanjana),**+ bindis or forehead dots (tilaka),’*5 and mustard seed 
(siddharthaka);?° alchemy (rasayana);'?’ the effort to find hidden treasures and to en- 
ter the netherworlds;1*° practice of mantra-propitiation (mantrasadhana) for attaining 
invisibility;'*? and seeking power over yaksa maidens.%° While these and similar 
magical practices are not restricted to the bhairavatantras, they receive their greatest 
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elaboration in the latter scriptures."3* In addition, Bana’s Dravidian ascetic is said to 


1 He is referred to as having had one eye rupture “because of a magical eye-ointment given by a 
quack” (kuvadidattasiddhafijanasphutitaikalocanataya ...). 

? anyadesagatositasu jaratpravrajitasu bahukrtvah samprayuktastrtvasikaranaciirnena (“one who had often 
employed powder for controlling women 6n elderly nuns, who were staying [in the Candika temple 
precincts] after arriving from another land”). 

3 samjatadhatuvadavayuna (“one in whom the wind-humour disease (vayu) of belief in [magical] pig- 
ments/metals had arisen”). 

4 ingudtkosakrtausadhanjanasamgrahena (“one having a collection of herbal salves made from the bark 
of the Ingud?”). 

5 duhsiksitasramanadistatilakabaddhavibhavapratyasena (“one whose hope for power is bound to a [mag- 
ical] tilaka taught [him] by a poorly tutored ascetic”). 

126 asakrdabhimantritasiddharthakaprahatipradhavitaih pisacagrhitakaih karatalatadanacipitikrtasravanaputena 
(“one the inside of whose ears have been flattened by slaps of the palms of those possessed by goblins, 
who had been chased away by [his] blows of sesame seeds enchanted by mantras no few times”). 

7 asamyakkrtarasayananitakalajvarena (“one who has an untimely fever brought on by improperly per- 
formed alchemy”). 

128 avirbhittanidhivadavyadhina (“one in whom the disease of belief in hidden treasure was manifest”), 
and lagnasuravivarapravesapisacena (“one whom the ‘goblin’ of [desiring] entry to the netherworlds of 
the Asuras has latched onto”). 

"9 vardhitantardhanamantrasadhanasamgrahena (“one whose collection of rites of mantra-propitiation 
for [achieving] invisibility had grown large”). 

*3° pravurttayaksakanyakakamitvamanorathavyamohena (“one in whom has commenced an infatuation 
with the desire to be the lover of a yaksa-maiden”). 

3 Note for example BraYa xv.13-14, which contains a typical enumeration of magical attainments: 


adhuna sampravaksyami mahavetalasadhanam | 

yena tv astavidha siddhih sadhakasya prajayate || 13 || 

khadgam rocanapatalam vidyadharapadam tatha | 

padukau afijanan caiva uttisthantardhanakam tatha || 14 || 

“T shall now teach the great zombie rite, through which the eightfold siddhi arises for the 

sadhaka: [magical] sword and pigment, [ability to enter] the netherworlds, the state of 

being a vidyadhara, [magical] sandals and eye-ointment, levitation (? uttistha), and invisi- 

bility.” 
This list includes three of the “fruits” sought by the Dravidian ascetic: the ability to enter the nether- 
worlds, invisibility (antardhana), and magic ointment (afijana). Uddamaresvaratantra 14.10 links the latter 
two, mentioning a siddhafijana having invisibility as its purpose. Siddhafijana is also mentioned as a 
magical attainment in BraYa Lx1v.71cd (gudikakhadgavetalasiddhafijanarasani tu). The BraYa has a chapter 
ostensibly devoted to the subject of afijana: the afijanayogapatala, number Lxvui. Regarding magical 


fi) 


be versed in “thousands of wonder-tales of Sriparvata,”*3* a mountain closely asso- 
ciated with esoteric Saivism, and not to waver in his “self-identifcation with Siva” 


(Saivabhimana).*33 Although hence a Saiva, his devotion to Candika suggests engage- 


“powders” (ciirna), BraYa Lxxx.80cd mentions a recipe for one that, as is the case in Bana’s description, 
is used for bringing another person under one’s power (ciirnena stripumam vapi yavajjtvam vasam nayet). 
Concerning the magical dhatus mentioned in connection with Bana’s Dravidian, note for instance the 
mineral pigments haritala (yellow orpiment) and manahsila (red arsenic) in a list of siddhis in BraYa 
XLV.58—5gab: 


padukau rocana caiva haritalam manacchilam | 

yogafijanarasa devi khadgam cintamanis tathal| 58 || 

upatistanti vai tasya sadhakasya tu siddhayah | 

58a padukau | em.; paduka By" 58c °rasa | em.; °rasam By* 58d °manis ] em.; °manin By* 


As with cirna, afijana, osadhis (“herbs”), etc., dhatus are substances used in ritual, which, it appears, 
are also thought to manifest in siddhi-bestowing varieties as fruits of ritual. Ras@yana, which appears to 
refer to the potent material product of alchemical processes, is listed alongside these as a siddhi-inducing 
substance, manifesting as the fruit of ritual. See for example Tantrasadbhava 20: 


ksubhyanti puravasinyah sadhakam tu tato ‘naghe || 317 || 

prarthayanti pravesanti dadanti manasepsitam | 

rasam rasayanam divyam ausadhyo baladarpitah || 318 || 

afijanam padalepam ca paduko ‘tha manahsila | 

gudika Sastramala va yad anyam siddhikaranam || 319 || 

319a afijanam ] em.; afijana TsKTs‘"Ts8 —319c¢ gudika | Ts8; gutika TskTs* 

“The women of the city get aroused; then, O sinless woman, [they] beseech the sadhaka, 
give him entry, [and] proud of their power, grant him what his mind sought: divine 
elixir or rasayana, herbs, ointment, foot balm, sandals, red arsenic, pills, a set of weapons 
(Sastramala), or else another cause of siddhi.” 


(mss as reported by Dyczkowski.) Forehead marks or tilakas comprise a related category. Chapter five 
of the BraYa, for example, provides recipes for preparing tilaka compounds that bestow siddhi when 
enchanted by mantra and applied in ritual. On the other hand, siddharthaka or white mustard seeds do 
not as far as I know appear to manifest as a “fruit” of ritual, although they are certainly used in magical 
rites. 

Bana’s reference to nidhivada apparently refers to seeking hidden treasure by magical means. Com- 
pare for instance chapter nine of the Uddamaresvaratantra, which makes several references to obtaining 
wealth or hidden treasures as the result of ritual. For more detailed accounts, see the Buddhist Mafijusrt- 
millakalpa, e.g. chapter 55. As for what Bana refers to as asuravivarapravesa, “entry into the netherworlds 
of the Asuras,” tantric sources commonly call this patalasiddhi, “power [to enter] the netherworlds,” 
or simply patala. Cf. xv.13-14 above. Regarding the yaksa-maidens the Dravidian is said to lust after, 
these (yaksakanya, yaksint, etc.) are frequently mentioned among the various females a sadhaka might 
seek erotic power over. On such vasikarana, see chapter 5 of the present dissertation. Note also the 
practice of yaksinisadhana, rites specifically aimed at gaining the control of a yaksint, and not simply for 
erotic, but also magical ends. Cf., e.g., BORI MS no. 503 of 1895-98, “Yaksinisadhana.” In the BraYa, 
an entire chapter is devoted to this subject: Lx1v (labelled Lx), the yaksinisadhanapatala. Bana’s list of 
magical powers and substances bears comparison with that of the Buddhist Subahupariprccha, discussed 
by Ronald Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 200-01. 

"3? Sriparvatascaryavarttasahasrabhijfiena (“One well-versed in thousands of wonder tales of 
Sriparvata”). ; 

*33 Although this phrase might mean “pride in being a Saiva,” abhimana also has in tantric literature 
the technical sense of “meditative identification” with a deity. Note that the expression saivabhimana 
occurs with this meaning in Tantraloka 13.252a, where Abhinavagupta quotes or paraphrases the 
Nandisikhatantra. 
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ment in a tantric goddess cult, which is wholly consistent with the bhairavatantras of 
the Vidyapitha. ‘34 

Although the Harsacarita’s Bhairavacarya is not referred to as such, his ritual 
practices too are those of the siddhi-seeking specialist or sadhaka of the bhairavatantras, 
and Bana utilizes the technical terminology of tantric ritual. Bhairavacarya’s practice 
of piirvaseva, preliminary worship of a mantra-deity, is described in some detail."95 
Additionally, the vetalasadhana Bhairavacarya undertakes bears affinity in several re- 
spects with this ritual as described in BraYa xv, a chapter devoted to the subject. This 
rite marks the culmination of his propitiation of the heart-mantra of Mahakala.'3° On 
the fourteenth night of the waning moon, the king, duly initiated,9” joins three other 
disciples in taking up positions as guardians of the quarters in an ash-drawn mandala 


in a deserted temple near the cremation ground.13® 


In the center sits Bhairavacarya, 
upon a corpse. He performs fire sacrifice (homa) with black sesame seeds using a fire 
lit in the very mouth of the body. As he performs homa, incanting mantras, spirits 
attempt to disrupt him, until finally a powerful naga emerges from a fissure in the 
earth near the mandala. Angered at not being made bali offerings, the naga attacks, 
but suffers defeat at the hands of the king, who nonetheless spares the snake lord’s 


life on spotting his sacred thread. At this point the ritual comes to fruition: won 


over by the pious king, Laksmi herself manifests in his enchanted sword, attahdasa. 


34 Besides presiding over a temple of Candika, note that he is described as pattikalikhitadurgastotrena 

“one who by whom a eulogy-hymn of Durga has been copied onto a small cloth”), and jaram gatenapi 

daksinapathadhirajyavaraprarthanakadarthitadurgena (“despite having grown old, he afflicts Durga with 
prayers for the boon of overlordship of the Deccan”). 

35 Bhairavacarya states, in Sanderson’s translation, “I have completed the preliminary service 
(piirvaseva) of the great Mantra called the Heart of Mahakala by muttering it ten million times in a 
great cremation ground while wearing a garland of black flowers, a black robe and black unguent, 
with all the adornments prescribed in the Kalpa” (bhagavato mahakalahrdayanamno mahamantrasya krs- 
nasragambaranulepenakalpena kalpakathitena mahasmasane japakotya krtapiirvasevo'smi). “History through 
Textual Criticism,” 13 (n. 11). 

136 tasya [mahakalahrdayanamno mahamantrasya] vetalasadhanavasana siddhih. 

*37 It is possible that the king takes samayadiksa, the initiation of the samayin or “pledge holder,” by 
which he becomes a Saiva neophyte. This is suggested by Bana’s terminology, in which niyamavan 
(“possessing / observing the rules”) might be synonymous with samayin: athatikrantesv ahahsu praptayam 
ca tasyam eva krsnacaturdasyam saivena vidhina diksitah ksitipo niyamavan abhit (Then, when the days had 
past and that very [designated] fourteenth of the dark fortnight arrived, the King, initiated by Saiva 
procedure, became niyamavan”). 

138 mahasmasanasamipabhaji Siinyayatane. 
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Granted boons, he requests only siddhi for his guru, Bhairavacarya, who thereupon 
joins the ranks of the vidyadharas—flying, semi-divine wizards. Of her own accord, 
the goddess grants that Puspabhiti shall become progenitor of a line of great kings. 

Bana’s description of vetalasadhana matches in basic details with the more elab- 
orate account of BraYa xv.*39 In the BraYa’s description, the ritual takes place in a 
cremation ground on the fourteenth or tenth night of the waning moon, with the aid 
of assistants. The basic sequence of action is identical: the sadhaka, seated on the chest 
of the ritually prepared corpse, performs the fire sacrifice in its mouth, during the 
course of which various obstructing forces (vighnas) and spirits appear to distract or 
frighten him. Among the eight siddhis promised is “the state of being a vidyadhara” 
(vidyadharapada), Bhairavacarya’s aim in undertaking the ritual."4° In both descrip- 
tions, the successful ritual ends with the sadhaka flying off into the sky.“4* 

Both the Kadambart and Harsacarita make reference to tantric manuscripts and 
Saiva texts. Bhairavacarya’s lips droop slightly, as though laden with the weight of 
the entire Saiva canon “on the tip of his tongue.”"4? For his part, the Kadambari’s 
Dravidian ascetic possesses a collection of manuscripts that include a stotra of Durga 


copied onto a cloth (pattika),“43 and palm-leaf manuscripts with red-lac lettering con- 


*39 This chapter contains, to the best of my knowledge, the most detailed account of such a practice 
in tantric literature. Its description of vetalasadhana begins with verse 13. 

4° See BraYa xv.13-14, quoted above. Those seeking only “petty” (ksudra) or “middling” (madhyama) 
siddhis discontinue the ritual when the sought attainments are achieved. 

“In the BraYa, one attains a magical sword and becomes “lord of emperors,” with mastery over a 
crore of aerial vehicles. BraYa xv.63cd-64: 


yavad dhaste bhavet tasya tavat khadgam mahaprabham | 

tatas tam grhya mantrajfio utpate gaganangane || 63 || 

uttisthati vimanastho vimanaih parivaritah | 

tatraruhya mahadhiras cakravarttisvaro bhavet | 

kotya caiva vimananam adhipatyam avapnuyat || 64 || 

63b tavat | em.; tavad By* 63d gagana° | em.; gagana° By* 64a uttisthati ] corr; uttistati 
By* vimanastho ] em.; vimanastham By* 64b parivartitah | em.; parivaritam By* 64d 
°yvaro | corr.; °Isvaro By*64e vimananam ] corr.; vimananamm By* 

“At that time, there would appear in his hand a sword of great brilliance. Then, grasping 
this, the knower of mantras would fly up into the vault of the sky. He rises up in an aerial 
vehicle, surrounded by aerial vehicles. Mounting that, he, very wise, he would become 
the lord of emperors, and would obtain mastery over aerial vehicles, by the crore.” 


“4 Tihvagrasthitasarvasaivasamhitatibhareneva manakpralambitaustham. 
“43 As mentioned previously, he is described as pattikalikhitadurgastotrena, “One who by whom a stotra 
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taining “bogus spells and mantras.”"44 A text he possesses is moreover identified by 
name: Mahakalamata, the “Doctrine of Mahakala,” copied according to the instruc- 
tions of an elderly PaSupata ascetic (mahapasupata)."49 Similarly, Bhairavacarya is 
said to have performed pirvaseva (“preliminary service”) of “the great heart-mantra 
of Mahakala” according to the instructions laid down in its kalpa. It is possible 
that the Mahakalamata mentioned in the Kadambari is the same kalpa of Mahakala 
followed by Bhairavacarya, a kalpa being “the manuscript of a text setting out the 
procedure for the propitiation of a Mantra.”"4° Sanderson remarks that “neither the 
[| mahakalahrdaya] mantra nor its kalpa can be identified now but the details of the pro- 
cedure given by Bana tally closely with what is laid down in Tantric Saiva sources.”"47 
Providing parallels, Sanderson also points out that chapter fifty-four of the BraY@ is a 
kalpa of Mahakala.*4° It should be mentioned, furthermore, that one of this chapter’s 
titles is in fact Mahakalamata, although this is not necessarily the same Mahakalamata 
Bana appears to have known of.*4? 

Bana associates what we might consider tantric ritual proper with a variety of 
other exoticized practices. This nexus is particularly apparent in descriptions of the 


rites and penances undertaken by those seeking to avert the death of prince Harsa’s 


of Durga has been copied onto a small cloth.” 

4 dhiimaraktalaktakaksaratalapatrakuhakatantramantrapustikasamgrahina (“One having a collection of 
small manuscripts of bogus (kuhaka) spells (tantra) and mantras on palm leaves with letters in smokey 
red lac”). It might be possible that kuhaka is here a noun rather than adjective, in the sense of “quack” — 
the source of the manuscripts of tantras and mantras. The term occurs in a different sense in Ne- 
tratantra 18.89b, where Ksemaraja glosses it as yantrakrtyadi, “rites involving yantras, etc.” However, 
in the Svacchandoddyota, he instead glosses, kuhakam vismapakam mitahrdayapratyayakartndrajalaprayam 
(“kuhaka means something astonishing which causes faith in those of limited awareness—virtually mag- 
ical trickery”). 

“45 jirnamahapasupatopadesalikhitamahakalamatena, “One by whom the Mahakalamata had been copied, 
as instructed by an old Mahapasupata.” 

46 Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. 11, 78, citing Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 13. 

47 “History through Textual Criticism,” 13. 

“48 Thid. Following the colophon, Sanderson refers to this as chapter 52. 

“49 Although the colophon of BraYa Liv provides as the chapter title mudrapithadhikara (“the Seat 
of Mudras chapter”), verse 11cd gives its title as Mahakalamata (mahakalamatam hy etad yat surai[h] 
paripijitam). Kalpas outlining the propitiation of a specific mantra-deity probably circulated in multiple 
versions. Nothing in this chapter specifically matches Bana’s description of the piirvaseva of Mahakala, 
although vetdlasadhana is mentioned in 194c as one of the applications of the mandala of Mahakala and 
the Mothers. As I discuss in chapter 4, some of the kalpa texts included as chapters of the BraYa, such 
as the Mahakalamata, bear tenuous relationships to the text as a whole and could conceivably have been 
independent in origin. 
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ailing sire, and, in the Kadambari, in the practices Queen Vilasavati of Ujjayini engaged 
in hoping to conceive a son. In the former case, for instance, the king’s relatives fast 
indefinitely while laying in the presence of the deity Ahirbudhan,*%° noblemen pro- 
pitiate the Mother goddesses by burning themselves with lamps," a “Dravidian” 
prepares to offer his head to the god Amardaka,’>? a native of Andhra prays to the 
goddess Candika keeping his “rampart-like arms” (bahuvapra) uplifted,*>> servants 
propitiate Mahakala by burning incense resin upon their heads," intimates of the 
king offer slices of their own flesh in fire sacrifice,°> and princes openly perform 
“barter in human flesh.”*5° While mantra-practice and other distinctive characteris- 
tics of tantric ritual do not figure in this account, Bana associates both Tantra and 
these austerities with the same deities—Mahakala, Candika, and the Mother god- 
desses. In addition, he links both with South Indians and tribal peoples.*°” For her 


part, Queen Vilasavati of the Kadambart engages in a wide range of orthodox and 


*5° The royal skandhavara, “military camp”—the capital, according to E.B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas (p. 
135)—is thus described: kvacit pratisayitasnigdhabandhavaradhyamanahirbudhnam (“in which, in one place, 
Ahirbudhan is being worshipped by close relatives [undertaking the vow of indefinite] laying before 
the deity”). Ahirbudhan or Ahirbudhnya, a minor and archaic Vedic divinity, is listed in Mahabharata 
1.60.2-3 among the eleven rudras who are “mind-born sons” (manasah putrah) of Siva (sthanu). 

"51 kva cid dipikadahyamanakulaputrakaprasadyamanamatrmandalam (“[where,] in one place, the group of 
Mothers is being appeased by sons of good families being burnt by lamps”). 

*5? kva cin mundopaharaharanodyatadravidaprarthyamanamardakam. Lorenzen, following the translation 
of Cowell and Thomas, interprets this line as referring to “a Dravidian ready to solicit the Vampire 
[Vetala] with the offering of a skull.” Kapélikas and Kalamukhas, 17. In all likelihood, this is however a 
reference to a dravida preparing to offer a head to the deity Amardaka—perhaps his own, as would fit 
the context of extreme self-mortification. Saiva sources speak of Amardaka or Amardakabhairava as 
a deity, but mention also a class of spirits called amardakas. For example, BraYa Lx11.19 lists amardakas 
alongside the semi-divine siddhas, gandharvas, vetalas, and kinkaras, while BraYa@ Lxxvit is a kalpa-manual 
of Mahamardakabhairava (cf. BraYa Lxxu1.2cd: mahamardakadevasya kalpam vaksyami tattvatah—"I shall 
now teach the kalpa of lord Mahamardaka, as it truly is”). Amardaka is, furthermore, one of eight 
Bhairavas mentioned in Svacchandatantra 2. 

33 kva cid andhroddhriyamanabahuvapropayacyamanacandikam (“where in one place Candika is being 
worshipped by a man of Andhra holding up his rampart-like arms”). 

4 anyatra  Sirovidhrtaviliyamanagugguluvikalanavasevakanuniyamanamahakalam (“where elsewhere 
Mahakiala is being propitiated by young attendants deformed by the melting incense resin held on the 
head”). 

*55 aparatra nisitasastrinikrttatmamamsahomaprasaktaptavargam (“where elsewhere intimates [of the king] 
are engaged in offering homa of their own flesh cut off by sharp knives”). 

156 qnaratra prakaSanarapatikumarakakriyamanamahamamsavikrayaprakramam (“where elsewhere the pro- 
cess of bartering human flesh is being performed by the king’s princes, openly”). On mahamamsavikraya, 
see the subsequent discussion of the Malatimadhava. 

57 On the connection with tribals, note for instance the Kadambari’s mention of Sabara women ap- 
plying tilaka of red powder (sindiira) to the image of Candi (p. 225, lines ines 21-22). The introduction 
draws similar connections between Sabara tribesmen and the fierce goddess. 
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unorthodox practices in her quest to conceive a child. These include numerous aus- 
terities and worship of Candika and the Mothers, among other deities. Some of her 
practices involve mandala and mantra.15® 

In Bana’s works we thus find abundant evidence for characteristic ritual systems 
of the bhairavatantras. Absent, however, is reference to the sacred figure of the yo- 
gini or yogesvari. An association between tantric ritual and goddesses is nonetheless 
evident: the Dravidian ascetic of the Kadambari, for instance, officiates as priest of 
a Candika temple, and his engagement in tantric practices appears linked to devo- 
tion to the Goddess. This might suggest tantric Saivism as known to Bana was in 
a stage where ritual forms characteristic of the bhairavatantras and a tantric cult of 
Candika had developed, but in which focus upon the yogini was not yet central or 
well-known. 

In period literature, especially Bana’s Candisataka and the Devimahatmya of the 
Markandeyapurana, the terrible warrior goddess Candi or Candika becomes one of the 
principle ciphers for emergent conceptions of a singular Mahadevi, whose identity 
subsumes the myriad manifestations of feminine divinity. Although thus linked to all 
goddesses, Candi might in this period have been identified in particular with Camu- 
nda, leader of the Mothers, one indication being the synonymity of these names 
in the BraYa.159 The Harsacarita links Candika to the god Mahakala as consort,’ 
forming a divine couple whose cult is not however well-represented in surviving 


tantric literature. One detailed and early treatment of the tantric cult of Mahakala 


158 The description begins, yad yac ca kimcit kutas cic chusrava garbhatrsnayd tat tat sarvam cakara (“And 
she did eveything she heard from anywhere out of her yearning for [conceiving] a fetus”). Note for 
instance that she “engaged in lustration and auspicious rites in the crossroads on many fourteenth 
nights [of the lunar fortnight], standing in the middle of a mandala drawn by the great king [i.e. 
her husband], through which the deities of the directions were gratified by gifts of various food of- 
ferings” (mahanarendralikhitamandalamadhyavartint vividhabalidanananditadigdevatant bahulapaksacaturdast- 
nisasu catuspathe snapanamangalani bheje). It is also said that she “bore bamboo mantra-caskets contain- 
ing birch-bark written on with yellow pigment,” and that she “fastened [on herself] strands of herbs 
having protective cords” (gorocandalikhitabhirjapatragarbhan mantrakarandakan uvaha | raksapratisaropetany 
osadhisutrani babandha). 

59 In the BraYa, the seventh Mother is variously called Candika, Carcika, and Camunda. On this 
matter, see my annotation on BraY@ 11.16. 

160 Candika is described as mahakalabhisarikavesavibhramam bibhratim, “exhibiting coquettry with the 
guise of a women on a night rendevous with Mahakala.” 
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is BraYa iv, the Mahakalamata. This describes worship of the deity in a mandala 
of the eight Mothers, a configuration unusual in the BraYa and probably archaic. 
In addition, two late sixth-century shrines of Ellora depict a skeletal divine couple 
in the company of the Seven Mothers, a couple who have been, with a degree of 
plausibility, identified as Mahakala and Kali.1** The seventh-century tantric cults of 
Mahakala and Candi might therefore have emphasized Mother goddesses; but Bana 
does not intimate this association, nor does he make clear reference to a tantric cult of 
Mothers. These goddesses are nonetheless mentioned: Bhairavacarya, for instance, 
is said to dwell near a deserted temple of the Mothers, the queen Viladsavati visits 
Mother shrines, and reference is made to forest temples of Camunda.*© 

Taken as a whole, Bana’s works attest the existence of characteristic rituals and 
deities of the bhairavatantras, as well as the emergence of goddess-centered tantric 
practice. It is noteworthy that Bana associates tantrikas with the Deccan and South 
India. While Iam hesitant to place excessive value upon this regional association, it at 
least suggests Tantric Saivism was associated with areas and peoples marginal to the 
North-central heartland of Brahmanical culture, the “Middle Country” (madhyadesa). 
It is not clear whether tantric cults of the Mothers were yet widespread, nor whether 
the yogini had emerged as a sacred figure. Hence, while Bana’s early seventh-century 
references to Tantra are by no means incompatible with the Saiva yogini cult, they 
could instead imply a phase of Saivism that predates its development. There might, 
in addition, be historical significance to the divergent characterizations of Bana’s two 
tantrikas: while Bhairavacarya is presented as a respected and powerful figure, the 
Dravidian ascetic is described as an exotic, morally ambivalent, and rather inept 


sorceror. It is tempting to read into this distinction an emergent divide between a 


161 See the discussion in the previous section. 

162Tn Harsacarita 11, when the king asks the whereabouts of Bhairavacarya, he is told, asya jir- 
namatrgrhasyottarena bilvavatikam adhyaste (“he sits in a grove of bilva trees to the north of a decrepit 
Mother-goddess temple”). Chapter seven makes reference to forested areas having temples of Camun- 
da erected in dense groves (gahanatarusandanirmitacamundamandapair vanapradesaih). Cf. Yokochi, “Rise 
of the Warrior Goddess,” 108 (n. 81). In the Kadambari, Queen Vilasavati “went to temples of the Moth- 
ers in the vicinity, where faith is displayed [or perhaps, ‘where portents/signs are shown’]” (darsita- 
pratyayani samnidhanamatrbhavanani jagama). 
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well-established tantric Saiva cult of Bhairava, on the one hand, and newer, marginal, 
and more esoteric goddess cults. It is within the latter that the roots of the Yogini 


cult would lie. 


THE GAUDAVAHO OF VAKPATI 


In the Gaiidavaho, a Prakrit poetic work composed by Vakpatiraja, a contemporary 
of Bana, there occurs a reference to “Kaula women” (kaiilanario) in a hymn to the 
goddess Vindhyavasini, “She Who Dwells in the Vindhya Mountains.” Travelling 
through the Vindhya range of central India, the king YaSovarman approaches a jun- 
gle cave temple and offers eulogy, making vivid allusion to the sanguinary cult of 
the presiding Goddess. The hymn links her identity with that of the singular “War- 
rior Goddess” who is at once Durga, Kali, Candika, and so forth, as well as the 
pacific Parvati—primary locus of conceptions of the one Mahadevi."®3 As does Bana, 
Vakpati associates worship of the fierce goddess with exotic, macabre practices and 
peoples marginal to the civilized “Middle Country” (madhyadesa)—in this case forest- 
dwelling sabara tribals.**4 Significantly, the description of the Goddess’s cult suggests 
a tantric, kapalika ritual dimension, and makes reference to a human sacrifice viewed 
eagerly by throngs of female practitioners, described as “kaula women.” 

This seems to be the earliest use of the word kaula in literary works to describe a 
Saiva sect or its members; the reference is, furthermore, somewhat surprising given 
that the term is not employed in this sense in Vidyapitha texts such as the BraYa and 


Siddhayogesvarimata—the earliest Saiva literature connected with yoginis.1% “Kaula” 


163 Gaiidavaho, verses 285-338. Cf. Bana’s Candiéataka, where the conflation of the Warrior Goddess 
with Parvati is prominent. For a discussion focused on the iconic dimension of the Goddess’s descrip- 
tion in Gaiidavaho, see Yokochi, 146-51. 

164 Cf. Bana’s Kadambari, p- 65, in the description of the general of the Sabaras. Quoted by Yokochi, 
ibid., 148. 

165 The kapalika ritual context is suggested by reference to the temple environs as a cremation ground 
(masana), at which “heroes” (vira) sell human flesh, in verse 327. This is briefly discussed by Yokochi, 
ibid., 147. On the reference to Kaula women, see Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 11 
(n. 9). He translates the relevant passage as follows: “The Kaula women seem to form a shrine in the 
air as they clamber over each other in their eagerness to watch a victim of human sacrifice being carved 
up” (visasijjantamahapasudamsanasambhamaparoppararadha | gayane cciya gamdhaiidim kunamti kaiilanario). 

166 On this distinction of “Kaula” and “Vidyapitha,” see chapter 3. 
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could in this case have the sense of “[Women] of/belonging to the Mother-goddess 
clans,” referring to female tantric initiates, but not necessarily implying the ritual 
systems known from extant Kaula scriptures. Nonetheless, the context of corporate 
worship by women belonging to clans of the Mothers does suggest the existence 
of a Yogini cult connected with the fierce Goddess. This might, conceivably, be an 
historical development related to identification of the Warrior Goddess with Camu- 
nda, “leader of the Mothers,” with whom Skandapurana 171 connects the cult of yo- 
ginis. Though vague, the Gaiidavaho’s reference to female practitioners thus provides 
a valuable addition to the evidence from Bana, who in other respects provides more 


detailed accounts of Tantric Saivism. 


THE DASAKUMARACARITA OF DANDIN 


A narrative probably of the late seventh or early eighth century,°7 Dandin’s Dasa- 
kumaracarita has an episode of passing significance to the yogini cult. A young rogue, 
Kalahakantaka, plots to entrap the beautiful, faithful wife of a merchant by having 
her accused of witchcraft. He claims before the merchants’ guild to have seen her at 
night in the cremation ground dragging a corpse from a funeral pyre; upon seeing 
his contrived evidence for this, the townspeople believe her to be a sa@kini—a dreadful 
female being described in Saiva typologies of yoginis. Abandoned by her husband, 
she falls into the hands of the rogue.1® 

Despite the ironic and undoubtedly false etymological connection to saka (“leafy 
greens”), it requires little imagination to guess what business the decidedly non- 
vegetarian sakini might have with a half-roasted human corpse. Ksemaraja quotes 


the following definition from the Tantrasadbhava: 


A female who, for the purpose of shapeshifting, ever drinks the fluids of 


167 Dandin has been linked with the Pallava court of the late seventh and early eighth centuries; 
Walter Smith provides a brief bibliography on this matter in “The Visnu Image in the Shore Temple 
at Mamallapuram,” Artibus Asiae 56 (1996): 22. Isabelle Onians suggests the period of 690-725 for Da- 
ndin, placing Dasakumaracarita within the earlier part. Onians, trans., introduction to What Ten Young 
Men Did, 25. 

ae Dasakumaracita, chapter 11. Ihave consulted the text and translation given in Onians, ibid., 440-49. 
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living beings, after drawing them close by artifice, and who after obtain- 

ing [that fluid] slays the creatures—she should be known as a Sakini, ever 

delighting in dreadful places.*©9 
The Dasakumaracarita’s reference is the earliest | am aware of to the sakini in non- 
tantric literature, occuring in the context of an episode similar in nature to accounts 
of Sakinis and dakinis in the much later Kathdsaritsagara. Yet here the description 
so lacks in detail and context as to be unclear whether it reflects influence from a 
tantric cult of yoginis; belief in “witches” and female cremation-ground spirits are 
undoubtedly older phenomena. However, the period and terminology in question 
suggest the possibility that this sakini tale is directly inspired by tantric typologies of 


female spirits and contemporary perceptions of cremation-ground ritual. 


THE MALATIMADHAVA OF BHAVABHUTI 


Substantial evidence for the Saiva Mantramarga, and more particularly the Yogini 
cult of the bhairavatantras, emerges in Bhavabhiti’s Malatimadhava, an early eighth- 


century play.‘”° While not referring to specific texts,*7* 


it portrays ritual practices 
which reflect the cultic milieu of the Vidyapitha bhairavatantras. This drama revolves 
around the clever efforts of a Buddhist nun, Kamandaki, to bring about the marriage 
of Madhava and Malati, despite the latter having been promised to a favorite of 
the king. Events take a dramatic turn when Malati is abducted in the night by a 


fierce Saiva sadhaka named Aghoraghanta, and his female attendant, a yogini named 


Kapalakundala, who are intent on offering her in sacrifice to the goddess Camun- 


169 Netroddyota, quoted in the commentary on Netratantra 2.71: 


chalenakrsya pibati ksudra pranipayah sada | 
riipaparivartanartham labdhva patayati pasiin | 
Sakini sa tu vijfeya raudrasthanarata sada | 
With minor variants and corruptions, this corresponds to 16.163cd—64 in Dyczkowski’s draft edition of 
the Tantrasadbhava. 
17° On the dates of Bhavabhiti, see V.V. Mirashi, Bhavabhiiti, 1-11. 
171 Siva is, however, described as nigamanidhi, the “repository of scripture.” Act 9, verse 4. It seems 
probable that nigama refers to the Saiva Agamas/Tantras, for no other large body of scripture assigns 
its origin to him. 
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da.*7? 

This turn of events forms the subject of the Malattmadhava’s fifth act, set in the 
environs of a large cremation ground (smasanavata) in the city, near to which stands a 
temple of Karala, a local Camunda. Distressed at the prospect of Malati’s imminent 
marriage, Madhava sees no recourse but to adopt the desperate measure of “selling 
human flesh” (mahamamsasya vikrayah) at night to the spirits of the cremation ground, 
in return for his cherished boon.*7? A sword in the right hand and hunk of flesh in 
the left, Madhava sets out for the cremation ground. Simultaneously, Aghoraghan- 
ta, a skull-bearing sddhaka from the sacred mountain Sriparvata who dwells now in 
a nearby forest,'74 also avails himself of the fourteenth night of the waning moon 
to fulfill his pledge to sacrifice a “jewel of a woman” to the goddess.*7> While he 
proceeds to abduct the sleeping Malati, the yogini Kapalakundala flies off to the 
cremation ground to gather there items needed for the ritual. Malati is then led 
before the goddess adorned in the red garments and garlands of a sacrificial vic- 
tim, while Aghoraghanta and Kapalakundala offer worship. Hearing his beloved’s 
piteous adieu to the world, Madhava rushes to the temple and slays Aghoraghanta, 


rescuing Malati but incurring the wrath of Kapalakundala. 


72 David Lorenzen has discussed the Malatimadhava with the aim of highlighting evidence for a “lost 
Saivite sect” called the kapalikas, of which he assumes Aghoraghanta to be a representative. The Kapalikas 
and Kalamukhas. Two Lost Saivite Sects, 53-57. The limitation of this perspective is that the term kapalika, 
assuming a Saiva sect by this name in fact existed, can also be applied as a descriptive term to any and 
all carrying out mortuary observances—whether Atimarga Saivas, Tantric Saivas, or Buddhist tantrikas. 
Caution is called for in reading more than this into the term in any particular instance. Lorenzen, whose 
work was first published in 1972, was then unaware of the existence of a large body of tantric Saiva 
scripture attesting kapalika practices, although he addresses this in a cursory fashion in an appendix to 
the second edition. 

73 In Act Four, Madhava says to himself, hanta sarvatha samSsayitajanmasaphalyah samortto ‘smi | tat kim 
idanim kartavyam | na khalu mahamamsavikrayad anyam upayam pasyami | (“Alas, my life’s fulfillment has 
become completely jeopardized. What should I hence do now? I see no recourse at all other than 
the sale of human flesh”). Prose preceding verse 8. Sanskrit text as printed in Francois Grimal, ed., 
Hariharaviracita Malatimadhavatika. 

74 In Act One, Kamandaki’s disciple Avalokita describes him thus: “a sadhaka named Aghoraghanta 
who has come from Sriparvata, who roams at night, dwelling in the forest not far away and bearing 
a skull” (...sirtpavvadado dadassa rattiviharino nadidirarannavasino sahaissa mundadharino aghoraghanta- 
namadheassa ...). 

75 Kapalakundala remarks to herself, kathitam ca me guruna ‘vatse kapalakundale adya bhagavatyah 
karalayah prag upayacitam striratnam upahartavyam’ (“And my guru said to me, ‘my dear Kapalakun- 
dala, today the jewel of a woman previously promised to the goddess Kardla is to be sacrificed’ ”). Act 
Five, prose following verse 4. Cf. verse 25. 
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The vengance of the yogini bears fruit when she abducts Malati, whisking her 
off to the sacred mountain Sriparvata to offer up in sacrifice. In this terrible deed 
she is foiled by Saudamini, Kamandaki’s first disciple, who has herself attained 
the powers of a yogini and undertakes the Skullbearer-observance (kapalikavrata) on 
Sriparvata.'7° Saving the day, Saudamini then applies her power called aksepini siddhi 
to shuttle the heroine and hero through the sky back into the presence of Kamandaki. 
The good yogini then flies off to rescue Malati’s father from suicide, returning again 
to magically revive the swooning maiden. 

Madhava’s appearance and activity make it clear he was carrying out a tantric 
vrata or “special observance.” Although I am unable to find a description in tantric 
Saiva sources corresponding precisely to the vrata Madhava undertakes, almost all 
aspects have parallels. While the practice of offering human flesh in fire ritual (homa) 
is more common, Madhava’s flesh-for-boons barter with cremation-ground spirits is 
attested in tantric sources, and mentioned, for instance, by Bana in the Harsacarita.*”” 
Malatimadhava’s twelfth-century commentator Harihara attributes such a practice to 
the authority of the Siddhayogesvarimata, and quotes a passage to this effect which 
does not occur in the text’s surviving short recension.!7° Svacchandatantra 4, more- 
over, in the context of initiatory dream prognostication, lists among auspicious por- 
tents the sight of heroes, zombies, and siddhas trading human flesh in the cremation 


ground.'7? This cremation-ground practice is apparently mentioned in the Buddhist 


76 In Act One, Avalokita says to Kamandaki, “Your reverence, Saudamini now carries out a kapalika 
observance on Sriparvata, having obtained wondrous powers of mantrasiddhi” (bhaitvadi sa sodamint ahu- 
na samasadidadccariyamantasiddhippahava sirtpavvade kavaliavvadam dharedi). 

77 A relevant passage is quoted above (n. 156). Note also a reference in Harsacarita v1 to the son of 
Prayota, described as mahamamsavikrayavadavatila, “mad with the doctrine of selling human flesh;” he 
loses his life to a vetala called Talajangha. 

1% The passage attributed to the Siddhayogesvarimata reads, virahastan mahamamsam grhitva viraya- 
bhimatavaradanam (“Having accepted human flesh from the hand of a hero, there is the bestowing of 
the desired boon to the hero”). Comments ad prose preceding verse 8 (p. 154). While the first eight 
syllables could form an odd-numbered pada, the remainder is unmetrical. 

79 In the Kashmiri recension of the Svacchandatantra, as reflected in the xsts edition, dreaming of a 
cremation ground and dreaming of the sale of human flesh appear to be separate portents. However, in 
the Nepalese recension, as well as this passage as it was redacted into Tantrasadbhava 9, the cremation 
ground forms the setting for this flesh trade. Comparing the xsts edition (St"), three mss of Tantra- 
sadbhava 9 (as reported by Dyczkowski), and an early Nepalese Svacchandatantra codex (St°'= NAK1- 
224/NGMPP reel B28/18), all of which have independent value for constituting the text, the following 
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Subahupariprecha as well.!8° As for timing, the fourteenth night of the waning lunar 
fortnight (krsnapaksa) on which both Madhava and Aghoraghanta undertake their 
rituals is customarily favored for cremation ground rites, including those involving 
flesh offerings.1** 

Madhava is described as dark, his body nonetheless grey.'®? This could be a ref- 
erence to the otherwise dark Madhava being pale from love-sickness, which is in fact 
alluded to elsewhere in the play.83 However, this might possibly refer to his dark 
body being smeared with ashes, for vratas described in Saiva sources usually enjoin 
wearing particular colors, especially black or red, or else going naked, smearing the 


body with ashes, etc. He has bound his curly hair upwards in the fashion of the 


is proposed as the original form of the verse in question (Svacchandatantra 4.14cd-15ab, in the KsTs 
edition): 

jvalatpitrvane ramye viraviresibhir orte || 14 || 

vtravetalasiddhais ca mahamamsasya vikrayam | 

jvalat? ] SrePSpxstsT skh, jvat? S140); jvalan® Tsk 8 °vane ] Sr4Tsk khs; ovanam 

srs ramye | Sr Tsk kh. ramyam St"; (- - ?) Ts8 °viresibhir ] SrX8™Tskkh. oviregabhir 

Sr; (2) Ts8 —-vrte | TskKA; vrtam Sr°4Sr*5™; (2) Ts8  °siddhaig ] Sr*"5; °siddhis Sr’Ts8; 

°siddhas Tsk kh vikrayam ] Sr Sr*st5T sk; vikramam Ts8; (?) Tskh 

“And in a lovely, flaming cremation ground, surrounded by heroes and heroines, [one 

sees in dream] the trading of human flesh by heroes, zombies, and siddhas.” 


Ksemaraja, however, understands °siddhais in the Kashmiri recension as an associative instrumental 
(viravetalasiddhais ceti saharthe trttya). 

180 Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 203. 

181 For example, in BraYa xv, the practice of vetdlasadhana, a cremation-ground rite involving a corpse, 
is enjoined on the eighth or fourteenth night of the waning moon (xv.15). Siddhayogesvarimata 13 pro- 
vides a further example of an heroic rite (sadhana, performed after completion of pirvaseva) on the 
fourteenth dark lunar night. In this case, the hero fasts three nights and offers homa of human flesh 
before preceding on the fourteenth to the cremation ground, naked and alone. Standing erect, he recites 
the mantra until yoginis surround him, to whom he offers blood from his left hand as the guest-offering 
(argha). 

Tantrasadbhava 17 attests a rite in which one proceeds to the cremation ground on the krsnacaturdasi, 
bearing a human skull and reciting a mantra of Camunda. One offers there, in front of the cremation 
ground, animal flesh as bali. 


om camunde tiri tiri cchinda chinda vidhatre hiri hiri sphura sphura tistha tistha vividha vividha 
svaha | anena smasainam gatvad manusyakapalam dharayitva krsnacaturdasyam pasumamsena 
tasyagrato balim datva tavaj japed yavat sphutati | akasena gacchati yatra smasane tisthati tatra 
grham pasyati | 
MSS as reported by Dyczkowski; s/s silently regularized. The sequence of events envisioned in the last 
sentence is unclear (“he goes via the sky[;?] in the cremation ground where he stands|,?] there he sees 
a building”). 
782 Act Five, verse 5a: [ya esah] kuvalayadalasyamo ‘py arigam dadhat paridhisaram. 
183 In Act Three Kamandaki refers to Madhava having a body by nature dark like the priyangu vine, 
now pale and emaciated through his love-sickness (priyangusyamangaprakrtir api capandumadhuram vapuh 
ksamam ksamam vahati ramantyas ca bhavati, gcd). 
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matted, upward-fastened locks of the Saiva ascetic."*4 In addition, his bearing of a 
sword has parallels in cremation-ground observances. The Kulapaficasika, for exam- 
ple, refers to “great heroes” who, devoted to worship and meditation, swords in hand 
and lusting to drink human blood, wander the cremation grounds seeking encoun- 
ters (melaka) with yoginis.185 Compare also the mahocchusmavrata of BraYa xx1, fourth 
of five vratas corresponding to the Four Devis and Bhairava. In this observance, the 
sadhaka wears black clothing and garlands and a variety of ornaments, applies red 
lac on the feet, and bears a skull, skull-staff (khatvanga), a variety of weapons, and 
a damaru-drum, etc. Meditating and practicing penance in solitude, he wanders by 
night through places that include the cremation ground.1°° 

In addition to this portrayal of a radical vrata, Bhavabhtti’s drama attests tech- 
nical knowledge of a number of other aspects of Saiva ritual. Aghoraghanta is de- 
scribed as a sadhaka, the specialist engaged in solitary practices in pursuit of siddhi. 
He had practiced his mantrasadhana in this very temple of Karala, near the crema- 
tion ground,'®7 and dwells in the forest nearby. His practices are said to involve 
roaming by night, the sacrifice of living beings, and carrying out the Skullbearer- 


observance.'*° His close connection to a female disciple is also noteworthy: her role 


184 Act Five, prose preceding verse 5: tat ko ‘yam atigambhiramadhurakrtir uttambhitakutilakuntalah krpa- 
napanih smasanavatam avatarati (spoken by Kapalakundala). 

185 Kulapaficasika 3 (f. 4v): 
pujadhyanarata ye tu narasrkpanalampatah | 
nityodyukta mahavirah khadgahastah pratisthitah || 
Smasananilaye deva ratrau niyatane rata | 
katham nu labhate nityam yogimelapakam hara || 
°lampatah | em.; °lampatam Ms __ nityodyukta | conj.; nityodrakto Ms __ pratisthitah ] em.; pratisthita 
Ms nu] conj. (Isaacson); na Ms __hara | em.; harah Ms 
“O Hara, how do those great heroes who are devoted to worship and meditation, lusty for 
drinking human blood, endeavoring constantly, standing with swords in hand, devoted to 
wandering the cremation grounds at night, O god, always obtain melapa with the Yoginis?” 


NAK 1-1076 (NGMPP A40/13); transcription courtesy of Somadeva Vasudeva. 

186 BraYa xx1.83cd-100. Owing to length, an edition of this material is not provided here. 

187 Act Five, prose following verse 4: SmaSanavatasya nediyah karalayatanam yatra paryavasita- 
mantrasadhanasyasmadguror aghoraghantasyajfiaya savisesam adya pijasambharo maya samnidhapaniyah. On 
mantrasadhana, the practices following the sadhaka-consecration for achieving mastery of one’s mantra- 
deity, see Brunner-Lachaux, “Le Sadhaka.” It appears that it was the norm to practice mantrasadhana in 
a single, isolated place, as Aghoraghanta is said to have done in the temple of Karala. Ibid., 431. 

188 Avalokita describes Aghoraghanta as “one who wanders by night” and a “skull-bearer,” as quoted 
in n. 174 above. In Act Five, verse 29, Aghoraghanta refers to himself as himsaruci (“fond of violence”), 
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might be restricted to that of a student and assistant, but the implication could be 
that she is his ritual consort as well. This possibility lacks explicit intimation. 

While mortuary, kapalika elements were present in the Saiva Atimarga, cremation- 
ground rites focused upon control of the powerful and dangerous forces which 
congregate there appear unique to the Mantramarga, and particularly characterize 
the Vidyapitha bhairavatantras. Bhavabhiti vividly describes the cremation ground’s 
frightful night denizens, which include beings such as ulkamukhas (“meteor mouths”), 
pitanas (“stinkers”), and pisacas (“goblins”), as well as female varieties of the same.1°9 
Madhava bears his food-offering in the left hand, as befits radical tantric ritual. He 
advertizes this flesh as uncut by weapons, a criterion that apparently makes it accept- 
able to the spirits.1°° Saiva sources however sometimes praise the corpse of one fallen 


in battle as particularly suitable for ritual use.*9* 


Beyond the already extreme practice 
of making offerings of human flesh, scriptures such as the BraYa and Yoginisaficara 
mention the rite of actual human sacrifice as well,"°? whether or not this actually 
took place with any frequency. Given its sensational quality, Bhavabhtti is not alone 


among medieval poets in utilizing this theme for dramatic purposes. Attempted hu- 


man sacrifice to a fierce goddess comprises, for example, the dramatic focus of the 


and pranyupaharaketanajus (“frequenting places where there is sacrifice of living beings”). 

189 Act Five, verses 11-18. The ulkamukha is a somewhat uncommon category in Indian spiritology. 
In his commentary on the Netratantra, Ksemaraja identifies these with the pisaca (“goblin”): glossing 
pisacaih in 2.14b, he states, smasanadivasina ulkamukhah pisacah. Cf. his comments ad 18.99d (pisaca asuci- 
sthanadivasina ulkamukhah). Tantrasadbhava 19 mentions a ksetrapala named Ulkamukha. 

199 Malatimadhava, Act Five, verse 12: 


bho bhoh smasananiketanah kataputanah | 


asastrapitam avyajam purusangopakalpitam | 
vikriyate mahamamsam grhyatam grhyatam idam || 12 || 


“O Corpse Stinkers, denizens of the cremation ground, the greatest of meats is for sale, 
not purified by [being slain in battle with] weapons, unadulterated, prepared from the 
body of a man; please take it, take it!” 


*9* Cf. Svacchandatantra 13.24cd: ranasastraghatapatitam narapisitam trimadhusamyutam juhuyat, “One 
should offer oblations of human flesh felled by the blows of weapons in battle, mixed with the ‘three 
types of honey’.” 

*? Note Yoginisaficara 6.26cd, a somewhat random example: sarvayogisvarisiddhi[r] manusat pasunad 
bhavet (“Due to a human as sacrificial victim, there would be [attainment of] power over all yoginis”). 
But note also, in contrast to Malatimadhava, that this source (6.100ab) appears to prohibit sacrifice of 
a woman: stri pasutve niyukta tu mahasiddhivighatak[a] (“but a woman employed as a sacrificial victim 
ruins the major siddhis”). 
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Yasastilaka of Somadevasuri as well, and finds mention in numerous other works of 
the medieval period. 

Particularly relevant are the descriptions and activities of the two yoginis, Kapala- 
kundala and Saudamini. Both carry out Skullbearer-observances (kapalikavrata), and 
the former’s kapilika attire is described in vivid detail. Both frequent the sacred 
mountain Sriparvata, and possess the spectacular power of flight. Although the 
source of Saudamint’s ability to fly is unstated, it perhaps stems from the same means 
by which she has the power to draw others along through the air. When the bewil- 
dered Madhava and Makaranda inquire as to her identity, she replies, “this you shall 
surely understand,” and rises: 

I now shall for your benefit use this power of ‘drawing’ [through the air], 
which arises from my dedication to the guru, the observances, penance, 
tantras, and mantras.*9 
This list bears comparison with accounts of the practices sadhakas carry out in order 
to attain encounters (melapa) with yoginis.*4 

Kapalakundala introduces herself and her powers with the same phrase, iyam 
aham idantm. But the source of her ability to fly differs considerably: the pernicious 
practice of extracting the essences of living beings by invasive yogic methods. She de- 
scribes herself as untired by a flight fueled by extraction of the “five nectars” through 
the body’s channels (nadi). This she does while absorbed in meditation upon the Self 
as Siva in the heart lotus,195 in a cakra on which the six ancillary mantras (ariga) have 


been installed.1%° She praises Siva as “lord of the saktis” (Saktinatha), surrounded by 


93 Act Nine, verse 52: 
jiiasyathah khalo etat | (utthaya) tyam aham idanim, 


gurucaryatapastantramantrayogabhiyogajam | 
imam aksepinim siddhim atanomi sivaya vah || 52 || 
Although I cannot locate parallels for the expression dksepint siddhi, the ability of yoginis to enable men 
to fly pervades the literature, indeed characterizes in no small measure their popular image. It is worth 
noting that here, tantra seems unlikely to mean “text,” but instead “spell” or something of this nature. 
Cf. the previous discussion of the Gangdhar inscription. 
*94 Cf Svacchandatantra 15.32cd-33, BraYa Lxxi1.40ab, and BraYa xc1x.2-5. 
*95 Cf. Yoginisaficara 6.56ab: hrccakramadhyam atmanam dhyatva sivasamaprabham. 
196 Act Five, verse 2: 
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whom he is meditated upon in the heart in a cakra of sixteen nadis, bestowing siddhi 
upon sddhakas.‘°”7 This conception of the deity with six ancillaries (sadanga) in the 
center of a cakra of nadis visualized in the heart is consistent with terminology of the 
BraYa, which attests similar configurations of sixteen.19° Matching more precisely, the 
unpublished Yoginisafcara of the Jayadrathayamala describes as what appears to be its 
basic configuration the deity and six ancillaries (sadanga), who are the Six Yoginis, 
in a cakra of sixteen nadis.‘99 The latter correspond to the vowels, as do the sixteen 
mantra-deities of the BraYa’s bhautikacakra and kulacakra, the latter moreover having a 


special association with yoginis.*°° It seems probable that Kapalakundala speaks of a 


iyam aham idanim 


nityam nyastasadangacakranihitam hrtpadmamadhyoditam 
pasyantt Sivaritpinam layavasad atmanam abhyagata | 
nadinam udayakramena jagatah paficamrtakarsanad 
apraptotpatanasrama vighatayanty agrenabho ‘mbhomucah || 


“T have now arrived, ever viewing by the power of meditative absorption the Self, in 
the form of Siva, arisen in the heart-lotus and placed in a cakra where the six ancillary 
[mantras] have been installed. Parting the clouds in the sky before me, I am untired by my 
flight, [caused] by extraction of the five nectars of living beings (jagat) via the ascending 
sequence of nadis.” 


197 Act Five, verse 1: 


sadadhikadasanadicakramadhyasthitatma 

hrdi vinihitaritpah siddhidas tadvidam yah | 

avicalitamanobhih sadhakair mrgyamanah 

sa jayati parinaddhah saktibhih saktinathah || 1 || 

“Victorious is the Lord of the Saktis, surrounding by saktis and placed in the middle of a 
cakra of sixteen nadis, his form placed in the heart bestowing siddhi upon those who know 
him, sought after by sadhakas with unwavering minds.” 


798 Perhaps the most significant cakra of sixteen mantra-deities is the kulasodasa cakra, the subject of 
BraYa x1v, which does not, however, use the terminology of nadis. It encodes a configuration of the 
sixteen vowels around the central deity. The bhautikacakra of chapter nineteen, on the other hand, 
explicitly correlates its sixteen nadis with the vowels. 

*99 On the sixteen nfdis as the vowels, cf., e.g., Yoginisaficara 11.47ab: nadisodasabhagotthaln] krama[d] 
varnan samuddharet. Chapter ten narrates how the Six Yoginis arose from the ancillary (afiga) mantras 
of the vidya, protecting Skanda from the Seven Mothers, who had become proud of their power after 
slaying the demons and receiving Siva’s boon. The Six arise as deities of the kalacakra, the same deity 
configuration mentioned in chapter 5 in connection with extraction of the five nectars. 

20° This connection is suggested in the Goddess’s opening question of BraYa x1v, which teaches the 
kula[sodasa]cakra or khecaricakra: 


yoginyah svalpabuddhyas tu svalpacittalpasattvikah | 

bhartuh susrisanapara gurubhaktisamanvitah || 1 || 

tasam siddhir yatha deva tam me brahi samasatah | 

1a yoginyah | em.; yoginyoh By* °buddhyas | em.; °buddhyas By* 1b °sattvikah ] em.; °sattvikah 
By* 1c bhartuh ] corr; bhartu By* = °SuSriisana® | em.; °svasrisana° By* 
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comparable configuration of sixteen nadis of the Sanskrit vowels encircling Bhairava 
and his six ancillary mantras. Sanderson has, in addition, drawn attention to the 
fact that the process Kapalakundala alludes to of extracting the vital essences is de- 
scribed in considerable detail in the Yoginisancara.*°* As described in its fifth chapter, 
this involves placing the victim (pasu) before one and yogically drawing out the ‘nec- 
tars’ via the nddis, through coordinated application of breath control and mantra.*°? 
In this chapter, “meditation” (dhyana) is defined as the “conjoining of bija-mantras 
and nadis.”*°3 While flight is mentioned among the siddhis acquired through such 
practices, it is by no means the exclusive aim, however. 

In the dichotomy of the cruel Kapalakundala and virtuous Saudamini, Ronald 
Davidson sees the contrast of the (Saiva) “Kapalika propensity for violence” and 
the “specifically Buddhist contribution to extreme ascetic practice” of “restraint in 
the service of a moral direction.” In his interpretation, Saudamini is the first “Bud- 
dhist siddha” to be represented in non-Buddhist literature.*°+ A number of questions 
might be raised concerning this formulation, however. Saudamini’s involvement with 
kapalika observances might indeed attest emergent Buddhist participation in this do- 
main of extreme Saiva practice, for such begins to be described in eighth-century 
Tantric Buddhist sources. Yet the characterization of Saudamini as “Buddhist” war- 
rants further consideration, all the more so with regard to some of the play’s other 
major characters. Although one would expect the disciple of a Buddhist nun to fol- 
low her in religious orientation, the only testament of Saudamini’s devotion is pro- 


vided when, while flying, she spots the naturally-formed image of Siva called Suvar- 


“Yoginis, of very little intellect, very little brains and little heroic spirit, [but] intent on 
serving their husbands, and possessing devotion to the gurus—tell me succinctly, O god, 
how they may have siddhi.” 


Cf. BraYa@ 1.12cd-13, and the annotation thereon. The implication appears to be that the pantheon 
and practices of the kulacakra are specifically for yoginis, female practitioners emulating their flying 
exemplars. 

201 “Purity and Power,” 213 (n. 89). 

202 Yoginisaficara 5, especially from verse 41. 

7°3.5.37ab: dhydne tu nadibijanam samyogo jianapurvakah (“but in the case of meditation, there is the 
conjoining of the bija-mantras and nadis, which depends upon knowledge”). 

2°4 Indian Esoteric Buddhism. A Social History of the Tantric Movement, 203. 
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nabindu, to whom she offers homage and a verse of praise. It would thus appear that 
her kapalika practices involve her in devotion to Siva. Of the young ladies and men 
who comprise the remaining cast—“the Buddhists” Davidson speaks of Saudamini 
aiding*°>—little indication of religious affiliation is in fact provided. Kamandaki’s 
acolytes Buddharaksita and Avalokita have, unsurprisingly, Buddhist names. How- 
ever, the heroine Malati is said to visit the temple of Siva on the fourteenth day of the 
waning moon; this she does escorted by none other than the Buddhist nun.2© 
Another reason why it might be unwarranted to read the contrast between Kapala- 
kundala and Saudamini in sectarian terms is that the dichotomy of the pernicious, 
cruel sorceress and benevolent flying demi-goddess reflects yogini typologies found 
throughout Saiva sources.2°7 Moreover, Bhavabhiti’s theme of the evil versus good 
witch might have been inspired by tales from the lost Brhatkatha—the source from 
which Bhavabhiti in fact drew the basic plot of his drama.?° If Davidson is nonethe- 
less correct in seeing in Saudamini evidence for Buddhist engagement in kapalika 
practice, it should still be pointed out that his interpretation reflects a one-sided, 
blood-and-power characterization of Saivism that little captures the complexities of 
this tradition, echoing dramatic, polemical, or exoticizing treatments of extreme Saiva 
practice in medieval literary texts. This attitude seems to extend even beyond David- 


son’s depiction of kapalikas; note, for instance, his characterization of the medieval 


°5 Davidson remarks, “She [Saudamini] has gained the siddhis, most particularly that of flight (khecari 
[sic]), and has come to assist the Buddhists in their struggle with the evil Kapalika siddha, Aghoragha- 
nta, and his female companion, Kapalakundala.” Ibid., 203. 

206 Act Three, p. 103: ajja kasanacaiiddasi tti bhaiivadie samam maladi samkaragharam gamissadi tado evam 
kila sohaggam vaddhadi tti devadarahananimittam sahatthakusumavacaiim uddisia lavangiadudiam maladim 
bhadivadt jevva kusumaarujjanam anaissadi tado annonnadamsanam bhodu tti (“Since today is the fourteenth 
of the waning moon, Malati will go with Her reverence [Kamandaki] to the temple of Siva. Then, as it is 
believed conjugal fortune (saubhagya) thus increases, Her reverence shall herself bring Malati, attended 
by Lavangika, to the garden ‘Treasury of Flowers,’ with the aim of [her] gathering flowers with her own 
hands for the purpose of worshiping the deities. Thus may [Malati and Madhava] behold each other”). 

207 See the critical editions and annotation of BraYa Lxxitt. 

08 See the introduction to M.R. Kale’s edition of the Malatimadhava, 24-27. On the theme of the 
good versus wicked witch, note in particular an episode in Kathasaritsagara x11.1, a Sanskrit retelling 
of the Brhatkatha, in which a woman—secretly an evil sakini—transforms her husband into a buffalo 
when he catches her in a compromising position with a buffalo herder. He is later rescued through 
the kindness of a benign yogini, who restores his form, provides him her daughter in marriage, arms 
him with magical mustard seeds to enact revenge, and instructs him finally in the vidya-mantra of 
Kalasamkarsini. I discuss related material in the subsequent section on the Brhatkatha retellings. 
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representation of Siva: “a killer divinity with a permanent erection.”?°9 

What I see this fascinating play providing evidence for is severalfold. First, the 
practices described are of course those of the Mantramarga, and not of a non-tantric 
kapalika sect.2*° This is evidenced in particular by Aghoraghanta’s stated engage- 
ment in mantrasadhana, and the above descriptions of the two yoginis’ sources of 
ritual power. Significant parallels in descriptions of ritual and its aims, as well as the 
importance of Camunda, “leader of the Mother goddesses” (matrnayika), point more- 
over towards the kapalika- and goddess-oriented cults of Vidyapitha scriptures. Also 
present is a fundamental formulation of the Yogini cult: the possibility of women 
becoming flying Mistresses of Yoga through ritual perfection. That this tantric and 
kapalika cult had its centers of activity at sacred pithas such as Sriparvata, was viewed 
primarily as a domain of Saivism, and invited Buddhist participation, might also 
be suggested. Altogether, the evidence from the Malatimadhava suggests that by the 
early eighth century, the Yogini cult described in bhairavatantras of the Vidyapitha 


was prevalent, corroborating references to this literature in the old Skandapurana. 


THE HARAVIJAYA OF RATNAKARA 


While the Malatimadhava shows general awareness of the kapdlika cult of yoginis de- 
scribed in Vidyapitha sources, the early ninth-century Haravijaya of Ratnakara,*™ in 
contrast, contains clear references to the Trika—the cult of the goddess triad Para, 
Parapara, and Apara—probably in its developed Kaula variety. This Kashmirian 


2 and ina 


mahakavya echoes specific siddhantatantras, as identified by Sanderson,”* 
hymn to the goddess Candi, displays technical knowledge of the Trika’s system of 


deity visualization.**3 This hymn makes passing reference to yoginis as well, describ- 


209 Indian Esoteric Buddhism, go. 

**° In contrast, note that the Mattavilasa, a seventh-century drama which parodies the antinomian and 
kapalika activities of a Saiva ascetic, provides no conclusive indications of Mantramarga practices. 

21 Concerning the date of composition, Sanderson suggests “around 830,” based upon his assessment 
of the dates of Cippatajayapida, the Kashmiri monarch in whose court Ratnakara apparently wrote the 
Haravijaya. “History through Textual Criticism,” 6 (n. 3). 

212 “History through Textual Criticism,” 5-6. 

213 See Sanderson, “Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kashmir,” 169 (n. 1); and “History 
through Textual Criticism,” 18-19 (n. 21). See also David Smith, Ratnakara’s Haravijaya: An Introduction 
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ing the Goddess in union with Bhairava as the radiant nave of a cakra of yogesuaris, i.e. 
yoginis, upon whom one meditates to attain identity with Siva.2*4 Also noteworthy 
is the fact that yoginis, in contrast to the Seven Mothers, have not been incorporated 
into the rich Saiva mythology of this work to any significant degree: they figure only 
in the above reference to esoteric ritual. In marked contrast, the thirteenth-century 
Haracaritacintamani of Rajanaka Jayadratha, also a Kashmiri, prominently integrates 


yoginis into Saiva mythology.2* 


THE BRHATKATHA AND ITS RETELLINGS 


The various retellings of the lost Prakrit Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, “The Grand Tale,” 
offer a wealth of material pertinent to Tantric Saivism and the Yogini cult. The 
Kathasaritsagara, an early eleventh-century Sanskrit version by the Kashmiri author 
Somadevabhatta, is permeated with references to tantric practices and practitioners 
and contains vivid accounts of yoginis. Closely parallel to this is the mid eleventh- 
century Brhatkathamanjari of Ksemendra, this too of Kashmiri provenance. An earlier 
Sanskrit version, the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, also contains much that is relevant to 
the study of Tantra; but there are telling contrasts in these texts, probably separated 
by a century or more in time. Reaching further back to the Vasudevahindi of Sa- 
nghadasaganin, an early Jaina retelling in Prakrit, evidence for Tantra and the yogini 
cult recedes from view.?"7 

In the Vasudevahindi, “The Odysseys of Vasudeva,” we do nonetheless glimpse 
proto-tantric ideas and practices of some relevance to the formation of the Yogint 


cult, especially its tales of the vijjaharas (i.e. vidyadhara) and their “lores” (vijja, i.e. 


to the Sanskrit Court Epic, 263-66. 

244 Haravijaya 4.28; this has been quoted and translated by Smith, Ratnakara’s Haravijaya, 262. 

75 base my knowledge of the deities and myths in the Haravijaya largely on the studies by Smith 
(Ibid., 225-76), and Santosh Kumari Sharma, Haravijaya of Ratnakara: a Criticism, 268-316. 

216 An episode prominently featuring yoginis is described in Sanderson, “Religion and the State,” 
285-86. 

717 For an overview of the Brhatkatha and a thesis on the relations between its various retellings, see 
Donald A. Nelson, “The Brhatkatha: a Reconstruction from the Brhatkathaslokasamgrha, Perunkatai and 
Vasudevahindi;” and “Brhatkatha Studies: the Problem of an Ur-text,” Journal of Asian Studies 37:4 (1978), 
663-676. 
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vidya).2*8 While of uncertain dating, the text is written in a Prakrit Ludwig Als- 
dorf argues belongs to the early centuries of the common era.*"9 The Vasudevahindi 
therefore comprises the earliest surviving retelling of the Brhatkatha, though owing 
to its adaptation to Jaina “universal history,” not the most faithful.??° While yoginis 
have no role in this tale, another category of divine woman does have a significant 
position: the vidyadhari, female counterpart of the vidyadhara or “lore-holder.” It is 
these “lores” (vidya) and their semi-divine masters, both male and female, that have 
significance for the present study. 

In Donald Nelson’s assessment, the core narrative of the original Brhatkatha had 
three concerns: the hero Naravahanadatta’s gradual acquisition of wives, vidyds, and 
overlordship of the vidyadharas. These also form an integral sequence, for vidyas must 
be mastered in order to conquer vidyadharas, and Naravahanadatta learns many of 
these from his vidyadhari brides.*** On the treatment of vidyas in the Vasudevahi- 
ndi, | take as example an episode from book fourteen, which tells the tale of the 
hero’s marriage to the vidyadhari princess Mayanavega.** In an aerial scuffle with 
his vidyadhara abductor, the hero, Vasudeva, falls from the sky and finds himself in 
the River Ganga. He encounters a person endeavoring to master a vidya, standing 
in the water in the garb of a mendicant ascetic, who says, “on seeing you, my vidya 
has become perfected (siddha) ... tell me, what token of friendship might I offer you? 


I am a vidyadhara.”**3 Vasudeva requests to learn a vidya that bestows the power of 


218 Sanghadasaganin’s text has been published as Vasudevahindiprathamakhandam, 2 vols., edited by 
Caturavijaya and Punyavijaya[-muni?] (Kathiawar: Shri Jain Atmanand Sabha, 1930). On vidyas in the 
Vasudevahindi, see A. P. Jamkhedkar’s useful appendix, Vasudevahimdi: A Cultural Study, 225-35. Note 
also Jagdish Chandra Jain, “Vidyadharas in the Vasudevahindi,” Journal of the Oriental Institute of Baroda 
24 (1974?): 120-127. 

719 Alsdorf argues that the text is written in an archaic form of Jaina Maharastri dating to a period 
“centuries” prior to the sixth century C.E., possessing linguistic features that bear comparison with the 
Ardhamagadhi of the early Jaina canon. Alsdorf, “The Vasudevahindi, a Specimen of Archaic Jaina- 
Maharastr1,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 8:2-3 (1935-37): 319-33 (quote on p. 320). 

720 Nelson, “Brhatkatha: a Reconstruction,” 256. 

72t Nelson, “Brhatkatha: A Reconstruction,” 282-83, 294, 305-06. 

722 This chapter was brought to my attention by Nelson, 222-23, and Jamkhekdar, Vasudevahimdi: A 
Cultural Study, 228. Here and elsewhere, I have consulted the comparative summary /translation of the 
Vasudevahindi and Brhatkathaslokasamgraha by Jagdish Chandra Jain, The Vasudevahindi: An Authentic Jain 
Version of the Brhatkatha. 

723 Vasudevahindi 14 (vol. 2), p. 229: siddha me vijja tumha damsanena ...samdisaha, kim va payacchami 
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flight. After initiating him, the vidyadhara instructs Vasudeva in this lore. He follows 
the prescribed ritual for a day; in the evening a divine woman manifests before him, 
and with his assent, carries him off into the sky.*4 

The method and terminology for vidyd-practice in the Vasudevahindi bears re- 
markable continuity with later tantric ritual. First and foremost, vidyds are not only 
“lores,” in the sense of spells to be mastered that accomplish specific aims, but also 
deities to be propitiated. Thus when the divine woman manifests before Vasudeva, 
he wonders whether she is the vidya-goddess herself, pleased with his worship.**> 
This shows clear similarity with the tantric conception of vidyds as goddesses, female 
mantra-deities. Furthermore, access to the vidya requires initiation, for which the ter- 
minology is identical to that of later Saivism: Vasudeva becomes dikkhio, i.e. diksitah, 
“initiated;” the rite is unfortunately not described. Just like a tantric mantra-deity, a 
vidya bears fruit when it becomes “perfected” or “mastered” (siddha).??° This initial 
process of making the mantra effective is, in our example, described as puraccarana 
(Sanskrit purascarana), “prelimary service/propitiation,” a term having similar mean- 
ing in tantric ritual. As in tantric purascarana, this involves primarily incantation, 
alongside other rites and observances.**” For example, in order to master the vidyds 
called sumbha and nisumbha, Vasudeva must make food offerings to deities (bali) on 
a mountain peak on the fourteenth night of the waning moon, and repeat the vijj@ 


one-thousand and eight times. Here, significantly, no distinction is made between the 


pitidanam? aham vijjaharo. 

724 Thid., 229-30; cf. Jagdish Chandra Jain, Vasudevahindi, 435-37. 

725 Vasudeva at first wonders whether the divine woman is an “obstruction personified” (viggha, i.e. 
vighna) taking the form of a beautiful temptress, but then decides she is the goddess of the vidya 
(vijjabhagavati), “pleased by his preliminary worship” (puraccaranatosiya, i.e. purascaranatosita). It be- 
comes clear in the course of the story that she is rather Mayanavega, a vidyadhart princess—the sister of 
Dandavega, the vidyadhara Vasudeva encountered upon falling from the sky. Vasudevahindi 14 (vol. 2), 
P- 230. 

26 Hence, the vidyadhara who teaches Vasudeva the lore for magical flight states, ahorate atie aham te 
samtvam essam ti, punnapuraccaranassa ya vijja siddha bhavissai tti na samdeho so gato (“He said, ‘When a 
day and a night have passed, I will come to you’, and ‘you will master the vidya when the preliminary 
worship is complete; of this, there is no doubt,’ then left”). Vasudevahindi 14 (vol. 2), p. 229-30. 

727 On the subject of purascarana or piirvaseva, “the ‘preliminary ritual’ for making a mantra effective 
(siddha),” see Gudrun Btthnemann, “On Purascarana: Kularnavatantra, Chapter 15,” in Teun Goudriaan 
(ed.), Ritual and Speculation in Early Tantrism. Studies in Honor of André Padoux, 61-64 (quote on p. 61); 
and Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Initiating the Monarch” (forthcoming), n. 355. 
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vidya and its mantra: the vidya is the mantra to be perfected, upon which it grants its 
powers. In this case, however, the two vidyas are not explicitly deified—although they 
might conceivably embody their namesake demons: the Sumbha and Nisumbha of 
Devimahatmya fame.??8 In another story, a vidyadhara who had lost his powers is said 
to practice the sahana (Sanskrit sadhana) of a vidya, this being in Tantric Saivism the 
term for the observances one undertakes to achieve power (siddhi) with a particular 
mantra or vidya.?*9 It is unclear whether in the Vasudevahindi this is distinct from 
purascarana. 

Further investigation is required into early Indian conceptions of vidyds, for they 
seem highly relevant to the development of Tantra and the Yogini cult. In the 
Vasudevahindi's vidyas, it would seem that we find, already, a conflation of mantras, 
female deities, and specific magical powers, access to which requires initiation. In 
other words, by the term vidya/vijja is connoted a specific mantra, the power re- 
sulting from its mastery, and the goddess who embodies it, who must be won over 
through purascarana and/or sadhana. This nexus of ideas has clear continuity with 
later, self-consciously tantric conceptions of mantra and ritual. The idea of vidyds 
as goddesses takes on extraordinary significance in the later tradition, for the earli- 
est literature of the Saiva Yogini cult identifies itself as belonging to the Vidyapitha 
division of the Saiva canon: “The Seat of Female Mantra-deities.” This level of the 
tradition is distinguished by its emphasis on practices for attaining power, siddhi, and 
upon vidyds or female mantra deities—myriad manifestations of Siva’s primordial en- 


ergy or power, Sakti. Through the conception of this Sakti as feminine, goddesses and 


28 Vasudevahindi 6 (vol. 1), p. 195: aham vijjaharo, atthi me duve vijjao suhasahanao sumbhanisumbhao 
uppayanippayanio, tao tava demi. tumam si tasim bhayanam. jam puna balivihanam tam aham savvam uvanemi. 
tumam kalacatiddaste egagt mamam milasu. attasahassavattiya ya te vijja sijjhihiti tti [=sijjhahi tti?]: “Iam a 
vidyadhara, and I have two vidyds easily mastered, Sumbha and Nigumbha, for flying up and coming 
down; I'll give them to you—you are a fit recipient for these. I will on my part take care of all the bali 
food offerings. Meet with me alone on the fourteenth of the waning moon, and when the vidya has been 
repeated one-thousand and eight times, you will master it.” My attention was directed to this passage 
by Jamkhedkar, Vasudevahimdi: A Cultural Study, 228. 

729 Vasudevahindi 4 (vol. 1), p. 176: esa amgarao vijjabhatto sahanam kunati vijjae (“this is Angaraka, 
who has lost his lore and [hence again] does sadhana of the vidya’). Cf. the description of the vidyds 
sumbha and nisumbha as suhasahana, “the sadhana of which is easy,” i.e. “easily mastered,” quoted in the 
previous note. 
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power become consubstantial—a connection absent in proto-tantric conceptions of 
vidyas. 

It would appear that siddhi-oriented forms of tantric practice, which culminate in 
the cult of yoginis, represent the continuity of proto-tantric vidya practices integrated 
within Saiva and Buddhist soteriologial systems. One of the most distinctive charac- 
teristics of Tantric Saivism, as well as Buddhist Tantra, is indeed the claim of efficacy 
for both soteriological ends and the pursuit of power. This pursuit of power was, in 
the broadest sense, a quest for superhuman agency: to embody the powers of deities. 
One important locus for such conceptions is the figure of the vidyadhara, the indi- 
vidual whose mastery of vidydas affords transcendence of the human condition. This 
transcendence is expressed through abilities such as flight, and entry into paradisal 
realms neither of this world nor, strictly speaking, beyond it; one may enter into the 
community of vidyadharas. 

Attainment of vidyadharapada, the status of a vidyadhara, was in fact the aim of 
much of the non-soteriologically oriented ritual outlined in early tantric literature, 
from the Saiva Nisvasa corpus to early Tantric Buddhist texts.?3° Recall that this 
was, for instance, the aim of the ‘zombie rite’ (vetalasadhana) in which the king 
Puspabhiti assisted Bhairavacarya, as portrayed in Bana’s early seventh-century 
Harsacarita. Writing in 673 C.E., a Chinese monk in India named Yi-jing refers to 
the emergent corpus of Buddhist tantric literature as the Vidyadharapitaka, “the canon 
of the vidyadharas.”*3* This concern with vidyis and becoming a vidyddhara must 
also be seen as a broader theme in ancient Indian folklore, apparently predating the 
early medieval formation of tantric sects. Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
retellings of the Brhatkatha—the narrative of an individual’s journey from human 


prince to emperor of the vidyadharas. With the development of the cult of yoginis, the 


3° Becoming a vidyadhara appears as the goal of many of the siddhi-oriented practices outlined in 
the Guhyasitra of the Nisvasa, this being mentioned a dozen times. Note, for instance, 11.85: om 
paramesvaraparaya namah | anena mantrena parvatasikharam aruhya bhiksaharo dasalaksani japet | vidyadharo 
bhavati || (“OM PARAMESVARAPARAYA NAMAH—after ascending the peak of a mountain, one should 
incant one million times with this mantra. One becomes a vidyadhara’). 

731 Stephen Hodge, ed., The Maha-Vairocana-Abhisambodhi Tantra: with Buddhaguhya’s Commentary, 10. 
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figure of the vidyadhara/i recedes somewhat into the background in Tantric Saivism, 
while the quest to embody divine powers takes on new forms. The figure of the 
yogini is itself among the foremost of these expressions, for as is the case with the 
vidyadhart, a woman may aspire to become one. 

Though written perhaps half a millenium after the Vasudevahindi,?* the Sanskrit 
Brhatkathaslokasamgraha still contains scant references to yoginis. A scene in chapter 
twenty describes a cremation ground, where at night a variety of tantric practitioners 
congregate: 

In one place I saw a circle of witches [dakinimandala] with upraised arms 

and flowing hair dancing naked around a corpse. In another place I saw a 

man brandishing a sword and holding a skull that he was using as a bowl. 

He was saying, ‘Mighty ones, buy some human flesh!’ Then, guarded in 

each of the cardinal directions by a troop of armed men, there was an 

aspiring magician [sa@dhaka] with a magical sword who was floating up 

into the sky.*33 
Here we see depictions of tantric cremation-ground ritual familiar from other literary 
sources: the sale of human flesh (mahamamsavikraya), as depicted in the Malatimadhava, 
and a rite parallel to the vetalasadhana Bhairavacarya undertakes under armed guard 
in the Harsacarita. However, there is also described a coven exclusively of women, 
dakinis, engaged in a wild rite with a corpse. Most interesting of all is the subsequent 
depiction of Dhanamati, a vidyadhart queen who has taken the guise of an elderly 


tribal woman (matangavrddha). There in the cremation ground at the root of a banyan 


32 The dating of the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha of Budhasvamin is problematic. Its editor, Félix Lacéte, 
places the text in the eight or ninth century c.z. Lacéte, Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhatkatha. Suivi du Texte 
Inédit des Chapitres xxvi1 a xxx du Nepala-Mahatmya, 147; cited by Nelson, “Brhatkatha: a Reconstruction,” 
5. Nelson, without explaining his reasons, sees the text as a composition of the late Gupta period; ibid. 
The text’s most recent editor and translator, James Mallinson, remarks more cautiously that we can only 
be sure of a pre eleventh-century dating. The Emperor of Sorcerors, vol. 1, 13. 

233 Brhatkathaslokasamgraha 20.94-96: 


ujjhitambaram udbahu prakirnakacasamcayam | 

paritah kunapam nrtyad dakintmandalam kvacit || 94 || 
kvacit purusam utkhadgam upattaghatakarparam | 
mahamamsam mahdasattvah kriyatam iti vadinam || 95 || 
sasastrapurusavrataraksitasacatustayam | 

sadhakam siddhinistrimsam utpatantam nabhah kvacit || 96 || 


Text and translation as given by Mallinson, Emperor of Sorcerors, vol. 2, 186-87. 
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tree she performs fire sacrifice, offering human blood into a charnel fire with a ladle 
held in her left hand, incanting a mantra ending with the syllable ‘Ham’.*34+ Animat- 
ing a corpse to do her bidding, she uses this rite of subjugation (vastkarana) to bring 
the hero under her power and marry him to her beautiful granddaughter. He offers 
scant protest. 

In the parallel episode of the Vasudevahindi, chapter four, the disguised vidyadhart 
is said merely to recite a mantra in the cremation ground, by which she causes an 
animated corpse (veyfila, i.e. vetila) to kidnap the hero.*3> It thus appears that a 
reference in the original to a vidyadhari practicing her art in the cremation ground 
has in the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha been fleshed out with reference to later tantric 
ritual. That is, vidyas and their vidyadhara/t masters are to some extent recast in the 
image of contemporaneous tantric ritual and ritualists. Besides the reference above 
to dakinis, the figure of the yogini does not, however, feature with any prominence. 

In contrast, the Kathasaritsagara affords a fascinating view of yoginis from a region 
and period in which their cult was highly prominent—eleventh-century Kashmir. In 
this text, yoginis take on much of the imagery and roles of the vidyadhart from earlier 
retellings of the Brhatkatha.?3° In the Kathasaritsagara, we encounter yoginis as both 
divine and corporeal women: powerful and nameless groups of flying goddesses, 
as well as remarkably human characters, between which, perhaps, little distinction 


was intended.*3” Those depicted as “actual” women range from impetuous, even vile 


234 Brhatkathaslokasamgraha 20.97-98: 


ityadibahuvrttantam pasyata pretaketakam | 

yatram ya gacchata drsta sa drsta sthavira maya || 97 || 
vatamile citavahnau vamahastarpitasruva | 
hamkarantena mantrena juhvati narasonitam || 98 || 


35 Vasudevahindi 4 (vol. 1), p. 178-79, especially p. 179: ...sampavio piuvanam | dittha ya maya 
mayamgavuddha kim pi jampamtt| (“I reached a cremation ground, and saw the elderly tribal woman 
incanting some powerful [mantra]”). 

236 Though omitted from the present discussion, the same may be said of the Brhatkathamajijart, a text 
closely parallel to the Kathasaritsagara written not long after it in Kashmir. 

7377 am grateful to Isaacson for first directing my attention to accounts of yoginis in the 
Kathasaritsagara, beginning with a Sanskrit reading seminar in the autumn of 2002. My awareness 
of the material has also benefitted from a stimulating article by Adelheid Herrmann-Pfandt, which 
draws on stories of yoginis from the Kathdsaritsagara: “The Good Woman’s Shadow: Some Aspects of 
the Dark Nature of Dakinis and Sakinis in Hinduism,” in Cornelia Vogelsanger and Anette Wilke, eds., 
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“witches” to virtuous and accomplished tantric adepts. This spectrum of characters 
accords with taxonomies of yoginis from tantric literature: in the Kathdsaritsagara, 
yoginis are classified, variously, as dakinis or sakinis—lowly and cruel varieties— 
while yoginis without such qualifiers are frequently benevolent. 

The yoginis of the Kathasaritsagara form a colorful assortment. In book six we 
meet one named Citralekha, whose prowess in flight facilitates the union of her 
friend, the princess Usa, with Aniruddha of Dvaravati.23° Another well-meaning 
yogini instructs her friend in mantras for turning her illicit lover into a monkey, 
and for restoring her pet to human form on demand.*39 In contrast, note for in- 
stance the dakini Kalaratri, the grotesque and lusty wife of an orthodox brahmin 
teacher (upadhyaya) who possesses the power of flight through mantra-practice and 
consumption of human flesh. She secretly acts as guru to a coven of dakinis, which 
a future queen joins with disastrous consequences.*4° Another story tells of a weary 
traveller who unknowingly accepts the hospitality of a sakint. He thwarts her at- 
tempt to use enchanted barley to turn him into a goat, but ends up being turned into 
a peacock by the butcher’s wife, a “wicked” (dusta) yogini.*4* In another episode of 
book six, we find not yoginis, but false accusations: a jealous queen, a greedy female 
renunciant, and clever barber conspire to make the king think his newest bride is 
secretly a dakini, who sucks out his vitals whilst he sleeps.*47 A different sort of yo- 
gini is represented by Sarabhanana, whose name and description are suggestive of a 
theriomorphic goddess rather than human ‘sorceress’.*43 

A number of tales in the Kathasaritsagara pit benevolent and malefic yoginis 
against each other, much as does the Brhatkatha-inspired Malatimadhava. Book seven 


includes the story of a certain BhavaSarman of Varanasi, who had an affair with a 


Wild Goddess in India and Nepal, 39-70. 
238 Kathasaritsagara v1.5.1-36. 
239 Tbid., v11.107-18. 
240 Thid., 111.6.102-218. 
241 Thid., xII.4.263-77. 
*4? Tbid., v1.6, especially 153-80. 
>43 Tbid., vi1I.5.123-134. This name means “Sarabha-face,” the sarabha being an exotic, mythical beast. 
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fickle brahmin woman, Somada, a “secret yogini” (guptayogini, 150d) of the worst 
sort—a “petty sakint” (ksudrasakini, 168b). One day, in a fit of jealous anger he beats 
her. Hiding her rage, the next day she slips his sacred thread around his neck and 
turns him into an ox. Sold as a beast of burden, another yogini, Bandhamocini, 
spots him and restores him to human form. Transforming themselves into horses, 
the two yoginis duel, and Bhavasarman and Bandhamocani fell Somada.*44 In an- 
other, parallel episode, a certain Vamadatta discovers that his wife, Sasiprabh, is 
secretly both an adultress and a sakini. Caught in the act with a herdsman, she turns 
her enraged husband into a buffalo, beats him, and sells him off. A “perfected yo- 
gini,” however, recognizes him in animal form and restores his humanness. She gives 
him her own daughter in marriage, supplies him with enchanted mustard seeds to 
enact revenge, and in the end, initiates him and his wife into the vidya of the god- 
dess Kalasamkarsani. Upon the sacred mountain Sriparvata, their mantra-practice 
achieves fruition, and Kalasamkarsani herself manifests and bestows a magic sword. 
They become vidyadharas.*49 

In the story of Kandarpa of Ratnapura, in Kathdsaritsagara xvi11.4, we encounter 
yoginis as groups of powerful, flying beings. One day, when at dusk the brahmin 
Kandarpa goes to fetch water from the river Vena, the current sweeps him away. He 
nearly drowns, awakening on the riverbank near a deserted temple of the Mother 
goddesses. Entering the temple, he prays to the Mothers for succor. At night, from 
among the Mothers emerge a group of flying yoginis who take Kandarpa under their 
protection. Later, while in flight, another group of yoginis accost them, desiring to 


harm Kandarpa, and in the scuffle he falls to the ground, lost.24° This has some 


244 This episode occurs as VII.3.147—-69. 

245 Tbid., xII.1.31-72. 

246 There are considerable inaccuracies in David White’s summary of this episode (Kathdsaritsagara 
18.4.204-22). In his words, 


A brahmin named Kandarpa from Ratnapura comes upon a deserted Mother goddess 
temple (Sinya matrdevagrha) in the night. Entering, he sees a brilliant light. He prays to 
the Mothers to protect him. When the daylight comes, he finds garlands of bones and 
the skulls of children. He realizes they are from a host of Mothers [i.e., witches]. He 
later hears the group of Yoginis speaking amongst themselves: “Today we must go to 
the gathering of the circle (cakramelaka) that is taking place in Cakrapura.” The Yoginis 
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parallels in a story from book fourteen.*47 After failing in his studies, a certain 
Nagasvamin sets off from Pataliputra to see the goddess Vindhyavasini. In a town 
along the way, a housewife gives him a red lotus along with the alms he seeks. The 
lady of another house sees him, and exclaims, “O alas! You have been selected by 
a yogini. Under the pretext of a red flower, she has given you a human hand— 
look!”248 And so it was. The housewife sends him to a brown cow (kapila) in the 
home of a certain Devaraksita; nestled between her hooves, the divine cow affords 
him protection through the night when the yogini and her coven descend upon him, 
seeking flesh and blood. Next he seeks the aid of a “great Pasupata,” but he too 
can keep the yoginis at bay only temporarily, and sends him off to someone else. 
Along the way, the yoginis catch Nagasvamin and whisk him off into the sky. Like 
Kandarpa, he falls to the ground when there ensues an aerial battle with a rival 
group. He lands in a deserted place near a temple, where dwells a beautiful yaksinz, 
Sumitra, cursed to dwell among mortals. She takes him as lover for the duration of 
her curse. 

Looking at the development of the Brhatkatha corpus, it appears that the yogini 


becomes an increasingly important locus for tales of magical women, encroaching 


find him hiding there, and carry him off with them... One of their number, named 
Sumanas, marries him. Leaving the circular gathering of the Yoginis (yoginyascakramelaka), 
she carries him away with her up into the sky. 


Kiss of the Yogini, 213. Compare with the sound translation of Charles Tawney, The Ocean of Story, vol. 1x, 
57-61. In fact, having been swept away by a river, Kandarpa comes upon the Mother temple at dawn 
(dinagame), and overcome by exhaustion, sleeps there into the night (205-10). No reference is made to 
“garlands of bones and the skulls of children;” the night is described as a female ascetic (rajanitapasi) 
who is white with the ashes of moonlight, who wears a necklace of bones that are the stars, and 
whose gleaming skull-bowl is the moon (dgat tarasthimaladhya jyotsnabhitisita tatah | sasisubhrakapala ca 
raudrt rajanitapast, 211cd; perhaps White finds sisu, “child,” in Sasisubhra?). In order not to leave him 
unprotected in the wild, the assembled yoginis decide to take Kandarpa along for their airborne night 
journey, and drop him off at the home of a brahmana. It happens that the gentleman’s daughter’s 
auspicious period for marriage (/agna) had arrived, but no suitable groom. Kandarpa is promptly 
married to Sumanas, and we are given no indication she was but an ordinary young woman (213-20). 
Late in the night (pascime yame), the yoginis return from their ritual gathering (yoginyas cakramelakat 
agatya; White appears to understand yoginyascakramelakat as a compound, or else the nominative plural 
yoginyas as genitive plural). They carry Kandarpa back up with them into the sky, from which he 
is dropped when a battle ensues with a group of yoginis desiring to do him violence (°jihirsubhih) 
(221-22). 

47 Kathasaritsagara X1V.4.20-61. 

248 Thid., x1v.4.25d-26a: tatratya gehini ha dhig yoginya svikrto bhavan || pasya datto nrhastas te raktabja- 
vyajato ‘naya. 
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upon the territory of the vidyadhari especially. A number of conceptual continuities 
link the vidyadhari and yogini, above all their command of mantras, powers of flight 
and shapeshifting,4? and their variegated transactions with mortals, for whom they 
present both danger and access to powers. We find, for instance, the vidyadhart Hiran- 
namati of the Vasudevahindi recast in the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha as a tantric sorceress, 
Dhanamati, while in the Kathasaritsagara, the vidyadhari Bhadra is also referred to as 
a yogesvari.*>° Note also how in the Kathasaritsagara story of Vamadatta, a perfected 
yogint (siddhayogini) takes on roles played by the vidyadhart in earlier retellings: the 
yogini bestows her own daughter in marriage to the hero, as did for instance Hiran- 
namati/Dhanamati, and she facilitates the hero’s mastery of vidyfis, just as do Hira- 
nnamati’s daughter and other vidydadharis. In this case the vidya is the mantra of 
Kalasamkarsani, a form of Kali important in the Krama cult of contemporaneous 
Kashmir.?>" Its fruit, however, remains that which the original Brhatkatha would have 
attributed to mastery of vidyds: Vamadatta and his wife become vidyadharas.*>* 
While the Kathdsaritsagara’s yoginis have direct continuity with the earlier figure 
of the vidyadhari, we also find yaksinis, a class of demi-goddess with strong connec- 
tions to trees and the natural world, recast as yoginis. Note that the stories of Kan- 
darpa and Vamadatta, summarized above, both involve the theme of yoginis drop- 
ping a man to the ground when they are accosted in the sky by rival groups. This 
appears to recast tales of yaksinis from earlier Brhatkatha versions: in the Vasudevahi- 
ndi, in the beginnings of chapters five and fourteen, the hero fabricates stories of 
having been dropped from the sky when there ensued a scuffle over him between 


two yaksinis.*>3 This is of particular interest, for it illustrates the breadth of the cate- 


749 While both share the ability to change forms, yoginis more typically take on animal form, as 
discussed in the introduction to this dissertation. Cf. Kaulajfiananirnaya 23, quoted later in this chapter 
(n. 309). Vidyadharis, on the other hand, more often transform themselves by taking on human guise; 
note e.g. the case of Dhanamati/Hirannamati, mentioned above, who along with her daughter takes on 
the form of a tribal woman (matangi). 

25° Tbid., 11.4.378. 

51 On Kali as Kalasamkarsani, see Sanderson, “Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kash- 
mir,” 188-204. 

25° Kathasaritsagara X11.1.64-68. 

753 For example, in chapter fourteen, after being dropped by the wicked vidyadhara Manasavega, the 
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gory ‘yogini’, which could encompass earthly women of power as well as goddesses. 
This also reinforces the degree to which multiplicity was integral to conceptions of 


yoginis: pairs of rival yaksinis become cast as feuding groups of yoginis. 


THE YASASTILAKA OF SOMADEVASURI 


Beyond the ninth century, references to yoginis become common in literary sources, 
and a comprehensive review is beyond the present study. One work meriting par- 
ticular mention is the Yasastilaka, composed by a Jaina author, Somadevasiri, in the 
Saka year 881 (i.e. 959 C.E.).254 The Yasastilaka’s frame story concerns the battle-lusty 
and passionate Maradatta, a king who, advised by a Kaula guru (kulacarya) named 
Virabhairava, plans a massive sacrifice to the goddess Candamari. Through this he 
seeks to attain a magical sword and thereby become lord of the vidyadharas.*>> On 
the appointed day, a veritable zoo of sacrificial animals is assembled, while the king 
himself is to slay two human victims. Unbeknownst to the monarch, those brought 
before him in the temple are his own nephew and niece, who had left home as chil- 
dren to become Jaina ascetics. Chastened by their tranquil presence, the sovereign 
sets down his sword and listens to his nephew narrate the life of king YaSodhara— 
the core narrative of the Yasastilaka. In the end, Maradatta abandons his violent ways 


and becomes a renunciant. With its theme of a narrowly-averted human sacrifice to 


hero says, aham jakkhinthim dohim maham tumam ti bhamdamtthim padimukko agase tham padio (“T fell here, 
released into the sky by two yaksinis threatening ‘you’re mine!’ ”). Vol. 2, p. 229. 

54 | read primarily from the editio princeps: Yasastilaka of Somadev Siri, with the commentary Candrika of 
Srutadeva Siiri, ed. Pandit Sivadatta and Vasudeva Laxman Sastri Panasgikar (2 vols.). The more recent 
edition is that of Sundaralala Sastri, Srimatsomadevasiiri-viracitam Yasastilakacampii Mahakavyam. This 
work has been the subject of a rich and useful study by Krishna Kanta Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian 
Culture, or Somadeva’s Yasastilaka and Aspects of Jainism and Indian Thought and Culture in the Tenth Century. 
On the dating of the text, see ibid., 2. 

255 sq punar ekada nrpatir atmarajadhanyam eva candamaridevatayah puratah sakalasattvopasamharat svayam 
ca sakalalaksanopapannamanusyamithunavadhad vidyadharalokavijayinah karavalasya siddhir bhavatiti vtra- 
bhairavanamakat kulacaryakad upasrutya khecarilokalocanavalokanakutihalitacetas tathaiva pratipannatad- 
aradhanavidhih ... (“Once, the king heard from a kula-master named Virabhairava that by sacrificing 
all [sorts of] creatures before the goddess Candamari in one’s own capital city, and oneself slaying a 
pair of humans endowed with all the auspicious marks, one gains the power of a magical sword that 
gives victory over the vidyadharas. His heart made eager to gaze into the eyes of the flying [vidyadhara-] 
women, and having learned the procedure for worshipping her [Candamari], ...”). Yasastilaka 1, vol. 1, 


P- 44. 
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the Goddess, this work hence appears to echo the Malatimadhava or the latter’s own 
sources. 

References to Saivism in the Yagastilaka attest to Kaula goddess cults in the tenth 
century, a period from which in any case there survives abundant Kaula litera- 


ture.25° 


Unsurprisingly, the text’s Jaina author provides a polemical characterization 
of the Kaula—what he refers to as the teachings of the “clan masters” (kulacarya)— 
connecting it intrinsically with blood sacrifice and the consumption of forbidden 
substances. Somadevasutri also mentions a specific Kaula sect, referring twice to the 
“Trika system” (trikamata)—the important cult of the goddesses Para, Parapara, and 
Apara.*57_ The text also alludes to practices connected with yoginis: a spy of the 
king Yasodhara disguises himself as a colorful and seedy Saiva, an antinomian siddha 
who mimics Siva in his form as the tribal huntsman (kirata), and who, on account 


of communion with yoginis, is advertized as possessing astonishing knowledge and 


powers.75> His “communion with yoginis” (mahayoginisangati) undoubtedly signifies 


256 Handiqui identifies and discusses numerous references to Saivism in the Yasastilaka, which concern 
Pasupatas, the Saivasiddhanta, and the Kaula. Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, 199-219, 224-29, and 354- 
60. 

257 One reference to the trikamata occurs in a brief doxography of views on liberation: sarvesu peyapeya- 
bhaksyabhakysadisu nihsankacittad vrttad iti kulacaryakah | tatha ca trikamatoktih madiramodameduravadanat- 
starasarasatprasannahrdayah savyaparsvavinivesitasaktih saktimudrasanadharah svayam umamahesvarayama- 
nah krsnaya Sarvanisvaram [em. (silent) Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, 204 (n. 3); sarvant? Ed.] 
aradhayed iti (“According to the kula-gurus, [liberation transpires] due to acting with a mind free of 
inhibition with regard to all that is considered fit or unfit for drinking, and fit or unfit for eating, etc. 
Hence the saying of the Trika system, ‘having one’s heart (;) ... impassioned and gladdened on account 
of (?) a mouth dense with the fragrance of wine, having one’s female ritual partner seated on the left 
side, holding the posture of the saktimudra, themselves imitating Uma and Siva, one should worship 
the Lord of Sarvani [i.e. Bhairava] together with the Dark Goddess [krsnaya; or, “with dark spirits”?]’.” 
Yasastilaka v1, vol. 2, p. 269. The text appears suspect at the point °vadanastarasarasa®; perhaps emend 
°vadanas taralasarasa°? The possibility that krsna could refer to Kali/Candika was suggested to me 
by Isaacson (personal communication, March 2007). The variant reading reported for krsnaya in the 
edition of Sundaralala Sastri is madiraya (“with wine”), which could suggest understanding krsnd as 
“dark liquor.” Sastri (ed.), Srimatsomadevasiiri-viracitam Yasastilakacampii Mahakavyam, 184. Another 
passage in Yasastilaka 1 refers to initiation into the Trika system: sakalajanasadharane ‘pi svadehe trika- 
matadtksitasyeva devabhityenabhinivisamanasya (“[the king Maradatta] who, as though initated into the 
Trika system, was obsessed with [the idea] that his body is divine, even though it is like everybody’s”). 
Vol. 1, p. 43. Sanderson points out that the Yasastilaka thus provides evidence for the presence of the 
Kaula Trika in the Deccan in the mid-tenth century—one of several indications that the Trika was by no 
means a specifically Kashmirian tradition. “A Commentary on the Opening Verses of the Tantrasara of 
Abhinavagupta,” 132-33. 

258 Yagastilaka U1, vol. 1, p. 399-400: ... pracurapratikarmavikrtagatraih sattriputrair dandajinikais ca pari- 
vrajakaih esa khalu bhagavan samjatamahayoginisamgatir atindriyajfanodgatih siddhah samedhikah samvanana- 
karmana karina kesarinam api samgamayati vidvesabhesajena janantm apy atmajesu vairinim vidadhatity 
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yoginimelapa, the “union” or “encounter” with deities texts of the Yogini cult describe 
as among the foremost attainments of ritual, effecting access to the highest powers. 
Candamari (“Grim Destroyer”), the goddess to whom Maradatta intended to of- 
fer sacrifice, presides over a temple called Mahabhairava in the royal capital.*59 The 
goddess’ association with this temple and her vivid kapélika iconography link her 
to Bhairavi, the goddess consort of Bhairava and primary locus of the concept of 
the Mahadevi and “supreme Sakti” (para Sakti) in the bhairavatantras. Candamari’s 
name and description also place her within the broader “fearsome goddess” typol- 
ogy epitomized by Candika/Candi—the primary name with which Bana addresses 
the “Great Goddess” in his panegyric, the Candisataka.?°° While the name Candamari 
seems unattested in tantric sources, a goddess Mari does appear to have had im- 
portance. The BraYa@ mentions texts by the names Mari and Mahamari, presumably 
centered upon this goddess’ cult, while the Tantrasadbhava contains some material 


261 


concerning this deity. Puranic sources too refer to Mahamari; in particular, the 


2 


Agnipurana has a chapter devoted to her vidya-mantra,?° while the Devimahatmya 


provides mahamari as an epithet of the Goddess as universal destroyer.?®3 


avedyamanajfianamantratantraprabhavah (He has his powers of [occult] knowledge, spells, and mantras 
announced by (3) sattriputras, whose bodies are disfigured by plentiful apotropaic rites (?), and by as- 
cetics with staves and antelope skins, who say, ‘this lord is veritably a perfected wizard (samedhika); 
he has attained communion with powerful yoginis, and reveals extrasensory knowledge, and possesses 
supernatural power. Through magical rapprochement, he can make even a lion accord with an ele- 
phant, and through drugs for causing enmity, he can make even a mother inimical to her children’.”). 
Cf. Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, 57-58. Handiqui renders the highly uncertain sattriputrair 
with “acting as informers,” a description of the parivrajakas. The commentary of Srutadevasiri reads 
the no less opaque sanniputraih, as does the edition of Sastri, who reports satriputraih as a variant. 
Srimatsomadevasitri-viracitam Yasastilakacampit Mahakavyam, vol. 1, p. 253. 

759 That the temple of Candamari stands in the royal capital is stated in Yasastilaka 1, vol. 1, p. 44 
(atmarajadhanyam eva candamaridevatayah puratah), while its name is given in the prose on p. 148 (line 
4-5, mahabhairavam nama tad devayatanam). 

26° Descriptions of Candamari include Yasastilaka 1, vol. 1, pp. 150-51 (in part quoted and translated by 
Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, 56), and verses 1.136-37. Her iconography is entirely kapalika, 
and her descriptions include images of sacrificial violence; cf. Bana’s descriptions of Candika in the 
Kadambari (pp. 224-28 of the edition). 

761 BraYa@ xxxviu.4ic lists texts called Mari and Mahamari in its account of the Vidyapitha division 
of the bhairavatantras. A goddess called Mahamari is mentioned in Tantrasadbhava 20.111-13, with her 
mantra and its application given in 20.124cd-139ab. This mantra-deity is, fittingly, connected with 
magical slaying (marana). 

262 Chapter one-hundred and thirty seven, of which the colophon reads ity agneye mahapurane yuddha- 
jayarnave mahamari nama saptatrimsadadhikasatatamo ‘dhyayah. 

263 Markandeyapurana 92.35-36 (Devimahatmya 12). 
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Somadevasiri connects Candamari and her temple with “mahayoginis,” bellicose 
goddesses whose flight through the heavens he depicts vividly. In contrast to the 
Malatimadhava, in which yoginis were accomplished human adepts, here they are por- 
trayed as a horde of powerful deities. Brandishing skull-staves (khatvanga), adorned 
with snakes and skulls, and with third-eyes blazing, the yoginis assemble in the Ca- 
ndamari temple from the skies, the earth, the depths of the netherworlds, and the 
intervening regions (digantarala).7°4 The flight of the tempestuous goddesses shakes 
the heavens as they descend like the nights of universal destruction.7°5 While not 
specifically described as enshrined within its precincts, their association with Can- 
damari’s temple is noteworthy, for, as Vidya Dehejia observes, the Yasastilaka belongs 
to the period in which major Yogini temples were constructed.2© The temple en- 
virons “being filled” by alighting yoginis evokes the language of embodiment used 
for describing deities as living presences in a temple, and suggests the possibility of 
their presence as sculpted images. This possibility receives some support in the ref- 
erence made to worship of the “circle/group of Mothers” (matrmandala) within the 
temple precincts; at least one period source appears to uses the term matr to refer 
to the sixty-four goddesses of a yogini temple.”°” Irrespective of this possibility, the 
YaSastilaka appears to point toward a contemporaneous association between yoginis 


and temples. 


764 Note in particular, sasamrambham ambaratalad ilayah patalamilad digantaralebhyas ca vibhavaryam 
tamahsamtatibhir ivavirbhavantibhih ... (describing mahayoginibhih; Yasastilaka 1, vol. 1, pp. 44-45). 

765 Cf., especially, YaSastilaka 1, vol. 1, p. 47: sakalasya jagatah ksayaksapabhir ivatidarunadirghadehabhir 
mahayoginibhir apiryamanaparisaram ... (“[the temple of Candamari,] the precincts of which were filling 
up with powerful yoginis, whose bodies were extremely frightful and long, like the nights of the whole 
world’s destruction,” describing devayatanam [p. 49]). Cf. Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, 56-57. 

266 Yogini Cult and Temples. A Tantric Tradition, 26. Dehejia provides an English translation of this 
passage from the Yasastilaka, ibid., 26-27. 

267 Yasastilaka 1, vol. 1, p. 49, kvacit tiksnapurusapakrstasvaktyantrayantradolanatosyamanamatrmandalam, 
describing devayatanam (“in one part [of the temple], fanatic people appease the group/circle of Mothers 
by swinging by the contraption of their own extracted entrails”). Cf. Handiqui, Yasastilaka and Indian 
Culture, 22. The eleventh-century Siyan inscription of Bengal refers to the installation of Bhairava 
surrounded by sixty-four Mothers, i.e. yoginis; this is discussed in the subsequent section. 
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By the middle of the tenth century, if not somewhat earlier, yoginis became the focus 
of a temple cult of wide geographic distribution and evident prominence, with the 
construction of major yogini temples continuing through perhaps the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Erected in stone from Orissa to Hinglajgadh, on the Madhya Pradesh-Rajasthan 
border, and as far south as Tamilnadu, the circular, hypaethral (open to the sky) tem- 
ples of the yoginis are architecturally unique in medieval India, and remain enigmatic 
in terms of religious history and ritual function. Numerous temples and much loose 
yogini statuary have been documented by Vidya Dehejia, beyond whose important 
monograph on yogini temples only a few additional contributions have been made 
in the past two decades.” Despite her efforts to relate the art historical record to 
literary accounts of yoginis, the state of the study of Saiva literature limited Dehe- 
jia’s access to the textual corpus of greatest relevance to the yogini temple tradition. 
Bringing these two bodies of evidence together still presents considerable challenges, 
and in the present section I offer only preliminary, general reflections upon the yogini 
temples in light of Saiva textual sources—an area to which I expect to devote further 
study. 


Of the yogini temple sites and image sets no longer in situ identified by Dehe- 


268 Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples. A Tantric Tradition. From the earlier literature, I should mention 
the unpublished doctoral thesis of Margrit Thomsen: “Kult und Ikonographie der 64 Yoginis” (Free 
University of Berlin, 1976). Though less comprehensively than Dehejia, Thomsen was the first to bring 
together references to yoginis from a broad range of puranas, primarily, and analyse the major extant 
yogini temples. Note also her brief article, “Numerical Symbolism and Orientation in Some Temples 
of the 64 Yoginis,” Art and Archaeology Research Papers (March 1980): 53-56. Of less significance is H. 
C. Das, Tantricism: A Study of the Yogini Cult (of 1981); Das puts together summaries of a number of 
episodes concerning yoginis from the purdnas, and provides image-by-image descriptions of yoginis 
from several temples—but only in some cases based upon first-hand observations. His subsequent 
discussion of yoginis, Iconography of Sakta Divinities, vol. 11, 408-67, is drawn largely from the former 
publication. The only monograph concerning a single yogini temple is R. K. Sharma’s The Temple 
of Chaunsatha-yogini at Bheraghat—ironically titled, as Dehejia points out, since this temple probably 
enshrined eighty-one rather than sixty-four (chaunsatha) goddesses. The bulk of this book consists of an 
image-by-image description of the miirtis. As Dehejia remarks (p. 126), Sharma contributes little new 
knowledge concerning the Bheraghat temple, which had been more ably surveyed by R. D. Banerji, The 
Haiyayas of Tripuri and their Monuments. A revision of a doctoral thesis of 1984, the somewhat superficial 
monograph of Rajendra Prasad Simha also concerns yoginis: Caumsatha Yoginiyam evam unake Mandira. 
More recently, Thomas Donaldson has brought his considerable knowledge of regional art to bear upon 
the two yogini temples of Orissa. Tantra and Sakta Art of Orissa, vol. 2, 661-74. 


Til 


jia, which number around fifteen, at least five were concerned with sets of sixty-four 
yoginis. The Bheraghat temple contains eighty-one goddesses, while two ruined tem- 
ples of central India might have housed sets of forty-two.7°? In the remaining cases, 
the original number of images cannot be determined. With exceptions, such as the 
rectangular Khajuraho yogini temple, the temples have circular structures, and often 
feature a central shrine in the courtyard with a cult image of Siva or Bhairava. All are 
hypaethral. Although the sites of the extant yogini temples and those associated with 
known loose statuary are concentrated in modern Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, the 
medieval temple cult was certainly not confined to these regions: one set of yogini 
images has been found in northern Tamilnadu,?”° while inscriptional evidence points 
towards construction of yogini temples in Bengal as well.*”* The extant images do 
not enshrine a group of deities with fixed individual identities: any given set of yo- 
ginis is unlikely to tally with another, with the exception of the Seven Mothers, who 
appear with particular frequency—a fact entirely consonant with textual accounts of 
yoginis. 

One of two extant temples located in Orissa, the smallest of the yogini temples 
is situated in a secluded clearing near the village Hirapur, not far from BhuvaneSsvar 
(FIGURE 2.15).77* According to one regional source, this would place the temple within 
the boundaries of Ekamra, an important religious center that is included among the 
pithas or sacred sites enumerated in early tantric literature, such as the BraYa.*73 
Thomas Donaldson, whose comprehensive surveys of Orissan art have considerable 


value for the study of early tantric traditions, opines on stylistic grounds that the 


269 Near Dudahi survive the remains of a temple of forty-two yoginis, while Dehejia argues that the 
superstructure of the present Gadarmal Mother temple at Badoh was built atop a rectangular temple 
of forty-two yoginis; she finds evidence for forty-two niches, as well as eighteen fragmentary goddess 
images. Yogint Cult and Temples, 142-43. 

77° Thid., 181-83. 

271 On the Siyan inscription of Bengal, see below. 

72 The following description of the temple is based upon analysis of photographs in the ars Photo 
Archive, and the images published by Thomas Donaldson, Tantric and Sakta Art, vol. 3. 

73 Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art, vol. Il, 661; he refers to the Ekamracandrika, as quoted by R. L. 
Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II (Kolkata: Wyman & Co., 1880), 103. The sacred geography of the 
BraYa is discussed in the subsequent chapter. 
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temple belongs to the middle of the tenth century.?74 Comparatively well preserved, 
this small-scale hypaethral temple has an entrance passage protruding outward from 
its circular structure, lending to the whole the shape of the yoni-pedestal of a Siva- 


linga, as Margrit Thomsen suggests.*7> A (rebuilt) rectangular shrine stands in the 


center. 


FIGURE 2.15: Frontal view of the Hirapur yogini temple. AIIS Photo Archive. 


Nine grim goddesses of relatively little iconographic distinction appear around 
the exterior of the circular structure, which is unusual in yogini temples. Local tra- 
dition points toward identification of these as the “nine katyayanis” (FIGURE 2.18).77° 
Two male “door guardians” (dvarapala) flank the entranceway, while a skeletal male 
deity is present on either side of the entrance passage’s interior. The iconic program 
of the interior of the temple features sixty-four yoginis, sixty of whom are arrayed 


in shallow cells along the interior perimeter of the circular wall. The goddesses 


therefore face towards the central shrine, a rectangular structure with four entrances 


74 This date is posited based upon similarity to the alasakanya images on the Muktesvar temple of 
nearby Bhuvaneésvar, which Donaldson assigns to the mid tenth-century. Dehejia had also noted these 
similarities, but considered the Muktesvar temple to be somewhat older; she places the Hirapur temple 
in the second half of the ninth century. Yogint Cult and Temples, 99-100. 

75 Thomsen, “Numerical Symbolism,” 53. 

276 See the discussion of Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art, vol. II, 662. 
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that might once have housed an image of Siva.?77 Flanking each door of the central 
shrine is a deity pair: two pairs of yoginis, who complete the sixty-four, and two pairs 
of bhairavas. The latter include Ekapadabhairava (FIGURE 2.20)—a deity of regional 
significance who also features in the BraYa under the name Jhankarisa or Jnamkara- 
bhairava.?”*> One of the sixty goddesses along the perimeter (no. 31) appears to be 
“leader” of the group, for her image is positioned opposite the entrance, possesses 
ten arms rather than two or four, and is significantly larger. Perhaps intended as 
female counterpart to the central Siva, this unidentified image is unfortunately in a 
poor state of preservation.*”? Viewing the temple as a mandala, an analogy likely to 
have substance in this case, Siva stands at the center with an inner circuit of deities 
comprised of four yoginis and four bhairavas, surrounded in the second circuit by 
sixty yoginis. Nine katyayanis form the outer layer of divinities, while additional 
deities guard the mandala entrance (dvara). 

The yoginis of the Hirapur temple compose an expressive and variegated set, 
for detailed descriptions of which I refer the reader to K. N. Mahapatra, Donaldson, 
and Dehejia.2°° Their iconography ranges from macabre (FIGURE 2.21) to martial, 
playful (FIGURE 2.16), and sensuous (FIGURE 2.17). A number of the goddesses are 
theriomorphic (FIGURE 2.19) and still more have animal vahanas (FIGURES 16-17, 21), 
encompasssing species of considerable variety. Particularly common are images of 
dance, music, and war. Several, but still a small minority of the yoginis have kapalika 
iconography; some, for instance, carry or even drink from skull-bowls (FIGURE 2.17) 


or stand upon severed heads or corpses. Excepting Camunda (FIGURE 2.20), the most 


*77 Dehejia reports that the image of Siva had been in situ when the temple was first discovered. Yogini 
Cult and Temples, 95. However, the basis for her claim is unclear, for nothing of the sort is reported by 
the first scholar to document the temple: K. N. Mahapatra, “A Note on the Hypaethral Temple of Sixty- 
four Yoginis at Hirapur,” Orissa Historical Research Journal Il (1953?): 23-40; reprinted in H. K. Mahtah, 
ed., Orissa Historical Research Journal, Special Volume, 1982. 

278 On images of Ekapadabhairava in Orissa, see Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art, vol. 2, 464-64. I 
have noted sculptures of Ekapada only in Orissa and neighboring Andhra Pradesh. 

79 Published in Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 63. A full-bodied goddess, this image probably does 
not represent Camunda, who appears elsewhere in the circle (FIGURE 2.21). None of the iconic emblems 
associated with her damaged ten arms remain discernable. Perhaps Bhairavi? 

B89 Mahapatra, “Note on the Hypaethral Temple;” Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art, vol. 2, 661-67; and 
Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 95-102. 


FIGURE 2.16: Hirapur yogint with damaru FicuRE 2.17: Hirapur yogini on lotus and ele- 
drum, standing upon wheel and rat (?). phant, drinking from a skull-bowl. Photograph 
AIIS Photo Archive (detail). by Don Stadtner, from the AIIS Photo Archive. 


macabre deities of all are not the yoginis themselves, but the goddesses upon the tem- 
ple’s exterior face—grim, well-armed deities perched upon heads (FIGURE 2.18)—and 
the two skeletal male deities in the entrance passage. While few other sculpted sets 
approach the expressiveness of the Hirapur deities, the breadth of characterization 
of the latter is typical of both textual and iconic representations of yoginis. 

Also perhaps of the mid-tenth century, the larger yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial 
in Orissa houses sixty-four goddesses, with its simple, four-pillared central shrine 
containing a dancing Siva (FIGURE 1.1). Donaldson suggests that a damaged and re- 
located image of similar scale, perhaps of Camunda, might have originally have been 
situated in the company of the central Siva.?8* Probably of the same period, the yo- 


gini temple of Khajuraho in central India has a rectangular rather than circular plan, 


281 Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art, 670. 
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FicurRE 2.18: One of nine “katydyanis” (?); Hirapur FIGURE 2.19: Lion-faced yogini, 
yogini temple, to the right of the entrance, exterior Hirapur temple. Photograph by Don 
facade, standing upon severed head. AIIS Photo Stadtner; included in the AIIS Photo 
Archive. Archive. 


although it too is open to the sky. Though none of its images appears to be extant, the 
niches number sixty-five, with no indication of there having existed a central shrine; 
a comparatively large niche opposite to and facing the entrance presumably housed 
the central cult image, whether of Siva or the Goddess. A ninth-century dating had 
been proposed for this temple, but Dehejia considers the mid-tenth century more 
plausible on stylistic grounds.?®? To the south, on an isolated hilltop near Jabalpur, 
stands the most imposing and perhaps best known of the yogini temples—that of 
Bheraghat. A circular structure, this temple appears to have enshrined yoginis in 
each of eighty-one cells along the covered walkway of its inner perimeter. The shrine 
in the courtyard belongs to a later period, while, as Dehejia points out, the images 


of eight Mother goddesses now included among the yoginis belong to an earlier 


82 Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 115-17. 


FIGURE 2.20: Ekapadabhairava, Hirapur yo- FIGURE 2.21: Camunda, Hirapur yogini tem- 
gint temple. AIIS Photo Archive. ple. AIIS Photo Archive (detail). 


period.?*3 As for the temple’s dating, Dehejia suggests, with a degree of plausibil- 
ity, that the labels inscribed on the yogini images’ bases date to the late tenth or 
early eleventh century, based upon paleographic comparison.7*+ This might make 
the Bheraghat temple roughly contemporaneous with the badly damaged temple of 
forty-two yoginis at Dudahi, near Lalitpur, M-P., but earlier than the Mitauli temple 
of sixty-four yoginis near Gwalior; a damaged inscription seems to place construction 
of the latter in the third quarter of the eleventh century.785 There are clear indications 


of royal patronage of several of the above temples.?*° 


83 Ibid., 125-27. While Dehejia describes this as a temple of eighty-one yoginis—and quite plausibly 
so—the iconic program is not entirely clear; many images are missing and few remain in their original 
positions, while three images of Vinayaka and two of male Saiva deities presently occupy niches. Some 
of these appear similar in style to the yoginis, and might have had places in the circle or in the original 
central shrine, asssuming one had been present at all. 

284 Thid., 138-39. 

285 Dehejia’s proposed dating of the Dudahi temple is based upon inscriptional evidence from a 
nearby Brahma temple. Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 141. On the date of the Mitauli temple, see 
ibid., 88, 123-24. 

286 The Mitauli temple appears to have been errected by the Kacchapaghata ruler Devapala (1055-75 
c.E.), and an inscription shows that this temple still received major patronage as late as 1503 c.£. Ibid. 
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Among the loose sets of yogini images identified by Dehejia, one that was prob- 
ably installed on a hill-top temple in Lokhari, Uttar Pradesh, merits particular men- 
tion. Although only twenty images have been identified, these are almost all the- 
riomorphic,”8” and hence suggest a unique iconic program (FIGURE 2.6). If Dehejia 
is correct that these images belong to the first half of the tenth century, this could 
also represent one of the earliest of the temple sites so far identified. Indeed, no 
compelling evidence I am aware of points toward the existence of yogini temples 
prior to the tenth century, although it would warrant little surprise if earlier exam- 
ples surface. Most of the extant temples appear to have been constructed in the tenth 
through twelfth centuries, and the case appears similar with regard to the loose stat- 
uary identified as once belonging to yogini temples.?°* It is of course probable that 
stone structures were preceded by yogini shrines and temples made from perish- 
able materials; worship of yoginis has indeed continued into modern times in more 
humble temple contexts, sometimes using aniconic images.?°9 Davidson mentions 
the cases of two temples at Mandi, Himachal Pradesh, where yoginis are represented 
by sixty-four sets of footprints on slabs of stone.?9° That this could represent an old 
tradition is suggested by the depiction, below one of the Bheraghat yogini’s pedestal, 
of worshippers paying reverence to a set of sandals (FIGURE 2.22). 

The hypaethral temples of the yoginis could perhaps have continuity with ancient 


conventions of shrines open to the elements.79* 


However, the template that appears 
most directly applicable to the yogini temple is the tantric yoginicakra, as Dehejia 


recognized:?9? the mandala of mantra-goddesses surrounding Siva/Bhairava, instal- 


The Ranipur-Jharial and Khajuraho temples, as part of large complexes of stone temples, also were 
surely constructed under royal patronage, the later under the auspices of the Candella rulers. 

287 Among the images from Lokhari published by Dehejia, only Camunda is not theriomorphic. 

88 On the loose yogini statuary, see Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 145-84. 

289 David White, for instance, publishes a photograph of painted stones embodying yoginis outside 
of the Lilad temple of Ghatiyali, Rajasthan. Kiss of the Yogini, 268. 

9° Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 181-83. 

79 Note, for instance, depictions in early Indian art of simple linga shrines, with the phallic cult object 
set up upon a platform under a tree. Two are published by Doris M. Srinivasan, Many Heads, Arms 
and Eyes. Origin, Meaning and Form of Multiplicity in Indian Art, plates 17.2 (first century), 17.6-7 (a 
mukhalinga of Mathura, early centuries C.E.). 

292 Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 2, 185-86. 
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lation of which in various inflections and upon a variety of substrates was central to 
the ritual of the esoteric Saiva cult of yoginis. One might suspect other influences, 
for instance “tribal” or “folk” traditions of worshipping goddesses in a circle; yet 
tantric worship of “circles” of yoginis appears to predate the temples by at least two 
centuries, and the remarkable congruity in Saiva textual representations of yoginis 
and their depiction in sculpture suggest direct continuity. It does appear possible 
that yogini temples incorporated local deities into their iconic programs;?% but in no 
case has this been demonstrated to be a process of central significance. Some yoginis 
who have been singled out as “local” deities in fact present ambiguous cases.7% 

It is thus difficult to concur with Dehejia and Donaldson, without more evidence, 
in the view that the yoginis enshrined in temples “represent localised cult traditions 
of village deities that eventually were transformed into potent groups of sixty-four 
yoginis.”*95 The extraordinary diversity of names and identities attested in yogini 
scultpures appears wholly consistent with the tantric yogini cult, with almost each 
scriptural tradition offering its own pantheon of this malleable category of divinity. 
Non-elite and tribal traditions might have been highly significant to the yogini cult, 
however difficult to document; but if these were formative influences, they should 
be looked for in the early Saiva and Buddhist esoteric traditions, given the apparent 


chronology of evidence. 


793 Dehejia, for instance, points out that sixteen yoginis listed in a late medieval Orissan purana are 
worshipped as independent goddesses in Orissa. Ibid., 93. 

294 The non-Sanskrit names of some goddesses might suggest locally meaningful identities. De- 
hejia draws attention to the yogini labelled “Teramva” at the Bheraghat temple, identical to Durga 
“Mahisasuramardini” in iconographic type. One might mention the cow-faced Erudi of the same site. 
See ibid., 133-36. However, the name Teramva, in the Sanskrit form tryambaka, is an attested name of the 
spouse-goddess of Siva; cf. Kaulajfiananirnaya 14.28. In both vernacular and Sanskrit forms, this occurs 
in pan-Indian sources as a personal name (in the masculine) and as the name of a Saiva monastic order 
(mathika). See Sanderson, “A Commentary on the Opening Verses of the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta,” 
121 (n. 79). It is hence problematic to ascribe local meaning to this name in the absence of evidence from 
regional sources. Similarly, a Saiva pitha called Erudz? is listed in the Tantrasadbhava (13.74b and 15.70b), 
and is also mentioned by Abhinavagupta in Tantraloka 15.91a (as Erudika). The Bheraghat yogini is 
perhaps connected to the pitha by this name, but there are no grounds for linking the Erudt-pitha to the 
Bheraghat region. 

295 Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta Art, 658 (quotation); Dehehjia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 93-94. 
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No textual material intimately 
connected with the temples of yoginis 
appears as yet to have come to light, 
such as a manual concerned with their 
construction, consecration of the im- 
ages, and worship within the temple 
precincts. This is hardly surprising, 
for given the fragmentary record and 
present state of research, this level of 


correlation between text and temple 


remains rare in the study of early me- 
FIGURE 2.22: Veneration of sandals representing a djeval India. Perhaps more surprising 
yogini, depicted below a yogini image’s pedestal. 

Bheraghat yogini temple. AILS Photo Archive. is the apparent paucity of references 
to yogini temples in period literary sources. As discussed previously, the association 
between yoginis and the temple of Candamari in the Yasastilaka is highly suggestive, 
given that this mid tenth-century work dates to the period of the construction of 
major yogini temples. Dehejia claims that a tale in the Akhyanakamanikosa, a Jaina 
work of the late eleventh century, makes reference to a yogini temple.7% We also 
find fascinating references to yoginis in an eclectic Persian work presenting itself as 
a translation of the Kamrubijaksa, evidently a tantric Saiva text connected with the 
cult of the goddess Kamakhya. The Persian redaction, dating to as early as the thir- 
teenth century, declares the sixty-four yoginis the most revered deities of the Hindus, 
who worship their idols.9”7 The Rajatarangini of Kalhana attributes several figures 
of various Kashmiri courts with endowments to matrcakras (“circles of the Mother 


goddesses”), but despite suggestions to the contrary, none of these are likely to refer 


to yogini temples.?%° As for the epigraphic record, this also appears minimal; an 


296 Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 55. I have not yet had access to this text. 

97 Carl Ernst, “The Islamization of Yoga in the Amrtakunda Translations,’ 
reference to this text in the introduction (n. 65). 

298 Four references to matrcakras or devicakras in the Rajatarangini were brought to my attention by 


a 


203-8, 219-20. I make 
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eleventh-century inscription from Siyan in Bengal does however state that a yogini 
temple was constructed in this region.*9? A number of textual sources on temple 
architecture, such as the Brhatsamhita and Agnipurana, mention the possibility of cir- 
cular structures, but the yogini temples are the primary surviving representatives of 
this rare type.3°° 

Tantric Saiva literature itself appears silent on the construction of yogini tem- 
ples, although a large quantity of potentially relevant material awaits study with 


this question in mind.3°* 


There is nonetheless much that can be said, preliminarily, 
concerning the yogini temple cult and Saiva literature. Although configurations of 
eighty-one and forty-two are attested, the extant temples suggest that in the period 
of their construction, yoginis were normally considered a set of sixty-four goddesses, 
a numerical association pervasive in purdanic accounts of yoginis that persists through 
the late medieval and modern periods. Much like the popular notion that tantras 


number sixty-four, this numerical association belies the fact that few lists agree in 


their particulars.>°* 


White, Kiss of the Yogint, 137, who cites Marie-Thérése de Mallmann, Les Eseignements iconographiques de 
l’Agni-Purana (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1967), 173. White implies that these might have 
been yogini temples. Three cases do clearly refer to temples—probably of the Mother goddesses—while 
that of v.55 refers to a temple of Bhairava associated with a matrcakra. If M. A. Stein’s identification of 
the latter site is correct, it seems improbable that the ruins of the Bhairava temple at Buthiser resembled 
extant yogini temples. See Stein (trans.), Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. A Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir, vol. 
1, 194. In any case, this section of the text pertains to events of the ninth century, before yogini temples 
are attested; the other references (1.122, 1.333 [not 350, as gives White], and 111.99) pertain to even earlier 
periods. 

299 The eleventh-century Siyan inscription mentions, among various pious works undertaken by the 
Bengali monarch Nayapila and his ancestors, installation of Bhairava surrounded by sixty-four Mothers, 
i.e. yoginis, possibly in the capital city of the ruler (ghantisam yah svanagare nyadhat ksemaya dehinam | 
catuhsastya ca matrnam paritan [em. Sircar; paritat] tatra bhairavam || ). D. C. Sircar, Epigraphia Indica 
XXXIX, 39-56. This inscription was brought to my attention by Davidson, who also cites the Mominabad 
inscription of Udayaditya as recording the construction of a yogini temple. Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 
183. However, the 1144 c.z. Western Calukya inscription of Mominabad appears to pertain only to a 
cave temple of the goddess Jogai or Ambejogai (joga7 — yogint); I see no indication in the inscription for 
the presence of multiple yoginis. P. B. Desai, Selected Stone Inscriptions of Andhra Pradesh, 94-95. 

3°° See Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 42. 

3° The Pratisthatantras in particular, works concerned with the construction and consecration of tem- 
ples and images, are likely to be pertinent; I have unfortunately studied little even of the Pratisthatantra 
associated with the BraYa: the unpublished Pingalamata, transmitted in Nepalese manuscripts. 

3°? Several scholars have given accounts of references to yoginis in the purdnas, perhaps the most 
complete being that of Olga Serbaeva, “ Yoginis in Saiva Puranas and Tantras. Their role in transformative 
experiences in a historical and comparative perspective,” especially 43-60. Incidentally, the earliest 
reference to tantras as sixty-four appears to be Siddhayogesvarimata 29.19. 
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The earliest textual sources of the Yogini cult do not in fact associate yoginis with 
the number sixty-four. In the BraYa, groups of six dominate, with the primary set 
of six comprising the ancillary (anga) mantras of the supreme Goddess; the largest 
configurations of yoginis involve multiple groups of six, such as twenty-four.>°3 The 
primary group of sixty-four is a set of rudras, deities whose mandala forms the subject 
of BraYa xxx. Sets of sixty-four goddesses are also absent from the Siddhayogesvari- 
mata, another early scripture of the Vidyapitha. A Vidyapitha text postdating the 
BraYa and Siddhayogesvarimata,>™ the Tantrasadbhava presents what might be the ear- 
liest reference to sixty-four yoginis. In chapter thirteen, after delineating a mandala 
of sixty-four bhairavas distributed in eight lotuses around a central lotus, a parallel 
configuration of sixty-four goddesses is introduced, called the “matryaga” or “pan- 
theon of Mothers.” Their names are feminine-gender mirrors of the bhairavas, sug- 
gesting a secondary status. Around the central Bhairava, the sixty-four yoginis form 
octads in lotuses grouped according to clans of the Eight Mothers, from Brahmant 
to Aghori.3°> This explicit link to the Mothers is highly significant, for the same 
association is evident in most of the extant sculpted sets of yoginis, who include 
among them identifiable images of the Mother goddesses. This association persists 
in the profuse yogini name lists of the puranas as well, which most frequently concern 
sixty-four yoginis and often include among them the Mothers.3° 

In tantric Saiva literature, the association between sixty-four and yoginis appears 


particularly common in Kaula sources, which, as discussed in the next chapter, ap- 


3°3 On the Six Yoginis of the BraYa, see the section “navaksaravidhana” in chapter 5 of the present 
dissertation. BraYa xxix in particular features large sets of goddesses. This chapter teaches a pantheon 
and worship specific to the Four Devis, the extensive mandala based upon which involves numerous 
sets of six yoginis. This mandala is based nine cakras: the root cakra of Bhairava and Aghoresi, in 
the center, with cakras in the eight directions upon which are installed one of the Four Devis or Four 
Ditis/Kinkaris, each associated with Six Yoginis and “servants of the servants” (kinikaryanucarah). The 
latter groups of eight are associated with each of the Eight Mothers, forming, in a fashion, a set of 
sixty-four goddesses. 

3°4 See the discussion in chapter 4. 

3°5 The matryaga begins with Tantrasadbhava 13.56, and continues until the end of the chapter (verse 
88). See the collation/draft edition of Dyczkowski. 

396 For purdnic and other yogini name lists, see Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 187-218 (appendices 
1-111). As the case of the sixty-four yoginis of Tantrasadbhava 13 suggests, the absence of Mothers from a 
list of yoginis should not be take as evidence of dissociation between the two goddess types. 
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pear in general to postdate the early Vidyapitha literature. Hence in the Kaulajnana- 
nirnaya, a scripture describing itself as the Yoginikaula (“Kaula Scripture of the Yo- 
ginis”), the most important cult deities are “the sequence of the sixty-four yoginis” 
(catuhsastiyoginikrama), whose mandala and ritual worship (the astastakavidhi) are cen- 
tral to this text.3°7 Preserved in a manuscript of the mid eleventh century, this text 


contains no indications of particular antiquity” 


and might date to the early period 
of the production of yogini temples. Its twenty-third chapter describes the manifes- 
tation of the sixty-four yoginis as female beings of every variety in particularly vivid 
terms. Yoginis are said to sport on the earth as female animals of any type, from 
pigeons and vultures to cows and cats. When they assault non-devotees, they man- 
ifest as snakes, rats, tigers, and so forth, and as dangers such as disease, lightning, 
thieves, and royals. One is admonished never to insult women; we are not informed 


whether this is because yoginis afford them special protection, or because any given 


woman might secretly be one.3°? While not specifically concerned with temples, 


3°7 The titular epithet yoginikaula occurs in most of the colophons of the Kaulajfiananirnaya, and also 
in 16.49c. The sequence or cakra of the sixty-four yoginis forms the subject if Kaulajnananirnaya 8 in 
particular, as well as chapter ten, while a number of other chapters refer to the yoginis as sixty-four in 
number. 

3°8 On the Kaulajfiananirnaya, see the discussion in chapter 3, section 3. 

3°9 Kaulajfananirnaya 23.1-12ab (provisional edition, reporting the codex NAK 3-362 or NGMP?P reel 
A48-13 [Kjn“] and the editio princeps of P. C. Bagchi [Kyn*“]): 


devy uvica || 

kaulave yogint deva samcaranti katham bhuvi | 

tan mamacaksva devesa bhakta jananti bhitale || 1 || 
bhairava uvaca || 

martye ‘smin devatanam tu samcaram srnu bhamini | 
kayotika tatha grdhri hamst caiva nakhi tatha || 2 || 
khafijaritakabhast tu kokabhasi tu sundari | 


uliikt pecaki va tu sarart vagduli tatha || 3 || 

srgalt aja mahist ustrt marjarartipint | 

vyaghri hastt maytiri ca kukuti nakuli tatha || 4 || 
anyani yani riipani samsthitani mahitale | 

tani riipani samgrhya yoginyah kridante bhuvi || 5 || 
nipatanti yada bhadre abhaktesu kuladhipe | 

tadriipam kathyate bhadre sraddhayuktavadharayet || 6 || 
hayas ca nakharah sarpaés citriko ghonasas tatha | 
vrsciko tdhyantarat Svano miisako dardurah priye || 7 || 
grahabhiitasvariipena jvalagnisastrasamkataih | 

vedana ca jvaravyadhi rajanas caiva taskarah || 8 || 
vidyut tungo tatha ganda vyaghra simho gajas tatha | 
anekakarariipena bhayam nanavidham viduh || 9 || 
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this text, among numerous other period sources one might cite, gives indications of 
contemporaneous conceptions of the enshrined yoginis. 

Although the Kubjikamata does not itself refer to yoginis as sixty-four in num- 
ber,3"° later literature of the Kaula cult of the goddess Kubjika suggests a strong link. 
The Cificinimatasarasamuccaya, the “essence text” (sara) of the Kubjikamata"* appears 
to refer to “airborne yoginis” (gaganagamini) as sixty-four, while other types, such 
as terrestrial (bhuvanagamini), are considerably more numerous.3’*7_ A work called 
the Kubjikapijapaddhati enumerates sixty-four yoginis by name, while the Srimatottara 
(i.e. Kubjikamata Uttaratantra) has extensive material on yoginis, both sixty-four and 
eighty-one.?*3 More significantly, the unpublished fifteenth chapter of the Satsahasra- 


samhita provides a detailed account of the iconography and worship (pija) of sixty- 


catuhsasthis ca yoginyo yatha kupyanti sadhake | 

evam riipam samasritya ksipram grhnanti tam pasum || 20 || 

kopam tu naiva kartavyam napamanam suradhipe | 

kumarikah striyo vapi napamanet kadacana || 11 || 

yathasaktya sadakalam strt caiva vratam asthitath | 

pujantya prayatnena kumaryas ca kulasritaih || 12 || 

1b bhuvi ] Kjn; avi Kyun 3a khafiyaritaka® | conj.; kamja - - - Kyn™ Ky 3c uluki | Kyn™; 

uluki Kyn“4 3d vagduli | Kyu! va gult Kyn4 4b istri ] Kyno4; ustri Kyn@ marjararupi- 

nt | Kyn™; marjaranakuli tatha Kyn@ 4d nakuli tatha ] Kync4Pe; na - - - - Kyu Kye 6b 

abhaktesu ] Kyn™,; abhaksyesu kyn™ 6c kathyate bhadre ] Kyu; kathya - - - Knot’; kathyante 
.. Kyn4 6d Ssraddhayukta° | conj.; § (- ?) yukta° Kyncodre, - - yukta Kync04 eK yet 7b cit- 

riko ghonasas | Kyn°4; citrikotamanasas Kyn“@ 7c tdhyantarat Svano ] kyu; °dhyantarascano 

Kyn4 8b °Sastra® ] Kyn?°sastra® Kjn“ 8c vedana ca jvaravyadhi ] Kyno04P¢; veda - - - - vyadhi 

Kyno04#¢, veda ... vyadhi° kyn“4 8d rajanas ] Kyno4; rajanan Kyn4 taskarah ] Kync4Pe Kye; 

taskakarahKyn°™“” ga vidyut tungo ] Kyn; vidyu tuhgo Kyn™ toa catuhsasthié ] Kn“; 

catuhsasthift Kin — yoginyo ] Kyn; yoginya Kyn°’ — 10b yatha kupyanti ] Kyn‘4?*; - - - pyanti 

Kyno4*Kyjn™ ~~ t0¢ samasritya ] corr.; samasrtya KynKyn@ — a1b napamanam | Kyno4; bhasama- 

nam Kyn@ 110 kumarikah ] em.; kumarika KynKyn@ = 11d napamanet | em. Isaacson; napamane 

Kynoo4; bhadsamane kyn  12b asthitaih | em. Isaacson; asthitam Kyno04 Ky 


I defer discussion of the interpretation of this passage until publication of a new edition of the Kaula- 
jiiananirnaya, currently under preparation. 

3*° Kubjikamata 6.87-91, for instance, speaks of the Mothers as seven groups of seven, with additional 
unspecified subdivisions; the yoginis are yet more numerous. 

31 Cf. Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 8.4cd-s5ab: 


kathitam devadevesi samksepan na tu vistaram || 4 || 
Srikubjikamatasaro ‘yam vistaram kathitam maya | 
From the draft edition of Dyczkwoski. 

3"? See the five mantras given in prose following 9.121 in Dyczkowski’s draft edition; the first appears 
to be addressed to the sixty-four akasagamint yoginis. 

33 T have not personally studied either of these unpublished works. The sixty-four yoginis of the Kub- 
jikapijapaddhati are tabulated in Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 214; she draws the list from Gopinath 
Kaviraj, Tantrika Sahitya, 135. Dehejia makes extensive reference to the Matottara throughout her study, 
especially 45-51. 
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four yoginis.3*4 The Satsahasrasamhita survives in manuscripts as early as the twelfth 
century, apparently, but postdates the Kubjikamata (10th century?), therefore belong- 
ing to the period of the major yogini temples.4 Olga Serbaeva tabulates three ad- 
ditional sources for the iconography of the same set of sixty-four yoginis: the Agni- 
purana, Pratisthalaksanasamuccaya, and the Mayadipika, the latter as cited by Hemadri 
in the Caturvargacintamani.3*© Although not explicitly connected with temples, these 
pre fourteenth-century sources, both Kaula and otherwise, attest a tradition of iconic 
representation of sixty-four yoginis. 

The yogini temple pantheons hence have parallels in contemporaneous textual 
accounts of the sixty-four yoginis. However, the representation and worship of yo- 
ginis in images have earlier precedents. The BraYa itself has extensive material on 
iconography and iconometry in its fourth chapter, which has as its subject “the char- 
acteristics of images” (pratimalaksana). This chapter provides detailed instructions 
on constructing and empowering images of the cult deities of the BraYa, whose im- 
ages it classifies as “supradivine,” “divine,” and “semidivine” (divyadhika, divya, and 
divyadivya). The goddesses of the mandala of Kapalisabhairava are considered “di- 
vine;” these include the Six Yoginis, the four guhyakas/devis, four kinkaris/ditis, and 
Mothers, as well as their male counterparts (pati, vira), the sixty-eight rudras, yoginis 


of the sacred fields, and “guardians” lokapdlas.2*7 As an iconic type, the BraYa’s 


34 This was brought to my attention by Olga Serbaeva, who quotes Satsahasrasamhita 15 from a draft 
edition of Sanderson. “Yoginis in Saiva Puranas and Tantras,” 75 (in “Cited Sanskrit Passages”) and 56-— 
61 (“appendix 7.6”). This set of sixty-four yoginis is linked to the Eight Mothers—the standard seven 
of Brahmi to Camunda, plus Mahalaksmi. 

35 On the date of the manuscripts of the Satsahasrasamhita, a text incorporating within itself the 
Kubjikamata, see J.A. Schoterman, The Satsahasra Samhita. Chapters 1-5: Edited, Translated and Annotated, 
12-13. 

316 Serbaeva, “ Yoginis in Saiva Puranas and Tantras,” 56-61 (“appendix 7.6”). 

37 BraYa 1v.4—7ab: 

Saktih sadasivas caiva saktitrayam tu eva ca | 

Srikanthas ca tatha devi umapatis tathaparah || 4 || 

ete divyadhikah proktas tatha divyam srnu priye | 

yoginyo guhyakadyas ca matryds tas ca sakinkarah || 5 || 

guhyakapatayas caiva viras caiva prati prati | 

astasasthi tatha rudra yoginyah ksetrasamsthitah || 6 || 

lokapalas tatha caiva ete divya praktrtitah | 

4d umapatis ] em.; umapati By* = 5a °dhikah | corr; °dhika By* = 5d matryas | em.; matryam 
By* — sakinkarah | em.; sakinkaram By* 6a guhyakapatayas | conj.; guhyakaém patayas By* 6d 
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yoginis bear general comparison to the extant yogini statuary. The names of the pri- 
mary Six Yoginis alone—Krosthuki (“Jackal Woman”), Vijaya (“Victoria”), Gajakar- 
na (“Elephant-ears”), Mahamukhi (“Big-mouth”), Cakravega (“Wheel-speed”), and 
Mahanasa (“Big-snout”)—suggest much of the iconographic range of extant images, 
including theriomorphism, auspiciousness, power, and the grotesque. As with the 
other “divine” images, all are four-armed kapalika deities bearing the Five Insignia, 
skull-staves, skull-bowls, and rosaries, raising a right hand in the gesture of munifi- 
cience. Garlands of skulls extend to their feet, and they stand upon human corpses. 
In contrast to the other mandala goddesses, yoginis have only a single face—the norm 
in sculpted images.3'® One contrast with the extant statuary lies in the dispropor- 


tionate body parts suggested by some yogini names in the BraYa, such as Mahanasa 


yoginyah ] em.; yoginyo By 


318 BraYa 1v.170cd—78ab, 254cd-55ab, 263cd-64: 


divyam caiva pravaksyami yathavad vaktrasamkhyayéa || 170 || 
guhyakanucara ye tu kinkartnan tu kinkarah | 

yoginipatayas caiva matrnam patayas tatha || 1771 || 
paticavaktrah samakhyata vtratbhaktyast tathaiva ca | 
guhyakas tu caturvaktrah kinkaryas trimukhah smrtah || 172 || 
yoginyas tv ekavaktras tu caturvaktras tu matarah | 
divyadhikas tatha divyah paficamudrasamanvitah || 173 || 
khatvangamundadharinyo mahapretakrtasanah | 
varadodyatahastas tu caturhastah prakirtitah || 174 | 
aksasittradharah sarvah kapalakarakas tatha | 
daksine tu kapalam syat khatvangam vamatah sthitam || 175 || 
daksinam varadam jfieyam vamahaste ‘ksasitrakam 
kapalamalabharana apadat kantham asrtah || 176 || 
evamvidhas tu kartavya divyadivyadhikas tatha | 
ekaviravidhane tu paficavaktras tu guhyakah || 177 
mataras ca tatha caiva kartavya sadhakottamaith | 


krosthukt vijaya caiva gajakarna mahamukht || 254 
cakravega mahanasa sad yoginyah prakirtitah | 


yoginyah svetavarnas tu Sakhakundendusaprabhah || 263 || 

pinavayavasampurnah stanaptnapayodharah | 

kumartoratadharinyo aklinnaratayas tatha || 264 || 

171b kinkarah ] By°?°; kinkara By°” ~—171c yogini® | corr.; yogini ByY* ~—_172a °vaktrah | corr.; °vaktra 
By* 172c °vaktrah | corr; °vaktra By* 173c divyah ] corr; divya By* 173d 
°samanvitah ] em.; °samanvita By* 174b °asanah ] em.; °asana By* 175c tu kapalam 
syat | conj.; tukapala(sya?) By°(tops cut off) 175d khatvangam | em.; khatvanga By“ (tops cut off) 
176c °haste ‘ksa° ] em.; °hastemksa° By* —_177b tatha ] By°”; tathah By°?° = 255b sad ] corr.; sat 
By* 263c Sveta° ] corr.; sveta° By* 264a °samputrnah ] corr.; °sampurna By* 
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(“Big-nose”); animal features are depicted in sculpture, but not, that I am aware of, 
disproportionate human mouths, ears, and so forth. 

Otherwise rich in detail, BraYa 1v nonetheless leaves many questions unanswered 
concerning the architectural and ritual contexts of religious images. Their scale 
suggests grand structures; the iconometric description of “divine” images, which 
include those of the Six Yoginis, approaches the human: goddesses possess feet 
twelve angulas (“finger-breadths”) long,39 hips thirty-four finger-breadths wide,3*° 
and throats five finger-breadths in width,3** for instance—only marginally smaller 
than the five-faced “supradivine” deities. Yet this chapter is silent on temples, and 
the material elsewhere in the text clarifies little. The instructions for image making 
are decidedly oriented toward the BraYa’s own esoteric pantheon, hardly a range of 
deities found in large public temples; yet at the same time, among the “supra-divine” 
images are deities of no cultic consequence in the BraYa—Umapati and Srikantha. 
Religious images are clearly a significant concern, but their roles and context require 
further inquiry. Certainly the presence of the mantra-deities in a substrate is central 
to ritual: thus the ubiquitous instruction to perform ritual action “before/in the pres- 
ence of the goddesses” (devinam agratah). Yet this need not, and usually clearly does 


not, refer to religious images. 


THE PROBLEMS OF RITUAL AND SECTARIAN AFFILIATION 


Much as the architectural and ritual contexts for the religious images the BraYa de- 
scribes remain unclear, so too the cultic context of the yogini temples. Attempts to 
reconstruct the ways in which yogini temples served as cultic spaces have, given the 
paucity of textual descriptions, involved reading ritual from iconography. Thus De- 
hejia, remarking upon the presence of corpses and severed heads in the iconography 


of some yoginis, wonders, “is this all an indication of human sacrifice, or is it in- 


3°9 BraYa@ 1v.157abe: padau dirghena cakhyatau kalah |em.; kalam By°] tu satpramanatah | parsnyas [conj.; 
pasnya By°] cangustakam yavat. 

3°° BraY@ 1v.163ab: nitambas tu tatha proktah [em.,; proktam By] kaldsaptadasas tatha. 

371 BraYa 1v.168cd: kanthas tu protthatah proktah [em.; protthato proktah By°] sardham caiva kaladvayam. 
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stead a pointer to Sava-sadhana or corpse ritual?”3*? Her general conclusion is that 
the yogini temples served primarily as sites for “Kaula” worship involving sacrifice, 
consumption of wine, blood, and flesh, and ritual copulation, suggesting that the 
temples would have invited lay devotional worship as well.3?3 In contrast, Ronald 
Davidson questions the Kaula connection. The grounds for this skepticism include 
the curious claim that “most Kaula works appear composed after the sites were con- 
structed;” he argues that “the primary activity depicted at these sites ...is the display 
of severed heads, indicating that the sanguinary rites were probably the principal ac- 
tivity practiced.”3*4 It should be pointed out, however, that the image he captions 
with “Yogini from Hirapur displaying human sacrifice” does not depict the act of 
sacrifice, but a well-armed goddess—not in fact one of the yoginis—standing upon 
a smiling, severed head.?*> Sacrifice might well have taken place in connection with 
the Hirapur temple; but to argue this on the basis of iconography of a variety em- 
blematic of extreme tantric deities, both Buddhist and Saiva, seems uncompelling, all 
the more so given that such iconography is not particularly prominent in the Hirapur 
yoginis. 

While Kaula texts offer insight into the nature of the divinities enshrined, and 
attest a tradition of iconic representation of yoginis, it is unclear to what extent the 
temples should, in a meaningful cultic sense, be described as “Kaula.” Despite their 
novel architectural forms, it remains entirely possible that the liturgy of the yogini 
temples differed little in basic character from that of contemporaneous temples of 
other goddesses, or Bhairava. For although possessing historical links with esoteric 


Saivism, period literary sources such as the Kathdsaritsagara point toward the grow- 


7 


372 Dehejia, Yogint Cult and Temples, 59. By “sava-sadhana,” a term I have encountered only in late 
medieval sources, Dehejia refers to rites of the variety sometimes referred to as vetdalasadhana; on the 
latter, see the discussion of the Harsacarita earlier in this chapter. 

323 Tbid., 186. 

3*4 Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 180-1. 

3*5 Tbid., FIGURE 7. This is the very image I include as FIGURE 2.18: one of the nine goddesses upon 
the exterior facade of the temple, which as mentioned earlier have been identified as nine “katydyanis.” 
The depiction of jackals—emblematic of the cremation ground—on either side of the severed head 
reinforces the kapalika rather than sacrificial nature of the iconography. 
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ing prominence of the yogini in the religious landscape of medieval India, while bur- 
geoning material on yoginis in puranas suggests worship beyond the narrow confines 
of the tantric traditions. Dedicated to divinities widely regarded as potent agencies, 
the yogini temples need not have been centers for the activity of initiated Kaula spe- 
cialists, although it is entirely possible that worship of the goddesses was presided 
over by officiants with links to esoteric Saivism. Despite their hilltop locations, the 
yogini temples appear by and large to have been prominent, visible monuments, 
as evidenced by their proximity to other major state-sponsored temples—especially 
those of Khajuraho and Ranipur-Jharial.3*° Along with the increasing significance 
of yoginis in the purana corpus, the yogini temples in fact appear to mark the entry 
of these deities into a wider religious domain, beyond the confines of the esoteric 
tradition—to the point that their ritual mandalas are translated into monumental 


circular temples. 


2.5 CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing chapter has focused upon the background and early evidence of the 
Yogini cult in non-tantric literature, inscriptions, and the art-historical record. In 
the course of presenting this material, I have attempted to establish a chronological 
framework and to place these varieties of evidence in relation to tantric literature, 
especially the BraYa. In the subsequent chapter the focus shifts to yoginis in tantric 
literature proper, prior to undertaking more detailed examination of the BraYa in 
chapters four and five. 

It was shown that the cult of yoginis, as described in tantric literature, pre- 
supposes the Saiva cult of the Seven Mothers (saptamatr), a development that art- 
historical and epigraphic sources situate in the fifth century, with possible fourth- 


century precedents. The roots of this heptad of Brahmanical goddesses lie in ancient 


aoe Hilltop temple sites include those of Mitauli, Ranitpur-Jharial, Bheraghat, Khujaraho, Dudahi, and 
probably Lokhari; on the latter two see Dehejia, Yogini Cult and Temples, 141, 156. The Hirapur temple 
appears to be neither on a hill nor near other major temples; but as mentioned, it is in the vicinity of 
the major pilgrimage site of Bhuvanesvar/Ekamra. 
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traditions of maternal deities possessing close ties to the natural world, fertility, and 
death. Although the Mothers have a close connection with Skanda in early sources 
such as the Mahabharata, Siva largely displaces this deity as companion of the Seven 
Mothers by the sixth century. Yet as the early fifth-century Gangdhar inscription il- 
lustrates, a tantric or proto-tantric cult of Mother goddesses and female spirits might 
already have been in existence, possibly centered upon the mysterious, kapalika god- 
dess Camunda. It is in the context of describing the greatness of Kotivarsa—a place 
sacred to the Mothers and presided over by Camunda, as Bahumamsa, and Siva, 
as HetukeSvara—that the old Skandapurana (circa 6th—7th century) provides momen- 
tous references to the Saiva yogini cult and its early scriptural sources, including the 
BraYa. 

The Saiva temple cult of the Mothers becomes prominent from the sixth century, 
and the inclusion of Mahakala in matr-shrine iconic programs from the late sixth cen- 
tury might reflect developments in Tantric Saivism, for tantric cults of Mahakala and 
the fierce Goddess—identified with Camunda—find unambiguous attestation in the 
early seventh-century works of Bana and Vakpati. In these works, evidence for the 
ritual of the bhairavatantras is abundant, yet there are only vague suggestions of the 
cult of yoginis. The most significant textual account of yoginis from this period re- 
mains therefore the Skandapurana, which attests the Saiva cult of yoginis and Mothers 
and provides a list of “Tantras of the Mother-goddesses” (matrtantra). That a Saiva 
Yogini cult of the variety attested in Vidyapitha literature existed by the eighth cen- 
tury receives confirmation in Bhavabhtti’s Malatimadhava, a work displaying detailed 
knowledge of Vidyapitha ritual systems, if not specific texts. On the other hand, the 
Haravijaya of the early ninth century and Yasastilaka of the mid-tenth show knowledge 
of a particular tradition: the Trika. 

The sources reviewed attest to the growing prominence of yoginis and their cult 
in the religious landscape of medieval India, especially from the tenth century—the 


period in which temples of these goddesses were constructed throughout India. Ex- 
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amination of the Brhatkatha corpus illustrates this historical trajectory, for only in 
the eleventh-century redactions of Kashmir does the figure of the yogini become a 
significant locus for tales of magical women and demi-goddesses. This period is 
largely beyond the scope of the present dissertation, and the subsequent chapters 
are concerned primarily with pre tenth-century tantric literature. I have nonethe- 
less attempted to show, cursorily, that the yogini temple cult appears to draw upon 
Kaula traditions of sixty-four yoginis, although iconic representation of yoginis has 
precendent even in early Vidyapitha literature. By the period of the temples and lat- 
ter Kaula literature, yoginis appear to have become significant sacred figures beyond 
the confines of the esoteric traditions, as reflected in the material devoted to them in 


puranas of the second millennium. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE CULT OF YOGINIS AND ITS BACKGROUND IN EARLY TANTRIC 
LITERATURE 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Beyond the literary, epigraphic, and sculptural evidence for yoginis in early me- 
dieval India reviewed in the previous chapter, there survives a substantial body of 
pre eleventh-century tantric Saiva literature devoted in various degrees to their cult. 
The bulk of this material remains unpublished; and while fortunately extensive, the 
extant texts represent only a fraction of what might once have existed. Complement- 
ing the textual corpus of the Saiva yogini cult, there survives another large body of 
yogini-cult literature as well: the Buddhist scriptural sources that came to be classi- 
fied as yoganiruttaratantras (“The Ultimate Tantras of the Yoga Class”) or yoginitantras 
( “Tantras of the Yoginis”), upon which there also survives a considerable quantity 
of exegetical literature. The present chapter comprises a discussion, far from exhaus- 
tive, of the background of the Yogini cult in early Saiva and Buddhist textual sources, 
and a (rather cursory) review of actual tantras of the Yogini cult. As with the previous 
chapter, the focus remains upon the early evidence—primarily pre tenth-century— 
with the BraYa@ remaining a constant point of reference. Chapters four and five will 
then focus upon detailed examination of the BraY@ itself. 

The nondualist Saiva exegetical and philosophical literature that flourished from 
the tenth century, particularly in Kashmir, draws on an enormous and diverse cor- 


pus of tantric scripture, a canon that must have developed over the course of mul- 
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tiple centuries. In his definitive review of the available early evidence, Sanderson 
concludes, “it is quite possible that by the seventh century most of the literature 
available to Saiva scholars in the tenth century was already in existence. But it is not 
until the beginning of the ninth that we have firm evidence of specific texts.”* Many 
of the sources that come into evidence in this period are siddhantatantras of the cult 
of Sadasiva, and have little direct relevance to yoginis. Exceptional in this regard is 
the ancient Nisvdsatattvasamhita, a text which, although not directly concerned with 
yoginis, provides clues concerning their roots in earlier forms of Tantric Saivism. The 
present chapter begins with review of the Nisvdsa. Subsequently, the discussion turns 
to varieties of tantric literature highly significant to the development of yogini tradi- 
tions, but poorly represented in the surviving literature—particularly the vamatantras 
of the cult of the “Sisters” (bhagint) of Tumburu. 

The earliest extant tantras of the Yogini cult belong to the corpus of bhairava- 
tantras, scriptures centered upon Siva as the archetypal skull-bearing ascetic (kapalin), 
Bhairava, as well as allied goddesses. One of the earliest of the bhairavatantras appears 
to be the Svacchandatantra, which, as will be discussed, attests the cult of yoginis only 
in its final chapter—probably a late addition to the scripture. Following discussion 
of the Svacchandatantra, section three addresses the Saiva tantras of the Yogini cult. 
These belong to two primary categories: those identifying themselves as scriptures of 
the Vidyapitha, “The Seat of Wisdom-[goddess] Mantras”—a division of the bhairava- 
tantras—and the diverse corpus of Kaula scripture: tantras “Of the [Goddess] Clans.” 
The earliest attested yoginitantras, including the BraYa, belong to the Vidyapitha, 
while on the other hand, the bulk of surviving Saiva literature concerned with yoginis 


belongs to various Kaula systems. 


*“History through Textual Criticism,” 18. Sanderson has compiled a list of the sources cited by 
circa tenth to eleventh-century Saiva authors, and also has identified the extant tantric scriptures we 
can infer, on the basis of datable references or manuscripts, were in circulation in the ninth century. For 
the texts of which “early Kashmirian authors show that they have direct knowledge,” see ibid., 3-4 (n. 
1). This list supercedes those of Navjivan Rastogi, who enumerates the works Abhinavagupta cites in 
the Tantraloka, and those Jayaratha refers to in his commentary thereon. Introduction to the Tantraloka: 
A Study in Structure, 253-83; cf. 284-85. For Sanderson’s list of the texts probably in circulation in the 
ninth century, see “History through Textual Criticism,” 4-8 (fns. 2-5). 
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In the fourth section of this chapter, I attempt to trace the emergence of the Bud- 
dhist cult of yoginis. Through analysis of tantras of the Buddhist “Path of Mantras” 
(mantranaya), it is shown that the Yogini cult’s development can be linked to the in- 
creasing prominence of Mother goddesses and a variety of other female deities and 
spirits, primarily as reflected in the literature classified as yoga- or mahayogatantras. In 
particular, the emergence of a tantric Buddhist cult of yoginis appears closely tied to 
the Buddhist “conversion” and transformation of the dakini, a female being figuring 
as a pernicious and lowly variety of yogini in Saiva typologies of goddesses. In Bud- 
dhist yoginitantras, the term “dakinit” becomes entirely synonymous with “yogini.” 

The final section of the chapter takes up an aspect of the complex problem of 
the relation between Saiva and Buddhist yogini traditions. An analysis of paral- 
lel passages in the BraYa and the Buddhist Laghusamvaratantra, first identified by 
Sanderson, confirms the latter’s findings concerning the Saiva sources of this Bud- 


dhist yoginitantra. 


3.2 THE BACKGROUND OF THE YOGINI CULT IN TANTRIC SAIVA LITERATURE 
THE NISVASATATTVASAMHITA 


Preserved in a Nepalese codex copied most probably in the ninth century,” the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita has been recognized on strong grounds as being among the ear- 
liest surviving texts of Tantric Saivism, and perhaps the most ancient of all. Although 


a scripture of the cult of Sadasiva and subsequently classified as a siddhantatantra, the 


? NAK 1-227 (NGMPP reel A41/14). Two apographs of this codex also survive: NAK 5-2406 (NGMPP 
reel a159/18), and Wellcome Institute Sanskrit Ms 1.33. See Dominic Goodall and Harunaga Isaac- 
son, “Workshop on the Nisvdsatattvasamhita: the Earliest Surviving Saiva Tantra?,” Newsletter of the 
NGMCP 3 (Jan-Feb 2007), 4. Sanderson assigns the Nisvasa manuscript to approximately 850-900 C.E. 
“The Lakulas: New Evidence of a System Intermediate Between Paficarthika Pasupatism and Agamic 
Saivism,” Indian Philosophical Annual 24 (2006), 152. Cf. Teun Goudriaan and Sanjukta Gupta, Hindu 
Tantric and Sakta Literature, 34. Unless otherwise noted, I cite the text of the Nisvasa from transcriptions 
of the aforementioned manuscripts, as circulated among the participants of the “Workshop on Early 
Saivism: the Testimony of the Nisvdsatattvasamhita,” Pondicherry, Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
January 2007. Those involved in preparing the transcriptions are mentioned in Goodall and Isaacson, 
“Workshop on the Nisvasatattvasamhita,” 5 (n. 4). Note that in speaking of “the Nisvasa,” I exclude from 
consideration the Nisvasakarika, which appears to be a late supplement to the Nisvasa-corpus. 
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Nigvasa appears in fact to predate Tantric Saivism’s bifurcation into the Sadasiva cult 
of the siddhantatantras, and the non-Saiddhantika traditions, of which the cults of 
Bhairava and related goddesses form the primary division.? The religious world of 
the Nisvasa is undoubtedly far removed from the Vidyapitha cults of Bhairava and yo- 
ginis, deities of powerful mortuary iconography whose siddhi-oriented worship was 
often radically antinomian in character. Yet in comparison to the later Saiddhantika 
tradition, the gulf between the Nisvasa and early Vidyapitha sources appears less pro- 
nounced. In particular, the Nisvdsa’s fifth and largest book, the Guhyasiitra (hereafter 
Nisvasaguhya) contains a wealth of siddhi-oriented ritual presaging themes central to 
non-Saiddhantika “magical” traditions. This material appears to afford a window 
into the formation of characteristic ritual forms of the bhairavatantras, and is hence 
relevant for inquiry into the roots of the Yogini cult. The following pages examine the 
Nisvasa from this perspective, primarily with reference to the BraYa, as representive 
of the early Vidyapitha. 

The Nisvasa places little cultic importance upon goddesses. It makes reference 
to worship of the “Great Goddess” (Mahadevi), yet only in the context of describing 
non-tantric, lay religious practices (laukikadharma).*+ The goddesses Kali and Vijaya 


also find passing mention, but in a context of no cultic consequence.° In the domain 


3 One of the most compelling arguments for the antiquity of the Nisvasa concerns its considerable 
continuity with the early, non-Tantric Saivism of the Atimarga, on which subject see Sanderson’s pio- 
neering study, “The Lakulas: New Evidence.” See also Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 
29-31. Another, related indication of the early date of the Nisvasa concerns its unique position within the 
corpus of Saiddhantika scriptures: although later included in canonical lists of siddhantatantras, the text 
shows no awareness of this classificatory category nor of any other division within Tantric Saivism, and 
is in numerous ways highly anomalous. Sanderson, ibid., and Goodall and Isaacson, “Workshop on the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita,” 6. Although the dating of the Nisvasa corpus remains an open question, Goodall 
and Isaacson’s preliminary assessment would place “the earlier parts of the text between 450-550 AD.” 
Ibid. 

4 Mukhagama (hereafter Nisvasamukha) 3.103cd-107 describes worship of the Mahadevi (mahadevyas 
tu piijanam, 103d). Present here is an unmistakable and perhaps comparatively early articulation of 
the idea of the “Great Goddess,” with Uma, the spouse of Siva, heading a list of the following names 
and epithets: Uma, Katyayani, Durga, Rudra, Subhadrika, Kalaratri, Mahagauri, Revati, Bhutanayika, 
Arya, prakrtiriipa (“She Who Takes the Form of Prakrti”), and gananam nayika (“Leader of Siva’s Troops”) 
(104cd—-105). Noteworthy is the identification of the Mahadevi with the prakrti of Samkhya, and absence 
of explicit identification with Sakti and maya. 

5In Uttarasitra (hereafter Nisvasottara) 1.34d, Kali and Vijaya are listed among the interlocutors 
of tantric literature, alongside various gods, Siva’s ganas, and sages—as well as Mother goddesses, 
guhyakas, and other divinities, a number of which seem unlikely to figure in the revelation of a 
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of ritual, a triad of Siva’s female “powers” (Sakti) almost ubiquitous in later Saivism 
does figure: Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri.° Another common set of saktis appears as 
well: the series of nine beginning with Vama and ending with Manonmani, who here 
as well as in the later tradition have place in the inner circuit of deities in the mandala 
of Sadasiva.’” Present in the Nisvasa, furthermore, are key elements of the theology of 
Sakti familiar from later sources, such as the cosmogonic role of the supreme Sakti and 
the function of the “descent of Siva’s power” (Saktipata) in grace and initiation.® Be- 
sides the aforementioned saktis, goddesses appearing in the Nisvdsa as tantric deities 
are to a large extent apotheoses of feminine principles, such as Vagisvari, goddess of 


speech; Susumna Devi, the central channel of the yogic body; and tattvas with femi- 


siddhantatantra. This, and a vague reference to a derivative “compilation” genre of scripture (yo ‘nyah 
parataro bhedo sivatantresu pathyate | sangrahah sa tu vijfieyo, Nisvasottara 1.32abc), might suggest the ex- 
istence of diverse tantric literature in the period of the Nisvasa’s composition. The list of interlocutors 
does not suggest the existence of bhairavatantras or vamatantras, however. 

® As described in Nigvasamitla (hereafter Nisvasamila) 5.3-4, the initiation of the liberation seeker 
(muktidtksa) involves linking/fusing (yojana) the initiate’s soul to tattvas via the Saktis Vama, Jyestha, 
and Raudri, although the mantras of the three are not there explicated. Elsewhere in the text, cf., e.g., 
Nisvasaguhya 7.260ab (vama jyestha ca raudrt ca saktitrayam atah param). Remarkably, the well-known triad 
of jfdnasakti, kriyasakti, and icchagakti seems absent as such. There does occur reference to icchasakti 
(Nisvasaguhya 8.79a), and jfianasakti and kriyasakti find mention as a pair (Nisvasaguhya 7.260cd, and 
probably 8.65b), but these are not, it seems, linked as a set of three. This might lend plausibility to 
Héléne Brunner’s suggestion that the pair jfia@nasakti and kriyasakti underlies the later groupings of 
three or more. See “Jana and Kriya: Relation between Theory and Practice in the Saivagamas,” in 
Ritual and Speculation in Early Tantrism. Studies in Honor of André Padoux, edited by Teun Goudriaan, 1-7. 

7 Describing the basic mandala for “worship of Siva” (Sivarcanavidhi, 2.1b), Nisvasamiila 2 enjoins 
installing the Nine Saktis upon a white lotus (tasyopari sitam padmam navasaktisamanvitam, 2.2cd). This 
appears in continuity with the later tradition, in which the Nine are installed on a lotus of eight petals, 
forming the inner layer (a@varana) of the mandala of Sadasiva; see Goodall, et al., The Paficavaranastavah of 
Aghorasivacarya: A Twelfth-century South Indian prescription for the visualization of Sadasiva and his retinue, 
figure 4. Note also that Nisvasaguhya 8.65a refers to “the ninefold Sakti pantheon/worship” (navadha 
Saktiyagam). 

8 On the cosmogonic role of the supreme Sakti, see especially Nisvasottara 1.5-6, where is attested the 
notion that Siva’s Sakti, possessing his power, gives rise to bindu, the material cause of the upper levels of 
the universe (tasya Saktih siva nitya [conj. (Diwakar Acharya); sivanirya Cod.] sivatejopabrmhita | sivatejena 
samyukta sakter jayati bindukah, 1.5cd—6ab). Nayasitra (hereafter Nisvasanaya) 1 connects saktipata with 
Siva’s grace (anugraha) and with initiation, grace’s quintessential expression in Tantric Saivism: 


Sivasaktinipatena diksa[jria]nam prayacchati || 88 || 

so ‘nugrahah smrto [hy eva data caiva sadasivah | 

“Through the descent of Siva’s power, he bestows initiation and the scriptural wisdom. It 
is this which is known as ‘grace’, and its giver is Sadasiva.” 


(The codex, NAK 1-227 (hereafter referred to as A**/"4), is not fully legible here; the bracketed syllables 
are transmitted by its two apographs.) Note also that in Nisvasanaya 4, the guru (desika) whose initiation 
is efficacious is described as sivasaktyopabrmhitah, “brimming with Siva’s Sakti” (4.41b). 
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nine gender names, such as vidya and maya.? Despite the presence of these goddesses, 
their roles appear largely ancillary in the Nisvasa’s ritual systems, and much of the 
material concerning saktis belongs to the Guhyasitra, probably a comparatively late 
stratum of the text.*° There alone do we find allusion to a different sort of goddess, 
the fierce Candika: the text gives in passing an otherwise anomalous “candimantra” 
and its application, alluding to a tradition of ritual centered upon this deity—the 
goddess to whom the “Dravidian” tantrika of Bana’s Kadambart professed devotion." 

As for the Mother goddesses so central to the development of the Yogini cult, the 
Nisvasa describes them as cult deities only within the sphere of public, lay religion 
(laukikadharma)—not as tantric mantra-deities.'2 Like numerous other Saiva sources, 
the Nisvasa also lists temples of the Mother goddesses among the places appropriate 
for performing solitary tantric ritual, along with crossroads, jungles, mountain peaks, 


Siva temples, and so forth.*3 It appears to be the liminality of the Mother temple— 


9 The Nisvasamukha, for instance, twice describes Vagesvari/Vagesi (i.e. Vagisi) as the source (yoni) 
of the pranava, viz. 4.94ab and 4.125cd. An intriguing prescription for meditation upon the goddess 
Susumna is given in Nisvasaguhya 7.293-98; she is said to be white, with the shape of a lotus stalk, and 
to “emerge from the body of Siva” (padmasiitrakrtih sukla, 294c; Sivakayad vinihsrta, 297b). As for tattva- 
goddesses, Nisvasanaya 3 describes meditation upon the series of tattvas as male and female deities, 
beginning with the goddess Prakrti in 3.20. See also Nisvasaguhya 7 (especially 219-252) and 8 (52- 
57); in the latter section on the subject of tattvayojana, note worship of Maya (8.52c) and “the goddess 
Vidya” (vidyadevt, 8.53C). 

*° Here I follow the working hypothesis on the stratification of the text put forward by Goodall in a 
presentation entitled, “The Structure of the Nisvasa-corpus,” at the “Workshop on Early Saivism: the 
Testimony of the Nisvasatattvasamhita” held in Pondicherry, January 2007. 

"1 The passage giving the mantra is unfortunately lacunose; A‘*/‘4 reads, om candike krama ...can- 
dimantro ‘yam (3.25 ab). 

* Nisvasamukha 2.28 lists the Mothers among cult deities of temples (prasada), while 3.33-34ab refers 
to devotees of and places sacred to the Mothers and other divinities. Both of these passages occur 
within the description of laukikadharma (Nisvasamukha 2-3). 

3 Viz. Nisvasottara 2.4c and Nisvasaguhya 6.32. These bear comparison with the lists of suitable 
locations for sadhana provided in later sources, e.g. Siddhayogesvarimata 6.2-4, or BraYa@ xvi11.18-19, the 
latter of which, however, omits reference to Mother temples: 


Smasane ekadese va nadittre visesatah | 

parvatagre samudre va ekalinge catuspathe || 18 || 

nagare gramadese va rathyayam gopure tatha | 

ekaurkse visesena kalpoktam tu samacaret || 19 || 

Smaésane | corr.; smasane By“ 

“In a cremation ground, (3) a solitary place (?), the bank of a river, particularly, the top of 
a mountain, the ocean, a solitary linga, a crossroads, a town or village, a road or a town 
gate, or a solitary tree, in particular, one should practice what is stated in the kalpa-text 
[for propitiation of the mantra].” 


Cf. BraYa x1v.11cd-13ab, which adds empty houses, old wells, ant hills, and Mother temples to the list 
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presumably a secluded shrine rather than public temple—that makes it suitable for 
the rituals envisioned, for these do not directly involve worship of Mother goddesses. 
In the Nigvasa, there is in fact only limited evidence for the Saiva appropriation of the 
Mothers, and this occurs in the context of cosmology rather than ritual. Chapter five 
of the Nisvasaguhya lists the Mother goddesses among other lords (patayah) of a series 
of seven patalas, “netherworlds,” together with deities such as rudras, ganas, nagas, 
raksasas, bhaginis, and yogakanyas.‘+ None of these are presented as tantric deities 
proper, that is to say, mantra-deities. 

Several of the Nisvasaguhya’s netherworld divinities warrant discussion. By and 
large, the cosmological spheres described are populated with male mantra-lords 
(mantresvara, etc.) and manifold rudras. While in later Vidyapitha accounts of the 
cosmos, goddesses would largely eclipse male deities, in the Nisvasaguhya the god- 
desses of the netherworlds are exceptional. In the lowest patala are present groups 
of Mothers (matrganah) and Sisters (bhaginyah).*° It seems unlikely that these re- 
fer to their most famous representatives, the Brahmanical Seven Mothers and the 
Four Sisters of Tumburu; most probably are intended amorphous bands of minor 
female deities. Two other sets of Mother goddess find mention: “tawny” (pingala) 
Mothers who bear blue lotuses in the third netherworld, while in the fourth preside 
kapalamatrs, “Skull Mothers.” The latter, who have parallel in the kapalarudras of the 
next higher cosmological sphere, appear to represent a transformation of the Mothers 
into Saiva, tantric goddesses, whose kapalika iconography presages the image of the 
yogini.? 

Positioned even higher in the series of netherworlds are yogakanyas, “yoga maid- 
ens” or “daughters of Yoga,” deities of the sixth and seventh patalas. Here described 


merely as “possessing great power” (mahaviryah),'7 goddesses by this designation 


of places suitable for worship of the kulavidya mantra. 
4 Nisvasaguhya 5.1-21. 
5 anye matrgana rudra bhaginyas ca ganas tatha (5.6cd). 
© See Nisvasaguhya 5.9ab (mataralh] pingala yatra vasanty utpalahastikah), 5.11cd (kapalamataro yatra 
..[lacuna]), and 5.14ab (tatha kapalarudras ca asamkhyeyah puna[h] sthitah). 
7 yogakanyakas are mentioned in Nisvdsaguhya 5.15d, in a description of the city Ratnavati of the sixth 
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are little attested in Saiva textual sources familiar to me. Yet as powerful, youth- 
ful goddesses connected with yoga who transcend the Skull Mothers, these “yoga 
maidens” might have continuity with the deities later referred to as yogesvaris, “fe- 
male masters of yoga,” or yoginis. This connection is in fact drawn much later by a 
Kashmirian, Ksemaraja, in commenting upon a parallel passage in the Svacchanda- 


tantra.%® 


Unfortunately, the Nisvdsa provides little material for further exploration 
of this possibility. Nonetheless, this cosmological system describes a hierarchy of 
divinities with goddesses suggestive of those later brought within the rubric of the 
yogini: multiple categories of Mother goddess, the Sisters, and maiden goddesses 
born from or possessed of yogic powers.*? 

Although the cosmology of the Nisvasaguhya only faintly suggests developments 
relevant to the formation of the Yogini cult, its ritual offers more substantive material 
for comparison. It is rich in siddhi-oriented practices that foreshadow varieties of rit- 
ual elaborated upon in the bhairavatantras. Particularly noteworthy are its mortuary 
(kapalika) practices, the use of magical substances (siddhadravyas), and instances of 
sexual ritual. The kapalika rites of the Nisvdsaguhya appear largely magical in orien- 
tation, which places them in much closer relation to those of the bhairavatantras than 
the liberationist kapdlika ritual of the Pasupatas. This is particularly evident in the 
Nisvdsaguhya’s prescriptions for preparing magical substances in a skull; in one case 
the end-product is an ash that would turn the practitioner into a vidyadhara, and in 


another an eye-ointment that induces invisibility. Similar procedures are common 


patala; other denizens include atharvarudras (atharvarudras tatraiva vasante yogakanyakah). “Yoga maidens 
possessed of great power” (yogakanya mahaviryas, 5.19a) are also met with in a description of the seventh 
patala, along with “sons” of Agni and Vayu (agnikumdarakah, 18d; vayukumarakah, 19b). Note that the 
fifth patala contains agnikumarikas, female counterparts of the “sons of Agni.” 

18 See below, n. 59. 

9 Cf. BraYa tv and Lxxi; both chapters contain detailed typologies of yoginis, and are edited in 
the present dissertation. Compare also the list of potentially malevolent divinities in Netratantra 2, 
the female ones among these being “hordes/groups of sakinis and yoginis; the bhaginis, rudramatrs, 
etc.; davis, damarikas, and riipikas” (°sakiniyoginiganaih | bhagintrudramatradidavidamarikadibhih || riipikabhir 

.., 13b-14a). This list hence includes both Mother goddesses and “Sisters,” the latter, according to 
Ksemaraja’s commentary, “originating from partial incarnations of [the Seven Mothers,] Brahmi, etc.” 
(brahmyadyamSsakottha bhaginyah). 
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in the BraYa, where however more marked use of the ‘impure’ is made.*° Perhaps 
the most extreme of the kapalika siddhi-practices taught in the Nisvasaguhya is chapter 
three’s rite of fire sacrifice, performed in the mouth of a corpse, which in structure 
and aim parallels vetalasadhana as described in the BraYa and Harsacarita. As in the 
BraYa, the rite culminates with the corpse’s tongue emerging, which when severed 


becomes a magical sword.** Elsewhere, the Nisvasaguhya describes rituals for mag- 


0 A process for producing invisibility-inducing kohl in a human skull is given in Nisvasaguhya 3.81— 
82. The recipe involves nothing more offensive than ghee. The process in 11.110 utilizes ash: 


om yogadhipa namah | anena mantrena bhasma grhya kapdlasampute sthapya tavaj japed yavad 
tavartitamatiht tatas tu tenoddhilane vidyadharo bhavati |... 


“OM YOGADHIPA NAMAH—taking hold of ashes using this mantra and placing them in the 
hollow of a skull, one should repeat the mantra until (3) ...(?). Then, when one is dusted 
with these ashes, he becomes a vidyadhara. ...” 


Compare with BraYa xxx, which taps the powers of considerably less innocuous substances: 


krosthukasya tu pisitam haritalamanacchilam | 
rocanafi ca mahamamsam ekikrtva tu pisayet || 8 || 
kapalasamputam krtva atmaraktena misritam | 
sahasrastadhikam japtva trskrtvd tilakam kuru || 9 || 
bhavate bhiitale siddho adresyah kalavasinah | 


8b °manacchilam ] em.; °manacchila By" 8c rocanafi | em.; rocana By“ —_gc sahasrastadhikam ] em. 
Isaacson; sahasrantadhikam By* 10b adreSyah | em.; adreSyoh By* 


“One should mix together and make a paste of the flesh of a jackal, the haritala and 
manahsila minerals, yellow pigment, and human flesh. After placing this in the hollow 
of a skull mixed with one’s own blood, and reciting the mantra one-thousand and eight 
times, make a bindi [with this] thrice. He becomes perfected on this [very] earth, invisible, 
having power over death.” 


This brief chapter, the krostukakalpa, has as its theme magic using jackal (krostuka) flesh. 
>t Guhyasitra 3.60cd—64ab: 


ekalinge ekavrkse Smasane samgame vane || 60 || 

tatra mandalam alikhya tattvangabhuvanam subham | 

aksatam mrtakam grhya sthapayitvavisankitah || 61 || 

susnapitam ca liptangam puspasragdamabhiusitam | 

hrdi tasyopavistam tu tattvena sravitam carum || 62 || 

tasya vaktre tu hotavyam satasahasra-m-ayutam | 

tato jihva viniskramet tam tu mantrena cchedayet || 63 || 

sai jihva bhavate khadgo guhyavi ~ ~ ~ ~ * | 

anahatagatih so hi jtved acandratarakam || 64 || 

61a tatra mandalam | conj.; - - - - - m A4/44 61d °vigankitah ] conj. (D. Acharya?); ~ Sankitah 
A4/14 62a liptangam ] em.; liptange A4?/"4 62b puspasragdama® ] Kathmandu apograph; pu - - 
-ma° A4"/14 64a khadgo J em.; khadga A4*/¥4 — 64c anadhata°® ] Kathmandu apograph; - nahata® 
A4/14 64d jived ] Kathmandu apograph; - ved A4*/14 

“At a solitary linga, a solitary tree, or in a cremation ground, confluence [of rivers], or 
forest, one should draw the auspicious mandala which houses the tattva-mantra and its 
ancillaries. One should take an unmutilated corpse and place it there, without hesitation, 
one well-washed and with oiled limbs, decorated with flower garlands. Seated upon its 
chest and using the tattva-mantra, the melted (? sravita) food offering (caru) should be 
given in fire sacrifice [into a fire] in its mouth, one billion times. Then [its] tongue would 
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ically enlivening a corpse that does one’s bidding.?? Such magic was undoubtedly 
ancient, described for instance in the Vasudevahindi, as mentioned previously. 

As for sexual ritual, the Nisvasaguhya teaches an asidharavrata (“the razor’s edge 
observance”) that involves the participation of a beautiful young woman. She is 
to be skilled in the erotic arts, although one who succumbs to lust in her embrace 
falls into hell. The description is brief; but it is worth noting that a full chapter of 
the BraYa, its thirty-ninth, is devoted to a rite of the same name almost identical in 


nature, though spelled out with attention to much more intimate details.*3 Absent 


emerge. One should sever this with the mantra. That tongue becomes a sword ... With 
unimpeded movement, he lives as long as the moon and stars.” 


MSS as reported in the transcription of Goodall, et al. (see note 2 above). satasahasramayutam in 63b 
appears to mean Satasahasrayutam, “one-hundred thousand ten thousands”—a case of sandhi-breaking 
-m- as well as metrical lengthening of ayuta to ayuta, it seems. However, dyuta might be a variant 
orthography; this is what the mss of the Siddhayogesvarimata read in 13.10a ([a@/a]yutastakahomam ca), as 
reported by Torzsék. 
» Nisvasaguhya 11.86 describes magically enlivening an unmutilated corpse, which if male becomes 
a slave whom one may ride as a mount and go anywhere; if female, the corpse becomes like a celestial 
maiden, with whom one may live ten-thousand years, invisible. The more elaborate rites described in 
14.127-29 are performed in a cremation ground, and the enlivened corpse (vetala) may be dispatched to 
do a particular task or fetch magical substances or treasure: tatas cottisthati bruvate ca | bho virapurusa kim 
karomiti | sa vaktavyah | tpsitam kamam dadasveti | tatah sarvam sampadayati | atha vafijanarocanamanahsila hy 
ausadhiratnanidhanam va anayasveti | tatas tat karma krtva tatraiva gatva nipatati || (“And then [the vetala] 
arises and says, ‘O heroic man, what shall I do’? He is to be told, ‘provide the [following] desired wish’. 
e accomplishes everything. Or [one should say,] ‘fetch ointment, yellow pigment, the manahéila 
mineral, or herbs, gems, or hidden treasure’. Then, after doing that work, [the corpse] goes there and 
falls [back] down”). 14.127, excerpt. 
23 Guhyastitra 3.38cd—43ab: 
ratisambhogakusalam riipayauvanasalinim || 38 || 
idrsim striyam asadya niruddhendriyagocarah | 
cumbanalinganam kuryal lingam sthapya bhagopari || 39 || 
japadhyanaparo bhiitva asidharavratam caret | 
yadi kamavasam gacchet patate narake dhruvam || 40 || 
navatmakam japella~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ dvaye | 
abdam sanmasamatram va yas cared vratam uttamam || 41\| 
tasya siddhih prajayeta adhama madhyamottama | 
vratasthah paticalaksani punar japtva tu siddhyate || 42 || 
sarve mantras ca siddhyante tpsitam ca phalam bhavet | 
4ocd °vagam gacchet patate ] conj. (Goodall); °vagam cche patate A41/"4_ 42b Cottama ] em. (Goodall); 
°ottamah A4!/"4 — 42c vratasthah ] corr. (Goodall); vratastha A4*/14 


Compare with BraYa xxxix, the asidharavratapatala (excerpts): 


atah param pravaksyami asidharavratam mahan | 
sarvasiddhipradam proktam sarvayoginipijanam || 1 || 
purvalaksanasamyuktam yositam suratocchukam | 
ativariipasampannam navayauvanadarpitam || 2 || 


cumbanalinganam krtva lingam tatra viniksipet | 
nityanaimittikam kamyam japam kurydd avagrahe || 11 || 
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from the Nisvasaguhya, however, is focus upon what in the BraYa are the most potent 
of potent substances: the guhyamrtas or “secret nectars,” i.e. sexual fluids. However, 
besides metal ores, neem oil, and the like, the Nisvasaguhya’s ritual occasionally taps 
the power of conventionally impure substances, such as blood and beef.*4 

In the Nisvasaguhya, some glimpses may be had of the cult of spirits prominent 
in later bhairavatantras. In an example from chapter eleven, one who fasts, smears 
the body with crematory ash, and performs twelve-lakh repetitions of the mantra 
OM ANATHAYA NAMAH has the darsan of spirits (bhilta), who offer him magical sub- 
stances (siddhadravya) that induce invisibility.*5° Such magical, transactional expe- 
riences are greatly elaborated upon in the Yogini cult, wherein encounter (melapa) 
with goddesses becomes one of the central aims of ritual. Also noteworthy is the 
Nisvasaguhya’s prescription for gaining the aid of a yaksini, a subject to which the 


BraYa devotes a chapter.° Further reference is made to achieving power over such 


niracarapadavastho vyomarnavanisevakah | 

pramadad yadi ksobhah syat svayam eva akaritah || 12 || 
japed dasasahasrani tattvayuktah tu sadhakah | 
cumbanalinganais caiva sitkaraih savilasakaih || 13 || 
paratattvavalokt ca ksobho naiva samacaret | 


anena kramayogena avrataghnas tu sadhakah || 27 || 
masadvayam trimasam va caturmasyam athapi va | 
paficasanmasikam yavac cared dhyanaparayanah|| 28 || 
tpratimasa bhavet tasya uttama divyagocaraht | 
sanmasena prajayeta animadigunanvitah || 29 || 


12c ksobhah | em.; ksobho By* —13b °yuktah | em.; °yuktim By* —28c °sanmasikam ] corr.; °sa- 
tmasikam By* 28cd yavac cared ] em.; yava care BY* 29c sanmasena ] corr.; satmasena By* 29d 
°gunanvitah ] em.; °gunanvitau By* 


Sanderson draws attention to a similar rite in another early Saiddhantika source—the Matanga- 
paramesvara. Review of N. R. Bhatt, Matangaparamesvaragama (Kriyapada, Yogapada et Caryapada), avec 
le commentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha. Edition Critique, BsoAS 48, 3 (1985): 565. 

*4 Note for instance that Nisvasaguhya 10.87 mentions homa using beef (gomamsa), while 14.66 de- 
scribes smearing an effigy (pratikrti) with blood as part of a rite of subjugation (vasikarana). 

25 Guhyasitra 11.64: anena mantrena smasanabhasmana snatva niraharo dvadasalaksam japet bhitaganani 
pasyati [em.; pasyanti Cod.] | siddhadravyani prayacchanti | taih siddhadravyair antarhito bhavati || 64 || (“Hav- 
ing bathed in ashes using this mantra, while fasting, one should repeat the mantra twelve-hundred 
thousand times. He sees groups of spirits; they bestow magical substances. Through those magical 
substances, he becomes invisible”). 

6 Nisvasaguhya 10.81-84. This procedure, called yaksintvidhi (yaksinya esa vidhih), involves worship of 
an image that comes to life when the rite is complete: siddha sa kim karomiti bharya me bhavasveti | taya 
saha ramate yavad acandratarakam (“when accomplished, she [says] ‘what shall I do?’ ‘Be my wife’. He 
enjoys himself with her for the duration of the moon and stars”). The subsequent verse (10.84) provides 
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female spirits as the bhatt, pisacint, and nagini, although generally, feminine-gender 
spirits are little emphasized. Erotic magic is present, such as a rite in the Nisvasaguhya 
wherein one magically transforms a female goat or sheep (aja) into a woman who 
fulfills “all of one’s desires.”*7 Also noteworthy are the numerous references to join- 
ing the ranks of the vidyadharas, suggesting that even at this level of the tradition, 
magical perfection and the attainment of embodied divinity had emerged as well- 
defined aims of ritual. In general character, the Nisvasaguhya thus suggests the extent 
to which the ritual of the bhairavatantras and Yogini cult has deep roots in earlier 


tradition, representing a shift in emphasis rather than something altogether novel. 


TANTRAS OF DAKINIS, BHUTAS, AND THE SISTERS OF TUMBURU 


While aspects of the Nisvdsaguhya afford insight into the cultic background of the 
bhairavatantras, the gulf between the Nisvdsa corpus and Vidyapitha sources remains 
considerable. There appear, however, to have been early traditions within Tantric 
Saivism possessing closer links with the cult of yoginis, possibly representing phases 
intermediary between the Nisvdsaguhya and the Vidyapitha, although the documen- 
tation for these is fragmentary. Most historically significant is the cult of the Sisters 
of Tumburu, the scriptures of which came to be classified as tantras of the vamasrotas, 
the “Left Stream” of scriptural revelation spoken by Sadasiva’s northern or leftward 
face, the feminine Vamadeva. We also find references to an early tantric literature 
devoted to exorcism, the bhiitatantras, and one concerned with a cult of female spirits 
called dakinis. 

In the first half of the seventh century, the Buddhist philosopher Dharmakirti 
makes critical remarks concerning dakinitantras and bhaginitantras, the latter of which 
his commentator Karnakagomin identifies as “tantras of the Four Sisters” (catur- 


bhaginitantras)—in all probability, Sanderson argues, scriptures of the Saiva vamasrotas. 


means for making a wife of a snake goddess (nagini). Cf. Nisvasaguhya 14.83, which describes rites for 
subjugating female spirits—the yaksini, pisacinit, and bhatt. BraYa ix1v, the yaksinisadhanapatala, teaches 
in considerable detail processes for winning over various yaksinis, and well as a “female ear goblin” 
(karnapisacint). 

77 riipavatt strt bhavati sa sarvakamal[n] dadati. The rite is described in Nisvasaguhya 14.153. 
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The dakinitantras Dharmakirti refers to do not appear to have survived, yet the exis- 
tence of Saiva texts by this designation can be confirmed through several additional 
references.”® Authors mentioning these texts associate them with parasitic, violent 
magical practices of the sort ascribed to dakinis, female beings characterized in Saiva 
sources largely as malevolent. While this literature is no longer extant, descriptions 
of the activities of such beings and similar ritual practices do survive in Vidyapitha 
sources, and it is possible that the tradition represented by the dakinitantras was in 
part subsumed into the Yogini cult of the bhairavatantras.*? 

While not clearly documented until Dharmakirti’s reference in the early seventh 
century, magical practices centered upon dakinis could be considerably older than 
this; as discussed earlier, such deities are attested in the fifth-century Gangdhar in- 
scription, in association with the Mother goddesses. This association is certainly 
suggestive, for in Vidyapitha scriptures, dakinis and matrs figure with prominence in 
typologies of the “clans” (kula, gotra) of goddesses. Nonetheless, it is unclear to what 
extent Dharmakirti’s reference to dakinitantras should be taken as evidence for the 
existence of a cult of yoginis in the seventh century, for a tradition of ritual centered 
upon dakinis does not necessarily presuppose a Yogini cult of the variety evidenced 
by Vidyapitha and Kaula sources. In any case, the dakinitantras undoubtedly have 
significance for the history of the cult of yoginis, either representing one of its early 


forms or comprising one of the independent strands coming together in its formation. 


8 Concerning the statements of Dharmakirti and Karnakagomin, see Sanderson, “History through 
Textual Criticism,” 11-12. Sanderson identifies several other references to dakinitantras, including 
Ksemaraja’s Netroddyota, ad Netratantra 20.39. Ibid., 12 (n. 10). 

79 On dakinis and their characterization in Saivism, see chapter 2, n. 46. Cf. Sanderson, ibid., 12 
(n. 10). BraYa xc1x.11-12 associates dakinis with violent transactional encounters (hathamelapa), and at- 
tainment of the state of being a dakini with “inverted” (viloma) ritual means. See the edition in the 
present dissertation. Cf. Tantrasadbhava 16.181-218, which describes the pernicious activities of several 
varieties of yogini, such as the adhonisvasika and its sub-types; several verses from this passage are 
quoted by Ksemaraja ad Netratantra 19.55. One would imagine that dakinitantras taught practices such 
as paficamrtakarsana, “extraction of the five [bodily] nectars,” said in the Malatimadhava to be the source 
of the wicked yogini Kapalakundala’s flight. This ritual is described in e.g. BraYa@ 111.198—207. Regarding 
such practices in the Jayadrathayamala, see Sanderson, “Purity and Power among the Brahmans of Kash- 
mir,” 213. The first half of Netratantra 20 contains a description of the yogic means by which yoginis 
“liberate” their victims. Cf. Kulasara 12, which describes the manner by which five varieties of yogini 
invade the body; Térzs6k discusses the relevant passage in the entry “dikcart” in Tantrikabhidhanakosa 
ur (forthcoming). 
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Perhaps a contemporary of Dharmakirti, the Brahmanical author Bharuci in his 
commentary on the Manusmrti mentions bhitatantras, a class of tantric literature 
apparently concerned with exorcism and magic pertaining to “spirits” (bhita). Al- 
though little early literature of this variety survives, it was once consequential enough 
to be classified as one of the five major divisions of Tantric Saiva scripture, alongside 
the siddhantatantras, bhairavatantras, vamatantras, and garudatantras.°° Unlike dakini- 
tantras, the bhiitatantras are unlikely to have concerned yoginis directly; their ritual 
might however lie in the background of the Vidyapitha’s cremation-ground cult of 
female spirits. The Netratantra in particular, a text Sanderson shows to be of Kash- 
miri provenance (circa 700-850 C.£.),* provides a window into the exorcistic and 
apotropaic dimensions of the cult of yoginis, which might have had roots in bhiita- 
tantra material. In the Netratantra, yoginis and their numerous varieties figure pri- 
marily as potentially harmful deities—a role that may be viewed in continuity with 
the early cult of Mother goddesses and the grahas of Skanda.%* 

A question of considerable importance to the early history of the Saiva Yogini cult 
concerns its relationship to the vamatantras, scriptures of the cult of Tumburu and 
four goddesses known as “Sisters” (bhagini). Dharmakirti in all probability refers to 
the vamatantras when he speaks of bhaginitantras, “Tantras of the Sisters,” a literature 
that is in any case demonstrably old. Unfortunately, there appears to survive only 


one complete vamatantra: the brief Vinasikhatantra, published by Teun Goudriaan 


3° Sanderson remarks, “[Bharuci,] who may also belong to the first half of the seventh century, refers 
to the Bhitatantras in his commentary on Manu as sources teaching rites for the mastering of Vetalas.” 
Sanderson also provides canonical lists of bhitatantras from two sources, and identifies the Kriyakalagu- 
nottara as an early extant source of this type, surviving in a twelfth-century Nepalese Ms and quotations 
in the Netroddyota of Ksemaraja. “History through Textual Criticism,” 13-14. On the inclusion of bhiita- 
tantras as one of the streams of Saiva revelation, see e.g. Jiirgen Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of 
Revelation: Maliniglokavarttika 1, 1-399, 17-19. 

3* “Religion and the State: Saiva Officiants in the Territory of the King’s Brahmanical Chaplain,” 
273-94. 

# Cf., e.g., Netratantra 20.50-75; this begins with a list of harmful entities including bhitas, matrs, 
and yoginis, and outlines means for their appeasement (prasamana). Among many other skills, the 
practitioner capable of averting the dangers they pose should be versed in the rites of the bhiitatantras 
(bhiitatantravidhau, 61a). On the cult of Skanda, the Mothers, and grahas, see chapter 2, section 2; see 
also David White, Kiss of the Yogini, 35-63. 
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on the basis of its single extant Nepalese manuscript.?3 Concerning dating, there 
are other indications that vamatantras existed in the seventh century, if not earlier. 
Most compelling is the discovery of loose folios from a Saiva text in the tradition 
of the vamatantras in the Gilgit manuscript horde, copied presumably prior to the 
eighth century.>+ It seems that Sankara, the famous Vedantin (fl. c. 800 c.z.?), refers 
to worship of the Four Sisters as well, alongside the Mothers, in his commentary 
on the Bhagavadgita.5> Furthermore, the core pantheon of the vamatantras features 
in several chapters of the Buddhist Mafijusrimiilakalpa, which includes a narrative of 
their conversion to the Dharma; portions of this tantra are held to date from the eighth 
century.3° Another indication of their antiquity lies in the fact that the BraYd, early as 
it may itself be, shows clear knowledge of the Saiva vamasrotas and mentions several 


of its scriptures by name, including the extant Vina (i.e. Vinasikha).3” As Sanderson 


33 The Vinasikhatantra: a Saiva Tantra of the Left Current, ed. Teun Goudriaan. This edition is based on 
the manuscript NAK 1-1076 (NGMPP reel 443/3). Sanderson has, in addition, suggested the possibility 
that the Sirascheda, a text mentioned in early lists of vamatantras, has been redacted into the first of the 
Jayadrathayamala’s four satkas. “History through Textual Criticism,” 31-32 (n. 33). 

34 An edition of this material is under preparation by Sanderson and Somadeva Vasudeva; I thank 
the latter for providing this information. 

35 Sankara’s comments ad Bhagavadgita 9.25 have been discussed by R. Nagaswamy, “The Sixty-four 
Yoginis and Bhtita Worship as Mentioned by Sankara in his Commentary on the Bhagavadgita,” Berliner 
Indologische Studien 9-10 (1996): 237-46. Commenting on 9.25c, bhiitani yanti bhitejya (“worshippers of 
spirits attain to the spirits”), Sankara remarks, according to the Anandaégrama edition, bhiitani viniyaka- 
matrganacaturbhaginyadini yanti bhiitejya bhiitanam pijakah; he hence glossess “bhiitas,” with “Ganeéa, 
the group of Mother goddesses, the Four Sisters, etc.” Nagaswamy, puzzled about the identity of 
the Four Sisters, points out that the variant °catuhsastiyogin?’ (“the Sixty-four Yoginis”) is reported for 
°caturbhagin?’ in the edition’s apparatus, and is read by the commentator Dhanapatistri; the mss he 
consulted in the Sarasvati Mahal Library read °caturbhagint’, however. Ibid., 242-44. Although further 
examination of the manuscript evidence is warranted, I doubt Nagaswamy is correct in opining that 
the reference to sixty-four yoginis is original. As discussed in the previous chapter, the notion of the 
yoginis as sixty-four does not seem particularly early, and only becomes prevalent in Kaula sources 
from around the tenth century. 

36 See the discussion of the Majijusrimilakalpa in section 4 of this chapter. 

37In a list not necessarily of vamatantras alone, BraYa Lxxvi1.91-93 mentions the Bhairava, Naya (or 
Bhairavanaya?), Saukra, Mahasammoha, and Vina: 


satyam etan mahadevi na kathyam yasya kasya cit || 91 || 

bhairave tu naye caiva Saukre caiva tu tsadhakaht | 

mahasanmohavine ca guhyatantre sudurlabham || 92 || 

brahmayamalatantre tu vidyapithe tu bhasitam | 

kathitam picutantre tu prayogam ida durlabham || 93 || 

g2b Saukre | corr.; saukre By* 

“This is the truth, O Mahadevi; it must not be told to just anyone. [This] is very difficult 
to obtain in the Bhairava, Naya, Saukra, (3) ...(?) and the secret Mahasammoha- and Vi- 
na- tantras. But it has been spoken in the Brahmayamalatantra in the Vidyapitha; this rare 
procedure has been taught in the Picutantra.” 
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shows, there are also indications that texts of the vamasrotas such as the Vinasikha 
were in circulation in Southeast Asia in the ninth century, along with Saiddhantika 
sources such as the Nisvasa.3® 

It is possible that the vamatantras represent the earliest significant tantric Saiva 
goddess cult, the pantheon of Tumburu and the Four Sisters presaging the goddess- 
dominated mandalas of Bhairava in the Vidyapitha. There are in fact significant 
iconographic parallels between Tumburu and the Four Sisters and certain forms of 


Bhairava and the Four Devis in the BraYa@.39 In general concerns and character, the rit- 


Of these, the Saukra, Mahasammoha, and Vina (=Vinasikha) are certainly tantras of the vamasrotas; the 
former two are listed as such in BraYa@ xxxvu.77, along with the Nayottara and tbhavat. See TABLE 4.3. 
Note in 93d ida for idam, metri causa. In 93d, guhyatantra could, rather than be an adjective, refer to a 
specific text—potentially the Nisvasaguhya. 

38 “History through Textual Criticism,” 7-8 (n. 5). See also “The Saiva Religion among the Khmers 
(Part I),” 355-57. 

39 That the cult of the bhaginis lies in the background of the BraYa is suggested by their position in 
the latter’s cosmology. BraYa tv describes a hierarchy of clans (kula) of the goddesses in which bhaginis 
occupy the penultimate position, at the level of isvaratattva, just below the [Four] Devis of the mandala 
of the BraYa’s Kapalisabhairava. See TABLE 4.7b, and verses 11-14 in the critical edition. 

In the Buddhist Mafijusrimiilakalpa, which contains rare and important material on the cult of bhaginis, 
the iconography of the Four Sisters and Tumburu has unusual maritime elements. The Four Sisters are 
repeatedly described as mounted in a boat (nauyanasamaridhah) with Tumburu as the helmsman (kar- 
nadhara). Cf., e.g., 47.23-24. The maritime association of the bhaginis finds confirmation in Netratantra 
11 as well, which envisions the deities on a boat in the Ocean of Milk (na@vam kstrarnavam corvtm saktim 
adharikam subham || dsanartham prayufjita santyartham sitanirajam, 11.25cd-26ab). While impossible to 
determine with certainty, it seems probable that this representation of the Sisters and Tumburu is the 
source for the iconography of certain forms of Bhairava and the goddesses in the BraYa. Chapter four, a 
veritable treasury of tantric iconography, describes the eight goddesses of the retinue of Kapalisa—the 
Four Devis and Four Ditis—in a row (pankti) in a boat, mounted upon human corpses, with Bhairava 
the helmsman, sporting in the Ocean of Milk. Compare with Mahamardakabhairava in BraYa Lxxvu— 

(a ardhanarisvara form of the deity possessing eight arms and four faces, standing upon a corpse in a 
boat. A similar four-faced, eight-armed Bhairava is mentioned in Lxx.28-29. While Mahamardaka is 
worshipped as a solitary deity (ekavira), chapters Lxxx11 and Lxxxvui describe Bhairava and the eight 
mandala goddesses with similar iconography. Cf. BraYa@ Lxxx11.162-66: 


riipakan tu pravaksyami devinam sadhanasya tu | 

purvoktariipakam jfieya kapalamundasamyutam || 162 || 

navaridhas tu dhyatavya navartidhas tu piijayet | 

evam kramavibhagena nagnariipas caturmukhah || 163 || 

mahapretasamariudha devo devyas ca ktrttitah | 

diityo vai padmahastas tu trimukhah sadbhujah smrtah || 164 || 

devyas tv astabhuja jfieyah sadhakena tu dhimata | 

anena vidhina jrieya aSusiddhipradayikah || 165 || 

Tjyarijalinamaskaraih siddhida muktidas tatha | 

svariipadhyanayogena ekaikasyah prthak prthak || 166 || 

163c krama® ] conj.;nagna°® By* 163d °riipas ] em.; °ripa By* = °mukhah ] em.; °mukha By* 164b 
devo ] em.; devau By* 164d sadbhujah ] corr.; satbhuja By* —_165a jfieyah | corr.; jfieya BY" 165d 
°pradayikah ] em.; °pradayika By* 166a °namaskaraih ] corr.; °namaskarai By* 

“T shall teach the form of the goddesses, and of [their] sadhana. The form [of the deities] 
should be known as that stated previously, endowed with skulls and severed heads. 
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ual world of the Vinasikha is largely consistent with the Vidyapitha, and the colophon 
of the Vinasikha’s Nepalese manuscript in fact refers to the text as a yamalatantra.*4° 
However, despite elements of congruity, it is unclear whether and to what extent a 
cult of yoginis was present in the vamatantras. The short Vinasikha contains only a 
single passing reference to yoginis, describing them as deities who would punish 
those violating the scripture, the initiatory Pledges, or the gurus.4* And although 
predating the BraYa, the Vinasikha cannot be regarded as one of the earliest of its 
class of scriptures, for it situates itself as revelation subsequent to fundamental vama- 
tantras such as the Nayottara and Saukra.* Hence, while the vamatantras undoubtedly 
figure prominently in the background of the cult of yoginis, it seems impossible to 


adequately assess the nature and extent of this role. 


But [they] should be meditated upon as mounted in a boat, one should worship them 
mounted in a boat. Thus the deity [Bhairava] and the goddesses, (¢) in their respective 
order (?), are said to be naked, with four faces, mounted upon human corpses. The Datis 
are said to have lotuses in hand, and to have three faces and six arms. But the Devis the 
wise sadhaka should know to have eight arms. Through this procedure, they are known to 
bestow siddhi rapidly. Through worship, supplication, and salutations they grant siddhi, 
and through the yoga of meditation on their forms, of each one individually, they give 
liberation.” 


In this schema, the Four Devis appear to supplant the Four Sisters, attended upon by four more 
goddesses—the Ditis. 
4° According to Goudriaan’s edition, the colophon reads, vinasikha sardhasatatrayam yamalatantram 
samaptam iti (“thus ends the Vinasikha, a yamalatantra of three-hundred and fifty verses”). The middle 
section, in particular, concerns rituals for pacification (santika), nourishing (paustika), magical subju- 
gation (vastkarana), attraction (akarsana), driving away enemies (uccatana), causing enmity (vidvesana), 
and slaying (marana), similar in character to those of the BraYa. Some, for instance, involve cremation- 
ground fire sacrifice using human flesh (mahamamsa); cf. 162, 189-goab. Sanderson reports that the 
Jayadrathayamala classifies vamatantras as belonging to the Vidyapitha. “History through Textual Criti- 
cism,” 31 (n. 33). 
4* Vinasikha 329cd-21ab: 
svayamgrhitamantras ca nastika vedanindakah || 329 || 
samayebhyah paribhrastas tatha tantravidisakah | 
gurtinam vihethanaparas tantrasaravilopakah || 320 || 
yoginibhih sada bhrastah kathyante dharmalopakah | 
“Those who take up mantras on their own, atheists, critics of the vedas, breakers of the 
Pledges, desecrators of the tantras, those intent on harming the gurus, and those who 
violate the essence of the tantras—those who violate Dharma are said ever to be ruined 
by the yoginis.” 


4 Vinasikha 4-10. The Nayottara and Saukra are both mentioned in the BraYd; see above (n. 37). 
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THE MANTRAPITHA AND SVACCHANDALALITABHAIRAVATANTRA 


In a model of the Saiva canon expounded in BraYa xxxvim and a number of other 
sources, scriptures of the cult of Bhairava and associated goddesses—those desig- 
nated “bhairavatantras”—are classified according to four pithas or “mounds:” those 
of mudras, mandalas, mantras, and vidyas.43 However, this classification appears to 
mask what Sanderson identifies as a more fundamental twofold division between 
the Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha, the pantheons of which consist predominantly 
of “male” mantra-deities and “female” vidyd-mantras, respectively.+4 Literature of 
the Vidyapitha, “The Division/Seat of Female Mantras,” is thus intrinsically con- 
cerned with goddesses, and the Vidyapitha/Mantrapitha divide itself appears in- 
tended, primarily, for distinguishing bhairavatantras connected with the cult of yo- 
ginis from those which are not—a distinction bearing comparison with that between 
yoga/mahayoga- and yoginitantras in the canon of tantric Buddhist scripture (discussed 
subsequently). As appears true of the latter division, this might reflect an historical 
development, with the Vidyapitha yogini traditions developing within a Mantrapitha 
cultic context. 

In some respects, the Vidyapitha/Mantrapitha division appears contrived: note 
that the BraYa places the Svacchandatantra at the head of the Vidyapitha as the first 
of eight tantras named after particular forms of Bhairava. Only four scriptures are 
assigned to the Mantrapitha, none of which appear extant.45 However, the Svaccha- 
nda or Svacchandalalitabhairavatantra is in some sources, including its own colophons 
in the Nepalese manuscripts, held to belong to the Mantrapitha—a scriptural cate- 
gory otherwise poorly represented in the surviving literature, having this text alone 


as its major early exemplar.4° The paucity of surviving texts might suggest that 


43 The BraYa’s vision of the Saiva canon is discussed in chapter 5 of this thesis. The notion of the 
bhairavatantras being divided according to four pithas is not uncommon; note for instance, in the Svac- 
chandatantra, the Goddess’s initial question and 13.6cd. Jayadrathayamala 1, chapter thirty-six, comprises 
an exposition on this subject. 

44 Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 668-71; and “History through Textual Criticism,” 
19-20. 

45 See TABLE 4.4 in the next chapter. 

46 On the Svacchandatantra and the Mantrapitha, see Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 
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the yogini cult of the Vidyapitha corpus largely superceded “Mantrapitha” forms of 
the Bhairava cult, much as the vamatantras appear to have lost relevance and gone 
out of circulation. The kapalika Vidyapitha itself appears to have been eclipsed by 
Kaula cults, eventually, the scriptures of which comprise the bulk of surviving non- 
Saiddhantika Saiva literature. 

The Svacchandatantra survives in two recensions, one in comparatively polished 
Sanskrit transmitted in Kashmir, commented upon by Ksemaraja in the eleventh cen- 
tury and published in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies; and another preserved 
in Nepalese manuscripts.” Though these cover most of the same content, the rustic 
language of the latter in all likelihood reflects the text in an earlier form.4® Sanderson 
highlights a number of respects in which this scripture and the cult of Svacchanda- 
bhairava have distinctive historical significance, representing an early and widely 
influential tradition in Tantric Saivism.49 Although it has not been firmly dated, the 
Svacchandatantra heads several lists of the non-Saiddhantika tantras, including the 
BraYa’s account of the bhairavatantras and the sixty-four tantras of the sadasivacakra 
in the Srikanthiyasamhita.5° It bears a close relationship to the ancient Nisvasatattva- 


samhita, from which it redacts substantial material, and predates the Tantrasadbhava 


19-21. While Svacchandatantra 14 refers to itself as the mudrapitha (14.26ab), the Svacchandatantra does 
not place itself as a whole in a single pitha; the Ur-Svacchanda, like the BraYa, is said to contain all 
four within itself (Svacchandatantra 1.5cd; see the discussion in chapter 5 of this thesis). As mentioned, 
chapter colophons of the Nepalese manuscripts nonetheless assign the Svacchandatantra to the mantra- 
pitha. 

471 am aware of four Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts of the Svacchandatantra: NAK 1-224 (NGMPP 
reel 828/18), NAK 9-68 (NGMpPP reel C6/5), Rastriyabhilekha Ms 5-691 (NcMrrP reel 4988/4), and the 
incomplete Bodleian Library codex (Svacchandalalitabhairava Mahatantra, Ms Sansk. d. 38 [R]). Eight 
paper manuscripts that appear complete or nearly so have been filmed by the Ncmrr as well: reels 
A201/4 (NAK 5-4974; filmed a second time as A1176/16), £137/3, E2188/11, A204/3&5 (NAK 1-43), A203/4 
(NAK 5/6165), and A201/9—A202/1 (NAK 1-224), all in Newari writing; and A201/7 (or A210/7? NAK 5- 
4974) and A203/9 (NAK 1-11), both in the Devanagari script. 

48 The case of the Svacchandatantra bears comparison with that of the Netratantra, studied in detail 
by Sanderson, “Religion and the State,” passim. The Netratantra too exists in a comparatively pol- 
ished Kashmirian recension and more rustic version preserved in Nepalese Mss; Sanderson proposes, 
compellingly, that the latter is comparatively archaic. Ibid., 243. 

49 Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 20-21. 

5° Srikanthtyasamhita 273b; numbering as given in Jiirgen Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of 
Revelation. Malinislokavarttika 1, 1-399, 263. This section of the Srikanthiya is quoted by Jayaratha, com- 
menting on Tantraloka 1.17. 
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of the (Trika) Vidyapitha.>* No evidence I am yet aware of firmly establishes its 
chronology relative to the BraYa—an issue discussed in the subsequent chapter. 

In cultic orientation, the mildly kapalika Svacchandatantra shares much with the 
siddhantatantras, and in fact defies or potentially predates distinct divisions between 
the Saiddhantika and non-Saiddhantika traditions; indeed, the scripture had sub- 
stantial authority in Saiddhantika circles, evidently.** In the Svacchandatantra, the 
cultic status of the spouse-goddess of Bhairava, Aghoresi or Bhairavi, is secondary,>3 
while goddesses in general have little prominence in its pantheons. The Mother god- 
desses who feature in the background of the early Yogini cult have only a marginal 
presence in the Svacchandatantra.>+ However, Svacchandatantra 10, in describing the 
cosmological sphere (bhuvana) called Sucaru, describes Siva (UmApati) in a mandala 
of the Brahmanical Mothers. This appears to be an elaboration upon a brief refer- 
ence in Nisvasaguhya 5, upon which this section of the Svacchandatantra is based, to 
a divine city called matrnanda, “dear to the Mothers.” One of thirty-four cities (pura) 
on mount Meru, the Nisvasa describes this as the abode of Umapati, where sport 


inebriated Mother goddesses of unspecified number.>> In the Svacchandatantra ver- 


5* Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 22-32. 

5 The evidence for this includes the existence of a Saiddhantika tradition of Svacchandatantra ex- 
egesis, referred to by Ksemaraja. Sanderson, “Purity and Power among the Brahmans of Kashmir,” 
204. Furthermore, Sanderson shows that the influential Saiddhantika ritual manual of Bhojadeva, the 
Siddhantasarapaddhati, drew upon the Svacchandatantra “extensively and deeply.” “History through Tex- 
tual Criticism,” 21-22 (n. 26; quote on p. 22); and “The Saiva Religion among the Khmers,” 359-60, 403 
(n. 197). , 

53 Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 670. 

54 Although referred to as prominent attendants of Siva in the text’s opening (stiyamanam mahesanam 
ganamatrnisevitam, 1.2cd), the Mothers are otherwise mentioned primarily in passing, in lists of deities. 
Cf., e.g., Svacchandatantra 10.214cd—-15ab: 


devagandharvasiddhas ca rsayo ‘tha vindyakah || 214 || 
ganamatrbhaginyas ca vetala raksasadayah | 
55 Nisvasaguhya 5.67cd-68: 


[e]kadasatma lokatma virarudra umapatih || 67 || 
matrnanda purt ramya sarvaratnavicitrita | 
kridante mataras tatra madhupanavigharnitah || 68 || 


Cf. Svacchandatantra 10.140cd—41ab: 


pascime dharmarajasya matrnanda puri smrta || 140 || 
kridanti mataras tatra madhupanavightirnitah 
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sion, these are recast as a mandala of the Brahmanical Seven Mothers, described in 
full iconographic detail and apparently joined by an eighth goddess, Mahalaksmi.5° 
The Kashmiri recension of the Svacchandatantra provides additional evidence for the 
incorporation of Mother goddesses: in a description of the Matrka, the “alphabetical 
Matrix,” the eight vargas of the Sanskrit alphabet are correlated with the Eight Moth- 
ers, a connection absent from the text as transmitted in Nepalese manuscripts,” no 
link of this sort is made concerning the vargas of the Matrka in the Nisvasa either,5® 
although this becomes commonplace in latter times. 

The cult of yoginis goddesses registers a clear presence only in the Svacchanda- 
tantra’s fifteenth and final chapter, although these goddesses are mentioned else- 
where in the text.°? This chapter concerns subject matters characteristic of the Yogini 
cult: chomma (chumma/chummaka in the Kashmiri recension), the verbal and non- 


linguistic secret codes used for communication between initiates and with yoginis; 


5° Suacchandatantra 10.1017cd—-30 describes the Seven Mothers in some detail, closing with a remark 
that suggests the presence of Mahalaksmi as their eighth and highest member: 


evam sa bhagavan devo matrbhih parivaritah | 
aste paramaya laksmya tatrastho dyotayari jagat || 1030 || 


57 This has been pointed out to me by Sanderson (personal communcation, January, 2007). See Svac- 
chandatantra 1.31cd—37ab in the xsts edition. Mahalaksmi’s prominence is illustrated in the fact that she 
presides over the a-varga or the vowels, while Camunda merely presides over the sibilants. 

58 The first two chapters of the Nigvdsottara in particular concern the Matrka and its yaga. See also 
Nisvasanaya 1 and Nisvasaguhya 12. 

59 In particular, note Svacchandatantra 10.116cd—19ab, describing the temple of Siva as HatakeSvara: 


yadiirdhve caiva sauvarnam patalam pariktrtitam | 

tatra vasaty asau devo hatakah paramesvarah || 116 || 
purakotisahasrais tu samantat parivaritah | 

siddhai rudraganair divyair bhagintmatrbhir ortah || 117 || 
yogintyogakanyabht rudrais caiva sakanyakaih | 
siddhadravyasamair mantrais cintamanirasayanaih || 128 || 
siddhavidyasamrddham vai hatakesasya mandiram | 


Here yoginis are mentioned alongside siddhas, rudras, bhaginis, matrs, yogakanyas, and perhaps 
rudrakanyas, in the entourage of Siva-Hatakesvara. The commentator Ksemardaja interprets the “yoga 
maidens” (yogakanyas) as a high grade of yogini (yoginyo yogena siddhah, yogakanyas tu jatamatra eva 
samsmaritayogah, “yoginis are perfected through [practice of] yoga; but yogakanyas are caused to recall 
their yoga upon merely being born”). This passage in the Svacchandatantra is an elaboration upon 
Nisvasaguhya 5.16cd—17ab, where the deities mentioned are rudras, vidyas, and vidyesvaras: 


sauvarnam saptamam jfeyam patalam nagasevitam | 
yatra citravati nama puri rudrasamakula || 16 || 
tatrasau hathako devo vidyavidyesvarair vrtah | 
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and yoginimelapa, transactional encounters with the goddesses. The section on melapa 
describes a visionary encounter in which the yogini, it would appear, indicates by 
gesture the reality level (tattva) corresponding to the supernatural attainment the 
sadhaka shall by her blessing obtain.©° Otherwise, the yogini would bestow a food of- 
fering (caru), the mere consumption of which transforms the sadhaka into Bhairava.** 

Chapter fifteen of the Svacchandatantra is present in both the published Kashmiri 
recension and in all the old (palm-leaf) manuscripts of the Nepalese-transmitted re- 
cension. Nonetheless, one might suspect, as William Arraj suggests, that it belongs 
to a late stratum of the text.°? The Goddess’s initial questions in chapter 1 do not 
intimate its subject matter, which appears out of character with the Svacchandatantra 
as a whole. At least one of the verbal code words does occur elsewhere in the text 
(giri, “mountain,” for sadhaka®3); yet by and large, these imply a cultic context dis- 
tinct from earlier chapters—one that includes ritual coitus, sacrifice, and engagement 
with a level of impurity otherwise uncharacteristic.°4 By all appearances, this chapter 


would seem to have been appended somewhat awkwardly. If so, the growth of the 


6° Svacchandatantra 15.24-32ab provides a concordance between a series of points along the body that 
the yogini might indicate, from the crest-tuft (sikha@) to the feet, and a series of tattvas or reality levels. 
The Nepalese-transmitted recension contains several verse-halves absent from the Kashmiri recension, 
which would occur after 24ab, 27cd, and 31cd of the xsrs edition. These add the tattvas niyati and 
prthvt to the concordance; the absence of the latter in particular would otherwise be inexplicable. The 
chomma section ends with the statement, darsayanti mahadhvanam nanabhogasamanvitam: “|the yoginis] 
indicate the Great Course [i.e. the hierarchy of tattvas that comprise the universe], together with its 
various supernatural attainments” (34ab). 

61 Svacchandatantra 15.36: 


satatabhyasayogena dadate carukam svakam | 

yasya samprasanad devi viresasadrso bhavet || 37 || 

“Due to [his] engaging in constant practice, she bestows her own caru, by the mere 
consumption of which, O Goddess, he would become equal to [Bhairava,] Lord of the 
Heroes.” 


Cf. Kaulajfiananirnaya 23, quoted in section 4 of the previous chapter. 

- Arraj, “The Svacchandatantram: History and Structure of a Saiva Scripture,” 366-69. 

63 The verbal code is given in 15.2c (sadhakas tu girir jfeyah). “Giri” occurs in the sense of sadhaka in 
5.46c, in the context of enumeration of the Pledges. Arraj also suggests that the compound mrtasiitra 
(“sacred thread from a corpse”?) in 13.21b is used in the code sense of “ligament” (snayu). This is 
uncertain, however; the verbal code-word given for snayu is “sitra” alone (15.5d). Since the “thread” of 
a corpse would itself satisfy the context—kapalika fire sacrifice—it seems unnecessary to posit a different 
referent. 

64 An exception is Svacchandatantra 13 (referred to in the previous note), on the subject of fire sacrifice. 
The flesh of a man slain with weapons and mixed with the “three honeys” is among the various impure 
offering substances listed (ranasastraghatapatitam narapisitam trimadhusamyutam juhuyat, 13.24cd). 
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Svacchandatantra might support the hypothesis that the yogini cult of the Vidyapitha 
evolved within a “Mantrapitha” context—a cult of Bhairava and male mantra-deities, 
primarily, its kapalika dimension and ritual engagement with impurity presaging ma- 


jor concerns of the Vidyapitha. 


3.3. SCRIPTURES OF THE SAIVA YOGINI CULT: THE VIDYAPITHA AND KAULA 


Pre eleventh-century Saiva scriptures in which the cult of yoginis is prominent appear 
to be of two basic categories: those of the “Vidyapitha” (“Seat of Female Mantra- 
deities”) and “Kaula” (“[Tradition] of the [Goddess] Clans”). The distinctions be- 
tween these are at once significant and problematic—problematic because the Kaula 
tradition appears, most probably, to have developed within and had substantial con- 
tinuity with the Vidyapitha, complicating a neat division between the two. Thorough 
investigation of this important issue is beyond the present study. Most relevant is the 
fact that the earliest attested literature of the Saiva Yogini cult, including the BraYa, 
belongs to the Vidyapitha, while in contrast, the greater portion of the extant Saiva 
literature concerned with yoginis belongs to various Kaula traditions. 

Four Vidyapitha works of the kapalika yogini cult appear extant: the BraYa, Siddha- 
yogesvarimata, Tantrasadbhava, and Jayadrathayamala.®5 Among these, the BraYa and 
Tantrasadbhava alone survive in comparatively early and complete forms. The Siddha- 
yogesvarimata is preserved only in a short, probably secondary redaction transmit- 
ted in Nepalese manuscripts, missing some passages attributed to it in the exeget- 
ical literature,©© while in the form we have it, the Jayadrathayamala might not pre- 
date Abhinavagupta.°? However, the third book of the Jayadrathayamala—the Yo- 
ginisaricaraprakarana—appears to have been an early, independent work of the Vidya- 
pitha, for along with the BraYa, Siddhayogesvarimata, and Tantrasadbhava, it is one of 


the extant Saiva texts that Sanderson identifies as sources for the Buddhist Laghu- 


65 See Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 31-32 (n. 33). 

66 See Térzsik, “Doctrine of Magic Spirits,” iv—v. 

67 See Sanderson, “Remarks on the Text of the Kubjikamata,” 2. Sanderson points out that the Jayad- 
rathayamala is cited by Ksemaraja, but not apparently by his preceptor Abhinavagupta. 
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Samvaratantra.®® Of these four, only the Siddhayogesvarimata has been critically edited, 
in part, while the present dissertation contributes an edition of selections from the 
BraYa. 

Although focused upon distinct pantheons, these early Vidyapitha scriptures 
share much in ritual orientation, exemplifying the yogini cult in its most radically 
antinomian and possibly archaic form. The character of the ritual world of the Vidya- 


pitha has been memorably captured in the words of Sanderson: 


Smeared with the ashes of funeral pyres, wearing ornaments of human 
bone, the initiate would carry in one hand a cranial begging-bowl and in 
the other a khatvanga, a trident-topped staff on which was fixed beneath 
the prongs a human skull adorned with a banner of blood-stained cloth. 
Having thus taken on the appearance of the ferocious deities of his cult, 
he roamed about seeking to call forth these gods and their retinues in 
apocalyptic visions and thereby to assimilate their superhuman identities 
and powers. These invocations took place precisely where the uniniti- 
ated were in greatest danger of possession: on mountains, in caves, by 
rivers, in forests, at the feet of isolated trees, in deserted houses, at cross- 
roads, in the jungle temples of the Mother-Goddesses, but above all in the 
cremation-grounds, the favorite haunts of Bhairava and Kali and the focus 
of their macabre and erotic cult. The initiate moved from the domain of 
male autonomy and responsibility idealised by the Mimamsakas into a vi- 
sionary world of permeable consciousness dominated by the female and 
the theriomorphic. Often transvestite in his rites he mapped out a world 
of ecstatic delirium in which the boundaries between actual women and 
the hordes of their celestial and protean counterparts, between the outer 
and the inner, was barely perceptible. Intoxicated with wine, itself the em- 
bodiment of these powers, he sought through the incantation of mantras 
and the offering of mingled menstrual blood and semen, the quintessen- 
tial impurities, to induce these hordes to reveal themselves. Taming them 
with an offering of his own blood, he received from them the powers he 
desired. At the same time he was alert to perceive their incarnation in hu- 
man women and was provided by the tradition with the criteria by which 
he might recognize their clan-affinities. For a divinatory rite at the time of 
his initiation had determined his occult link with one of these clans, in or- 
der that by the grace of his clan-sisters, who embodied the clan-goddesses 
and were his spiritual superiors, he might attain by the most direct route 
liberating possession by the ferocious cosmic deity who was the controller 
and emanator of all these forces.°? 


68 The matter of the Laghusamvara’s sources, as identified by Sanderson in “History through Textual 
Criticism” (pp. 41-47), is taken up in section 5. 
69 Sanderson, “Purity and Power,” 201-2. The annotation to this passage, rich with references to 
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As Sanderson portrays, yoginis are central to the ritual world of the Vidyapi- 
tha—as goddesses met with in visionary ritual encounters, as the luminous matrix 
(jala) of Siva’s feminine “powers” or Saktis, and as embodied in female practitioners. 
Recognition of yoginis and transactional encounters with them are among the most 
characteristic subjects treated in Vidyapitha scriptures. Indeed, the entire edifice of 
tantric ritual appears oriented within the Vidyapitha toward the aim of yoginimelapa, 
power-bestowing “union” or encounter with the goddesses. In the BraYa, the cen- 
trality of encounters with yoginis finds expression in the abundance of references to 
such as the outcome of ritual. These vary from cursory statements, such as “the god- 
desses manifest directly,” “he becomes dear to the yoginis,” or “he attains melaka,” 
to vivid accounts of transactions with the deities.”° The very material ingredients of 
ritual are selected for their ability to bring about the goddesses’ proximity.”* Several 
passages explicitly describe yoginimelapa as the ultimate fruition of tantric ritual in 
the broadest sense: BraYa Lxxu1 specifies ritual discipline (carya), yoga, and “rites” 
(kriya)—besides Siva’s volition—as the causes of melaka, while longer lists of modes 
of tantric ritual are enumerated in passages in BraYa xc1x and Svacchandatantra 15.7* 
Through his communion with yoginis, the sadhaka attains the powers of Bhairava 


himself.73 


Vidyapitha literature, is omitted here. 

7° Note expressions such as devyah pratyaksatam yayau (“the goddesses would become directly percep- 
tible,” BraYa@ 1v.358b; here the perfect tense, third-person singular, appears optative plural in meaning), 
yoginivallabho bhavet (“he would become beloved of the yoginis,” BraYa Lxxv1.120d), yogintmelako bhavet 
(“there would transpire melaka with the yoginis,” BraYa tvi1.111f), and sanmasaradhanenaiva siddha 
dasyanti melakam (BraYa Lxxu11.70ab; see the critical edition). Detailed accounts of the encounters en- 
visioned with goddesses are numerous, and will be discussed in a future publication on yoginimelapa. 

™ Tn particular, ‘impure’ incenses (dhiipa) and mixtures offered in fire sacrifice are described as devi- 
sanaidhyakaraka or -karana, “cause of the goddesses’ proximity” (sanaidhya having the sense of the clas- 
sical Sanskrit samnidhya, “proximity”). Cf., e.g., Lxxv1.118 (kafijikam catmasukran ca haritalamanahcchila 
[i.e. manahsila] | guggulum ghrtasamyuktam dhiipam sanaidhyakarakam). In Lxxxvit.126cd, 159ab, and 232a, 
particular mudras are similarly described as sanaidhyakarika. 

7 See BraYa xcix.2-4 in the critical edition in part 1. In Svacchandatantra 15, the description of yogini- 
melaka concludes with remarks suggesting it is the fruition of total accomplishment in tantric ritual— 
from worship (pija) and fire sacrifice (toma) to mantra incantation (japa) and meditation (dhyana). See 
verses 32cd-38. 

3 Cf, e.g., BraYa Lvit.108: 


sarvadhvani mahadevi vatsaraikanisevanat | 
praptamelapako bhitva kridate bhairavo yatha || 108 


“After one year of observances, O Mahadevi, he, being one who has obtained melapa [with 
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Subsequent chapters offer a more detailed view of the Vidyapitha through the 
lens of the BraYa—a demonstrably early and well-preserved scripture of this cate- 
gory. In the critical edition of part 1 are presented editions and translations of select 
chapters of the text, including material focused upon charateristic aspects of the cult 
of yoginis. 

The distinction between Kaula and Vidyapitha levels of the tantric Saiva tradition 
was posited by Sanderson, whose exposition of two decades’ past remains the only 
significant contribution on this issue.”4 Seeing the roots of “Kaulism” in the Vidya- 


pitha or “Kula” cult of yoginis,”> he identifies multiple levels of distinction. In the 


the goddesses], sports through the entire universe like Bhairava.” 


74 Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 679-90. 

75 For the term “Kaulism,” see ibid., 679. What Sanderson describes there as the Kaula-Vidyapitha 
dichotomy, he spoke of in an earlier article as one between the Kaula and “Kula,” rather than Vidyapi- 
tha: 


The distinction between Kula and Kaula traditions ...is best taken to refer to the 
clan-structured tradition of the cremation-grounds seen in the Brahmayamala-Picumata, 
Jayadrathayamala, Tantrasadbhava, Siddhayogesvartmata, etc. (with its Kapalika kaulika 
vidhayah) on the one hand and on the other its reformation and domestication through 
the banning of mortuary and all sect-identifying signs (vyaktalingata), generally associated 
with Macchanda/Matsyendra. 


Sanderson, “Purity and Power among the Brahmans of Kashmir,” 214 (n. 110). The distinction between 
“Kula” and “Kaula” is found in primary sources; the Kaulajfananirnaya, for instance, contrasts “Kula” 
and “Kaula” scriptures, though in some cases using the former in a broad sense that includes the latter. 
Cf., e.g., Kaulajfiananirnaya 9.9ab, ete purvamahasiddhah kulakaulavatarakah (“these are the great Perfected 
ones of yore, revealers of the Kula and Kaula [scriptures]”); for kulagama in its broader sense, note, e.g., 
Kaulajfiananirnaya 17.5ab, klisyanti manuja [‘Jtyantam ajfiatva tu kulagamam (“Having failed to learn the 
Kula scripture, human beings suffer grievously”). 
Significantly, the final chapter of the BraYa provides a solitary reference to “Kula scriptures” (kula- 

jiianani), which comprise or at least include Vidyapitha texts: 

sanmasabhyantarad devi kulasamanyatam vrajet || 16 || 

asesayogininathah kulavijfanasampadah | 

bhavate sadhakendras tu bhairavesa ivaparah || 17 || 

kulajnanani yavanti asesadhvasthitani tu | 

vetti sarvani devesi dadati ca tadarthinam || 28 || 

16c san° ] corr; sat? By* 17a °nathah J corr.; °natha By“ 17c bhavate ] em.; bhavatet By* 

“After an interval of six months, O goddess, one would attain equality with the Clans 

[of goddesses]. Master of all yoginis, endowed with the scriptural wisdom of the Clans 

(kulavijfiana), he becomes an Indra among sadhakas, like another Lord Bhairava. He knows 

all the Clan scriptures (kulajfiana)—as many as exist in the entire universe—and he gives 

[these] to their seekers, O Queen of the gods.” 


In the subsequent chapter I show that this section of the BraY@ is likely to belong to a late stratum of the 
text. Nowhere else does this vast work mention or describe itself as a “Kula scripture”’—a designation 
which in fact seems alien to early Vidyapitha sources themselves. 
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domain of ritual, the Kaula tradition attenuated the mortuary or kapalika dimension of 
the Vidyapitha, shifting the primary locus of ritual from the cremation ground to the 
body and consiousness itself. This shift involved internalization and simplification of 
ritual processes, increasingly interiorized conceptions of divine agencies, disavowal 
of the outer trappings of the kapalika ascetic, emphasis on ecstatic experience in erotic 
ritual, and development of comparatively sophisticated systems of yoga. The Kaula 
tradition hence transforms the Vidyapitha emphasis on the potency of ‘impure’ ritual 
substances, the cult of spirits, and visionary, transactional encounters with deities, 
although these dimensions persist to some degree. In addition, on the social level the 
Kaula opened up new possibilities for the engagement of practitioners maintaining 
conventional social identities and kinship relations. 

The figure and cult of the yogini retain considerable significance in Kaula scrip- 
tural sources—the corpus of texts which designate themselves, frequently, as Kaula 
agamas, Ssastras, or jfianas. A notable shift lies in increasing emphasis upon internal- 
ized, yogic conceptions of the presence and manifestation of the saktis.7° Nonethe- 
less, decidedly exoteric conceptions of yoginis persist; indeed, Kaula conceptions of 
yoginis appear to inform the temple cult of the sixty-four goddesses and purdnic 
accounts of yoginis from the early second millenium, as discussed in chapter two. 
By way of illustrating Kaula conceptions of yoginis, I shall focus presently upon 
their roles in the Kaulajfiananirnaya (“The Definitive Judgment on Kaula Scriptural 
Wisdom”). The choice is admitedly arbitrary, for no single text is “typical” or rep- 
resentative of this large corpus. Preserved in two Nepalese manuscripts, the oldest 


of which belongs to the mid eleventh-century,”” the Kaulajfiananirnaya describes it- 


76 Note, for instance, that the Malinivijayottaratantra of the Kaula Trika describes yoginimelaka as either 
an external encounter with goddesses, who assemble to bestow power upon the sadhaka, or as the 
manifestation of yoginis within the yogic body. See Malinivijayottaratantra 19, especially 18cd—27ab. 

77 The Kaulajfiananirnaya was published in 1934 by Prabodh Candra Bagchi, in Kaulajfiananirnaya and 
Some Minor Texts of the School of Matsyendranatha. His edition is based upon a single eleventh-century 
manuscript from the collection of the erstwhile Darbar Library in Kathmandu: ‘Mahakaulajnananir- 
naya’, NAK 3-362 (NGMP? reel 448/13). This manuscript has been described by Haraprasad Sastri in the 
Catalogue of the Palf-leaf and Selected Paper Mss. Belonging to the Darbar LIbrary, Nepal, vol. II, 32; and by 
Bagchi, Kaulajfiananirnaya and Some Minor Texts, 1. Although undated, its writing bears to my eye a 
strong affinity to a Nepalese Svacchandatantra manuscript dated to 1068/9 C.E.: NAK 1-224 (NGMPP reel 
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self as the Yoginikaula, “Kaula scripture of the Yoginis.”7® Revealed by Matsyendra 
at the mythic “Moon Island” (candradvipa), the text also associates itself with the sa- 
cred site (pitha) of Kamartipa or Kamakhya, in modern Assam; indeed, the powers 
of the yoginis of Kamakhya are attributed to the Kaulajfiananirnaya.”? As with many 
Kaula scriptures, its constellation of divinities features “perfected ones” (siddha) and 
lineages of past gurus—figures of little cultic status in early Vidyapitha texts.°° Its 
primary pantheon of mantra-deities is however the krama (“sequence”) or cakra (“cir- 
cle”) of sixty-four yoginis explicated in chapter eight. 

Although the Kaulajfiananirnaya lacks an exposition on the typical Vidyapitha 
topic of chomma, “secret signs” used for communication with yoginis, it contains 


abundant yogini material, including a vivid exposition on their “movement/manifes- 


B28/18). Bagchi’s paleographical assessment would also place the manuscript towards the mid-eleventh 
century. Ibid., 5. Moreover, a second, more recent palm-leaf manuscript of the Kaulajfiananirnaya has 
come to my attention that was unavailable to Bagchi: Mahakaulajfiananirnayasara, NGMPP reel 4333/14 
(undated, private collection). This has particular value, for it contains the text of the Kaulajfananir- 
naya’s first chapter, which is missing from the older codex. I expect to publish a notice concerning this 
manuscript in the near future. 

78 See the introduction of this thesis, section 1. 

79 The Kaulajfananirnaya’s chapter colophons connect the scripture with Matsyendra and Candra- 
dvipa, an association explicated in the revelation narrative of chapter sixteen. The connection with 
Kamariipa/Kamakhya is made in verses 22.10c and 12c, while 22.12 mentions both Candradvipa as 
well Kamakhya: 

kamariipe imam sastram yogininam grhe grhe || 10 || 

nigrahanugrahani caiva siddhimelapakam tatha | 

kurvanti satatam devi asya jfanaprasadatah || 11 || 

candradvipe mahasastram avatirnam sulocane | 

kamakhye gtyate nathe mahamatsyodarasthitam || 12 || 

12a °dvipe ] conj.; °dvipam Kynco4; °dvipam Kyn 12b avatirnam ] kyn“4; a[+va]tinnam Kyn4 12d 
°sthitam | Kyn°°4; °sthitih kyn@ 

“In Kamartipa, this scripture is present in the home of every yogini. By its grace do 
they ever [have power to] punish and favor, and [grant] siddhi [bestowing?] encounters 
(melapa). The Great Scripture was brought down at Moon Island, O woman of fair eyes. 
It is [then?] proclaimed in Kamakhya, O Mistress—[the scripture that was previously] 
located in the belly of the great fish.” 


8° Yoginis, siddhas, and gurus form a trinity of sacred figures in the Kaulajfiananirnaya, being men- 
tioned together numerous times. Cf., e.g., 18.4cd (parsve tu piljayet siddha[n] yoginim gurum eva ca; 
singular for plural?). In some ways the siddhas, “perfected ones,” appear to function as male coun- 
terparts of the yoginis. Note for instance that the “secondary sacred mounds” (upapitha) are said to 
be “places of the goddesses and siddhas” (devinam siddha-alayam, 8.20d); see also 11.32, quoted below. 
Chapter nine expounds the “series” (pankti) of siddhas, gurus, and yoginis; this include an enumeration 
of several “past great siddhas,” who are described as “revealers of the Kula and Kaula [scriptures]” 
(kulakaulavatarakah, 9b). This role of revealing scriptural teachings is one shared with yoginis; see, for 
instance, my discussion of the term sampradaya in the annotation on BraYa@ Lxx11.74. 
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81 Tn this text, characteristic 


tation” (yoginisaficara) on the earth in various guises. 
Vidyapitha classifications of yoginis based on clans of the Mother goddesses lose sig- 
nificance; instead, chapter eight presents an expanded taxonomy of manifestations 
of divine women encompassing both ritual consorts (Sakti) and goddesses. Consorts 
are threefold—sahaja, kulaja, and antyaja—manifesting in both external and internal 
forms (bahistha and dehastha). Externally, the “innate” (sahaja) consort is one’s wife, 
while the internal “innate” consort traverses the body, producing intoxication and 
bliss. The external “clan-born” (kulaja@) consort is a courtesan, her internal coun- 
terpart being the Sanskrit alphabet. Finally, the “outcaste woman” (antyaja) exists 
internally as the great shining Sakti called Vyomamalini.5? Absent from the BraYa 


and. Siddhayogesvartmata, such internalized conceptions of ritual consorts do have 


precedent in the Tantrasadbhava, a subsequent Vidyapitha scripture.*3 The Kaula- 


8: Passages from Kaulajfiananirnaya 23 have been quoted and discussed in chapter 2, section 4. 
82 Kaulajfiananirnaya 8.6—-12ab: 


Saktiyukto mahatmanah sahaja kulajapi va | 

antyaja va mahadevi prthagbhedam vadamy aham || 6 || 
vivaham tu krtam yasya sahaja sa tu ucyate | 

kulaja vesyam ity ahur antyajavarna antyaja || 7 || 
bahistha kathita devi adhyatmyam srnu sampratam | 
gamagamaprayogena madananandalaksanam || 8 || 
kurute dehamadhye tu sa Saktih sahaja priye | 

dehastha trividha prokta bahistha trividha priye | 
antyajam sampravaksyami srnu devi yathasthitam || 10 || 
Suddhasphatikasankasa muktamala khagesvart | 
tirdhvatiryaksama Suddha mahasaktih sutejasa || 11 || 
esa Saktir mahatmana antyaja vyomamalint | 


cod cod 


6c mahadevi ] Kyn®; mahadevi Kjn 7b sa ] em.; sa KjN' 7d antyaja | kyn4; antaja 
Kyn™ 8c gamagama® ] Kyn°!; gamyagamya° Kjn od °kulatmika ] Kyn°™; °kuldtmikam 
Kyn toc antyajam ] em.; antyaja Kjn°Kyjn™ — sampravaksyami ] Kyn°#?°Kyn™; sampravaksyami 
Kync4 10d yathasthitam ] Kyn“4; yathasthitim ] Kynco4Pe; yatha viyatha sthitim Kyno4  41¢ °sama 
Suddha | Kn; °samsuddha (unmetrical) Kyn! 11d mahaéaktih ] corr.; mahaSakti Kyn4Kyn4 12a 
mahatmana | conj.; mahatmana Kyn4 Ky 


Text provisionally edited from the oldest codex (NAK 3/362; reported as Kyn™), taking into account the 
editio princeps of P. C. Bagchi (Kyn™). Here and in the other passages quoted below from Kaulajfiananir- 
naya 8, translation and discussion of the interpretation are deferred; a new edition and translation of 
the text is under preparation by the present author. 

83 Tantrasadbhava 15.125cd—-148 posits internal or “spiritual” (adhyatmika) homologues for a taxonomy 
of consorts, encompassing a variety of cosmic and internal manifestations of the Sakti. The context of 
the chapter is “observance of the vidya-mantra” (vidyavrata). In this schema, consorts (dit?) are ninefold, 
on the basis of kinship or caste: 

mata duhita bhagini sahaja ca tathantyaja || 127 || 
rajakt carmakari ca matangt cagrajatmika | 
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jfiananirnaya’s schema features several varieties of yogint: ksetraja (“born in sacred 
fields”) and pithaja (“born in sacred mounds”), whose powers are rooted in the sa- 
cred places they arise from;*+ yogaja (“born from yoga”) and mantraja (“born from 
mantra-[propitiation]”), attained to divinity by dint of mastery of yoga and mantra, 


respectively;®5 sahaja (innate, natural”) Mother goddesses, apparently born from the 


Characteristic of this material is its privileging of the internal, but not in manner that precludes actual 
performance of rites with a partner. Tantrasadbhava 15.25cd—26ab, 144: 


diitihina na siddhyanti tasmad diitim samasrayet || 125 || 
sabahyabhyantara sa tu jriatavya kaulikanvaye | 


ajniatva dehajam saktim bahihsthanagatam priye | 

acaranti ca ye miidhah pasavas te duratmanah || 144 || 

125 dutim ] em.; duti mss 144b bahih® ] corr.; bahi° Mss 

“Without consorts, they do not obtain siddhi; therefore one should resort to a consort. She 
should be known as both external and internal in the lineage (anvaya) of the Clans. ... 
“And without understanding the feminine power (Sakti) arising in the body, my dear, 
those fools who resort to a ‘feminine power’ in an external place are wicked-natured, 
bound souls.” 


84 Kaulajfiananirnaya 8.16-17, 19¢d-22: 
pijitavya mahadevyah ksetrajas tu vyavasthitah | 
karaviram mahakalam devikotyam varanane || 16 || 
varanasyam prayagam tu caritraikamrakam tatha | 
atthahasam jayanti ca ebhih ksetrais ca ksetrajah | 
tesam madhye pradhanas tu ye jatah ksetrajah priye || 17 || 


ksetrajah kathita devi pithajah kathayami te || 19 || 

prathamam pitham utpannam kamakhya nama suvrate | 

upapithasthita sapta devinam siddha-alayam || 20 || 

punah pitham dvittyam tu samjfia pirnagirih priye | 

odiyanam mahapitham upapithasamanvitam || 21 || 

arbudam ardhapitham tu upapithasamanvitam | 

pithopapithasandoham ksetropaksetram eva ca | 

pithadya devatanam ca srnu piijavidhim priye || 22 || 

16a mahadevyah | em.; mahadevya Kyno4 Ky 16b ksetrajas ] em.; ksetraja kyu"; ksatraja 
Kyn“4 16 karaviram ] Kyn; kanaviram Kyn°! 16d devikotyam ] kyn“4; deviko( - ?)m Kynoo4 17d 
ksetrais ca ksetrajah ] Kyu"; ksatrais ca ksatrajah Kyn4 17e pradhanas | KyncodPe pradhanas 
Kyncodee, pradhanan Kyn4 17f jatah ] kyn“4; jata Kynco4 ksetrajah | corr.; ksetraja Kyn0o4; ksatraja 
Kyn — 19 ksetrajah ] corr.; ksetraja Kyn°*; ksatraja Kyn 19d pithajah ] Kin; pithaja Kyu! 20b 
kamakhya |] Kyn“4; kamakhyam Kyun — 21b purnagirih ] KyncodPe, purnagiri Kyno04*¢Kyn4 —240¢ 
odiyanam ] Kn; odiyana Kyn“@ 22a ardhapitham ] Kyn®™; arddham pithan Kyn™@ 22d 
ksetropaksetram ] Kyn°; ksatropaksatram Kyn@ 


85 Kaulajfiananirnaya 8.24: 
yogabhyasena ye siddha mantranam aradhanena tu | 
yogena yogaja mata mantrena mantrajah priye || 24 || 


mantrajah ] corr.; mantraja Kyun Ky 
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wombs of women who consume empowered caru in ritual;°° and the Sixty-Four god- 
desses comprising the core pantheon of the Kaulajfiananirnaya, whose mantras are 
inflected forms of the eight syllables of its vidya-mantra.°” 

Gaining visionary encounters with yoginis and assuming their powers remains a 
significant aim of ritual practice in the Kaulajfananirnaya,** alongside this text’s more 
characteristic emphasis on attaining bodily immortality. Yogic practices take on far 
greater importance than in the BraYa and Siddhayogesvartmata, sources which place 
comparable emphasis on e.g. worship of the deities (yaga) and fire sacrifice (homa). 
Thus while the BraYa devotes a chapter to the “secret nectars” (guhyamrta)—‘impure’ 
liquids, especially sexual fluids and menstrual discharge—the Kaulajfdananirnaya is 
more concerned with internal, yogic nectars.°° Nonetheless, the Vidyapitha concern 
with impure substances registers a continued presence, especially in Kaulajnananir- 


naya 11, a chapter devoted to “nondual” ritual cuisine (caru).°° Perhaps the most 


86 Kaulajfiananirnaya 8.25-26: 


sahaja matara devyo ruruyuddhe mahabalah | 

bhaksitam tu carum divyam saptajanmantikam pasum || 25 || 

tesaim garbhe prasiitanam nirydsaprasitena ca | 

garbhe jatena devesi garbhe jananti atmanah || 26 || 

25a devyo | em.; devya Kynoo4 Ky 25b ruruyuddhe ] Kynoo4; rariyuddhair kyn@ 26d 
garbhe ] conj.; garbha Kjn™; garbham Kyn™ 


87 Kaulajfiananirnaya 8.31-33ab: 


astadha tu likhed vidyam prathamastakabheditam | 

yatha ekam tatha sarve jnatavya yoginikramam || 31 || 

astastakavidhanena catuhsasti yathakramam. | 

yoginimelakam cakram animadigunastakam || 32 || 

bhavaty eva na sandeho dhyanapujaratasya ca | 

31a vidyam ] em; vidya Kyn°’Kyjn™@ 31c ekam ] Kyn™; etat Kyn@ 32a astas- 
takavidhanena ] Kyjn?°; astdstavidhanena Kjn™; astastakam vidhanena Kjn™ 32d a- 
nimadi® ] Kyn; animadi? Kyun 33a eva | Kyn“4; evam Kynco4 


88 References to attaining the “state/status” (pada) of or “equality” (samanya) with yoginis occur 
throughout the text. Additionally, several references are made to “union/encounter” (melaka) with the 
goddesses; see for instance Kaulajfiananirnaya 11.7cd—10, quoted later in this chapter (n. 165). 

89 Both BraYa xxi and xxtv have the title guhyamrtapatala (“Chapter on the Secret Nectars”) provided 
in their colophons; the former, however, is concerned with such fluids only in its final section. The 
imagery of fluids is prominent in the yogic visualizations of the Kaulajfiananirnaya. Note, for instance, 
the yoga of the short fifth chapter, having “conquest of death” (mrtyufijaya) as its aim, while chapter 
fourteen speaks of churning nectar from a cakra of goddesses through yoga, effecting immortality (devyo 
bhiitva ca yoginyo matrcakravasanugal[h] | liyante khecaricakre ksobhayet paramamrtam || amrtena vind devi 
amaratvam katham priye, 14.93-94ab). 

9° See especially Kaulajfiananirnaya 11.32: 
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dramatic shift is the occlusion of the cremation ground and mortuary ritual—a sig- 
nificant departure, considering the pronounced mortuary and exorcistic dimensions 
of the Vidyapitha.% 

The prominence of the cult of yoginis in the Kaulajfananirnaya appears unexcep- 
tional in the Kaula scriptural corpus. Such is true, for instance, of the Kubjika texts of 
the “Western” Kaula (pascimamnaya), some examples from which were cited in con- 
nection to temples of the yoginis in chapter two. More comprehensive analysis of the 
relevant sources—as yet poorly surveyed and largely unpublished—is unfortunately 


beyond the present study, although eminently worthwhile. 


3-4 YOGINIS IN EARLY BUDDHIST TANTRIC LITERATURE 


Parallel to the Saiva tantras of the Vidyapitha and Kaula emerged a corpus of Tantric 
Buddhist scripture devoted to a cult of yoginis, deities whose significance the tradi- 
tion makes explicit by classifying this literature, according to one of the most common 
schemas, as yoginitantras: “Tantras of the Yoginis.”9? This corpus of scripture and its 
exegetical traditions represent the last major wave of Buddhist literary production in 
India, and the liturgies, deities, and meditational systems of the yoginitantras dom- 
inate the latter centuries of Indian Buddhism—the form in which the religion was 
transmitted to Tibet. Much as the literature of the Saiva yogini cult is marked by 


a shift from Sadasiva to Bhairava as supreme deity, the mandalas of the Buddhist 


yasmin nispadyate pindam raktasukram pibet sada | 

siddhanam yogininan ca imaf carum priyam sada || 32 || 

“One should always drink [menstrual] blood and semen, in [i.e. from] which the body 
(pinda) is produced; this caru is dear to the siddhas and yoginis.” 


The same chapter refers to two types of caru consisting of five substances: for the daily and occasional 
rites (nitya and naimittika), caru consists of the “five nectars” of feces, urine, semen, [menstrual] blood, 
and marrow (vistham dharamrtam sukram raktamajjavimisritam, Kaulajnananirnaya 11.11ab). For the rites 
for special aims (kamya), the caru consists of five cow products: beef, ghee, blood, milk, and yogurt 
(gomamsam goghrtam raktam gokstrafi ca dadhim tatha, Kaulajfiananirnaya 11.12cd). The same chapter men- 
tions numerous other powerful substances used as offerings, or consumed. 

9 Although apparently optional, skulls do retain a place in ritual: after listing a number of alter- 
natives, chapter twelve describes the “Skull of Visvamitra” (i.e. a brahmin) as the best of ritual vessels 
(patra; Kaulajfiananirnaya 12.13). 

9? On the complex subject of the classification of the Buddhist tantric canon, see Anthony Tribe, 
“Mantranaya/ Vajrayana: tantric Buddhism in India,” 202-17. 
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yoginitantras center not upon Mahavairocana, supreme Buddha of the earlier yoga- 
tantras, but upon divinities of the “vajra family” (kula) presided over by the Buddha 
Aksobhya. The iconography of these deities is frequently kapalika, while their man- 
dalas attest increasing emphasis on goddesses, including consorts of the Buddhas. It 
is within the scriptures and practice systems centered upon Aksobhya’s subsidiary 
deities, especially erotic, kapalika Buddhas such as CakraSamvara, that a Buddhist cult 
of yoginis comes into evidence—modelled in significant ways, Sanderson argues, on 
that of contemporaneous Saivism.%3 

A distinctive aspect of the Buddhist yogini cult is terminological: while in Saiva 
and earlier Buddhist literature the term dakini generally describes a vile, often vam- 
piric variety of female being, the Buddhist yoginitantras by and large treat this word 


as Ld 


as a synonym of “yogini.” This elevation of the dakint is consonant with Buddhist 
precedents for “conversion” and incorporation of hostile deities, noteworthy exam- 
ples of which include the early tradition’s assimilation of yaksas and yaksis, and the 
Mother goddess Hariti. Within tantric Buddhist literature, transformations in con- 
ceptions of dakinis and related female deities, especially the Seven Mothers, appear 
to provide key indicators for the emergence of a Buddhist cult of yoginis. Not a 
specialist in this material, in the following pages I nonetheless attempt a provisional 
mapping of aspects of this process, limited by my reliance upon the scholarship of 
others and lack of competence in Tibetan and Chinese. 

Significant uncertainties surround the chronology of Buddhist tantric literature, 
though attenuated by the assistance Chinese and Tibetan sources offer in dating spe- 
cific works. Of particular value, we know the periods of early learned authors such as 
Buddhaguhya and Vilasavajra, active in the mid and late eighth century, respectively, 
who quote or comment upon tantric scriptural sources; for extant, datable Saiva com- 


mentaries, we must on the other hand wait until the tenth century, although Sadyo- 


93 Sanderson, “Vajrayana: Origin and Function,” passim. Some of the textual evidence for his thesis 
is discussed in the subsequent section. 
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jyotis probably lived considerably earlier.9* As is well known, proto-tantric Buddhist 
literature of the variety later classified as kriyatantras survives from the early cen- 
turies of the common era, often only in Chinese translation. Concerned largely with 
accomplishing worldly aims, this literature contains much that is characteristic of 
later tantric ritual, yet without articulating mantra-practice within a Mahayana sote- 
riological framework.?> Evidence for a developed tantric literature and eye-witness 
reports concerning the prevalence of tantric Buddhist traditions in India emerge only 
in the middle or latter half of the seventh century. 

No cult of yoginis is yet evident in the Mahavairocanabhisambodhisitra, one of the 
few extant Buddhist texts of the transitional variety classified as carydtantras, similar 
in many respects to the subsequent yogatantras but appearing to lack a developed so- 
teriological vision of tantric ritual.?” Composed, according to Stephen Hodge, around 
640 C.E. or somewhat earlier, this survives only in Chinese and Tibetan translations.% 


Prominent in the mandala of the supreme Buddha Mahavairocana, as delineated in 


94 On the dating of Buddhaguhya, see Stephen Hodge, The Mahd-vairocana-abhisambodhi Tantra with 
Buddhaguhya’s Commentary, “Introduction,” 22-23. Concerning Vilasavajra, I follow Ronald Davidson, 
“The Litany of Names of Mafijusri: Text and Translation of the Mafijusrinamasameiti,” 6-7. Although 
almost certainly a pre tenth-century author, little concerning the dating of the prolific, influential, and 
perhaps quite early Saivasiddhanta exegete Sadyojyotis can be said with certainty. He was known to 
Somananda (early tenth-century), and his commentary on the Svayambhuvasiitrasamgraha appears to be 
paraphrased in the Haravijaya (circa 830 c.k.), while in his critique of the Advaitavedanta, he displays 
no awareness of the vivartavdda or “illusionism” associated with Sankara (fl. c. 800 c.E.?) that came to 
dominate this school. On this and other issues pertaining to the dating of Sadyojyotis, see Alex Watson, 
The Self's Awareness of Itself: Bhatta Ramakantha’s Arguments Against the Buddhist Doctrine of No-self, 111— 
14. Watson’s conclusion is that “a seventh or early eighth century date is more likely than a late eighth 
or early ninth.” Ibid., 114. 

9 Hodge provides a valuable account of the chronology of the Chinese translations of early tantric 
literature. Mahda-vairocana-abhisambodhi Tantra, “Introduction,” 5-8. The Buddhist kriyatantras in all 
likelihood drew upon ancient and perhaps nonsectarian magical traditions, such as the vidya practices 
discussed in the previous chapter in the section on the Vasudevahindt. 

96 Hodge points out that a Chinese traveller, Xuan-zang, gives no indication that tantric traditions 
were prevalent in India in the period up to 645 c.z. On the other hand, there are first-hand reports 
concerning tantric practices and scripture from the latter half of the century. Ibid., 9-11. 

9” See Tribe, “Mantranaya/ Vajrayana,” 207-10. Hodge, offering a different assessment of the soteri- 
ological dimension of the Mahavairocanasiitra, considers this text “likely to have been one of the first, if 
not actually the first fully developed tantra to be compiled, that has survived in some form to the present 
day.” Maha-vairocana-abhisambodhi Tantra, “Introduction,” 29 (quotation), 33-39. In my discussion of this 
text, I rely entirely upon Hodge’s English translation from the Chinese and Tibetan. 

8 Concerning the dating, see Hodge, ibid., 14-17. Translated into Chinese in 724 C.E., it appears that 
a copy of the Mahavairocanasiitra was among the manuscripts collected by Wu-xing in India at some 
point during the eight years prior to his death in 674. 
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the second chapter, are goddesses such as Tara. More significant to the present study 
are references to the Mother goddesses: in the same mandala appear “wrathful Moth- 
ers” headed by the goddess Kalaratri, who form the retinue of Yama, lord of Death 
and guardian of the southern direction. This set is elsewhere identified as Kalaratri, 
Raudri, Brahmi, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Camunda, and Kauberi—an unusual heptad of 
Mother goddesses.” That they are tantric divinities, however minor, is evidenced by 
occurence within the mandala and their invocation by mantra.*°° Kalaratri and seven 
unspecified Mothers also figure in the entourage of Sakyamuni, while elsewhere 
Mothers are included in an enumeration of potentially dangerous spirits.*°? Chap- 
ter six links them to mantras for causing illness, bridging the goddesses’ roots in the 
mythology of Skanda’s grahas with tantric “magical” practices.*°? Furthermore, as do 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita and a variety of other tantric sources, the Mahavairocanasitra 
lists Mother shrines—as well as temples of Siva—among the places appropriate for 
performing solitary sadhana, but without cultic emphasis on these deities.*°4 

Besides Mother goddesses, the Mahavairocanasiitra contains several references 
to dakinis and female divinities such as the yaksini, while the text’s “supplement 


tantra” (uttaratantra) describes rites for bringing the latter and female denizens of the 


99 Mahavairocanasiitra 11.50 mentions “wrathful Mothers” in the retinue of Yama; these deities are 
named in xm1.89. Even without consulting the Tibetan or Chinese, I would assume that “wrathful 
Mothers” translates the Sanskrit rudramatarah. That this refers specifically to the Seven Mothers is sug- 
gested by Ksemaraja’s explanation of the term as it occurs in Netratantra 2.13¢ (he glosses rudramatarah 
with brahmyadyas—“Brahmi, etc.”). The present heptad is unusual insofar as Camunda’s preeminent 
position is usurped by Kalaratri, who appears to be identified with Yami, the female counterpart of 
Yama. The identification of Yami with Kalaratri is suggested in the Chinese translation of 1.19; see 
Hodge’s note thereon (p. 63). Yami and Varahi alternate in textual accounts of the Seven Mothers, 
while sculpted sets appear as a rule to depict Varahi; see chapter 2, n. 9. Also unusual is that Kauberi 
replaces Indrani/Aindri in the present heptad. 

*°° Note also their association with a series of drawn insignia (mudra), as with the other mandala 
deities (xm1.89). While Kalaratri is invoked with her own mantra, the others are paid reverence with the 
generic NAMAH SAMANTABUDDHANAM MATRBHYAH SVAHA (IV.11). 

*°t See Mahavairocanasitra 1v.11. 

*02 Mahavairocanasitra xvi1.13; also mentioned are, e.g., pisacas and raksasas. 

*3 Cf. v1.15: “Then, for example, the Asuras manifest illusions with mantras. Or, for example, there 
are [mundane] mantras which counteract poison and fevers. Or else there are the mantras with which 
the Mothers send sickness upon people...”. 

*°4 Lists of suitable locations are present in v.9 and v1.30. In Mahavairocanasiitra, Uttaratantra 11.2, 
Mother shrines are listed among the places appropriate for fire sacrifice having as its goal “subduing” 
(Sanskrit vasikarana, presumably). 
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netherworlds under one’s power.'®> While in yoginitantras of the subsequent period 
dakinis would become prominent deities, identical with yoginis, the Mahavairocana- 
siitra groups them with minor, potentially pernicious beings such as the raksasa, 
yaksa, and pisaca. This appears consistent with early non-Buddhist conceptions of 
the dakint. No evidence for the figure of the yogini is present, although the vocative- 
case epithets yogini and yogesvari appear in a mantra; the deity is not named.* In 
the Mahavairocanasitra we hence find evidence for interest in some of the divinities 
prominent in the cult of yoginis, particularly a limited appropriation of the Mothers 
as tantric deities. This accords with roughly contemporaneous sculptural evidence 
for Buddhist interest in these goddesses, for a shrine of the Mothers is present in the 
Buddhist cave temple complex at Aurangabad.*°” 

The Manjusrimilakalpa attests a similar, yet broader range of female deities and 
spirits. Classified within the tradition as a kriyatantra, a portion of this heterogeneous 
text has been shown to herald from the middle of the eighth century, the period in 
which some sections appear in Chinese translation.1° In its opening chapter, the 
Manjusrimilakalpa enumerates a vast pantheon of divine, semi-divine, and human 
beings who assemble to hear the Dharma, among whom are an array of female di- 
vinities that include patands, bhaginis, dakinis, riipinis, yaksinis, and akasamatrs, “Sky 
Mothers.”1°9 This list is highly suggestive of the range of female divinities described 
in literature of the yogini cult. Although they are not prominent in the ritual of this 


text, the Manjusrimilakalpa, like the Mahavairocanasitra, positions the Seven Mothers 


*°5 A short series of mantras for minor divinities and spirits such as raksasas, dakinis, and asuras is 
provided in 1v.16, while mudras and mantras for a larger series, including dakinis, are listed in x1.98— 
gg. A list of dangerous beings in the uttaratantra includes both dakinis and what Hodge translates as 
“witches” (1v.1). As described in 111.9 of the uttaratantra, through fire sacrifice one may “draw to himself 
yaksinis and likewise girls of the subterranean realm with the male and female assistants.” 

106 xv.10; the mantra for the “Mudra of Upholding the Bhagavat’s Yoga” is given as NAMAH SAMANTA- 
BUDDHANAM MAHAYOGAYOGINI YOGESVARI KHANJALIKA SVAHA. 

*°7 See the discussion of post Gupta-era Mother temples in chapter 2 of this dissertation. 

10 Vo kei Matsunaga, “On the Date of the Mafijusrimdilakalpa,” in Michel Strickmann, ed., Tantric and 
Taoist Studies in Honour of R.A. Stein, 22 (1985): 882-94. 

*°9 Each of these beings is said to have ordinary and “great” (maha-) varieties, and many of the latter 
are listed by name; the “Great [Sky] Mothers” include the standard Seven augmented by Yamya, Varu- 
ni, Patana, and others, with retinues of innumerable nameless Mothers. Mafijusrimialakalpa 1, vol. 1, p. 
20-21 (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series edition). 
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in the retinue of Yama among the non-Buddhist deities in the outer layers of the ma- 
ndala.**® The effort to give them a Buddhist identity is suggested by the addition of 
“Vajracamundi” to their ranks.‘"* In general, however, the depiction of the Mothers is 
more consonant with the ancient cult of Skanda’s countless grahas, with whom their 
connection is made explicit.*** As for dakinis, their characterization is entirely that of 
pernicious, possessing female spirits, against whom one requires mantras for protec- 
tion; no indications are present of the positive associations and prominence assigned 
to them in yoginitantras. One vidya-mantra, for instance, is said to have the power to 
conjure a yaksint, or else to destroy dakinis.**? Of additional interest in this tantra is its 
incorporation, as tantric deities, of Tumburu and the Four Sisters—Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita, 
Aparajita—the core pantheon of the early yet largely lost Saiva vamatantras. Chapters 
forty-seven to forty-nine are devoted to practices connected with these deities, and 
include the tale of their conversion to Buddhism.**4 

Further developments towards a cult of yoginis are evident in the Sarvatatha- 
gatatattvasamgraha, among the earliest extant scriptures classified as yogatantras and 
representative of a developed Buddhist soteriological vision of tantric ritual. Its com- 


position had apparently commenced by the last quarter of the seventh century, while 


™© The Seven Mothers (precise identities unspecified) occupy a position in the southeastern direction, 
adjacent to Yama in the south, and are also among the deities around the perimeter of that layer of 
the mandala; their company includes major brahmanical gods, gana-lords such as Mahakala, sages, 
Tumburu and the Four Sisters, the Planets, and so forth. Mafijusrimilakalpa 2, vol. 1, p. 44-45. 

™ Mafijusrimilakalpa 45 provides mudras connected to and named after the Mothers, and includes 
both Camundi (45.229cd—30ab) and Vajracamundi (45.228cd—229ab). Vol. 2, p. 510. 

™2 Most of the Mafijusrimilakalpa’s copious references to the Mothers point toward their identity as 
dangerous female spirits, and only rarely the seven brahmanical goddesses. The Mothers are mentioned 
among the spirits by whom one may become possessed, alongside beings such as the pisaca and dakini; 
see for example Majijusrimilakalpa 3, vol. 1, p. 53, and chapter 9, vol. 1, p. 82. Cf., e.g., 22.229, in a 
vivid description of the activities of Mother goddesses (verse numbers here and elsewhere as per the 
reprint edited by P. L. Vaidya; vol. 1, p. 249 in the Tss edition). “The Mothers of Skanda” (skandamatr) 
are mentioned in 22.24b (Tss edition vol. 1, p. 233)—a chapter rich in its accounts of beings fabulous 
and dangerous. 

™3 Mafijusrimilakalpa 2.4-5, vol. 1, p. 30. Among the many other references to dakinis, note for instance 
a curious rite to remove the breasts and genitalia of proud, wicked dakinis and women. Used on a man, 
it removes the penis and facial hair, and causes breasts to appear. Chapter 52, vol. 3, p. 563-64. 

™4 The vidya-mantras of these deities are first given in 2.15-17, where they are said to be “attendants 
of the Bodhisattva” (bodhisattvanucarika[h], 2.16b). Vol. 1, p. 32. Mafijusrimilakalpa 47 presents a brief 
narrative of their taking refuge in the Dharma, after which begin instructions on their worship. 
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the text as we have it was translated into Chinese in 753.‘ Although the Tattva- 
samgraha thus does not necessarily postdate the Mafijusrimilakalpa, it takes the “con- 
version” of goddesses considerably further, and its range of female deities even more 
clearly intimates that of the yoginitantras. Here, for instance, we find reference to 
Mother goddesses classified under the categories antariksacari (“aetherial”), khecart 
(“aerial”), bhiicart (“terrestrial”), and patalavasini (“denizens of the netherworlds”)— 
closely related to categories applied in later classifications of yoginis. Along with a 
host of other erstwhile hostile deities, headed by Siva, Vajrapani confers upon them 
tantric initiation and initiatory names; thus Jataharini becomes Vajramekhala, Marant 
becomes Vajravilaya, Kauberi becomes Vajravikata, and Camunda becomes Vajrakalt, 
to name one from each respective class.12° The latter kapalika goddess is once ad- 
dressed as Vajradakini.*'” Leaving behind their identities as grahas of Skanda or as 
maternal, brahmanical goddesses, the Mothers here take on identities as goddesses 
of the “Adamantine Vehicle,” the Vajrayana. 

In the Tattvasamgraha, we are presented with perhaps the earliest narrative of the 
conversion and accommodation of dakinis. Charged with quelling wicked beings, 
Vajrapani utters the “Heart Mantra for Drawing Down All Dakinis and other Wicked 
Possessing Spirits,” upon which the dakinis and other grahas assemble in a circle and 
supplicate. Undoubtedly concerned by the dietary restrictions their new allegiance 
will entail, they beseech, “we eat meat; hence order [us] how [this matter] should 


be understood.”""8 Advised by Vajrasattva, the supreme Buddha, the compassionate 


™5 Elements of this text were introduced in China by an Indian, Vajrabodhi, who would have learnt 
the teachings around 700 c.z.; Amoghavajra translated the text in 753. See the discussion of Hodge, 
Maha-vairocana-abhisambodhi Tantra, “Introduction,” 11-12. 

16 Tattvasamgraha 6, p. 173 (lines 3-21). I cite the text from the edition of Isshi Yamada: Sarva- 
tathagata-tattva-sangraha. A critical edition based on a Sanskrit manuscript and Chinese and Tibetan translations 
(New Delhi: Satapitaka Series, vol. 262, 1981). On the classification of yoginis into aerial, terrestrial, 
and so forth, cf., e.g., the Saiva Kulasara, as discussed in the entry ‘dikcari, etc.’ by Judit Torzsok, in 
Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. 111 (forthcoming). 

"7 Tattvasamgraha 14, pp. 306-7 (lines 10-14, 1-4); Camunda/Vajrakalt is also addressed as e.g. kapala- 
malalankrta (“adorned with a garland of skulls”) and vajrakhatvangadharint (“bearer of a vajra and skull- 
staff”). 

118 Tattvasamhgraha 6, p. 180-81 (lines 8-17, 1-3): 


atha vajrapanir mahabodhisattvah punar api sarvadakinyadidustagrahakarsanahrdayam abhasat 
| OM VAJRAKARSAYA SIGHRAM SARVADUSTAGRAHAN VAJRADHARASATYENA HUM JAH || 
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Vajrapani provides appropriate means, saying thus: “through this mudra, you may 
extract hearts from all living beings and eat them.”"'? The episode, a conversion 
story of sorts, suggests growing concern with the figure of the dakint, and perhaps 
also the entry of mantra techniques associated with them into the battery of those 
available to practitioners. An early eighth-century Chinese commentary on the Maha- 
vairocanasitra provides a closely related narrative, wherein the association of dakinis 
and their practices with Siva and Saivism is made explicit.1?° While this signals a pro- 


cess of providing Buddhist identities to dakinis and connected practices—presumably 


athasmin bhasitamatre dakinyadayah sarvadustagrahah sumerugirimiirdhni bahyato mandali- 
bhiitvavasthita iti || atha vajrapanir mahabodhisattvah tam dakinyadin sarvadustagrahan 
ahityaivam aha | pratipadyata marsah pranatipatavairamanyasiksdsamayasamvare ma vo vajre- 
nadtptena pradiptenaikajvalibhitena kulani nirdaheyam | atha te dakinyadayah sarvadustagraha 
yena bhagavan tenaijalim baddhva bhagavantam vijfiapayam asuh | vayam bhagavan mamsasinas 
tad ajfiapayasva katham pratipattavyam iti 

“Then Vajrapani, the great Bodhisattva, again spoke the Heart Mantra for Drawing Down 
All Dakinis and other Wicked Possessing Spirits: ‘OM vaAJRA quickly draw down all wicked 
possessing spirits by the word of Vajradhara HuM JAH’! Then, as soon as this had been 
uttered, all the dakinis and other wicked possessing spirits formed an outer circle on 
the summit of Mt. Meru and remained there. Then Vajrapani, the great Bodhisattva, 
summoned the dakinis and other wicked possessing spirits, and said, ‘Resort, O friends, to 
the assembly of the pledge of teaching abstention from slaughter, lest I should incinerate 
your clans with my burning vajra, [when it has] become a single, blazing flame’. Then the 
dakinis and other wicked possessing spirits, folding their hands to where the Lord was, 
entreated the Lord: ‘O lord, we eat meat; hence order [us] how [this matter] should be 
understood’.” 


Concerning vairamanya, see its lexical entry in Edgerton, Buddhist-Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictio- 
nary, vol. 2. 
"9 Tattvasamgraha 6, p. 181 (lines 4-12, 15-18): 

atha bhagavan vajrapanim evam aha | pratipadyasva vajrapane esam sattvanam mahakaru- 
nam utpadyopayam datum iti | atha vajrapanir mahakarunika idam sarvasattvamarananimitta- 
jrianamudrahrdayam abhasat | ‘OM VAJRA PRATIGRHNA HRDAYAM AKARSAYA YADY AYAM 
SATTVO MASAD ARDHENA MRIYATE TAD ASYA HRDAYAN NISKRAMATU SAMAYA HUM JJAH 
|| athasya mudrabandho bhavati | ...anaya mudraya bhavadbhih sarvasattvahrdayany apakrsya 
bhoktavyaniti | atha te dakinyadayah sarvadustagraha hulu hulu praksveditani krtva svabhavanam 
gata iti || 
“Next, the Lord spoke to Vajrapani thus: ‘O Vajrapani, after generating great compassion 
for these beings, assent to give them a means’. Then Vajrapani, possessing great compas- 
sion, spoke this, the Heart Mantra of the Mudra for Knowing the Deaths of All Living 
Beings: OM VAJRA seize extract the heart if this being dies within a fortnight then let its 
heart emerge SAMAYA HUM JJAH’. Now this is the binding of the mudra: ... Through this 
mudra, you may extract hearts from all living beings and eat them’. Then the dakinis and 
other wicked possessing spirits made clamorous hulu hulu sounds and returned home.” 


20 This passage from the commentary of Subhakarasimha and his disciple Yixing is translated and 
discussed by Gray, “Eating the Heart,” 47-49. The commentators’ remarks concern Mahdavairocanasitra 
Iv.16, mentioned above (n. 105). 
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similar in nature to those described in the lost Saiva dakinitantras referred to by Dhar- 
makirti—there is as yet little indication in the Tattvasamgraha of their transformation 
into the wild and ambivalent, yet supremely powerful and potentially beneficent 
sky-wanderers of the yoginitantras. 

A scripture composed perhaps in the latter half of the eighth century, the Guhya- 
samajatantra evidences a marked increase in engagement with the erotic and the im- 
pure, intimating developments carried even further in the yoginitantras. Its ritual has 
a significant kapalika dimension and incorporates both coitus and ingestion of impure 
substances, while erotic imagery distinguishes the iconography of its deities.*** Fo- 
cused upon the Buddha Aksobhya, patriarch of the vajra-clan deities, the transitional 
status of this and closely related literature is reflected in its classification, frequently, 
as neither yoga- nor yogini-, but mahayogatantras.*** In chapter seventeen of the Guhya- 
samaja occurs an important early reference to vajradakinis—transformations of these 
hostile beings into wielders of the vajra sceptre, marking their entry into the Vajra- 
yana pantheon. Vajrapani discloses a series of initiatory pledges (samaya) connected 
with specific deities, among whom are female beings: yaksinis, queens of the snake 
women (bhujagendrarajni), asura maidens, raksasis, and vajradakinis.'*3? The “Pledge of 
All Adamantine Dakinis” binds one ever to the consumption of urine, feces, blood, 


and alcohol, and to magical slaying;'*4 this suggests as yet little fundamental trans- 


1 On the dating of the Guhyasamaja, I follow Isaacson, who cites the discussion of Yakei Matsunaga, 
The Guhyasamaja Tantra, “Introduction,” xxiii-xxvi; this edition has not been available to me. Isaac- 
son points out that the iconography of the Guhyasamaja is not yet kapalika, although erotic. “Tantric 
Buddhism in India (from c. AD 800 to c. AD 1200)” (unpublished lecture transcript, Hamburg 1997), 4. 

22 See Tribe, “Mantranaya/ Vajrayana,” 210-13. 

3 Guhyasamaja xvi, p. 130 (Gaekwad Oriental Series no. 53, Benoytosh Bhattacharya, ed.). 

4 Guhyasamaja XVII, p. 130: 

atha vajrapanih sarvatathagatadhipatih sarvavajradakinitsamayam svakayavakcittavajrebhyo 
niscarayam asa | 

vinmiutrarudhiram bhaksed madyadims ca pibet sada | 

vajradakintyogena marayet padalaksanaih || 

svabhavenaiva sambhiita vicaranti tridhatuke | 

acaret samayam krtsnam sarvasattvahitaisina || 


sarvatraidhatukasamayasamavasarano nama samadhih | 


“Next, Vajrapani, lord of all Buddhas, sent forth from the vajras of his body, speech, and 
mind the Pledge of All Vajradakinis: 
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formation in conceptions of dakinis, despite their conversion. 

Some evidence points toward the emergence of actual yoginitantra material in the 
eighth century, separated little in time from the yogatantras. Amoghavajra wrote a 
description of the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara, probably the earliest of this 
genre, after his return to China in 746 c.k."*> But this transitional text, referred to 
in some scholarship as a “proto-yoginitantra,” was only retrospectively grouped with 
the yoginitantra corpus;'° it seems likely that most of the yoginitantra literature dates 
to the ninth century and beyond. David Gray, however, suggests that the late eighth- 
century commentator Vilasavajra quotes one verse and paraphrases another from the 
Laghucakrasamvaratantra or Herukabhidhana, probably the earliest and most authora- 
tive scripture in the cycle of yoginitantras focused upon Cakrasamvara. While this 
is not implausible, the evidence awaits publication; Vilasavajra does not apparently 
name the source for the verses in question.'*” This issue is of considerable impor- 
tance, not only for the history of Tantric Buddhism, but because the terminus ante 
quem of the BraYa might depend upon the dating of the Laghusamvara, as discussed 
subsequently. 


The Buddhist yoginitantras and their exegetical literature constitute a vast corpus, 


‘One should always eat urine, feces, and blood, and drink wine and so forth. 
One should slay (3) through the vajradakint yoga, through padalaksanas. Arisen 
by their very nature, they [dakinis?] roam the triple universe (?). One should 
observe this pledge wholly, desiring the good of all beings’. 


“[Then Vajrapani entered?] the meditative trance called ‘The Assembly of the Entire Triple 


mn 


Universe’. 


Aspects of this seem puzzling; vajradakintyoga might refer to the invasive yogic processes by which 
dakinis prey upon victims. See the discussion of the Malatimadhava in chapter 2. padalaksanaih sug- 
gests no plausible interpretation to me, while the interpretation of the next verse-quarter is unclear 
as well. Candrakirti, commenting on this verse, glosses vajradakiniyogena with “the yoga of Gauri, 
etc.” (gauryddiyogena). His remarks on padalaksanaih are unfortunately corrupt, but include clear refer- 
ence to the parasitic practices of dakinis (padalaksanaih dustanam udyaraktak[r|styadiprayogaih marayet, 
“One should slay with padalaksanas, i.e. the application of ...extraction of blood from the wicked”). 
Pradtpodyotana, p. 206. 

5 Rolf Giebel, “The Chin-kang-ting ching yti-ch’ieh shih-pa-hui chih-kuei: An Annotated Translation,” 
Journal of the Naritasan Institute for Buddhist Studies 18 (1995): 179-82. 

126 English, Vajrayogini, 5. 

7 Gray, “Eating the Heart,” 54 (n. 38). He refers to his forthcoming study and translation of the 
Laghusgamvara for a detailed discussion, remarking that most of the Laghusamvara quotations Ronald 
Davidson had identified in Vilasavajra’s work come, in fact, from the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijala- 
samvara. See Davidson, “The Litany of the Names of Mafijusrt,” 6-7. 
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much of which survives only in Tibetan translation and relatively little of which has 
been published, in cases where the Sanskrit original is preserved. Among the most 
important yoginitantras are the Laghusamvara and Srthevajradakintjalasamvara (i.e. the 
Hevajratantra), texts considered foundational to the systems of practice and cycles of 
scripture focused upon the Buddhas CakraSamvara and Hevajra, respectively. Other 
important texts of this genre include, for instance, the Candamaharosanatantra and Krs- 
nayamaritantra—although the latter is technically considered a mahayogatantra’?>— 
texts teaching the cults of their namesake Buddhas. While the dating of the ma- 
jor yoginitantras is problematic, they undoubtedly belong to the period prior to the 
Laghukalacakra and its important commentary, the Vimalaprabha, which date between 
1025 and circa 1040 C.E., as John Newman shows convincingly.’*? Perhaps one of 
the earliest of all, the Laghusamvara might have existed in the latter eighth century, 
as Gray suggests, while its earliest commentator, Jayabhadra, probably wrote in the 
mid-ninth century.*3° 

The cult of yoginis thoroughly permeates the literature and ritual of the Cakra- 
Samvara tradition. By way of illustration, I shall take the Laghusamvara as an exam- 
ple of the content of the yoginitantras, for this happens to be a text with a signif- 
icant relationship with the BraYa—a relationship addressed in the subsequent sec- 
tion. In the Laghusamvara, the cult deities comprise a kapalika Buddha, CakraSamvara 
or Heruka, and his sow-faced consort, Vajravarahi or Vajrayogini, who preside over 
a mandala primarily of twenty-four goddesses referred to as dakinis, vajradakinis, 
or diitis (“consorts”)."3*_ While the mandala dakinis have male counterparts in the 
twenty-four “heroes” (vira), the latter have only secondary significance."3* The Laghu- 


samvara’s dakinis are fully representative of the yogini typology described in chapter 


728 Tsaacson, personal communication (May, 2007). 

9 Newman, “The Epoch of the Kalacakra Tantra,” Indo-Iranian Journal 41 (1998): 319-49. 

3° David Gray presents evidence suggesting that Jayabhadra, the third abbot of Vikramasila, was 
active in the mid-ninth century. “Eating the Heart,” 62 (n. 65). 

*31 The primary mandala is described in chapter 2 of the Laghusamvara, while the twenty-four dakinis 
are listed in chapter 4. 

*3? Mentioned first in 2.19cd, the viras are not named until chapter forty-eight. 
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1 of this thesis, combining in their kapalika, theriomorphic iconography images of 
power and eroticism. They “pervade the universe,”*3? a wild horde with names such 
as Khaganana (“Bird-face”), Surabhaksi (“Drunkard”), Cakravega (“Wheel-speed”), 
Vayuvega (“Wind-speed”), Mahabala (“Mighty”), Mahanasa (“Big-nose”), and Can- 
daksi (“Grim-eyes”). All but the first two of these names are held in common with 
goddesses mentioned in the BraYa, indicative of the shared Saiva-Buddhist image of 
the yogini or dakini."34 

As goddesses of the clan of Vajrayogini/Vajravarahi, the Laghusamvara’s twenty- 
four mandala dakinis represent a single class from a broad spectrum of female beings 
with which the cult is concerned—deities whose principle varieties are the yogini, 
dakint, riipini, lama, and khandaroha.">> Collectively, they comprise the “web” or “ma- 
trix” (jala) of dakinis that pervades the universe. This has its reflection in the “great 
mandala” of deities (mahacakra) described in chapter forty-eight, the “abode of all 
dakinis” (sarvadakinyalaya); based upon the “heart mantra of all yoginis,” this incor- 
porates goddesses of the five classes together with the twenty-four male “heroes.” 
The whole constitutes the “Assembly of the Matrix of Dakinis” (dakinijalasamvara),13° 
and the supreme Buddha himself, Vajrasattva—the highest Bliss—“consists of all - 
dakinis.”*37 The nature of the goddesses’ manifestation and movement (sa/icara) on 
the earth forms a central focus, reflected in the several chapters the Laghusamvara 
devotes to typologies of the clans (kula) of goddesses: chapters sixteen to nineteen, 


and twenty-three. While in the yogatantras deities were organized according to clans 


33 Laghusamvara 4.1ab, ...dakinyo bhuvanani vijrmbhayanti. Cf. 41.16ab, caturvimsatidakinya vyaptam 
trailokyam sacaracaram. 

34 The names of the twenty-four are given in Laghusamvara 4.1-4. While Khaganana has no precise 
counterpart in the BraYa, for avian imagery, note Lohatundi, “Iron-beak.” Surabhaksi too does not 
figure in the BraYa; however, the principal Six Yoginis are said to be fond of alcohol (madirasavapriya 
nityam yoginyah sat prakirtitah, L111.15ab). 

"35 Lists of the five goddess classes occur in e.g. 13.3 and 14.2. Additional subcategories of dakinis are 
described in chapters 16-19 and 23. The twenty-four mandala dakinis are said to belong to the varahikula 
in 2.18cd (dakinyas ca [ca]turvimsa varahyah kulasambhavah). 

136 The description of the sarvadakinyalaya (“abode of all dakinis”) begins in 48.8, and is based upon 
the pantheon of the hrdaya mantra stated in 48.3. The “great cakra” is described as the dakintjalasamvara 
in 49.16 (piirvoktena vidhanena yajed dakinijalasamvaram | mahacakra[m] sarvasiddhyalayam tatha; here I read 
as per the Baroda codex, f. 35v). 

137 Laghusamvara 1.3ab: sarvadakintmayah sattvo vajrasattvah param sukham. 
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(kula) of the five Buddhas of the Vajradhatu mandala, the Laghusamvara and similar 
systems introduce new, matriarchal deity clans, much as Saiva yoginis were classified 
according to clans and subclans of the Seven Mothers. The Laghusamvara devotes sev- 
eral chapters to the subject of chomma as well, the secret verbal and nonverbal codes 
for communication between practitioners and the deities, or between initiates mutu- 
ally.438 Sacred geography forms a concern as well, a mapping of the powerful places 
where the goddesses are said to manifest.'39 

As with the Saiva Vidyapitha, the yogini cult of the Laghusamvara is thoroughly 
kapalika in character,"4° and this text’s rites of fire sacrifice utilize a battery of meats 
and other things impure, largely with aggressive magical aims.*4* Prominent among 
the goals of ritual is attainment of encounters with dakinis; to the heroic sadhaka, they 
may bestow the power of flight and freedom from old age and death."4* Enabled by 
the dakinis, the sadhaka comes to traverse the entire world as their master."43 Signifi- 
cant attention is devoted, furthermore, to rites of bodily transformation, a domain of 


magic characteristic of the shapeshifting, theriomorphic yogini.*#4 


38 Chapters on chomma include Laghusamvara 15 (single-syllable chommas), 20 (communication 
through pointing at parts of the body), 21 (similar gestures plus their correct responses), 22 (gestures 
made only with the fingers), and 24 (single-syllable and other verbal codes). 

39 Lists of pithas occur in Laghusamvara 41, which associates specific sets of goddesses with these; and 
Laghusamvara 50.20-27. 

“4° Note, for instance, that the initiatory mandala described in chapter 2 is constructed with mortuary 
materials such as cremation ashes. 

“4 Particularly noteworthy are the homa rites described in Laghusamvara 50. 

“4? See for instance the brief chapter thirty-nine; the heroic sadhaka is promised attainment of the state 
of a Sky-wanderer (ntyate khecartpadam, 4b), and freedom from old age and death (na jaramrtyuh sarvatra 
sadhako mantravigrahah, 5ab). 

“3 Laghusamvara 3.16: 

dakinyo lamayas caiva khandaroha tu riipini | 
etair vicared jagat sarvam dakinyaih saha sadhakah || 16 || 
sarvah kinkarts tasya sadhakasya na samsayah | 


Highly irregular grammatical forms such as etaih (masculine, for the feminine etabhih) and dakinyaih (for 
dakinibhih) are none too rare in this text, while the metrical irregularities of 16c and 17a are even more 
typical. 

™44 Note in particular the rituals of Laghusamvara 49, which promise the yogin the power to transform 
himself at will (kamariipo mahavtrya yogi syan natra samsaya, 49.14ab). 
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3.5 BUDDHIST AND SAIVA “YOGINITANTRAS”: THE CASE OF THE 
BRAHMAYAMALA AND LAGHUCAKRASAMVARATANTRA 


In a pioneering article of 2001, Alexis Sanderson identified extensive parallel passages 
in tantric literature, within and across sectarian boundaries, and argued that substan- 
tial portions of important Buddhist yoginitantras were redacted from Saiva sources, 
largely unpublished.*** This constitutes some of the most important evidence mar- 
shalled in support of his thesis concerning the historical relationship between Saivism 
and the esoteric Buddhism of the yoginitantras, first argued in an article of 1994 as- 
serting that “almost everything concrete in the system is non-Buddhist in origin even 
though the whole is entirely Buddhist in its function.”4° While Sanderson’s exam- 
ples concern several Buddhist texts, the most remarkable case is that of the Laghu- 
cakrasamvaratantra or Herukabhidhana, nearly half the contents of which he holds “can 
be seen to have been redacted from Saiva originals found in texts of the Vidyapitha 
division” of the bhairavatantras—the BraYa, Siddhayogesvartmata, Tantrasadbhava, and 
the Yoginisaficaraprakarana of the Jayadrathayamala.4” The implications are consider- 
able, for this would mean that one of the most fundamental scriptures of the latter 
phase of Indian Tantric Buddhism took shape, in large measure, through appropria- 
tion of material from tantras of the Saiva yogini cult. 

Undoubtedly some of the most significant historiographic questions concerning 
the cult of yoginis lie in the dynamics of Saiva-Buddhist interaction, and the forma- 
tion of parallel tantric ritual systems across sectarian boundaries focused, to a large 
degree, upon the figure of the yogini. For while there is much that is similar in older 
forms of Saivism and Tantric Buddhism, it is with the cult of yoginis that parallels 
in ritual, text, and iconography reach their most remarkable level. Assessment of the 
enormous body of evidence relevant to these questions and its interpretation in light 


of the social and historical contexts of early medieval India shall require sustained 


™45 Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism in the Study of Saivism, the Paficaratra and the 
Buddhist Yoginitantras,” especially 41-47. 

46 “Vajrayana: Origin and Function,” 92. 

47 Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism;” 41-47 (quotation on 42). 
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scholarly engagement, admirably begun in the works of Sanderson, to whose work 
Ronald Davidson has offered a significant rejoinder.‘ 

In the present discussion I shall confine myself to aspects of textual history, pri- 
marily as concern the BraYa, rather than attempt to address the larger picture of 
Saiva-Buddhist interactions. The passages Sanderson identifies as shared by the 
BraYa and Laghusamvara belong to the first portion of BraYa Lxxxv, a chapter en- 
titled “The Section on the Pledges,”"49 and the greater part of chapters twenty-six 
to twenty-nine of the Laghusamvara. He notes that chapter forty-three of the Ab- 
hidhanottara—a text of the CakraSamvara cycle, to which the Laghusamvara is funda- 
mental—has parallels in BraYa@ Lxxxv as well, while the Buddhist Samvarodayatantra 
has a section concerning the classification of skull-bowls parallel to a section in BraYa 
Iv."°° To the passages identified by Sanderson I can add the final five verses of BraYa 


LXxxIv, which correspond to the opening verses of Laghusamvara 26 (TABLE 3.1).">* 


148 Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 202-18. 

“49 The colophon reads, in By“, samayadhikaro nama casitimah patalah. 

*5° Sanderson, “Vajrayana: Origin and Function,” 95. In the case of chapter fifteen of the Samvarodaya, 
the patralaksananirdesapatala that Sanderson describes as “closely related” to a section in BraYa tv, the 
content indeed overlaps considerably. The verses in question are 747-87 of BraYa 1v, which concern the 
specifications for ritual vessels (patras) and more specifically skull-bowls. For the Samvarodaya, I have 
consulted Tokyo University Library manuscript no. 404. 

** Sanderson notes that in the period between penning the article “History through Textual Criticism” 
and its publication in 2001, he identified additional passages from Saiva scriptures redacted into the 
Laghusgamvara; the parallel I identify above might belong to this category. “History through Textual 
Criticism,” 42 (n. 52). 

Note also that Laghusamvara 26.13cd (aprakasyam idam guhyam gopantyam prayatnatah), which occurs 
again as 31.14, is parallel to BraYa 87.2cd (aprakasyam idam devi gopantyam prayatnatah), variants upon 
this phrase appear in chapters xx1, xx1I, xLv, and xLv1 of the BraYa as well. Note the absence of the 
(contextually inappropriate) vocative devi in the Laghusamvara version. There are other similarities of 
idiom too: another phrase shared by the BraYa and Laghusamvara, and not with other Buddhist sources 
I am aware of, is natah parataram kificit trisu lokesu vidyate. This occurs as Laghusamvara 5.25cd, 38.7ab, 
49.14ab, and 50.14ab (cf. also 26.1ab and 49.16), and BraYa@ x1v.262ab and LxxxIv.222ab. Other idiomatic 
expressions shared by the BraYa and the Laghusamvara include variations upon the following (Laghu- 
Samvara 3.20cd—21ab): 

adrstamandalo yogi yogitvam yah samihate || 

hanyate mustinakasam pibate mrgatrsnikam | 

pibate | Baroda codex; pibati Ed. (unmetrical) 
Striking the sky and drinking from a mirage are proverbial expressions of futile endeavor. My attention 
was first drawn to this verse by Isaacson in a Sanskrit seminar in the autumn of 2003. Compare e.g. 
BraYa@ LXxxvit.44: 

aviditva -d- imam sarvam yah pijam kartum arhati | 

hanate mustinakasam thate mrgatrsnikam || 
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Hence, Laghusamvara 26-29 corresponds, more or less in sequence, to the last several 
verses of BraYa@ Lxxxix and first fifty-odd verses of Lxxxv, although individual verses 
and several short sections in both have no parallels in the other. Unfortunately, the 
only codex in which the original Sanskrit of the Laghusamvara appears to survive is 
lacunose from the third verse of chapter twenty-two up to the colophon of twenty- 


nine. ‘>? 


Janardan Shastri Pandey has however made what appears to be a creditable 
reconstruction of the Sanskrit, utilizing the Sanskrit commentary of Bhavabhatta, the 
Tibetan translation, and parallels in the Samputatantra and Abhidhanottara.>? TABLE 
3.1 places the previously unidentified parallel passage from Brahmayamala Lxxx1v 
alongside the corresponding verses of Laghusamvara 26, the latter from Pandey’s edi- 
tion (reporting variants he notes are suggested by the Tibetan). 

In the BraYa, this passage concludes the first chapter of the Uttaratantra, an “ad- 
dendum tantra” to the BraYa possibly belonging to a later stratum of the text.54+ This 
chapter comprises, primarily, a long and comparatively sophisticated description of 
yoga for which the passage in question forms the concluding statement. Parallels for 
the some of the obscure terminology occur earlier in the chapter and elsewhere in 
the text. In the received Laghusamvara, this passage instead opens chapter twenty-six, 
giving the appearance of having been awkwardly rewritten as an introduction; in 
verse six, it then shifts to the subject of the Eight Pledges, with a passage parallel to 
BraYa@ Lxxxv.1-42.° The product, or so it seems to me, is a tract of decontextual- 
ized text cobbled together with scant regard for meter and still less for grammar, the 
interpretation of which challenges the imagination. 


There are multiple and clear indications of the dependence of Laghusamvara 26-29 


Verses with remarkable similarities occur as BraYa 111.5, x1.44cd—45ab, XxII.106, LXXII.212, LXXxx1I.50, and 
Lxxxv11.56. These parallels are not however unique to the BraYa; note also Tantrasadbhava 28.88ab and 
Nivsasakarika 241cd (hanate mustinakasam pibate mrgatrsnikam). 

*5? Oriental Institute of Baroda manuscript no. 13290. 

‘53 Janardan Shastri Pandey, ed., Sriherukabhidhanam Cakrasamvaratantram with the Commentary of 
Bhavabhatta (2 vols.). See the editor’s note on Laghusamvara 22.3d, vol. 2, p. 121. 

*54 On the structure and possible stratification of the BraYa, see the next chapter. 

*55 Preceding BraYa Lxxxv.1 is a short series of mantras, the text of which is badly damaged. These 
have no precise counterpart in the Laghusamvara. There may however be a loose structural parallel, for 
the short chapter preceding Laghusamvara 26 consists of a single long mantra, introduced by a verse. 


TABLE 3.1: A parallel passage in Brahmayamala txxxiv and Laghusamvara 26 


Brahmayamala Lxxx1v.222-28: 


Laghusamvaratantra 26.1-5: 


natah parataram kificit 

trisu lokesu vidyate | 

jhatva picumatam tantram 
sarvatantran parityajet || 222 || 
carvaharavibhage ‘pi 
talakaradhake tatha | 
sarvatmake ca yogo ‘yam 
sarvatah svanurtipatah || 223 || 
ditiyogatmayogac ca 
prakriyayogayojanat | 

sarvatra ca caturnam tu 

yogo ‘yam parikirtitah || 224 || 
anulomavilomena 

ditayah samvyavasthitah | 
adhordhvasiddhida devi 
atmaditi tu sarvada || 225 || 
taddravyam sarvada siddham 
darsanat sparsabhaksanat | 
cumbanad gtihanac caiva 
Sivapithe visesatah || 226 || 
yavanto dravyasamghatah 
sarvasiddhikarah param | 
datavyam mantrasadbhavam 
nanyatha tu kadacana || 227 || 
mata ca bhagini putri 

bharya vai ditayah smrtah | 
yasya mantram daden nityam 
tasyaiso hi vidhih smrtah || 228 || 
222b trisu ] corr; trsu By* 

223a carvaharavibhage | em.; carvaharavibhago By* 
223b °aradhake ] em.; °aradhane By“ 
226a siddham ] em.; siddha By* 

226c cumbanad ] em.; cumbana By* 
gtihanac | em.; gihanaf By* 

227a yavanto | em.; yavato By* 
samghatah ] em.; sanghatah By* 

227b °siddhikarah ] em.; °siddhikarah By* 
param ] conj.; parah By* 


227d cana ] em.; canah By* 


atah param mantrapadam 
trisu lokesu na vidyate | 
Sriherukamantram jihatva 
sarvan mantran parityajet || 1 || 


anulomavilomena 

yoginyah’ samvyavasthitah | 
adhordhvam siddhida nityam 
atmaditim tu sarvagah || 2 || 
tam diti tu sattvarthasiddhidam 
darsanam sparsanam tatha | 
cumbanam gihanam nityam 
yogapitham visesatah || 3 || 
yavanto yogasanghatah 
sarvasiddhikaram smrtam | 
sarvasadbhavam deyam ca 
nanyatha tu kadacana || 4 || 
mata bhagini putri va 

bharya vai ditayah sthitah? | 
yasya mantram daden nityam 
tasya so hi vidhih smrtah || 5 || 
1 The Tibetan supports reading ditayah 


? The Tibetan supports reading smrtah 
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upon BraYa@ Lxxx1v-Lxxxv, for the redactors appear to have been less than successful 
in removing traces of technical terminology distinctive to their source text. Sanderson 
has discussed one case in detail: a reference to the smarana, a word in ordinary par- 
lance meaning “recollection,” but in the BraYa, a technical term for the seed-mantra 
of Kapalisabhairava (HUM). An ostensibly neutral word, the Buddhist redactors al- 
lowed this to remain, perhaps unaware of its significance in the source text.15° In 
addition to the smarana, I would single out another case in which characteristic jar- 
gon from the BraYa@ has not been redacted out of the Laghusamvara: 26.14cd-15ab, 
which corresponds to BraYa Lxxxiv.g. This verse concerns a typology of the sadhaka 
that is as far as I can determine distinctive to the BraYa—and certainly alien to the 
Laghusamvara. The text of the Laghusamvara version of the verse is as follows, in 
Pandey’s reconstruction: 

Suddhasuddhatha misram vai sadhakas trividha’>’ sthitih || 14 || 

aradhako visuddhas ca dipako gunavan narah | 
Jayabhadra, the earliest commentator on the Laghusamvara, recognized that this verse 
should concern a classification of practitioners, and offers the following interpreta- 
tion: 

The “man of virtue” (gunavan narah)—the yogin—has a threefold division. 

Aradhaka means “one in whom understanding has not arisen”; visuddha 

means “one in whom capacity has arisen”; dipaka (“light”) means the 

madhyadtpaka (“middle light”): one in whom some understanding has 

arisen, and who enlightens himself and others. Or else, aradhaka means 

“worshipper of the deity through practice of mantra and yoga,” gunavan 

means “one who understands the meaning of scripture,” [while] dipaka 


means “capable of fulfilling the goals of all living beings,” like a lamp 
(pradipa).158 


156 Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 44-47. The term smarana occurs in Laghusamvara 
29.3c in the critical edition. See also, in the present dissertation, the section in chapter 5 on the BraYa’s 
titular epithet “navaksaravidhana.” 

57 The commentator Bhavabhatta instead reads sadhakas trividhah. 

158 Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapafijika: aradhako visuddhas ca dipako gunavan nara iti gunavan 
naro yogt tridha bhidyate [em. Isaacson; vidyate Ed.] dradhaka ity anutpannapratibhah visuddha 
ity utpannasamarthyah dipaka iti madhyadtpakah kimcidutpannapratibhah svapararthabodhakas ca || athav- 
aradhako mantrayogabhyasena devataradhakah gunavan Sastrarthavetta dipakah pradtpavat sarvasattvartha- 
kriyasamarthah || 
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Jayabhadra’s creative yet incongruent attempts to find three sadhakas in the second 
line testify to the fact that this verse lacks context; a threefold classification of this 
nature is otherwise absent from the Laghusamvara. 

In contrast, the triad of ‘pure’, ‘impure’, and ‘mixed’ comprises a key conceptual 
framework in the BraYa: practitioners, ritual, scripture, and the Three Saktis are pat- 
terned accordingly.? ‘Aradhaka’ too has a specific, contextually germane meaning. 
In the BraYa, the verse in question occurs as Lxxxv.8, in a passage which follows an 


enumeration of the initiatory Pledges (samaya): 


iueeeheawngdesdetnate ity astau samayah parah || 7 || 

jfiatavyah sadhakair nityam sadhanaradhanasthitau | 

samanyah sarvatantranam na hantavyas tu hetubhih || 8 || 
Suddhasuddhavimisras tu sadhakas trividhah smrtah | 

aradhako visuddhas tu dipakadigunair vind || 9 || 

grame grame vratam tasya devataripalaksanam | 

unmattam asidharani ca pavitraksetravarjitah || 10 || 

sadhakas tu dvidha proktas carumargo ‘tha talakah | 

talamargaratanam tu na carur naiva samyamah || 11 || 

vidyavratavisuddhis tu trisastivratam eva ca | 

abhedyatvam tatas tasya taladau sadhane vidhau || 12 || 

carumargaikadeso hi talah sarvatmako bhavet | 

ksetrasthanani siddhani yoginyo yatra samgatah || 13 || 

tesu sthitva japam kuryac carum alabhate dvijah | 

7d samayah ] corr.; samaya By° 8a jfiatavyah | corr.; jiatavya By° sadhakair nityam |] 
em.; sadhakai nnityam By“(tops damaged) ga °vimiSras tu ] em.; °vimuktas tu By* — gb 
trividhah ] corr.; trvidhah By* __12b trisasti° | em.; ttrisasthi® By* 


“...these are the supreme eight Pledges. [7d] They should always be 
known by sadhakas when in the state of [mantra-]sadhana or [deity] wor- 
ship (aradhana). They are common to all the tantras, and should not be 
assailed with reasoned arguments. [8] The sadhaka is threefold—pure, im- 
pure, and mixed*©°—while the aradhaka is very pure, free from the quali- 
ties (2) ‘light’ and so forth (?).*°* [9] From village to village, his observance 
(vrata) is [that of taking on] the form and characteristics of the deities, and 


*59 On the classification of scripture in relation to the Saktis, see chapter 5; see below concerning the 
sadhaka. 

160 There are strong grounds for emending suddhasuddhavimuktas to °vimisras, as I have done, for 
this threefold classification of sadhakas based upon degrees of ‘purity’ pervades the BraYa and fits the 
present context. Cf., e.g., xx001.331¢, Suddhasuddhavimisresu. Furthermore, the Laghusamvara offers some 
confirmation for the emendation, reading suddhasuddhatha misram, as reconstructed by Pandey. 

While the sense of gb is certain, one could consider emending to sadhakah trividha smrtah, or to 
sadhakas trividha sthitah; the latter is supported by Bhavabhatta’s reading of the Laghusamvara parallel. 

161T am unfortunately unable to determine the probable intended sense of 9d, dipakadigunair vina, 
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the ‘madman’ and ‘razor’s edge’ [observances ],1°2 avoiding the locations 
of sacred fields. [10] But the sadhaka is [actually] twofold: the one fol- 
lowing the path of caru (‘food offerings’), and the talaka. For those on 
the talaka path, there is neither caru nor self-restraint. [11] [After engaging 
in] purification by the vidya-mantra observance and the ‘sixty-three obser- 
vance’,!®3 he then [reaches] the state of [making] no distinction between 
the ritual procedures of the talaka, etc. [12] Following the way of the caru, 
having a single location, the talaka would become a sarvatman (“univer- 
sal”) [sadhaka].1°* Remaining in the sacred, empowered places where the 
yoginis assemble, he should perform his mantra recitation in those; the 
twice-born one obtains caru [from the yoginis].”1°5 [13-14ab] 


Here aradhaka, “worshipper,” refers to a specific category of practitioner. Typically, 


the BraYa describes a threefold typology of the sadhaka: pure, impure, and impure- 


as transmitted in By*. The parallel text in Laghusamvara 26.15b provides no assistance obvious to me. 
Jayabhadra’s interpretation of the latter, quoted above, might invoke the rhetorical figure of the dipaka. 

62 The unmattakavrata is fourth of the Nine Observances described in BraYa xx1, involving feigned 
insanity, as the name implies. The asidharavrata (‘observance of the sword’s edge’) for its part comprises 
the subject of BraYa xxx1x. 

163 While the various observances taught in BraY@ xxi are referred to collectively as vidyavratas, “ob- 
servances of the [nine-syllable] vidya,” this term is primarily used for the final and most important of 
these, a kapalika observance also called the mahavrata (108a) or bhairavavrata (109ab). As for the trisasti- 
vrata, this appears to be connected with a mantra-deity pantheon (yaga) of the same name; yet while the 
“yaga of the sixty-three” and its vrata are mentioned in several chapters, I have not identified a detailed 
description. 

764 The implication is that the sarvatman sadhaka is bound by no single discipline and may engage at 
will in practices associated with the lower grades of initiate. This is consistent with the description of 
the sarvatman found in BraYa xciv. 

765 The notion that one may attain siddhi through consuming food offerings (caru) given directly by 
the yoginis is mentioned in BraYa ci 29, and is in all likelihood alluded to here in 14b. For a more 
explicit description, note Kaulajfiananirnaya 11.7¢d-10: 


yad icchet kaulavt siddhih prasya pamcamrtam param || 7 || 

tada sidhyati yoginyam siddhimelapakam bhavet | 

dadante ca tada devi carukam paticabhir yutam || 8 || 

yoginibhih sakrd dattam tatksanat tatsamo bhavet | 

atha va prasayej jfidtva yogayuktas tu kaulavit || 9 || 

sidhyate natra sandeho vighnajalavivarjitah | 

yoginiganasamanyo manasa cintitam labhet || 10 || 

7d prasya | em.; prasya Kn; prapya Kjn — ga yoginibhih ] Kyn“; y[e?]ginibhih Kyu — 10 
sandeho ] Kyn“; sandoho Kjn® — 10b vivarjitah ] em.; °vivarjitamh kyu"; °vivarjitam Kyn“ 100 
°samanyo ] Kyu; © 
Kyn4 

“One who desires Kaula siddhi then obtains siddhi after consuming the ultimate five nectars. 
There would transpire a siddhi-[bestowing] encounter with the yogini[s]. And they then give 
[him] the food offering (caru), mixed with the five [nectars], O goddess. [If he consumes the 
caru] immediately when first given by the yoginis, he becomes equal to them. Otherwise, if 
he would consume it after thinking [first], the knower of the Kaula, disciplined in yoga, will 
undoubtedly attain siddhi, free from the web of obstacles. Equal to the horde of yoginis, he 
would obtain whatever he thinks about.” 


cod. 0 
, 


samanya° Kyn“@ 10d manasa cintitam labhet ] Kyn' manahsu cintitam bhavet 


One should perhaps emend to sidhyanti yoginyah in 8a. 
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cum-pure, for which the designations are talaka,©° 


carubhojin (“one who consumes 
ritual offerings”), and migra (“mixed”), respectively.” This classification receives 
detailed elaboration in the text’s massive forty-fourth chapter, “the section on the 
sadhaka” (sadhakadhikara). However, the latter chapters of the BraYa—.xxx1v-c1, com- 


prising the Uttara- and Uttarottaratantras?®® 


—introduce a new fourfold taxonomy of 
initiates: the aradhaka, carubhojin, talaka, and sarvatman (“universal”), whose activities 
and subdivisions comprise the respective subjects of BraYa xci-xciv. This typol- 
ogy differs from the threefold insofar as the category of misraka, the practitioner of 
“mixed” purity, appears to be reconfigured as the highest grade, the sarvatman— 
above the talaka.1°9 On the other hand, the dradhaka represents a variety of house- 
holder practitioner.*7° 

That the redactors of the Laghusamvara had intended to remove references to a 


Saiva typology of practitioners is suggested by comparison; in TABLE 3.1, note that 


BraYa LXxxx1v.223-24, which makes specific reference to the classification of sadhakas 


766 The word talaka appears non Indo-Aryan, and Sanderson (personal communication, May 2004) 
suggests a connection with the Tamil tal, “energy, effort, perseverance, application.” The University of 
Madras Tamil Lexicon, 1885. Accessed online (April 2007) through the Digital Dictionaries of South Asia 
project (http: //dsal.uchicago.edu/dictionaries/). 

167 The terms for the threefold sadhaka are provided in BraYa xt1v.10cd-11ab: 


Suddhas tu talakah proktas carubhojt tv asuddhakah || 10 || 
Suddhasuddho bhaven misrah sadhakas tu na samsayah | 


proktas ] em.; proktams By* —misrah ] em.; misram By* 


168 The structure and possible stratification of the text are discussed in the subsequent chapter. 

169 It is evident from the descriptions in BraYa xxiv that the misraka, as one might expect, constitutes 
the middle grade of sadhaka. Hence in x11v.472, it is said that a misraka purified through constant 
practice may become a talaka (kadacin misrako devi karmayogena nityasah | talamargalm] samapnoti yada 
Suddhah prajayate). However, the sarvatman sadhaka is “mixed” in an entirely different sense: he is free 
from all regulations, engaging at will in the disciplines associated with lower practitioners, including 
consumption of the impurest of substances—the domain of the carubhojin. 

*7° It appears that the aradhaka might not be considered a sadhaka, per se; their characteristic modes of 
ritual, aradhana (“worship”) and sadhana, are placed in contrast. See e.g. Lxxxv.8b above. Nonetheless, 
the term aradhaka figures in later Saiva typologies of the sadhaka. In the Kulasara, the aradhaka features 
as fourth of the five grades of sadhaka, above the talaka, cumbaka, and carvaka (=carubhojin, presumably); 
transcending the aradhaka is the sivodbhita: 


talako cumbakas caiva carvakaradhakas tatha | 
Sivodbhiita -m- atah proktah pamcabhedo ‘pi sadhakah | 
carvakaradhakas | em.; carvakoradhakas Ms_ sivodbhtitam ] em. Vasudeva; sivobhitam ms 
I am grateful to Vasudeva for providing me with his transcription of this material. Given the ter- 


minological continuities, it seems possible that this fivefold typology develops out of the threefold 
classification present in the BraYa, the addition of the aradhaka reflecting an intermediate stage. 
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in question, is absent from the Laghusamvara. Yet Laghusamvara 14cd-15ab refers 
nonetheless to what is, in the BraYa, the same typology expressed with different 
terminology.*7* 

In the case of the Laghusamvara, I believe there can thus be little doubt concern- 
ing Sanderson’s proposal: that this text has incorporated material from the BraYa, 
whether directly or through another derivative source, seems the only plausible ex- 
planation for the relationship between the passages in question. Derrivation from an 
unknown common source is perhaps not impossible, but this would in all likelihood 
have been a text intimately related to the BraYa, to the extent of sharing unusual 
terminological similarities. The case is similar with chapter forty-three of the Ab- 
hidhanottara, another text of the CakraSamvara tradition;'7* as Sanderson points out, 
this corresponds to the same material shared by the BraYa@ and Laghusamvara. This 
begins with text corresponding to Laghusamvara 26.6 and BraYa Lxxxv.g, omitting the 
five verses parallel to 26.1-5 and LxxxIv.222—28 of these respective works. Though the 
text of Abhidhanottara 43 closely parallels Laghusamvara 26-29— fortuitously so, given 
that this section of the Laghusamvara does not survive in Sanskrit—the former con- 
tains none of the latter’s divisions in chapters, being hence closer to the BraYa. This 
in fact appears true of the early Laghusamvara as well, for the commentator Jayab- 
hadra shows no awareness of the chapter divisions known to the later commentator 
Bhavabhatta.'”7? Sanderson contends that several other sections of the Abhidhanottara 
derive from Saiva sources as well, for which Judit T6rzs6k has provided convincing 


evidence in the case of its relationship to the Siddhayogesvarimata.*74 


*7* A reference to the fourfold typology of practitioners is clearly present in BraYa Lxxxiv.223, al- 
though out of sequence: carvahara (=asuddha or carubhojin), talaka (=suddha), aradhaka (by emendation of 
°aradhane; =visuddha), and sarvatmaka (=misra). While the interpretation of 224ab remains unclear to me, 
the point of 224cd is that the yoga expounded in this chapter is applicable to all four (caturnam) types 
of practitioner. 

72 T have consulted two manuscripts of the Abhidhanottara: Institute for Advanced Studies of World 
Religions, Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts film-strip no. MBB-1971-100 (Nepalese script, dated to the 
equivalent of 1138 c.E.); and a late Devanagari manuscript that has been published in facsimile: Lokesh 
Chandra, ed., Abhidhanaottara-tantra: a Sanskrit Manuscript from Nepal. 

*73 This has been pointed out to me by Isaacson, personal communication (April, 2007). 

74 Torzsok discusses parallels between Siddhayogesvarimata 29 and Abhidhanottara 38, identifying in- 
dications of the direction of redaction from the former to the latter. Her examples include “changes of 
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Ronald Davidson has voiced skepticism concerning a number of Sanderson’s 
claims pertaining to the relationship between Tantric Saivism and Tantric Buddhism. 
Of particular relevance to the present discussion, he questions the plausibility of 
extant Saiva texts being significant sources of material found in the Buddhist yogini- 
tantras. One of his principal objections is chronological: he considers problematic the 
evidence attesting specific, extant works of tantric Saiva literature prior to the ninth 
and tenth centuries. He questions, for instance, whether the mid eleventh-century 
Cambodian Sdok Kak Thom inscription should be taken as an accurate record for 
the existence in the ninth century of the Saiva texts it mentions—four vamatantras— 
which the inscription associates with a brahmin in the court of that period. While 
such caution is laudable in principle, here it appears excessive: the existence of Saiva 
vamatantras prior to the ninth century is suggested in multiple manners, and the texts 
mentioned in the inscription are known to have been fundamental scriptures of this 
genre.’7> In fact, Davidson’s objection appears somewhat imbalanced considering 
that he draws upon a single reference in the late medieval Kalikapurana for recon- 
structing the alleged pre-Buddhist origins of the deity Heruka, relying heavily on 
a mythological text for reconstructing history at a remove of well more than half a 


millenium.!7° 


non-Buddhist references to Buddhist ones,” alterations which render a metrical verse in the Saiva text 
unmetrical in the Buddhist, and “Saiva iconographic features left unchanged in the Buddhist version.” 
See “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” appendix 3 and its supplement, “Parallels of Siddhayogesvart- 
mata 29 in the Abhidhanottara Patala 38,” 192-95 (quotations on 194-95). 

75 Davidson addresses Sanderson’s remarks on this inscription as they were presented in “History 
through Textual Criticism,” 7-8 (n. 5). Sanderson has discussed this material in greater detail more 
recently, in “Saiva Religion among the Khmers (Part I),” 355-57. On other early evidence for the vama- 
tantras, see the discussion of these in section 2. 

176 Davidson’s attempts to show that Bhairava and “his Buddhist counterpart, Heruka,” have (inde- 
pendent) roots in tribal or local divinities seem unconvincing. The Kalikapurana, a text that in its current 
form is unlikely to predate the sixteenth century, associates a cremation ground called Heruka with 
Kamakhya, and Davidson identifies this (plausibly) as the modern site called Masanbhairo (smasana- 
bhairava). He postulates that “Buddhists apparently appropriated a local term for a specific Assamese 
ghost or cemetery divinity and reconfigured it into the mythic enemy of evil beings in general”— 
Heruka. Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 211-16 (quotations on 211, 214). On the dating of the Kalikapurana, 
see Sylvia Stapelfeldt, Kamakhya—Satti-Mahamaya: Konzeptionen der Grofen Gottin im Kalikapurana, 35-40. 
Assuming that the Kalikapurana’s Heruka cremation ground is indeed the site Masanbhairo, this in fact 
tells us no more than that Heruka and Bhairava were at some point prior to the sixteenth century 
considered cognate, to the point that their names could be interchanged. To argue that the Buddhist 
Heruka was originally an Assamese cremation-spirit deity on this basis calls to mind what David- 
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Critiquing Sanderson’s thesis of the Buddhist yoginitantras’ indebtedness to Saiv- 
ism, Davidson counters that “a more fruitful model would appear to be that both 
heavily influenced the final formations of the agonistic other and that each had alter- 
native sources as well.”"77 A model of mutual influence certainly has appeal when 
considering Buddhist-Saiva interactions broadly over the course of the first millie- 
nium,’78 yet such cannot be assumed a priori in any particular case; indeed, most 
of the texts Davidson cites as examples of Tantric Saivism’s syncretic sources ap- 
pear to be post twelfth-century works, and accordingly have little bearing upon the 
relation between the Saiva Vidyapitha and Buddhist yoginitantras. An exception is 
the Jayadrathayamala, which as Davidson points out mentions Buddhist tantras in its 
account of the scriptural canon, apparently naming the Guhyasamaja.‘7?? The Jayad- 
rathayamala, Sanderson suggests, is an historically layered composition that took its 


final form in Kashmir prior to the period of Ksemaraja (fl. circa 1000-50).1°° That 


son elsewhere describes as “sustained special pleading about single reference citations, a questionable 
method of arguing history.” Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 206. 

As for Bhairava, Davidson asserts that he “seems to have been little more than a local ferocious 
divinity at one time...eventually appropriated by Saivas, much as they aggressively appropriated so 
much other tribal and outcaste lore for their own ends.” The only evidence he cites for this assertion 
are origin myths in the Kalikapurana for a linga called “Bhairava” near Guwahati, and tantric Buddhist 
lore associating a series of twenty-four pithas with the same number of bhairavas as guardians. Indian 
Esoteric Buddhism, 211-13 (quotation on 211). While the roots of Bhairava remain obscure, it is worth 
noting that Mahabhairava is named as a Saiva place of pilgrimage in the Nisvasa (Mukhagama 3.21d 
and Guhyasiitra 7.115d) as well as the old Skandapurana (chapter 167); the latter source makes clear that 
the site is named after the form of Siva enshrined there (cf. Mahakala of Ujjayini). A fourth-century 
Vakataka king is described as a devotee of “Mahabhairava” in an inscription of the fifth century, on 
which see Sanderson, “Saivism among the Khmers,” 443-44; and Peter Bisschop, Early Saivism and the 
Skandapurana, 192-93. The emergence of Bhairava in the tantric Saiva pantheon, whatever his roots may 
be, appears to have involved some degree of identification with Aghora, the southern, fierce face of 
Sadasiva who is said to reveal the bhairavatantras. 

77 Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 217. 

178 Note for instance Davidson’s plausible suggestion that PaSupata monasticism is a response to the 
Sramana ascetic orders. Ibid., 183-86. One might also mention the possible influence of the Buddhist 
Yogacara school upon nondualist “Kashmiri” Saiva thought, although this requires further investiga- 
tion. 

79 Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 217, citing Mark Dyczkowski, The Canon of Saivism, 102. 

180 Sanderson, “The Visualization of the Deities of the Trika,” 32 (n. 6); and “Remarks on the Text of the 
Kubjikamatatantra,” 2. The Jayadrathayamala is a heterogenous, layered work; Sanderson sees within it 
multiple texts that might originally have been independent: the Sirascheda, an early vamatantra; and the 
Madhavakula, a text cited by Abhinavagupta and incorporated into the fourth book (satka) of the Jayad- 
rathayamala. On the Sirascheda, see “History through Textual Criticism,” 31-32 (n. 33), and “Remarks 
on the Text of the Kubjikamatatantra,” 1-2. On the Madhavakula, see the latter. His claim, to which 
Davidson responds and for which the evidence has not yet been published, is that the ninth chapter 
of the Jayadrathayamala’s third book, the Yoginisaficaraprakarana, was a source for Buddhist yoginitantra 
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sections of the text show awareness of Tantric Buddhism is hence neither surprising 
nor unusual, and Davidson’s assertion that this suggests “dependence on Buddhist 
tantras” should require demonstration of the nature of such dependence.'** Among 
the other Saiva texts Davidson singles out is “the Brahmayamala;” but what he refers 
to is in fact a late medieval east Indian composition by this title, rather than the 
early Vidyapitha scripture.‘*? It would indeed appear that the later sakta tradition 
of Saivism, particularly in east India, appropriated much from Tantric Buddhism 
during the centuries of the latter’s decline. This is dramatized, for instance, in tales 
of the brahmanical sage VaSistha’s sojourn to Mahacina (“Greater China”) in order 
to learn worship of Tara from the inebriated Buddha, and evidenced by the emer- 
gence of syncretic pantheons such as the “Ten Great Vidya-mantra Goddesses” (dasa 
mahavidyah), who include Tara. The old BraYa, in contrast, mentions in its account of 
the scriptural canon works of “agonistic others” such as the Vaisnavas and Vaidikas, 
yet shows no awareness I can discern of Tantric Buddhism. The same may be said of 
the Nisvdsa, an even earlier composition which otherwise shows enormous interest 
in hierarchically ordering rival systems. 

Regrettably, Davidson goes so far as to suggest that Sanderson’s model of the 
Vidyapitha is informed by a “curious theology of scripture,” contending that “while 
it is seldom that a received body of texts reflects no influence at all, this seems to be 
Sanderson’s ultimate position on the Vidyapitha Saiva scriptures.”"*3 This assertion 


appears entirely unsustainable in light of Sanderson’s research into the layered gene- 


material. “History through Textual Criticism,” 41-43. 

181 Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 217. 

182 Davidson refers to the Rudrayamala, Taratantra, and Brahmayamala as texts transmitting the legend 
of Vasistha learning “cinacara” (“the Chinese method”) from the Buddha. Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 216, 
citing Benoytosh Bhattacharya’s introduction to Sadhanamald, vol. 2, cxi-ii (in fact cxli-ii); and Bhat- 
tacharya, “Buddhist Deities in Hindu Garb,” in Proceedings and Transactions of the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference, vol. 2, 1277-98. In this matter Bhattacharya drew upon Sanskrit textual materials published 
in a particular volume, edited from Bengali manuscripts: GiriSacandra Vedantatirtha (ed.), Taratantram. 
Srigirigcandravedantatirthasankalitam. With an Introduction by A. K. Maitra. As I discuss in chapter 1, 
section 1, this publication includes excerpts from the first two chapters of a certain “Brahmayamala” pre- 
served in a manuscript of the Varendra Research Society. There is no indication that the text is related 
to the Vidyapitha scripture of the same name. 

183 Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 386 (n. 105). 
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ologies of Saiva scriptures, including those of the Vidyapitha. Concerning the Tantra- 
sadbhava, a Trika text of the Vidyapitha, he demonstrates that it has incorporated and 
expanded upon cosmological material from the Svacchandatantra—an extensive tract 
of text which the latter, in turn, drew in part from the Nisvdsaguhya, transforming this 
in the process within its own cultic system.1*+ He argues, moreover, that the Nisvasa 
itself—perhaps the earliest extant tantric Saiva scripture—is heavily indebted to pre- 
and proto-tantric Saiva sects of the Atimarga.’®5 Particularly noteworthy is Sander- 
son’s more recent investigation into the formation of the Netratantra, a Saiva text he 
argues was produced in the milieu of an eighth- or early ninth-century Kashmiri 
court.t8° Note also his demonstration that the Brhatkalottara, a Kashmiri-provenance 
tantra of the Saivasiddhanta, has incorporated material from a Vaisnava scripture of 
the Paficaratra."°7 In light of this obvious commitment to identifying agents, circum- 
stances, and sources involved in the formation of Saiva scriptural literature, it hardly 
seems defensible to attribute bias to Sanderson for failing to unearth examples of the 
indebtedness of early texts of the Vidyapitha to tantric Buddhist sources. I am aware 
of none; yet given the current state of research, it is entirely possible that examples 


will surface. 


3.6 CONCLUSIONS 


The present chapter has attempted to trace the early development of the yogini cult 
in Saiva and Buddhist tantric literatures. It was shown that significant elements of 
the Saiva cult of yoginis have roots in earlier Saiva scriptural genres. In particular, 
aspects of the kapalika cult of Bhairava—in association with which the Saiva cult of yo- 


ginis comes into evidence—have discernable precedents in the Nisvasatattvasamhita. 


784 Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 23-32. 

185 The windows afforded by the Nisvasa into early Saiva systems and its own dependence upon these 
comprise the subject of Sanderson’s recent essay, “The Lakulas: New Evidence of a System Intermediate 
between Paficarthika Pasupatism and Agamic Saivism.” See also Sanderson, “History through Textual 
Criticism,” 29. 

186 Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Saiva Officiants in the Territory of the King’s Brahmanical 
Chaplain,” passim. 

187 Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 38-41. 
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This archaic scripture of the cult of Sadasiva appears to predate clear differentiation 
between siddhantatantras and other tantric Saiva scriptural traditions. More direct 
precedents for the cult of yoginis appear to lie, however, in scriptural traditions for 
which the record is fragmentary: dakinitantras, bhitatantras, and the bhaginitantras of 
the cult of the Sisters of Tumburu. The latter, attested by the seventh century, were 
shown to figure in the background of the BraYa, one of four extant, early bhairava- 
tantras of the Vidyapitha (“Seat of Female Mantra-deities”). These scriptural author- 
ities for the Saiva cult of yoginis distinguish themselves from bhairavatantras of the 
Mantrapitha (“Seat of Male Mantra-deities”) through their emphasis upon goddesses 
(vidya). It was argued that the Vidyapitha yogini cult might have developed within 
a cultic context of the variety represented by the Svacchandatantra—a text sometimes 
assigned to the Mantrapitha in which goddesses have a secondary cultic status, and 
in which the cult of yoginis registers a presence in only the final chapter, probably 
a late addition to the text. While Vidyapitha literature represents the yogini cult in 
its earliest accessible form, the vast majority of Saiva sources connected with yoginis 
belong, however, to subsequent Kaula traditions. As discussed in chapter two, it is 
Kaula conceptions of yoginis that appear to inform the post ninth-century temple 
tradition connected with these goddesses. 

A Buddhist cult of yoginis is attested by the late eighth or early ninth century 
with the appearance of yoginitantras, “Tantras of the Yoginis.” While heralding a 
remarkable shift in the character of Tantric Buddhism, the prominence of goddesses 
in the yoginitantras is the culmination of developments observable in earlier litera- 
ture. The Brahmanical Mother goddesses feature in Buddhist mandalas as early as 
the mid-seventh century, in the Mahavairocanasitra, while the range and prominence 
of goddesses and female spirits given Buddhist identities grows considerably in sub- 
sequent literature, such as the Mafijusrimilakalpa. It was shown that the emergence 
of the Buddhist cult of yoginis is linked closely to transformation of the dakini—from 


the pernicious female spirit represented in early Buddhist and non-Buddhist sources 
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to the powerful, potentially benign vajradakinis of the yoginitantras. Evidence for the 
conversion and elevation of the dakini appears in eighth-century sources—the Tattva- 
samgraha and Guhyasamaja—a process completed in the early yoginitantras, such as 
the Laghusamvara. 

In general character, the Saiva and Buddhist cults of yoginis possess remarkable 
similarities, and the relations between these religious systems in their historical con- 
texts merits comprehensive inquiry. In the final section of this chapter, I offered 
evidence in support of Alexis Sanderson’s proposal that the Buddhist yoginitantras 
in several cases depended heavily upon Vidyapitha scriptures. It was shown that 
the BraYa@ is indeed the source of a substantial tract of text redacted into the Laghu- 
Samvara and Abhidhanottara, texts of the CakraSamvara scriptural cycle. This is sig- 
nificant, moreover, not only for the history of tantric Buddhist literature, but also for 
locating the BraYa in time, as discussed in the subsequent chapter. While this case 
of textual borrowing undoubtedly provides a limited window into complex histor- 
ical processes, it nonetheless illustrates that despite Ronald Davidson’s objections, 
Sanderson’s thesis concerning the dependence of the Buddhist yoginitantras on Saiva 


models remains compelling. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE CONTENT, STRUCTURE, AND PROVENANCE OF THE 
BRAHMAYAMALA 


4-1 INTRODUCTION: SELECT TOPICS IN THE BRAHMAYAMALA 


This chapter and the next shift focus more directly to the BraYa, beginning in the 
present chapter with discussion of its content, structure, and provenance. The first 
section provides an overview of the BraYa’s material on several major topics, includ- 
ing mantra, initiation and consecration, and religious images. This is complemented 
by appendix A, a transcription of the text’s chapter colophons as found in By*, which 
provides some indication of the range of the text’s subject matters. Section two of the 
present chapter analyses the BraYa’s structure. It is shown that the text has multiple 
divisions, the nature of and disparities between which suggest the existence of at 
least two textual strata. In section three, I address the question of the BraYa’s dating, 
both in absolute terms and in chronological relation to some of the extant literature. 
This section also explores the geographic and social horizons of the text on the basis 
of places and individuals named therein. 

The BraYa consists of one-hundred and one chapters of considerable variety in 
length, containing a total of more than twelve-thousand verses." It takes the form 
of a conversation between Kapalisabhairava and “the Great Goddess” (mahdadevt) or 
“Supreme (para) Sakti,” designated in this text by the names Bhairavi, Aghori, and 


Canda Kapalini. The Goddess poses questions, and Bhairava answers, his didactic 


* At one extreme, chapter seven contains only eleven verses, while BraYa 1v extends almost nine- 
hundred and fifty in length. On the length of the BraYa, see chapter 5, section 5. 
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responses constituting most of the text. Ordinarily, a chapter begins with a new 
question, although there are numerous exceptions; within a chapter, further ques- 
tions might inaugurate new subjects. The primary departures from the dialog mode 
are occasional third-person asides, such as the common “thus did speak Bhairava” 
(evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit). Aside from several mantras given in prose, and a smatter- 
ing of verse in the sragdhara meter,” the text consists entirely of the thirty-two syllable 
anustubh verses typical of tantras, puranas, and much other religious literature. 

The BraYa commences with the narrative of its revelation. Following this, chap- 
ters two and three introduce key topics: the Nine-Syllable Vidya-mantra (navaksara 
vidya) of the Goddess and the pantheon of mantra-deities this embodies, in BraYa 
u; and in chapter three, the fully elaborated form of the deity mandala, associated 
particularly with initiation. While the text is not systematic in its organization, there 
are several clusters of chapters concerned with particular topics, especially the cycle 
on initiation and consecration (BraYa@ xxx1-xxxvi1). Other important chapter clusters 
include the those on mantra (reviewed below) and the saédhaka, while a number of 
chapters, clustered especially between fifty-three and eighty-two, are devoted to the 
propitiation of particular mantra-deities, primarily forms of Bhairava (TABLE 4.1).4 
Chapters devoted to yoginis are scattered throughout the second half of the text, sev- 
eral of which are critically edited in part 11.5 A compendium of rituals, by and large, 


the cohesion of this sprawling text lies primarily in the leitmotiv of the navaksara vidya 


? The verses in the sragdhara meter (the four quarters of which contain twenty-one syllables, with 
caesuras after the seventh and fourteenth) are the opening benediction, and two verses and a stray 
quarter in the closing section of BraY@ Lxv. 

3 The principal exposition on the nature and practices of the sadhaka is BraYa@ xu1v, a chapter of 
just over seven-hundred verses. Chapters xci-xciIv expound a fourfold typology of sadhakas, which as 
mentioned in the previous chapter (section 5), differs from the threefold classification advanced in xLIv. 

4 A number of the treatises are specifically called kalpas or mantrakalpas, which “[set] out the pro- 
cedure for the propitiation of a Mantra.” Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 13. Many 
of these mantra-deities are connected with sadhanas of a radical nature. Besides the male deities delin- 
eated in TABLE 4.1, the BraYa has chapters concerned with the goddess Aghoresvari (BraYa@ Lvi1), the Six 
Yoginis (Lxxvu1), and “sadhana on an individual yogint” (prthakyoginisadhana) (Lxx1x). 

5 BraYa Lv concerns the classification of the clans (kula) of yoginis, as well as secret signs; these topic 
are also treated in Lxx1m. BraYa xcv too concerns the divisions of yogini clans, while xc1x provides a 
brief account of yoginimelapa—transactional encounters with the goddesses. Several chapters delineate 
ritual concerned with particular yogini sets: BraYa Lv1 with a configuration of twenty-four yoginis, and 
Lxxvu with the Six Yoginis of the primary mandala. 
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and its mantra-deities, which suffuse and pattern the basic rites and their countless 
inflections. 


In both bulk and _ emphasis, 


TABLE 4.1: F f Bhairava in the Brahmayamal Ta ts 
Peau ee nee a eee -Anes BEae ast a prescriptive text 


DEITY CHAPTER ; ; ; 
overwhelmingly concerned with rit- 

Kapalisabhairava passim 
Vijayabhairava XXVIII ual. Within this amorphous category 
Manthanabhairava XLV ee 

; must be made numerous distinctions: 
Rurubhairava LIII 
Mahakala LIV diksa (“initiation”), abhiseka (“conse- 
Kankalabhairava LXII ss eit bead Maa ae 
Phaticarabhaivava paar cration”), yaga (“deity worship”), vrata 
Picubhairava LXVIII (“observance”), yoga, and sadhana 
Garttabhairava LXIX 
Yamalabhairava LXXI (special practices of the sadhaka), to 
Hairambhabhairava LXXVI f th ; : . 
Mahamardakabhairava LXXVII eben SPI OE CANES Oreos 
Utphullakabhairava LXXXII Actual practices of these ritual types 


Jhankara-/Ekapadabhairava xc 
often overlap, for ubiquitous are the 


nyasa (“installation”) of the mantra-deities upon a substrate (e.g. the body), japa or 
mantra-incantation, dhyana or meditative visualization, mudra or ritual signs, and to 
a lesser degree fire-sacrifice (homa). A number of chapters are devoted specifically to 


these techniques.° 


®On the subject of nydsa, note in particular BraYa xu1, the nydsapatala (“Chapter on Mantra- 
installation”), which provides general instructions, and BraYa xu, which elaborates upon the nyfsa 
of the extended mantra-deity pantheon taught in the preceding chapters (x and x1). General proce- 
dures for mantra-recitation, japavidhana, are expounded in detail in a chapter bearing this title, BraYa 
xvi. This provides, for instance, a threefold classification of japa and technical terms for mantras 
when inflected in particular ways. Mudra forms the exclusive subject of chapter xii; a transcription 
of this from the oldest manuscript has been made available by Somadeva Vasudeva (see chapter 1, n. 
88). Several mudras and their mantras are elaborated upon in the last section of BraYa@ xxi1, such as 
the Ocean of Milk (kstroda) and Defeat of Death (mrtyufijaya). Chapter L1v—called the Mahakalamata 
and the Mudrapithadhikara (“The Seat of Mudras Section”)—describes mudras associated with the Eight 
Mothers. BraYa@ tv also outlines a number of mudras. Several chapters and sections focus specifically 
upon dhyana, meditation on the visual forms of the deities; note e.g. BraYa vim, which is concerned 
with yogic visualization on the goddesses, with magical aims. Similarly, BraYa vir (only eleven verses) 
describes iconographic inflections of the goddesses as mounted upon yantras (yantrariidhah). Chapters 
focusing in more detail upon aspects of yoga include BraYa 1x, which concerns laks[y]abheda (“the types 
of desiderata”). This entails meditation upon goddesses—perhaps the Four Goddesses of the core ma- 
ndala, although this is not specified—as connected in turn with an hierarchy of cosmological levels 
(tattva) and cosmic creative powers (kala). (On the subject of laksyabheda, see Somadeva Vasudeva, The 
Yoga of the Malintvijayottaratantra, 253-92.) Fire ritual, homa or agnikarya, forms the subject of chapter 
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MANTRA-DEITY PANTHEONS AND THEIR WORSHIP 


A number of chapters are specifically concerned with mantroddhara, “the extrac- 
tion/derivation of mantras.” The core mantra system of the BraYa, based on the 
nine-syllable vidya-mantra of Aghoresvari, is explicated beginning in BraYa 11, which 
outlines the vidya-mantra itself (on which see chapter 5, section 5). BraYa x delineates 
the extended mantras of the principal mandala goddesses, while x1 concerns those of 
Bhairava, Bhairavi, the Three Saktis, etc. BraYa xxi elaborates upon numerous in- 
flections of the vidya, and in its final section teaches the Defeat of Death (mrtyunjaya) 
mudra and mantra. 

Parallel mantra-systems are taught in several other chapters. Two seem particu- 
larly important: the khecaricakra of BraYa x1v, from which are extracted the kulavidya 
and samayavidya (the “Clan Vidya-mantra” and “Pledge Vidya-mantra,” respectively), 
as well as the pasupatastra (the “Weapon Mantra of Pasupati”); and the karmaprastara 
(the “Tortoise Chart”) of BraYa Lxxxvu. Several chapters in the latter portion of the 
BraYa teach deities and ritual based upon mantras derived from this kirmaprastara. 
BraYa uxt, the Tilakatantra, contains a new mantroddhara, although based upon the root 
pantheon.” A number of other chapters throughout the text teach additional mantras, 
many of which are connected to specific forms of Bhairava. Mudras too have associa- 
tion with particular mantras; thus for instance BraYa xxvi teaches mudramantroddhara, 
“extraction of the mantras of the mudras,” while Liv, called the Mudrapithadhikara or 
Mahakalamata, delineates the mantras of mudrds associated with the Eight Mothers. 

Several sections of the text teach the basic yagas or mantra-deity pantheons of 
the BraYa and their associated rites (yagavidhi/vidhana). The Nine Yagas, pantheons 
centered upon each deity, in turn, of the core mandala—Bhairava(-Bhairavi), the Four 


Devis, and Four Dutis—are listed by name in the opening of BraYa 11. These have 


xx. Note also BraY@ 11, a brief chapter explaining the meats which should be offered in fire sacrifice for 
particular purposes. 

7 As discussed later, this chapter appears remarkably self-contained, containing its own descriptions 
of, for instance, initiation, mantroddhara, construction of the mandala, pirvaseva or prelimary propitia- 
tion of the mantra-deity, the Nine Yagas, purascarana, and the topic from which it appears to draw its 
name: substances used for applying a magical bindi upon the forehead. 
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their configurations specified in BraYa x11, the “chapter on the Nine Pantheons” 
(navayagapatalah). Grhayaga, or the worship performed in a shrine utilizing the Nine 
Pantheons, appears to be the normative form of daily worship (nityakarman). This 
subject is taught in BraYa xxix (from verse 193), which explains installation of the 
pantheons in the context of shrine worship.® BraYa xx1x’s primary subject is however 
the milayagavidhi, “ritual procedure of the root pantheon,” for which it teaches an 
elaborate mandala distinct from that of the mahayaga of BraYa m1. 

Many occasional rites (naimittika) and those with special aims (kamya) utilize the 
“Great Yaga” (mahayaga), the extended pantheon as installed in an elaborate man- 
dala. The subject of BraYa 1, the mahayaga is explicitly contrasted with with the 
ninefold yaga used in a shrine context. According to a definition in BraYa xv, the 
mahayaga is distinguished by its construction in a cremation ground with a mandala 
containing eight directional cremation grounds, as delineated in BraYa 11.9 BraYa 
xxv, called the yaganirnayapatala (“the chapter of definitive judgment on yaga”), offers 
a detailed explication of the mantra-installation (nydasa) and ritual procedures con- 
nected with several of the system’s important yagas. This chapter claims that there 
are in total sixty-five yagas to which all sadhakas are entitled; for another fourteen, 
only sadhakas of the upper two of three grades, the talaka and “mixed,” have entitle- 
ment. The yaga of the Three Saktis, Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri, comprises the subject 
of BraYa Lxxxi1, while chapter twenty-seven describes the yaga of a more unusual 
triad: the Vama (“left”), Madhyama (“middle”), and Daksina (“right”) Saktis, who 


in BraYa xxxvitl are said to preside over the three primary streams of scriptural rev- 


8 A passage in BraYa xv teaches the procedures for nityakarman, which in this (possibly incomplete) 
account consist of installation and worship of the mandala of the vidya-mantra, i.e. the vidydcakra, and 
binding of the Skull and Skull-staff mudras, or else the Pledge-mudra. Just prior to this are taught the 
naimittika and kamya worship based upon the vidyayaga. These descriptions appear incomplete, omitting 
for example mantra-installation on the body of the practitioner; some of the expected material appears 
instead in chapter xxv. 

9 BraY@ xv.11: 

Smasane tu mahaghore yo yago kryate prye | 
Smasanair astabhir yukto mahayaga sa ucyate || 11 || 
“That yaga which is performed in a terrible cremation ground, my dear, possessing the 


mn 


Eight Cremation grounds, is called ‘the Great Yaga’. 
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elation and their practitioners. Chapter thirty, the “chapter on the different Sivas 
and rudras,” teaches a yaga called navanabhamandala, the “mandala of nine naves.” 
Exceptionally, this is a configuration entirely of male deities. 

Elaborate alphabetical cakras and their associated rites form the subject of chap- 
ters xIV, XVII, and x1x. BraYd x1v, mentioned above, describes the khecaricakra or ku- 
lacakra, which forms the locus of powerful rituals performed in a cremation ground, 
crossroads, a shrine of the Mother goddesses, etc., or is ritually etched upon cloth, 
metal, or another substrate. BraYa xv teaches an elaborate cakra based upon the 
nine-syllable vidya. This vast chapter also describes a variety of connected magical 
rites (karma), involving etching the cakra upon a moveable surface or the ground. 
The mantra-deity configuration called the bhautikacakra comprises the first subject of 


BraYa xix, a chapter that delineates a cakra based upon the nine-syllable vidya as well. 


INITIATION AND CONSECRATION 


Much material pertaining to the important topics of initiation and consecration is 
clustered in chapters xxx1-xxxvul. Together, these comprise more than ten percent 
of the BraYa. Chapter thirty-two purportedly covers diksd, initiation proper, but 
in fact focuses almost exclusively upon one important dimension: the initiations 
of the sixfold “courses” or “ways” (sadadhvan) of ascent to Siva: bhuvanadiksa (28?- 
158ab), padadiksa (158cd—-245), bija- or varnadiksa (246-67), kaladiksa (268-88), mantra- 
diksa (289-95ab), and tattvadiksa (295cd-307ab). The universe contains six adhvan, 
which the six initiations purify in relation to the initiand: the ways of the hierar- 
chy of worlds (bhuvanadhvan), words (padadhvan), phonemes (varna-/bijadhvan), the 
primordial creative powers (kaladhvan), mantras (mantradhvan), and reality principles 
(tattvadhvan).*° This cosmological system is explained in some detail in the preceding 


chapter, BraYa xxxr.** It appears that the BraYa viewed the initiation of the Six Ways 


*° The sequence of presentation of the six adhvan differs within the tradition, and does so even within 
the text of the BraYa. On this notion of six adhvan, see the entry in Tantrikabhidhanakoéa, vol. 1, 110-11. 
See also the entries for kaladhvan and kaladiksa in TantrikabhidhanakoSsa, vol. u, 74-76. 

™ That the cosmological systems explicated in BraYa xxx1 bear upon initiation is stated explicitly: 
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as central to destroying the impurity binding the initiand.’* The subject of tattvadiksa 
is taught in more detail in BraYa xxxv1, which bears this as its title. 

BraYa xxxu hence does not give a full account of initiation. Indeed, it even lacks 
mention of “showing the mandala” to the disciple (mandaladarsana), an act so central 
that it is sometimes equated with initiation. This disjunct presentation of initation 
makes it difficult to determine precisely what ritual sequence was envisioned. The 
initiation mandala itself is described in BraYa 11, , the elaborate mandala of “the great 
rite” (mahayaga) mentioned above. In its closing section, this chapter also provides a 
brief description of aspects of initiation ritual, including preliminary worship and ma- 
ndaladarsana. In the latter sequence, the blindfolded disciple is made to cast a flower 
into the mandala, the point on which it alights establishing his or her initiatory clan. 
A section of BraYa Iv provides a concordance indicating which Mother-goddess clan 
an initiate belongs to depending upon where in the mandala his or her flower lands.*3 
This probably pertains to the initiands known as the samayin and putraka; a different 


concordance is provided in BraYa xxxu1, which applies to the dcarya and perhaps 


evam yo vetti devesi sadasivapade sthitam | 
adhvanam tu mahadevi sa diksam kartum arhati || 47 || 
devesi |] corr; devesi By* adhvanam ] em.; adhvanan By“ diksam ] em.; diksa 
By*  arhati | em.; arhasi By* 
“One who thus understands the adhvan situated at the level of Sadasiva is fit to perform 
initiation.” 

BraYa Xxx1.47. 

” Note the initial instruction to the dcarya, BraYa xxxu1.3cd-5: 


pasum parsvesu samsthapya daksinenatmano budhah || 3 || 

sahajagantukanam tu samsargikanam tathaiva hi | 

pasos tu grahanam kuryan nadiyojanapiirvakam || 4 || 

“An intelligent [acarya] should situate the bound soul at his own side, to the right. 
He should then perform seizure of the innate, adventitious (@gantuka), and natural 
(samsargika) [karma], preceded by fusion of the [acarya’s and initiand’s] nadis.” 


It seems parsvesu in 3c must be singular in meaning although plural in form. Compare for example 
the Svayambhustitrasamgraha, which describes the sixfold diksa@ as accomplishing a series of transforma- 
tions of maya, primal matter, probably in the sense of maytyamala, the impurity associated with maya. 
This finds support in Svacchandatantra 4.80, according to which adhvasuddhi accomplishes pasaccheda, 
“severing of the fetters [of mala, impurity],” fetters elsewhere specified as mayiya, “belonging to maya” 
(Svacchandatantra 4.129). 

3 BraYa 1v.888-898, quoted in part in the introduction to chapter 2. Occurence of this material in 
BraYa iv seems curious given the chapter’s focus upon ritual icons, and given that the immediate 
context is description of ritual bells (ghanta). 
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sadhaka.“* 

A separate chapter, BraYa xxxvit, treats what it calls samayikarana, “the making 
of a Pledge-holder,” suggestive of what other sources call samayadiksa.*> Confusing 
matters, this is said to be a “procedure for sadhakas,”*® suggesting that it is instead 
sadhakabhiseka, the consecration which makes one a sadhaka. Included in this ritual 
is the initial initiatory “sprinkling” (proksana) of the candidate, and the rite of the 
officiand placing his mantra-empowered hand upon him—here a Saktihasta, “Sakti- 
hand,” rather than the sivahasta, “Siva-hand” mentioned in other layers of the tradi- 
tion. These two acts normatively precede and follow mandaladarsana, respectively.*” 
It is possible that this chapter provides a brief outline of the combined samayadiksa 
and sadhakabhiseka, for the sadhaka is after all the primary practitioner to which the 
BraYa addresses itself. Neither this chapter nor BraYa xxxm provides an account 
of the initiatory Pledges (samayas), which are not ennumerated until BraYa Lx1 and 
Lxxxv. The lists of the latter two chapters are moreover discrepant. BraY@ Lx1, a long 
and remarkably self-contained chapter called the sitradhikarapatala (“chapter on who 
has entitlement to the teaching”) or the Tilaka, opens with the “menstruating Great 
Goddess, Bhairavi,” asking for a synopsis of “everything which has been said and 
not said.”78 In this chapter’s eclectic discussion of food offerings (caru), magical pills 
(gutika), mantra, skulls, and much else, there occurs a list of Pledges (119cd-127). 
Entitled samayadhikara, “the chapter on the Pledges,” BraYa Lxxxv also ennumerates 
Eight Pledges, and, furthermore, teaches mantramayi diksa, the “initiation consisting 


of mantras.” Mantramayi diksai appears primarily to involve destroying the fetters 


“4 The passage from BraYa iv is quoted in chapter 2 (n. 14), while an excerpt from the passage in 
BraYa xxx is quoted in chapter 4 (n. 82). 

> This chapter calls its second subject brahmandotkarsana, “drawing down the cosmos.” What this 
has to do with initiation is presently unclear to me. Curiously, in the colophon this chapter calls itself 
tattvadiksapatala—the subject and title of BraYa xxxvi—probably in error. 

16 Viz. 18ab, sadhakasya samakhyato vidhir esa maya tava (“this procedure I have taught you is for the 
sadhaka.” 

*7 Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Initiating the Monarch in Saivism and the Buddhist Way of 
Mantras” (forthcoming). 

8 The opening half-sloka reads, rtumatt mahadevt bhairavt vakyam abravit, while the final half-sloka of 
the goddess’s question is, uktanuktam asesam tu samgrahastham bravihi me (6ab). 
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of impurity associated with the Course of Mantras (mantradhvan), and ends with 
bestowal of the sadhaka-consecration. 

Consecration (abhiseka) forms the subject of BraYa xxxi’s approximately four- 
hundred verses. In contrast to the preceding chapter on initiation, here the descrip- 
tion of the ritual appears complete and self-contained. The ritual is structured along 
the lines of Saiva initiation and involves mandaladaréana (“viewing the mandala”), in 
which the initiand is led blindfolded to the mandala, made to cast a flower there- 
upon, and given a clan name accordingly; and the rite of “incubation,”*? involving 
prognostication using a tooth-pick (dantakastha), and afterwards based upon the can- 
didate’s dreams. That the ritual described concerns the consecration of the officiant, 
acarya, is made explicit through the nature of the Pledges taken, which include giving 
initiation and explaininng the scriptures.*° The chapter ends with a description of 
ritual worship of the guru and bestowal of the sacredotal fee. 

Mantrasamkalanavidhi, “the procedure for preparing the mantras,” comprises the 
subject and title of BraYa xxx1v. This massive chapter outlines the tedious syllable- 
by-syllable sequence of mantra-incantation and fire-offerings by which an dcarya pre- 


pares or empowers the full pantheon of basic mantras.** 


BraYa xxx, having the 
generic title prakriyapatala, is connected to diksa insofar as it describes the cosmologi- 
cal systems necessary for performance of the sixfold adhva-initiation.** It provides a 
detailed exposition of the hierarchy of worlds, tattvas, etc., including their presiding 
mantra-deities. These collectively comprise the brahmanda or universe. The chapter 


also describes the hierarchy of rudras who lie beyond the brahmanda, bearing it (114-). 


BraYa xxxv’s stated title is nadisaficarapatala, the “chapter on the movement of the 


9 This term has been adopted by Sanderson from scholarship on Greco-Roman religion, where it 
refers to “ritual sleep in a sanctuary in order to obtain a dream.” Sanderson, “Religion and the State: 
Initiating the Monarch in Saivism and the Buddhist Way of Mantras” (forthcoming), quoting Hornblower 
and Spawforth. 

°° BraYa XXXIII.350—-363. 

*t That this material is directed toward the dacarya is clarified in the opening verse, which describes 
the mantrasamkalanavidhi as something “by the mere learning of which one is fit to perform initiation” 
(yena vijfiatamatrena diksam vai karttum arhati, BraYa xxx1v.1cd). 

72 See above (n. 11). 
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nadis,” and it describes the movement of the supreme deity within the channels of 
the body. This chapter gives an exposition on the bodily channels and the principal 
goddesses which they embody, these forming a ninefold cakra. Its occurrence within 
the cluster of chapters pertaining to initiation perhaps has its basis in this knowledge 
being necessary for the dcarya to accomplish yogic fusion of the disciple’s channels 
(nadisandhana), as well as the final act of linking the disciple to the supreme deity 


(Sivayojanika) after completing the initiation which purifies the adhvans.*3 


CULT IMAGES (PRATIMA, LINGA) 


Iconography, iconometry, and rituals involving images (pratimakarma) form the sub- 
jects of the BraYa’s massive fourth chapter. One of the most significant sections of 
the text, BraYa 1v contains about a thousand verses on the subject of religious images 
(pratima) and other ritual objects, including their rites of empowerment and worship. 
This unique iconometric and iconographic treatise merits extensive study in its own 
right. Characteristic of chapter four is its hierarchical classification of deities and their 
images as semi-divine (divyadivya), divine (divya), and supra-divine (divyadhika). In 
the semi-divine are included the Hundred Rudras, female spirits called lamas, and 
the demonic raksasas. ‘Divine’ images comprise the sets of goddesses included in 
the BraYa’s mandala—yoginis, guhyakas/devis, kinkaris/ditis, and the Mothers—as 
well as their male counterparts (pati, vira), rudras and yoginis of the sacred fields, 
and lokapalas. Also ‘divine’ are the gana-lords Nandin and Mahakala, and the river 
goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, deities who typically serve as guardians (dvarapala) 
of a temple’s sactum. In the category of supra-divine come the high deities: the 
supreme Sakti, Sadasiva, the Three Saktis (Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri), Srikantha, 
and Umapati. The text contains detailed instructions concerning image measure- 
ment and iconography, rituals of image empowerment (pratistha), the specifications 


and empowerment rituals for skull-bowls, skull-staves, rosaries, etc., and much else. 


73. On the processes of nadisandhana and sivayojanika, see Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Royal 
Initiation” (forthcoming). 
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Several other chapters contain material relevant to images and their ritual (pra- 
timakarma). In particular, BraYa v1, a chapter of twenty-two verses, describes the 
icononography of the mandala goddesses sculpted from “mud of the cremation 
ground” and inflected in various ways according to each of the nine pantheon con- 
figurations (navayaga) and the magical results sought. Specifications and empow- 
erment rites for lingas and their pedestals (pitha) are taught in BraYa Lxxxv1, the 
lingalaksanadhikara, “chapter on the characteristics of lingas.” These are threefold: 
manifest (vyakta) lingas, hidden/unmanifest (avyakta), and manifest-cum-unmanifest 
(vyaktavyakta), the latter being comprised of lingas with sculpted faces (mukhalingas). 
Somewhat detailed iconometric and iconographic details are provided. This chapter, 
moreover, seems to be the only one expressedly concerned with temples, although 
the Goddess’s request to learn the characteristics of temples (prasadalaksana) meets 
with disappointingly little detail. BraYa xcim discusses moveable lingas for private 


use in the context of sadhakacarya, “ritual conduct of the sadhaka.” 


4.2. STRUCTURE AND TEXTUAL STRATA 


In the form transmitted, the BraYa contains several sectional divisions, but their de- 
marcation is in part problematic. The opening verses of chapter fifty announce a new 
section of the text. This passage recapitulates the subjects of several earlier chap- 
ters, after which the Goddess poses a new set of questions; these new questions in 
turn presage the subjects of many subsequent chapters, up to and including BraYa 
Lxxx1I. Chapter fifty’s introduction also appears to refer to the BraYa as twofold, 
although not unambiguously, and it might use the term satka (“sextet”) to refer to 
its two halves—presumably designated thus because of consisting of six-thousand 


verses, in principle.*4 In this respect, the BraYa might have served as model for the 


24 BraYa L.1—6ab: 


devy uvica || 

Srutam dvadasasahasram evam tu dvigunam vibho | 
yantramantrasamopetam karmais ca bahubhis citam || 1 || 
sadhanaradhanair yuktam mudramantrasamanvitam | 
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Jayadrathayamala, a text organized into four satkas. 

The second major section of the BraYa therefore commences with chapter fifty. 
This marks the halfway-point chapter-wise, yet in verse count is approximately two- 
thirds into the text. Virtually all integral facets of the BraY@ and its ritual systems 
are taught within the first forty-nine chapters, from the primary mantra systems to 
initiation and consecration. On the other hand, the section beginning with chapter 
fifty—the second satka?—has a miscellaneous character, containing a large number 
of short, often untitled chapters, as well as quasi-independent texts of the kalpa genre 
devoted to deities often marginal to the BraYa’s basic mantra system. It nonetheless 
contains some material of significance to the whole, whether or not belonging to the 
text in its earliest form, such as discussions of the meanings of the titles “Brahma- 
yamala” and “Picumata.”*> Adding to the impression of its second half having dis- 
parate content, the BraYa contains two further sections, the contents of which are not 
intimated in the introduction to BraYa L: with chapter eighty-four, apparently, begins 
the Uttaradhikara (“Addendum Section”) or Uttaratantra ( “Addendum Tantra”), and 


this is followed, from chapter eighty-eight, by the Ulttarottaratantra (“Latter Adden- 


karmais ca vividhakaraih sadyapratyayakarakaih || 2 || 
Srutam bhagavata pirvam mantram mataprakasakam | 
navatmakavidhanani ca navayagasamanvitam || 3 || 
mudramandalamantrais ca vratacaryasamanvitam | 
sadhanaradhanair yuktam nanaguna-m-alamkrtam || 4 || 
nikhilafi ca Srutam sambho tatra karmany anekasah | 
idantm dasasahasre dvibhis caranasamyutaih || 5 || 

satke tu prathame deva khyatam karmasahasrakam | 


khecarinafi ca sarvasam bhiicarinafi ca sadhanam || 6 || 

pratimalaksanam natha pratistha tadanantaram | 

kalpasadhanakarmafi ca nandvastusamanvitam || 7 || 

1a °sahasram | corr.; °sahasramm By* 2a °radhanair | corr.; °radhanaih By* = yuktam ] em.; yukta 
By* = 4c yuktam ] em.; yukta By* = 5a idanim | em.; idant ByY* = 5b karmany ] em.; karmany 
By® anekaSah ] conj.; ake[tama?] By* 6a prathame | conj.; prathamam By* 6c 
sarvasam ] em.; sarvvasa By* 


1ab refers to the Dvadasasahasra (a titular epithet of the BraYa meaning “The Tantra of Twelve-thousand 
Verses”—on which see chapter 5) as being dviguna, presumably in the sense of “twofold.” The possibil- 
ity of this passage using the term satka to refer to these two divisions depends upon the emendation of 
prathamam to prathame in 6a; but an adverbial prathamam (“first”) might be possible. What follows this 
is an index of subjects that appear already to have been covered, such as pratimalaksana (BraYa 1v) and 
worship of the khecartcakra (BraYa x1v). 

5 See the first two sections of chapter 5 of the present thesis. 
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dum Tantra”). Of all the material in the BraYa, this arouses the greatest suspicion of 
being a subsequent addition. In the opening of BraYa Lxxxiv, the Goddess restates 
the subjects of several preceding chapters of the second satka. She then poses ques- 
tions that seem to intimate content from a number of remaining chapters, including 
material from both the Uttara- and Uttarottaratantras.*° This suggests that the latter 
two sections were composed as a single unit. 

The basic structure of the BraYa thus appears threefold or fourfold: 1) the first 
forty-nine chapters; 2) the section from chapter fifty to eighty-three, which includes, 
for instance, kalpa-texts of particular deities, chapters closely connected with the cult 
of yoginis, and discussions of the text’s titles; 3) the Uttaratantra of chapters Lxxx1v— 
LXxxvI, and 4), the Uttarottaratantra, chapters Lxxxvu-cl, these latter two sections 
being closely connected. It is possible that the first section was considered to con- 
stitute the first satka, the second satka comprising section two, or else the final three 
sections together. However, complicating the question of the BraYa’s structure, the 
closing verses of its final chapter make the additional claim that the text consists of 
five “sitras.”*”7 One might expect these to be sections of the text, for the division into 
books called siitras has precedent in the ancient Nisvasatattvasamhita, which consists 
of a Milasiitra, Uttarasiitra, Nayasitra, and Guhyasitra, prefaced by a fifth section, the 


Mukhagama. Each of these contains multiple chapters. In addition, the Nisvdsakarika, 


?6 Tn particular, note the reference to “the conduct of sadhakas” (sadhakanam vrttam, in 7a) in the list 
of future topics, which appears to intimate chapters xci-xcIv. This passage is quoted below (n. 32). 
7 BraYa C1.31-32: 
brahmayamalatantredam laksapadadhikagatam | 
Satakotyujjvalat tantrat sarat saratarottaram || 31 || 
sthitam dvadasasahasram paticasitrojjvalam matam | 
maya te kathitam bhadre bhadrasiddhipradayakam || 32 || 
31b °padadhikagatam | em.; °padadhikam gatam By‘; °padadhikaméatah conj. Sanderson —3:1¢ 
°kotyujjvalat ] em. Sanderson; °kotyajvala By* 
“O good woman, I have taught you the Brahmayamalatantra, which grants felicitous siddhis, 
and emerged from the Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-Thousand. The Tantra of Twelve- 
Thousand exists (sthita) as the highest essence of essences from the Tantra endowed with a 
billion [verses]. It is held to be endowed with five siitras.” 


The emendation laksapadadhikagatam is supported by the colophon of the Matasara quoted in chapter 
5 (n. 140). Alexis Sanderson’s edition of these verses has been published in Dominic Goodall, Bhatta 
Ramakantha’s Commentary on the Kiranatantra. Vol. 1: Chapters 1-6, \xxiii-iv. 
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which appears to belong to a somewhat later period, posits itself as the fifth sitra of 
the Nisvasa.”® 

How precisely the hundred and one chapters of the BraYa could be divided into 
five sections called sitras is never explicated. The text nonetheless contains several 
other nebulous references to containing or consisting of siitras,?9 and even refers to 
specific sections of the text as such. For instance, the terms milasiitra and pirvasitra 
occur throughout the BraY@; yet it is not entirely clear what either refers to. The latter 
occurs particularly in the fixed expression piirvasiitrena coditam, which appears simply 
to mean “stated previously.”3° On the other hand, miilasiitra might refer to a specific 
section of the text—presumably at least the first forty-nine chapters—but nothing 
in the BraYa identifies itself as such explicitly.** In BraYa ixxxiv, the beginning 
of the Uttaratantra, the Goddess asks to hear the “definitive judgment on the Root 
Tantra” (milatantravinirnaya); recapitulating the subjects of much of what precedes, 
this passage appears to contrast a “miillasiitra section” (=milatantra?), uttara[sitra], 
vinayalsitra], and sangrahasiitra—although the uttara and vinaya sections might be 


identical.3* It seems possible that the vinayasiitra is BraYa Lxu1, for this chapter once 


28 See Sanderson, “The Lakulas: New Evidence of a System Intermediate between Paficarthika 
Pasupatism and Agamic Saivism,” 152-53. 
79 Note e.g. BraYa L1x.77: 
ucchusmasambhavam tantram devyas cocchusmasambhavah | 
tvayoktam tu mahadeva stitradibhi mahesvarea || 77 || 
devyas | conj.; devya By 
“O Mahadeva, through siitras and so forth, you have taught the tantra arising from 
Ucchusmabhairava, and the goddesses arising from Ucchusmabhairava, O Mahesvara.” 


Neither sitra nor di (“etc.”) is clear in meaning here. 
3° Note for instance the opening verse of BraYa x11: 


atah param pravaksyami piirvasiitrena coditah | 

navayaga mahadevi tan me nigadatah srnu || 1 || 

coditah ] em.; codita By* nigadatah ] em.; nigaditah By* 

“Hereafter, I shall teach the Nine Pantheons indicated previously [lit. ‘revealed with/by a 
previous thread’ (piirvasiitrena coditah)], O Great Goddess; listen while I explain this.” 


The Nine Pantheons—the subject of the chapter quoted—were listed without elaboration in BraYa 11.2— 
4, to which the present verse probably refers. 

3 Problematizing the possibility that milasitra refers to the first fifty-odd chapters, the phrase 
millasiitrena coditam also occurs in BraYa xxx (77b); though unclear, this might mean “taught [pre- 
viously] in/with the root (mila) section/thread.” 

3? BraYa LXXXIV.1-11: 


devy uvica || 
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appears to call itself “the vinaya.”33 As for the sangrahasiitra, this is undoubtedly 
BraYa ux1, a remarkably self-contained treatise called the Tilaka (discussed below). 
By Uttarasiitra, in contrast, the redactors presumably had in mind the Uttara- and 
perhaps Ulttarottaratantras. 

While the BraYa@ certainly contains multiple sections, the notion that it consists of 
siitras appears contrived, and perhaps belongs to a late phase of its redaction. Indeed, 
the principal references to the BraYa consisting of siitras belong to the concluding 
sections of the text, probably its final textual stratum: BraYa Lxxxiv, of the Uttara- 
tantra; and ci of the Uttarottaratantra. Two factors might have contributed to this 
conception: a smattering of vague references in the text to sitras, and the sitra model 
of the Nisvasa corpus. The latter could have stimulated some redactors to an unlikely 
interpretation of the former. In turn, the statement in BraYa ci that the text consists 
of five siitras appears to have stimulated further speculation within the tradition, 
for such is evident in the Jayadrathayamala. As Sanderson notes, chapter forty-four 


of the latter’s first satka, called the Brahmayamalanirnaya (“A Definitive Judgment on 


millasatravibhagan tu uttaram vinayatmakam | 
kalpaskandhavidhanan tu sasanan tu yatha sthitam || 1 || 
kathitam sangraham satram kulakalartajvalam | 


(hi?) tantre [’]smifi cottare vibho || 3 || 
visvacakrasusobhadhyafi carodayasamanvitam | 
yogimatrganopetam yagani ca picusambhavam || 4 || 
mantroddharari ca devesa sarvvavaranasamyutam | 
samksiptatarayogena yogasadbhavalaksanam || 5 || 
sangraharthavibhagena samaya ye visesaga | 

caravas tu yatha prokta rtujam kusumamrtam || 6 || 
sadhakanan tatha vrttan ca(s - a?)stha satkasadhanam | 
diksasesavidhanan tu sarvvatomukham eva ca || 7 || 
yagaksettresvaranan ca navayagarasadhanam | 
samastaikatra yogena miilatantravinirnnayam || 8 || 
kathayasva prasadena uktanuktan ca me prabho | 

bhairava uvaca || 

millastitradikanan tu kramam sadhanalaksanam || 9 || 
durlabham ttrisu +lokesu+ samayacarapalanam | 

yagam vidhis tatha jrianan cakram yogafi ca sobhanam || 10 || 
kathayami mahadevi yat tvaya coditam balam | 


The text and interpretation of this passage—presented “as is” in By“, the oldest codex—are doubtful in 
several instances. 
33 BraYa Lxir 64d, vinaye ‘smim mahatmane. 
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the Brahmayamala”), claims that texts of the Brahmayamala cycle contain five sitras: a 
milla-, guhya-, naya-, uttara-, and uttarottarasitra>+ This appears to be an attempt to 
reconcile several things: the claim that the BraYa consists of five sitras, the five-sitra 
model of the Nisvasa corpus, and the actual sectional divisions of the BraYa—for 
unlike the Nisvasa, the BraYa possesses both an Uttara- and Uttarottaratantra/sitra. It 
is possible that the BraYa’s vinaya section was considered analogous to the Nisvisa’s 
Nayasitra. The Jayadrathayamala does not, however, speak of the BraYa’s siitras strictly 
as sections: on the contrary, it describes the miilasiitra, for instance, as the words 
“athatah,” with which begin many of the BraYa’s chapters and sections, while the 
guhyasiitra is said to consist of teachings on secret matters, such as the yogic body’s 


channels and the clans of yoginis.*° 


34 Concerning the BraYa’s purported division into sitras, and the elaboration of this in the Jayadratha- 
yamala, Sanderson expresses the following opinion: “in the case of the BY the schema of the five siitras 
has nothing to do with the sequence of sections seen in the Nisvasa. For it has no sequential divisions 
other than its patalas. It seems, therefore, that the JY understands the sitras to be five classes of teaching 
within the otherwise unitary Tantra, in the same way that it claims to have four Padas, though it lacks a 
corresponding division into a sequence of four parts bearing their names.” Quoted in Goodall (Bhatta 
Ramakantha’s Commentary), Ixxiii-iv. This assessment of the Jayadrathayamala’s understanding of the 
BraYa's siitras seems convincing; note however that the BraYa does contain several divisions, beyond its 
division into chapters. 

35 Jayadrathayamala 1.44 (folio unnumbered): 


athatah sabdamiilam tu sarvatantrarthasticakam | 

tat milam svalpasiitram ca guhyam guhyavivecakam | 

niracaravadhutartham nadinadigatih kramat | 

bindubtjakalayoganavayagavivecakam | 

mantrajtvamrtakarsayoginikulakirttitam | 

guhyasitram tad uddistam bahyadhyatmarthavacakam | 

°gatih kramat | em.; °gatikramat cod. °navayaga° ] em.; °vayaga® cod. 

“athatah is the root of speech, indicating the meaning of all tantras; and it is the very 
pithy millasitra. Guhya indicates secrets: the meanings of “beyond regulations” (nirdcara) 
and “immaculate” (avadhita), the channels [of the subtle body] and movements of the 
channels, in sequence; it [also] indicates bindu, bija-mantras, the kalas, yoga, and the Nine 
Pantheons; [it is that] by which are proclaimed mantra, extraction of the nectar of living 
beings, and the clans of yoginis. This is called “Guhyasitra,’ expressing [both] external 
and internal meanings.” 


This chapter of the Jayadrathayamala makes the additional claim that the BraYa contains seven sitras, 
from which derive eight Matatantras: 


brahmayamalam etad dhi sittrair bhinnam tu saptabhih | 

saptamam ca dvidha bhinnam ato jreyam matastakam | 

“For the Brahmayamala is divided according to seven siitras, and the seventh is divided in 
two; because of this the Matatantras are known as an octad.” 


Codex of ViSvabharati University (Manuscript Division, Department of Sanskrit). This is a Devanagari- 
script paper manuscript of Nepalese provenance, written on twenty-six folios and containing chapters 
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The evidence reviewed above concerning the structure of the BraYa provides 
some indications that this heterogenous text incorporated new material over time. 
In addition, a number of discrepencies in the BraYa’s content suggest redactional dis- 
continuity. One of these, mentioned in the discussion of the BraYa and Laghusamvara 
in the previous chapter, concerns typologies of the sadhaka: while a threefold clas- 
sification of the sadhaka is presupposed in the earlier chapters, especially xxIv—xtv, 
the Addendum Tantras explicate a fourfold typology that appears to be a subsequent 
innovation.° Less suggestive of historical development, other disparities nonethe- 
less point toward heterogeneity. For instance, the BraYa has two chapters treating the 
subject of chomma or secret signs: Lv and Lxxiu1. Striking is the lack of relationship 
between these chapters, which overlap in context and many particulars, but provide 
no clear indications of belonging to the same system.?” This sort of heterogeneity 
could point toward redactional discontinuity, but it might also reflect the disparate 
sources drawn upon by the BraYa’s redactors. 

Significant to the question of the BraYa’s stratification is the conception of it con- 
taining twelve-thousand verses—hence its epithet, Dvadasasahasra[ka], “The Tantra of 
Twelve-thousand Verses.” References to this conception of the BraYa’s length are 
absent from chapters 1-x1Ix, aside from colophons, and it is conceivable that this 
notion of the text’s size does not belong to its earliest textual stratum. The text as we 
have it consists of upwards of thirteen-thousand verses,3® fewer than eight-thousand 
of which belong to the first forty-nine chapters. This suggests that the notion of the 
text consisting of 12,000 verses is unlikely to predate some or most of the chapters 


from fifty onwards. On the other hand, the brevity of the Uttara- and Uttarottara- 


35-42 of Jayadrathayamala, satka 1. Cf. the discussion of the Visvabharati codex of the BraYa, in the 
introduction to part 11. 

3° The closing verses of BraYa Lxxtv first intimate the fourfold typology of the sadhaka explicated in 
the Addendum Tantras, for here the practitioners called the aradhaka and sarvdatman are first mentioned 
(aradhakas tu devese sarvaih sarvatmaka[h] smrtah, 211ab). 

37In particular, note that Lv.101-37 and Lxx1I.16-40 overlap considerably; the chommas of these 
sections often involve similar secret signs made in similar contexts, for which distinct ritual meanings 
are nonetheless provided. 

38 See chapter 5, section 5. 
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tantras—eighteen chapters, but only sixteen-hundred odd verses—in no way rules 
out the possibility that these were added subsequently. 

As mentioned, several chapters of the second half of the BraYa, from chapter 
fifty, appear remarkably self-contained. This is in part because a number belong to 
the kalpa genre: treatises setting out the practices of mantra-propitiation connected 
with a particular deity. However, at least two chapters arouse the suspicion of be- 
ing independent tantras subsequently redacted into the BraYa—a phenomenon at- 
tested, for instance, in the case of the Jayadrathayamala.3? Two chapters in question 
are BraYa ux1, the Tilakaltantra]; and BraYa txxxi, the Utphullakamata, the titles of 
which match texts quoted by Abhinavagupta. The Utphullakamata, Utphullakatantra, 
or Utphulladhikara,*° a chapter of roughly 195 verses, teaches practices connected with 
the deity Utphullakabhairava and the nine-syllable utphullakamantra. A text by the 
name Utphullakamata is listed in the Srikanthiyasamhita as the seventh of eight mata- 
tantras.4* Abhinavagupta unfortunately provides too little information concerning 
the Utphullatantra he cites to link it with BraYa Lxxxi1.4* Sanderson suggests the in- 
triguing possibility that this chapter has been derived from an independent tantra of 
this name.*#3? Indeed, the Utphullakamata’s elaborate “Mandala of the Nine-syllable 
Mantra” (navatmaka cakra) contains astrological elements unique in mandalas of the 


BraYa. At the same time, the chapter in the form transmitted clearly identifies itself 


39 See chapter 3, n. 180. 

4 The title Utphullakamata is first intimated in BraYa@ 1, in its list of subsequent chapter subjects; two 
references to this title occur within the chapter (11d and 17b). In addition, the chapter calls itself the 
Utphullakatantra in its opening verse (atah param pravaksyami tantramm utphul[lu]kam param, 1ab), while 
its colophon gives the name Utphulladhikara. 

4 Srikanthtyasamhita, as quoted by Jayaratha, commenting on Tantraloka 1.18. The verses listing 
the eight matatantras appear absent from the Srikanthtyasamhita manuscript transcription provided in 
Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Revelation. Incidentally, heading this list is the Raktamata, named 
after the first of the Four Devis in the mandala of the BraYa’s Kapalisabhairava. 

*” In Tantraloka 29.166a, Abhinavagupta cites the Utphulla, identified by the commentator as the 
Utphullakamata, alongside yogini cult scriptures such as the Siddhayogesvartmata (assuming this is the 
referrent of Srisiddha) and the lost Nirmaryadatantra (“The Tantra of No Constraints”). He cites these as 
sources for the erotic ddiyaga (“primordial rite”) expounded in this chapter of the Tantraloka. There does 
not appear to be a link between the BraYa’s Utphullakamata and a ritual of this type, however. 

43 Sanderson, handout from an unpublished lecture, “Kalikula: Abhinavagupta and the Krama- 
system in the Light of a Newly Discovered Corpus” (Hamburg University, 1981). 

“4 This elaborate cakra, based upon Utphullakabhrairava in a circle of four devis and four diitis—hence 
mirroring Kapalisa’s mandala—includes (alphabetical representations of) the signs of the zodiac (rai), 
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as a section of the BraYa,4* suggesting a potentially complex history. 

Chapter sixty-one of the BraYa possesses several titles: Tilaka (perhaps, “[Tantra] 
of the [Magical] Bindi’”?),4° Satradhikarapatala, Sangrahatantra, and Sangrahasiitra.*” 
About two-hundred and seventy-five verses long, this chapter claims to be the essence 


(sara) of the Picumata/Brahmayamala,4® while nonetheless introducing novel mate- 


calendrical dates (tithi), constellations (naksattra), and planetary conjunctions (yoga). 

45 Reference to “the Brahmayamala” occurs, for instance, in 101cd (laksapadadhike khyatam visesad 
brahmayamale). 

46 The contextual significance of this title word is unclear. The application of magical bindis (tilaka) is 
the focus of only one brief section of the chapter (237cd-49), which might nonetheless be the source of 
its name. Less probable, the title could be connected to the term tilaka, used as an epithet of the supreme 
Sakti in another chapter, BraYa tvu1.12 (tilakakhya mahasakti jfianaripa manonmanit | sa siva sivasamyukta 
aghort ghoranasant). Tilaka might simply be intended in the sense of “decorative forehead dot” (bindi)— 
the chapter therefore being a “decorative ornament” to the BraYa, which it claims to synthesize. Cf. the 
title Saradatilaka[tantra]—“The Ornament of Sarasvati Tantra.” 

47 The title “Satradhikarapatala” is given in the chapter colophon, while “Sangrahatantra” occurs in 
145ab (tad atra samgrahe tantre samksiptara ucyate). In a synopsis in the opening verses of BraYa@ Lxxxiv, 
this material is referred to as the “Sangrahasitra” (kathitam sangraham siitram, 2a). 

48 See for instance BraYa Lx1.6-gab: 


bhairava uvica || 

sadhu sadhu mahabhage jnanavijfianasampadam | 
samgraharthavisesam tu kathayami tavakhilam || 6 || 

jiiate picumate tantre dasa dve ca sahasrake | 

tatra sthitam mahadevi Saktijfianamahodayam || 7 || 

tantrasya sarabhiitam tu tad atra tilakam matam | 

ye na jananti tantrajfias te bhramanti vidambakah || 8 || 
karyasiddhim na pasyanti na ca yanti param gatim | 

6b °sampadam ] em.; °sampado By* 7c sthitam | em.; sthita By* 


“Bhairava spoke: ‘Excellent, O fortunate woman, excellent. I shall teach you (‘?) a par- 
ticular digest treatise (sangrahartha ?) in its entirety, replete with wisdom and knowledge. 
After the Picumatatantra has been learnt, the Tantra of Twelve-Thousand [Verses], therein lies 
a treasure of knowledge of the Sakti, O Great Goddess, the essence of the tantra—known 
here as this Tilaka. Those who do not know [this] wander about as impostors, [even if 
they] know [other] tantras. They do not see the fruition of their rites, nor do they attain 


a 


to the highest destination’. 


(On the possible use of the term artha as “treatise” or tantra, see the annotation to the translation of 
BraYa 1.65.) Compare also verses 250-51: 
jiiatva picumatam tantram tilakam capy apascimam | 
palalam iva dhanyartht tyajet mantran asesatah || 250 || 
millatantrarthasadbhavam samastikrtalaksanam | 
samksepavistaram jiatva tato mantrt prasidhyati || 251 || 
250d mantran ] em.; mantram By* 251a °sadbhavam ] conj.; °sa - - By“ 
“After learning the Picumatatantra, and the Tilaka as well, (3) which has nothing afterwards 
(apascimam) (?), one should give up [all other] mantras without exception, like a vegetarian 
[would give up] meat. After learning the essence of the meaning of the Root Tantra, with 
[all] its characteristics brought together, both in abbreviation and at length, the mantrin 
then attains siddhi.” 
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rial.49 The Goddess opens her questions asserting that she has already heard the 
Yamalatantra,>° while other passages too draw a distinction between the Tilaka and 
the Picumata or BraYa, clear indications of the independence of this section.** Consis- 
tant with its self-identification as the “essence” (sara) and “digest” (sarigraha) of the 
BraYa, the Tilaka has the appearance of a self-contained treatise, containing concise 
accounts of topics spanning initiation, the Pledges, a mantra-system (mantroddhara) 
and its associated mandala and worship, substances and objects used in ritual, yoga, 
and more. Regardless of whether it was originally written as “part” of the BraYa, the 
Tilaka is deeply anchored in this tradition, as is illustrated by its focus upon several 
characteristic topics, such as the Nine Pantheons and the smarana-mantra.> It is pos- 
sible that the Tilaka had an independent life; however, there is insufficient evidence 


for identifying it with the Sritilakasastra cited by Abhinavagupta.>3 A Tilakatantra 


49 A striking example is the introduction of the navatmamantra, a ninefold mantra-pantheon charac- 
teristic of the Nisvdsatattvasamhita, which BraYa Lx1 appears directly or indirectly to draw upon. See the 
discussion in section 3 of this chapter. 

5° BraYa iLxi.1abe: rtumatt mahadevt bhairavt vakyam abravit | prak srutva yamalam tantram (“The men- 
struating Great Goddess, Bhairavi, spoke the following words: ‘having earlier heard the Yamalatantra, 

wal), 


5% See verses 7-8 and 250, quoted above (n. 48), and 35: 


naimittike ca devese caravo yagasangatan | 

yamale tu pura siddha[s] tilake prakatikrtah || 35 || 

“And the food offerings connected with the [Nine] Pantheons in the occasional rites, 
established earlier in the Yamalatantra, have been made explicit [here] in the Tilaka.” 


5 On the Nine Yagas, see the previous section of this chapter; on the smarana-mantra (HUM), see 
section 3 of chapter 5. 

53 In the Paratrimsikavivarana, Abhinavagupta attributes to the Sritilakasastra and the Sribhargasikhd the 
idea that assiduous practice of the “nondual” rites of heroes causes one’s glani (“lassitude, inhibition”?) 
to vanish suddenly, effecting the merger of individual identity (@vesa) into the heart of Bhairava. After 
quoting the pratika of Spandakarika 3.8 (glanir vilumpika dehe), he remarks, seyam yada jhatiti vigalita 
bhavati tada nirastapasavayantranakalanko bhairavahrdayanupravisto bhavatiti sarvathaitadabhyase yatitavyam | 
Sritilakasastre ‘yam bhavah | sribhargasikhayam api uktam (“when this very [glani] suddenly dissolves, then, 
being one who has cast off the blemish that is the bound soul’s affliction, he becomes merged into the 
heart of Bhairava. One must hence in every respect endeavor in this practice [of the adiyaga]. This 
idea is present in the Sritilakasastra; this is also stated in the Sribhargasikha’”). From the commentary 
on Paratrimsika 9cd—18ab (p. 235). BraYa Lx1 enjoins one to perform ritual with a “nondual” mental 
disposition, but no particular statement correlates closely with the idea and phrasing Abhinavagupta 
attributes to the Tilakatantra. Note for instance BraYa Lx1.26-27ab: 


kulasiddhiprasidhyartham devinam agratah sthitah | 

advaitabhavasampannas carukarmany asankitah || 26 || 

tena prasitamatrena khecarisiddhim apnuyat | 

26b agratah | corr; agrata By* °sampannas | em.; °sampanna By* 26d karmany | em.; karmamny 
By* aSankitah ] corr.; asamkitah By“ 27a prasita° ] prasita® By 
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in fact figures in lists of scriptures in the Siddhayogesvarimata and Srikanthtyasamhita, 
suggesting that there might have existed an ancient scripture by this title distinct 
from the BraYa.>4 

Evidence for the independent existence of the BraYa’s Utphullakamata and Tilaka is 
hence inconclusive, and it cannot be said with certainty that the BraYa incorporated 
previously independent treatises. Another chapter too—BraYa tiv, the Mahakala- 
mata—possesses a title matching a scripture early enough to be mentioned by Bana;*> 
but in this case as well, the grounds are insufficient for linking the texts. Nevertheless, 
internal evidence from the Tilaka chapter, in particular, suggests that new material 
was added in the course of the BraYa’s transmission, and other chapters from this 
portion of the BraYa merit similar suspicion. 

Altogether, the BraYa has the appearance of a layered and composite text, the 
production of which involved multiple individuals potentially separated in time and 
place. Nonetheless, while its language is utterly non-classical, it appears consis- 
tently so, betraying no obvious linguistic or stylistic discrepancies from section to 
section.>© This relative stylistic uniformity might point toward production within a 
single textual community, our understanding of the geographic, social, and chrono- 
logical parameters of which remains nebulous. Simplistic as it may seem to suggest 
that its primary sections represent consecutive strata in its development, this possi- 
bility appears to have merit, particularly in the case of the Addendum Tantras. As a 
working hypothesis, I would suggest that the core of the old text consists of much 


or most of BraYa 1-x.1x, to which, in the next stage, material from chapters L-Lxxx11 


“For the sake of attaining the clan siddhis, [one should remain] standing before the god- 
desses, having reached a state of nonduality, without apprehension about the rites with 
[impure] gruel; by the mere consumption of this, one would obtain the siddhi of the flying 
yoginis (khecari).” 


54 Siddhayogesvartmata 29.16d, and Srikanthtyasamhita 223, 245-246 (numbering as per the manuscript 
transcription in Jiirgen Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Revelation: An Edition and Annotated 
Translation of Malintsloklavarttika I, 1-399); the latter two lacunose verses refer to a Vidydtilaka and 
Bhairavatilaka, suggesting that tilakatantras comprised a scriptural genre, like the yamalas or matas. 

55 See the discussion of Bana in chapter 2, section 3. 

56 On the language of the text, see the remarks in the next section, and particularly the annotation to 
the critical edition in part 11. 
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was incorporated. The final stage of redaction is probably represented by the Uttara- 


and Uttarottaratantras, chapters LxxxIVv-Cl. 


4.3, ON THE PROVENANCE OF THE BRAHMAYAMALA 
DATING 


Nothing Iam presently aware of makes it possible to date the BraYa with precision. A 
variety of factors, however, points towards the sixth to eighth centuries as the period 
within it would most plausibly have been composed. Quotations of the BraYa@ in the 
Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, who flourished in the decades before and after the turn 
of the eleventh century, establish the existence of the text by this period, at the very 
latest. The distribution of Abhinavagupta’s citations, which are drawn from most 
sections of the BraYa, suggests that he knew the text in a form close to that preserved 


in the Nepalese manuscripts.°” The oldest of these was in any case copied not long 


57 Abhinavagupta cites the BraYa fifteen times in the Tantraloka; precise references are provided in 
the next chapter (nn. 1-2). In what follows, several of the passages he makes reference to are identified, 
instances spanning chapters Iv, XxI, XLIv, Lv, and (probably) Lxxx1v of the BraYa: 


1. In Tantraloka 27.21-23ab, Abhinavagupta paraphrases BraYa 1v.308-15; Tantraloka 27.22ab is in 
fact a direct quotation of Iv.308ab. In the xsts edition, Tantraloka 27.22ab reads, tilre yogah sada 
Sastah siddhido dosavarjite; yogah is however certainly a corruption of yagah. Codex By° of the 
BraYa reads tiire yagam sada sastam siddhidam dosavarjitah. The original text was perhaps tire 
yagam sada sastam siddhidam dosavarjite, and Abhinavagupta thus appears to have corrected the 
gender of yaga from neuter to masculine. In addition, Abhinavagupta refers in 27.29 to a typology 
of ritual skulls, for which the source is BraYa 1v.747-55—from a section on the subject of “the 
characteristics of skulls” (kapalalaksana). 


2. Tantraloka 4.55cd-65 makes reference to both BraYa xxr and Lv, closely paraphrasing a passage 
from the latter (see below). The relevant passage from BraYa xxi concerns the observance (vrata) 
connected with the goddess Rakta, i.e. the raktavrata. Abhinavagupta draws on this in advancing 
the idea of “self-consecration” (atmabhiseka), closely paraphrasing BraYa xx1.69cd—7oab. Note the 
text of Tantraloka 4.63cd-65: 


tatraiva ca punah srimadraktaradhanakarmani || 63 || 

vidhim proktam sada kurvan masenacarya ucyate | 

paksena sadhako ‘rdhardhat putrakah samayi tatha || 64 || 

diksayej japayogena raktadevt kramad yatah | 

guror alabhe proktasya vidhim etam samacaret || 65 || 

“And furthermore, in that very text, [the BraYa,] in the [section on the] ritual pro- 
cedure for worship of Sri Rakta, this procedure [of self-consecration] is taught; by 
practicing constantly, after a month one is called ‘acarya,’ by a fortnight, ‘sadhaka’, 
from a quarter [month], ‘putraka’, and likewise [in half that time] ‘samayin’. Since the 
goddess Rakta would bestow initiation, in due course, owing to [one’s practice of] 
mantra incantation and yoga, this is the procedure one should follow in the absence 
of the aforementioned guru.” 
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This cites BraYa xx1.69cd—70: 


dvibhih karmasamarthas tu masenacarya ucyate || 69 || 

paksena sadhako hy esa bhitale mantravigrahah | 

prathaman tu vratam hy etad raktayah parikirtitam || 70 || 

“By two [months of following the observance], he is capable of [any] action. Through 
one month, he is called ‘acarya’. By a fortnight, he becomes a sadhaka, having a body 
of mantra on this [very] earth. This is known as the first observance, of Rakta.” 


3. Note BraYa tv.26: 


evamadi-r-anekais ca prakarais tu mahesvarah | 

kurute ‘nugraham pumsam yasmasau sarvatomukhah || 26 || 

26a anekais | By>; anekaig By°By? 26c kurute ] By*By¢; kumrute By? = ‘nugraham ] em.; nu- 
graham By°By>By? = pumsam ] By?; punsim By°By* 26d yasmasau ] By°; yasya By?; 
yasma(m?) sau By? 

“And in these and many other ways, MaheSsvara bestows grace upon souls, since he 
is all-seeing.” 


Abhinavagupta rewrites this as Tantraloka 4.56cd-57ab, correcting its irregularities: 


evamadyair anekais ca prakaraih paramesvarah || 56 || 
samsarino ‘nugrhnati visvasya jagatah patih | 


Note the rewriting of 26a to avoid internal-hiatus breaking -r-, the removal of the meaningless 
tu in 26b, and the total avoidance of 26d, with its non-standard yasma for yasmat. 


4. Tantraloka 28 makes reference to a passage in BraYa xxiv, paraphrased in 28.383cd—84ab: 


Srimatpicumate coktam adau yatnena raksayet || 383 || 

pravesam sampravistasya na vicaram tu karayet | 

“And it is said in the revered Picumata that at first, one must guard entry [to the 
ritual assembly] carefully. However, one should not deliberate over one who has 
been admitted.” 


Compare with BraYa xL1v.228cd—2gab: 


adav eva na vai dadyat pravesam kasya cit priye || 228 || 

pravistena sahaikatvam bhaksitavyan na samsayah | 

“At the very first, one should not admit just anyone, my dear. [But] with someone 
who has been admitted, one should feast together as one, without a doubt.” 


5. In Tantraloka 15, Abhinavagupta cites the authority of the BraYa on the inseperability of internal 
and external worship, which he links to the dichotomy of gnosis (jfidna) and ritual action (kriyd). 
It seems possible that he had in mind a passage from BraYa Lxxx1v. Note Tantraloka 15.43cd—-44: 


nadhyatmena vind bahyam nadhyatmam bahyavarjitam || 43 || 
siddhyej jfianakriyabhyam tad dvittyam samprakasate | 
Sribrahmayamale deva iti tena nyariipayat || 44 || 


“ “Not without the spiritual (adhyatma) would the external succeed, nor the spiritual 
devoid of the external; (3) the pair finds expression through gnosis and ritual action’ 
(?)—with this [statement] the Lord has explained in the revered Brahmayamala.” 


tad dvittyam (“the second one” [i.e. adhyatma?]) or taddvittyam (“having that as its second”?) is 
problematic; Isaacson suggests, as one possibility, reading tad dvitayam (“the/that pair”), which 
is adopted in the translation above. (Personal communication, autumn 2003.) Compare with 
BraY@ LXxxiv.140: 
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afterwards, in 1052 c.E.5° Considerable historical development separates the Saivism 
of Abhinavagupta from that of the BraYa—most notably the entire corpus of Kaula 
scripture, which finds no place in the BraYa’s account of the Saiva canon—but this 
separation is difficult to quantify. Several sources of evidence nonetheless suggest 
with a high degree of probability that the BraYa existed two centuries or more prior 
to Abhinavagupta. 

By the mid-tenth century are attested works of tantric literature that place them- 
selves within the tradition of the BraY4@, illustrating that it was by this time considered 
an important authority. A Nepalese manuscript of the Bhairavamangala, a scriptural 
text ascribing itself to the tradition of the BraYa, appears on paleographic grounds 
to date to this period»? Furthermore, the Pingalamata, a scripture of the pratistha- 


60 


tantra genre that places itself in the tradition of the BraYa,°° appears to have been 


adhyatman cintayed bahyam bahyam adhyatmikam tatha | 

cakre samanabhavena tato vinyasam arabhet || 140 || 

“One should meditate upon the internal [cakra] as external, and the external likewise 
as internal. Considering [these] to be the same, one should [only] then commence 
installation [of the deities] on the cakra.” 


In the BraYa, the pair adhyatma and bahya simply refer to yogic processes and “external” ritual 
performance, respectively. In this case the correspondence with the Tantraloka citation is only 
suggestive, and Abhinavagupta might have had in mind other passages of the BraYa. Note for 
instance Lxxxvil.101 (also from the BraYa’s Uttaratantra). Here too, the text does not link jfana 
and kriyd to the adhyatma-bahya dichotomy in the manner of Abhinavagupta: 


anena vidhina devi japahomadikarmasu | 

bahyadhyatmeva mantrajfiah piijam kurvan prasidhyati || 101 || 

101b karmasu ] corr; karmasu By* 101d piijam | em.; pijyam By* 

“Through this procedure, O goddess, in mantra incantation, fire sacrifice, and other 
rites, the knower of mantras achieves siddhi, practicing both external and internal 
worship” [bahyadhyatmeva=bahyadhyatmam eva ?]. 


In the future, I intend to publish a more comprehensive discussion of Abhinavagupta’s citations of the 
BraYa. 

58 See chapter 1, section 1. 

59 Bhairavamangala, NAK 5-687 (NGMPP reel B27/21); regarding the dating of this manuscript, I am 
grateful for the learned opinion of Diwakar Acharya (personal communication, January, 2007). I quote 
the Bhairavamangala’s references to the BraYa in chapter 5 of this thesis (nn. 68, 103-4). This text is 
potentially identical to the Bhairavimangala listed in the Srikanthiyasamhita as first of the margalatantras, 
described as picutantrasamudbhava (“arising from the Picumata [i.e. Brahmayamala]”). Srikanthiyasamhita 
276 (in the numbering of Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Revelation). 

6° Note for instance the colophon of the (incomplete) Visvabharati codex of the Pirigalamata (f. 111): iti 
brahmayamale jayadrathadhikare pingalamate pratimadhikaro nama prathamaprakarane [em.; prakaranas cod.] 
caturthah (“Thus ends the fourth [chapter], entitled the ‘Section on Images’, in Book One of the Pingala- 
mata, in the Jayadratha-[yamala?] Section of the Brahmayamala’). 
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commented upon by an important mid tenth-century Saiddhantika exegete, Bhat- 


ta Narayanakantha.™ 


Finally, the first of the Jayadrathayamala’s four books gives 
much importance to the BraY@ in its description of the canon of Saiva scripture, even 
containing a chapter entitled brahmayamalanirnaya, “A Definitive Judgment on the 
Brahmayamala.” The dating of this heterogenous work is problematic; portions seem 
likely to be quite early, while its final form might postdate Abhinavagupta.® 

It is unclear how much prior to the mid-tenth century these works existed; one or 
more might belong to the ninth century, or even earlier. In any case, their attestation 
in the mid-tenth century suggests that the BraYa probably existed by the end of 
the ninth century. Its terminus ante quem can be pushed back somewhat further, 
however. As discussed in the previous chapter, there is strong evidence that the 
Buddhist Laghusamvaratantra incorporates a large tract of text from the BraYa. Should 
it prove correct that Vilasavajra quotes the Laghusamvara, the latter must have existed 
by the late eighth century; in any case, the Laghusamvara appears to have received a 
commentary in the mid-ninth century.®3 Significantly, the section incorporated into 
the Laghusamvara belongs to the Uttaratantra—in all probability a late stratum of the 
BraYa—suggesting that the BraYa existed in a redaction close to its extant form by 
the mid-eighth or early ninth century, depending upon the date of the Laghusamvara. 

Besides the aforementioned cases, which pertain with little ambiguity to the 
extant BraYa, there are more nebulous early references to a text by this title. As 
discussed in chapter two, the old Skandapurana provides a list of Saiva matrtantras, 
“Tantras of the Mother Goddesses,” that includes the BraYa (brahmam yamalam). Trans- 
mitted in a manuscript dated 810 C.E., it is the working hypothesis of its editors that 
the Skandapurana took shape in the sixth or early seventh century. It remains pos- 


sible that the Skandapurana chapter referring to the BraYa is a comparatively late 


6 Alexis Sanderson, “The Saiva Religion among the Khmers (Part I),” 441. 

6 See section 3 of chapter 3 in the present thesis. The Jayadrathayamala’s brahmayamalanirnaya chapter, 
mentioned in the previous section, is fortieth in the first satka. 

63 See the discussion of the Laghusamvara in section 4 of the previous chapter. 

64 See the discussion of the Skandapurana in chapter 2, section 2. 
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addition to the text, while it is also conceivable that the text it refers differs from the 
extant BraYa. Nonetheless, the probability seems high that this passage intimates the 
existence of some form of the extant BraY@ in the eighth century, if not considerably 
earlier. The passage contains clear reference to the Yogini cult and is to this minimal 
extent compatible with the extant BraYa. As for other early references to a “Brahma- 
yamala,” a hymn entitled Bhairavtvardhamanaka, of which several manuscript folios 
appear to date to the early ninth century, refers to the Goddess as “Brahmayamala,” 
apotheosis of the scripture by this name.° 

The grounds for establishing the BraYa’s terminus post quem appear tentative. 
While it is difficult to imagine that the BraYa@ existed as we have it in the sixth century, 
this cannot be ruled out entirely: the old Skandapurana, the inscription of Gangdhar, 
Dharmakirti’s reference to dakinitantras, and allusion to tantric goddess worship in 
early seventh-century literary sources leave open the possibility that a tantric Saiva 
cult of yoginis, and perhaps a “Brahmayamala,” existed in this period. It is not until 
the early eighth-century Malatimadhava of Bhavabhiti, however, that a yogini cult of 
the type described in Vidyapitha tantras finds detailed attestation in reliably dated 
sources. Buddhist yoginitantras come into evidence only from around the mid-eighth 
century, as discussed previously; and the Laghusamvara—comparatively early in this 
corpus—appears to draw not only upon the BraYa, but on several Saiva scriptures of 
the Vidyapitha.°° How much earlier the latter sources might have existed is unclear, 
however. 

A vast text, the BraYa provides substantial material of potential value for situating 
it in chronological relation to the extant Saiva literature. Being an influential early 


scripture, the BraYa is mentioned by name in a variety of sources, while its indirect 


65 Sanderson remarks that “the Bhairavivardhamanaka, the hymn to the Goddess of which some folios 
are preserved with the Paramesvara codex of A.D. 827/28 ... knows a Brahmayamala, Visnuyamala, and 
Rudrayamala, since it refers to the Goddess as the embodiment of these (f. 53r1): tvam brahmayamala 
tvam visnuyamala tvam rudrayamala.” “History through Textual Criticism,” 19 (n. 21). 

66 Sanderson identifies borrowings in the Laghusamvara from the Siddhayogesvarimata, BraYa, Tantra- 
sadbhava, and the Yoginisaficara of the Jayadrathayamala, which appear to comprise the oldest major extant 
scriptures of the Vidyapitha. See “History through Textual Criticism,” 41-47. 
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influence can also be identified in some cases. In addition, early though it may be, 
the BraYa describes a vast and diverse scriptural canon, providing a detailed picture 
of the forms of Saivism it claims to transcend. Internal evidence from the domains of 
ritual, doctrine, cosmology and so forth also provide indications of the text’s relative 
archaism, although considerable work remains to be done in these areas. 

BraYa xxxvi1—the srotanirnayapatala,°” “Chapter on the Streams [of Revelation” ]— 
maps out the canon of Saivism, providing a valuable catalog of tantric Saiva scrip- 
tures that it classifies according to three primary “streams” (srota[s]): those of the 
vamatantras, siddhantatantras, and bhairavatantras (TABLES 4.2—4). Both of the latter are 
twofold; the siddhantatantras include Siva-division (bheda) and rudra-division scrip- 
tures, while the bhairavatantras are divided into Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha texts.°° 
The BraYa therefore presupposes varieties of tantric Saiva literature that appear to 
have existed by the early seventh century.°9 In addition, reference is made to Vais- 
nava tantras of the Paficaratra, the titles of which appear at least partly spurious 
(TABLE 4.3).”° Although the extant literature of the Vaisnava Paficaratra does not 
seem especially ancient, the Paficaratra tradition itself is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata, presumably in a pre-tantric variety; it does not seem possible at present to 
determine the antiquity of its earliest tantric literature, making the relevance of its 
mention in the BraYa unclear.7! Absent from the BraYa’s account of the Saiva canon 
are Buddhist tantras and Saiva scriptures likely to belong to Kaula traditions. These 


absences need not be read in strictly historical terms; yet the latter in particular would 


67 In the vast majority of its occurences, srotas (“stream, current”) is thematized as an a-stem (srota) 
in the BraYa; “srotra” is also very common, although this is potentially a scribal corruption. 

6 On the BraYa’s conception of the Saiva canon, see chapter 5 of the present thesis, passim. TABLES 
4.2-4 provide lists of the texts mentioned in BraYa xxxvi1. 

69 As reviewed previously, the early seventh-century Buddhist author Dharmakirti appears to refer to 
vamatantras. Early-seventh-century inscriptions make reference to the initiation of kings into mandalas 
apparently of the Saivasiddhanta, the tradition for which siddhantatantras are the scriptural authorities. 
Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism,” 8—10 (n. 6). 

7 That the titles given for Vaisnava tantras are spurious is suggested by their generic nature—e.g. 
Paficaratravidhana (“Tantra of the Paficaratra Rites”) and Vaikunthavidhi (“Tantra of the Rites of Visnu’s 
Heaven”)—as well as their apparent lack of attestation. 

7*On some of the problems of dating Paficaratrika literature, see Sanderson, “History through Tex- 
tual Criticism,” 35, 38 (n. 50). 
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be difficult to reconcile with a ninth- or tenth-century period of composition, when 


Kaula traditions were prevalent.7* Additionally, the BraYa’s very model of the scrip- 


tural canon seems archaic, for it displays no awareness of the five-stream model of 


Saiva revelation that became normative.73 


TABLE 4.2: Siddhantatantras of the Middle Stream (madhyamasrotas) according to BraYa@ xxxvut 


SIVABHEDA 


Sarvakamika 
Yogodbhava 
Acintya 
Karana 

Ajita 
Diptabha 
Siksma 
Sahasra 
Amsuma[n] 
Suprabha 


RUDRABHEDA (list 1) 
Vijaya 

Nisvasa 
Svayambhuva 
Vathula 
Candrahasa 
Raurava 

Makuta 

Viresa 

Agneya (conj.; tatha canyam cod.) 
Candrajfiana 

Bimba 

Prodgita 

Lalita 

Siddhi 

Santanaka 
Sarvodgita 

Kirana 

Paramesvara 


RUDRABHEDA (list 2) 
Vijaya 

Nisvasa (em.; visvasa cod.) 
Svayambhuva 
Virabhadra 

Agneya 

Raurava 

Makotya 
Candrabhasa 
tviramvaundt 

Jhana 

Mukhabimba 
Prodgita 

Lalita 

Siddhi 

Santana 

Kirana 

Sarvodgita 
Paramesvara 


Little of the extant Saiva literature can be said on strong grounds to predate 


the BraYa. Nonetheless, several siddhantatantras that survive or are quoted in early 


7 Incidentally, while the BraYa does not refer to Buddhism, the Matasara—a Kaula text placing itself 
in the tradition of the BraYa—in its fourth chapter makes clear reference to initiation into Buddhist 


tantras: 


siddhante diksita ye ca vaisnave ye ca diksita | 
paticasrotodbhave tantre sammohe caiva diksita | 
saure ca garude devi bauddhe ye caiva diksitah | 
athapi pasavah sarve asmin tantre na dtksita | 


asmin | em.; yasmin cod. 


tantre na ] em.; tantrena cod. 


“Those initiated into the siddhanta-, and those initiated into the Vaisnava, Saura, Garuda, 
or Buddhist [fantras]—the tantra[s] arising from the Five Streams—and those initiated into 
the [vama] Sammoha, all of them are still bound souls, [for they are] not initiated into this 


tantra.” 


NAK 3-379, f. 37, lines 1-2; transcription courtesy of Somadeva Vasudeva. 
73 See chapter 5, section 4, and TABLES 4.2-4, 5.2. 
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TABLE 4.3: Tantras of the Left Stream (vamasrotas) and Lower Stream (adhahsrotas) 
NORTHERN STREAM LOWER STREAM 


Sammoha Vibhiti 

tbhavat Adhyaya SUBDIVISIONS OF THE 

Nayottara Makuta MAKUTATANTRA: 

Saukra Narasimhavidhana 
vidhanam ksetrakalpana (?) 
vivarantargatakalpas 
Varahavidhii (em.; yarahasya vidhi cod.) 
Paficaratravidhana 
Vaikunthavidhi 
Garudavidhana 
bhiitantradi 
osadhikalpas 
rasayanavidhi[s] 


TABLE 4.4: Bhairavatantras of the Right Stream (daksindsrotas) 


VIDYAPITHA MANTRAPITHA 


EIGHT BHAIRAVAS: EIGHT YAMALAS: OTHER: 


Svacchanda Rudrayamala Prapaficayoginijala Virabhairava 
Krodha Skandayamala _Yoginijala Candabhairava 
Unmatta Brahmayamala Yoginithrdaya Gudikabhairava (conj.; 
Ugra Visnuyamala Siddha gudakabhairava cod.) 
Kapalin Yamayamala Mantramalini Mahaviresabhairava 
Jhankara Vayuyamala Aghoresi 
Sekhara Kuberayamala = AghoreSvari 
Vijaya Indrayamala Kridaghoresi 

Lakinikalpa 

Mari 

Mahamari 

Ugravidyagana 


Bahuriipa (twofold) 
Aghorastra 
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sources are listed in BraYa xxxvu: the Nisvasa, Kirana, Paramesvara, Rauraval[sitrasa- 

ngraha], and. Svayambhuvalsiitrasangraha].’”* In only one case thus far identified does 

a parallel passage shed further light on relative chronology: it would appear that 

the BraYa has incorporated a passage from the Nisvasatattvasamhita, whether directly 

or through an intermediary source. The relevant text is Nisvasottara 1.10-13, and 
TABLE 4.5: A parallel passage in the Brahmayamala and Nisvasatattvasamhita 


NISVASATANTRA, UTTARASUTRA 1.10-13. BRAHMAYAMALA LXI.272cd—75ab 


iSvara uvaca | 


ukarah prakrtir jfhleya akarah prakrtir jheya 

yakarah purusah smrtah | yakarah purusah smrtah || 272 || 
vakaro niyatir vidyal vakaro niyatim vindyal 
lakarah kala ucyate || 10 || lakarah kala ucyate | 
mayatattvam makaras tu mayatattvam makaram tu 
ksakaro vidya eva tu | ksakaro vidya eva ca || 273 || 
rakara isvaro jfieyo repham iSam iti prokto 
hakaras tu sadasivah || 11 || hakaras tu sadasivah | 
dehavyapi ca navamo dehavyapi tu navamah 

Saktis ca daSama smrta | karanah paramesvarah || 274 || 
akathyas ca aruipi ca etat tattveSvaram devam 
karana sa Sivah parah || 12 || tritattvoktam prakalpayet | 

ete tattvah samakhyatah 272c ukarah | By°?; ukara By*” 
sadasivasamudbhavah | prakrtir ] em.; prakrti By* 

~ “ r eva jagat sarvam 273a vakaro ] em.; vakara By* 
presyapresyafi caracaram || 13 || vindyal ] em.; vindya By* 


273 °tattvam | em.; °tatva By* 

274b hakaras | em.; hakaros By* 

274c navamah | em.; navamo By* 

275a tattveSvaramem.; conj.; tattesvaram By° 
275b °tattvoktam ] em.; °tattvokta By® 


BraYa Lx1.272cd—-75 (TABLE 4.575), the latter belonging to the BraYa’s sangrahasitra 
chapter referred to earlier. This passage places the nine syllables of a mantra called 
“The Ninefold” (navatman) in correlation to a hierarchy of reality levels (tattva)—a 


nine-tattva series that appears characteristic of the Nisvasa corpus (TABLE 4.6a).7° In 


74On the evidence for the antiquity of these five siddhantatantras, see Goodall, Bhatta Ramakantha’s 
Commentary, xxxvi-xlvii. 

75 The text tabulated from the Nisvasottara is as given in the provisional edition circulated among 
participants of the “Workshop on Early Saivism” (Pondicherry, January 2007); see the discussion of the 
Nisvasa in chapter 3, section 2. 

76 This series of nine tattvas is, for instance, presented in relation to the nine constituents of the letter 
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the BraYa, however, this particular nine-tattva series (TABLE 4.7a) is unusual; iSvara- 
tattva, the seventh of the series, figures only rarely in the BraYa’s accounts of the 
“pervasion” (vydpti) or “purification” (Sodhana) of the tattvas. In this position, the 
BraYa normally places the Saktitattva, between the vidyatattva and sadasiva (TABLES 
4.7c-f). The particular nine-tattva series correlated with the navatman mantra occurs 
elsewhere only in BraYa Lv (TABLE 4.7b). More significantly, the Nisvdsa’s navatman 
mantra is wholly anomalous in the BraY4a, despite the latter’s affinity for all things 
ninefold. This combination of factors suggests that the BraY@ has assimilated material 
concerning the navatman mantra from another source, the obvious candidate being 
the Nisvasa’s Uttarasiitra. The date of the latter could thus provide the terminus post 
quem for the composition of the BraYa. This reveals relatively little about the period 
of BraYa’s composition, unfortunately, for some sections of the Nisvasa could date 


even to the fifth century c.£.7”—a period improbably early for the BraYa. 


TABLE 4.6: The Navatman Mantra in the Nisvasottara and the Vidyaraja of the Svacchandatantra 


(b) Purification of the Thirty-six and Nine 


(a) The tattvas of the navatman Tattvas with the syllables of the ‘King of Vidya- 
mantra, according to the mantras’ (vidyaraja), according to Svacchanda- 
Nisvdsottara tantra 5.4-11 
TATTVA AKSARA 36 TATTVAS AKSARA 9 TATTVAS 
parasiva 
Sakti 
‘dehavyapin’ H? Sakti pranava? Siva 
sadasiva HA sadasiva HA sadasiva 
isvara RA isvara RA isvara 
vidya KSA vidya KSA vidya 
maya MA maya MA maya 
kala LA kala, kala LA kala 
niyati VA niyati, vidya VA niyati 
purusa YA purusa, raga YA purusa 
prakrti U ksiti-prakrti U prakrti 


While it is hence likely that at least one of the earliest siddhantatantras predates the 


a, and nine parts of the body, in the Nisvasa’s Nayasitra (1.1-20). 
77 See chapter 3, n. 3. 
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TABLE 4.7: The Nine Tattvas in the BraYa 


(a) The ‘Lord of Nine Tattvas’ 
(navatattvesvara) according to 


(b) Nine goddess clans (kula) 
and corresponding tattvas in 


BraY@ Lx1 BraYa Lv 
TATTVA AKSARA TATTVA KULA 
paramesvara “dehavyapin’ Siva 
sadasiva HA sadasiva devis 
isvara RA isvara bhaginis 
vidya KSA vidya Sivas 
maya MA maya — rudradakinis? 
kala LA kala dakinis? 
niyati VA vidya diitis 
purusa YA purusa yoginis 
prakrti U prakrti matrs 


(c) Pervasion of the tattvas by the Nine 
Saktis according to BraYa@ xx1x.225-28 


(d) Pervasion of the tattvas by the Nine 
Saktis according to BraYa@ xx1x.229-34 


TATTVA MANTRADEVATA TATTVA MANTRADEVATA 
parasiva Sadasiva sadasiva Mahocchusma (PA) 
sadasiva Mahocchusma (PA) Sakti Candaksi (kA) 
candra Candaksi (KA) vidya Karalini (DE) 
aditya Karalini (DE) maya Rakta (ca) 
kala Rakta (cA) kala astras 
prthot Karala (11) kala Karala (11) 
apas Dantura (NT) niyati Dantura (NT) 
tejas Bhimavaktra (svA) purusa Bhitmavaktra (svA) 
vayu Mahabala (HA) prakrti Mahabala (HA) 


(e) Purification of the tattvas accord- 
ing to BraYa xxxi1 


(f) Purification of the Nine Pantheons 
according to BraYa xxxvi (tattvadiksa) 


TATTVA MANTRADEVATA TATTVA MANTRADEVATA 
Siva Bhairava Siva Siva 
sadasiva Mahocchusma sadasiva Bhairava-Bhairavi 
Sakti Candaksi Sakti Mahesvari 
vidya Karala isvara Brahmanti 
maya Rakta vidya Vaisnavi 
kala astras maya Kaumari 
niyati Ditis kala Vivasvati 
purusa Yoginis niyati Mahendri 
prakrti Matrs purusa Camunda 


prakrti Para Sakti 
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BraYa, the chronology of the BraYa relative to other early Saiva literature is elusive. 
As mentioned in the previous chapter, the BraYa refers by name to several vama- 
tantras, including the extant Vimasikha—a text not among the earliest of its genre, 
yet nonetheless potentially quite old. There are, furthermore, faint indications of 
influence from the cult of the Four Sisters upon aspects of the BraYa.7* As for the 
relationship between the BraYa and the Svacchandatantra, the evidence I am currently 
aware of is not especially strong. The former does list the latter in its account of 
the canon; but the evidence from texts lists must be treated with caution, as the 
case of the Siddhayogesvarimata and BraY@ illustrates (discussed below). On the other 
hand, preliminary analysis of cosmological materials suggests that the BraYa could 
be archaic in comparison to the Svacchandatantra. For instance, like the BraYa, the 
Svacchandatantra draws upon the Nisvdsa’s navatman mantra, placing a series of nine 
tattvas in relation to the syllables of the navatman. However, the Svacchandatantra 
version also correlates the series to the thirty-six tattva system normative in later 
Saivism (TABLE 4.6b)—a system absent from both the Nisvdsa and BraYa.79 

There are possible grounds for considering the BraYa’s principal male deity, 
Kapalisabhairava, secondary in the historical development of Saivism to Svacchanda- 
bhairava. Kapalisa is first attested as an important rudra in the Nisvasaguhya, heading 
the Hundred Rudras at the level of the “fire of time” (kalagni), at the base of the hi- 
erarchy of world levels (bhuvana).®° Kapalisa the rudra is presumably an early form 
of the deity who figures as first of the eight bhairavas in the mandala of Svaccha- 
nda, according to the Svacchandatantra.** He attains the apex of his cultic status as 


supreme Bhairava of the BraYa, alongside Aghoresi—who is the goddess consort of 


78 In the previous chapter, see n. 39 in the discussion of vamatantras. 

79 Note that although the BraYa does not attest the thirty-six tattva series that becomes standard in 
Saiva exegetical literature, all of the tattvas included in this schema do find mention at one point or 
another in the text, in its various non-standardized tattva series. 

8° The list of the Hundred Rudras (Satarudra) begins, satarudrani me srnu | kapaligo hy ajo buddhah 
vajradehah pramardanah (Nisvasaguhya 7.82bcd). 

81 In the Svacchandatantra, the eight bhairavas (bhairavastaka) forming the primary entourage of Svac- 
chanda are headed by Kapalisabhairava; the remaining seven are Sikhivahana, Krodharaja, Vikarala, 
Manmatha, Meghanada, Somaraja, and Vidyaraja. The names and mantras of the Eight are given in 
Svacchandatantra 1.76cd-86; cf. 2.117—-22. 
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Svacchandabhairava as well—in the form of Canda Kapalini. The BraYa’s convention 
for naming a new officiant suggests that Kapalisa might have usurped the position 
of Svacchandabhairava: during consecration, when the flower cast by the candidate 
falls upon the central god, he receives the name Svacchandabhairava, rather than be- 
ing named after the BraYa’s own Kapaliga—an apparent carryover from the cult of 
Svacchanda.*? 

Within the Vidyapitha, the relation between the BraYa and the Trika Siddha- 
yogesvarimata remains an open question.®3 Possessing distinct pantheons, these texts 
nonetheless share much in the domain of ritual, both being decidedly kapalika and 
siddhi-oriented scriptures instrinsically connected with the cult of yoginis in what 
appears to be an archaic form. The Siddhayogesvarimata’s account of the Saiva canon 
lists the Brahmayamala.5+ However, as Judit Torzs6k points out, the BraYa might also 
refer to the Siddhayogesvarimata, for it mentions a Vidyapitha text by the title Siddha— 
one of several names by which Abhinavagupta cites the Siddhayogesvartmata.*5 This 
circularity, which owes perhaps to ongoing revision or idealized text lists, suggests 
the need for weighing multiple types of evidence in determining relative chronology, 
evidence that appears lacking in this case. The BraYa does, however, contain material 
concerning the Three Saktis (Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri) that might potentially shed 


light on the cultic background of the Siddhayogesvarimata’s triad (trika) of goddesses.*° 


82 BraYa XxxIII.165-66: 


bhairave tu yada puspam patate pirvvacoditam | 

Saktindm tu tada tasya namam vai kalpayed budhah || 165 || 
svacchandabhairavo nama tada tasya prajayate | 
bhairavyam tu yada pata saktibhairavasamjnakah || 166 || 


There would seem to be a textual problem here, for 165cd appears misplaced (perhaps it followed 
166cd?), or even interpolated; 166ab seems to intended to follow 165ab. 

In BraYa tv, in the section explicating initiatory kinship based upon the flower-cast of the initiand, 
the applicable clans are those of the Eight Mothers and “Bhairava,” of whom no particular form is 
specified. This passage is quoted in part in chapter 2 (n. 14). 

83 As mentioned in the previous chapter, the Siddhayogesvarimata survives only in a short recension 
missing a significant amount of the material attributed to it by Kashmiri authors. See Térzsék, “Doctrine 
of Magic Female Spirits,” iv—v. 

84 Siddhayogesvarimata 29.18a. 

85 This is pointed out by Térzsok, ibid., ix (n. 42). 

86 Worship of the Three Saktis comprises the subject of Lxxxim (the saktitrayavidhanapatala). Potentially 
relevant material is found in BraYa@ Lxxx as well. In this fascinating chapter’s discussion of the origins 
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More can be said concerning the relation of the BraYa with another major Vidya- 
pitha scripture: the Tantrasadbhava of the Trika, a text which explicitly situates itself 
in the tradition of the Siddhayogesvarimata.’” There are several indications that the 
Tantrasadbhava postdates the BraYa as well. While the Tantrasadbhava makes no men- 


tion of a “Brahmayamala,” it does refer to the yamalatantras as a genre.*® Given that the 


of the skull-staff (khatvangotpatti), the various elements of the archetypal skull-staff of Bhairava are 
described in homological relation (adhidaiva) to a hierarchy of divinities and cosmological spheres. In 
particular, the three prongs of the trident (trisala) that caps the skull-staff are said to be presided over 
by the Three Saktis. BraYa@ Lxxx.172-73ab: 


yat trisiiloparistat tu tatra saktitrayam viduh | 

vama jyestha ca raudri ca vamadaksinamadhyagah || 172 || 

uparistat Sivam santam sthitam sarvasya murdhani | 

172a °oparistat ] em.; °oparista By* 172c jyestha ] corr; jestha By* 172d °madhya- 
gah ] em.; °madhyagam By° __173a uparistat ] em.; uparista By* 

“There, above the trident, are known to be the Three Saktis—Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri, 
on the left, right, and middle. Situated above, overhead all, is the quiescent Siva.” 


Visualization of the triad of goddesses—Para, Parapara, and Apara—upon the prongs of a trident 
features in the initiation mandala of the Siddhayogesvartmata, a fundamental work of the Trika; see 
Sanderson, “The Visualization of the Deities of the Trika,” 39. It is conceivable that the material cited 
above from the BraYa provides an early precedent for this aspect of the Trika, the goddesses of which 
might have had their identities grafted upon those of the Three Saktis of early Saivism—Vami, Jyestha, 
and Raudzi. 

Note that BraYa xxvu, the Saktitritayayagapatala, concerns a different triad of saktis: that of Vama, 
Madhyama, and Daksina, who in BraYa xxxvur are described as presiding over the three primary 
streams of scriptural revelation and their practitioners. 

87 See chapter 5 in the present thesis, n. 100. 

88 Tantrasadbhava 1.11-12, 34cd—-35ab: 

Srutva vedam maya tantra rahasyam giidhagocarah | 
vamadaksinamargas ca yamalas tu anekadha || 11\| 
siddhantas ca suresana dasastadasabhedatah | 
laksakotivibhagena kotayas tu anekadha || 12\| 
siddhayogesvaritantre Satakotipravistare | 
miilatantre mahasiitre siitradvayavinirgatam || 13 || 


tantraikam tu mahajfianam yonyarnavasamudbhavam 


na Srutam srotum icchami tantrasadbhavam uttamam || 14 || 


ye maya kathitas tantra vamadaksinayamalah || 34|| 
rudrabhedas tatha devi sivabhedas tathaiva ca | 


11a vedam | TskTskh. veda Ts® tantra ] Tsk"; rudra Tsk; - dra Ts8; rudra em. Dyczkowski 11b 


°gocarah | TskTskh; ---Ts8  11¢ vama® ] TskTs‘h; -- Ts® 13 stitradvayavinirgatam | Ts<Ts‘*; 
2? Ts8 mahajfianam ] Tsk"; maya jhatam Ts‘Ts® 14b yonyarnava® ] em.; yonyarnava® 
Ts‘Ts"Ts8  °samudbhavam ] Ts‘Ts8; - - - - Tsk* 34 kathitas ] em; kathitam Ts‘; kathita 
Ts*Ts8 


MSS as reported by Dyczkowski; the edition proposed above is highly provisional. Cf. Tantrasadbhava 
25.301: 


samanyam sarvatantresu vamadaksinayamale | 
vidyapithe ‘pi devesi brhadgranthe tu siicitah || 301] 
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extant lists of yamalas almost all feature the BraY@, this alone might suggest that the 
latter was known in some form to the redactors of the Tantrasadbhava. Furthermore, 
the Tantrasadbhava once makes reference to a text called the Dvddasasahasra (“[Tantra] 
of Twelve-thousand [Verses]”), an epithet of the Bra Ya.®9 So far I have identified only 
three verses shared by the two texts, with no obvious indications of the direction of 
redaction. In the first case, the context is that of the initiatory Pledges (samaya), which 
one might expect any number of scriptures to share—and indeed the Siddhayogesvari- 
mata contains the same verse.?° Similarly, the texts share a verse listing eight sacred 
sites (pitha).9* In the third case, which concerns chomma, a garbled Tantrasadbhava 


verse would be impossible to reconstruct but for its parallel in the BraYa.9? None of 


89 Tantrasadbhava 1.234a. This passage comes at the end of a list of deities, which it links to a text 
called the Dvadasasahasra: 


anena kramayogena paficasanam samudbhavah || 232 || 
kathita devadevena karyakaranabhedatah | 

evam dvadasasahasre prthagdharaprakirtitam | 

namani rudrasamghasya siicitaniha parvati || 234 || 


Text as consituted in the draft edition of Dyczkowski. 
9° BraYa LX1.121: 


na nagnam vanitam pasyen na capi prakatastanim | 

nalokayet pasukridam ksudrakarman na karayet || 121 || 

pasyen ] em.; pasye By*  °kridam ] em.; °krida By* 

This is identical to Tantrasadbhava 9.543: 

na nagnam vanitam pasyen na capi prakatastanim | 

nalokayet pasukridam ksudrakarmam na karayet || 543 || 

nagnam ] Tsk; naglam Ts“Ts8 prakatastanim ] TskTs**; prakatasanim Ts8 °kridam ] em.; °kridam 
Ts‘Ts8; °krida Ts" ksudra° ] TskTs8; ksudre Ts*" 

(mss as reported by Dyczkowski.) This verse also occurs as Siddhayogesvarimata 6.47c¢d-48ab. 


9* See chapter 2, section 2 (n. 88). 
% BraYa LV.103-4: 


potangety abhivadanam pratipotange pratyabhivadanam | 

yogininam tu viranam narisety abhivadanam | 

pratinarisasabdena procyate prativadanam || 103 || 

ekangulidarsanat svagatam dvabhyam susvagatam | 

kosthapravistenangusthena ksemamudra vidhtyate || 104 || 

103a potangety ] By“By°; potange(tt?)y By® 103b pratipotange ] By*By?; pratipotanga® By° _ praty- 
abhivadanam | By?; pratyabhivadanam By“By?By° 103d narisety ] By°By®; narisebhy ByS — 104¢ 
kostha® ] By>; kosta° By* 

Notes: In By®, 1ogab is missing, while 104cd is in the lower margin, possibly by original scribe. By‘ 
skips from 103c (pratina($a?)...) to 105¢ (... smrse padam). 


Cf. Tantrasadbhavatantra 18.18cd-19: 


pottangety abhivadanam pratyottunge pratikrtam || 18 || 
ekamgulidarsanat svagatam dvabhyam susvagatam | 
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these isolated cases seems to warrant the assumption of direct borrowing. 

More substantially, the twenty-first chapter of the Tantrasadbhava includes in its 
“treasury of vidya-mantras” (vidyakosa) the following: OM CAMUNDE KAPALINI SVAHA, 
described as the “root mantra” (mailamantra) of Aghoresi. This is remarkably similar 
to the Nine Syllable Vidya (navaksara vidya) of the same Goddess in the BraYa: om 
HUM CANDE KAPALINI SVAHA. The Tantrasadbhava describes several inflected forms 
of Aghoresi’s vidya utilizing the vocative CANDE, rather than camunde, echoing still 
more closely the BraYa’s nine-syllable vidya.% It seems likely that the Tantrasadbhava 
draws on the tradition of the BraYa with these mantras, although this cannot be 
stated categorically. Even more suggestive of a direct link between the texts is Tantra- 
sadbhava 19. This chapter’s first section concerns sacred topography, mapping out a 
network of eight “fields” (ksetra), “secondary fields” (upaksetra), and “meeting points” 
(sandoha), for which presiding goddesses, male “field guardians” (ksetrapala), and 
sacred trees are enumerated. This system’s eight ksetras map precisely to the eight 


sacred cremation grounds enumerated in BraYa@ LxxxIv (TABLE 4.10).°4+ In addtion, 


kosthapratibimba cangust[h]am ksemamudra vidhiyate || 19 || 


NAK 5-445 (NGMPP reel A44/2), f. 122r. It seems likely that the text of Brahmayamala Lv.103ab and 104 
underlies this, with the significant absence of Lv.103cdef. Among the sources at my disposal presently, 
the text of 103ab is found elsewhere only in the Laghusamvara, in which potangint, potangt, and pratipota- 
ngt occur as mudras in 22.5, and in a closely related chomma passage of 24: potangyabhivadanam pratipota- 
ngt pratyabhivadanam (printed as prose in the Sarnath edition, v. 1, p. 126). On the latter Bhavabhatta 
rather unhelpfully comments, 


potangy abhivadanam iti | abhivadanasya samjfia potangisabdah | pratipotangt pratyabhivadanam 
iti pratyabhivadanam punar vandanavisesah | 

“...The word potangt is a convention for ‘greetings’; ... pratyabhivadanam is again a partic- 
ular type of paying respects.” 


Ibid. (text repunctuated). 

%3 For instance, the hrdaya or “heart” mantra is described as having the taraka (“savior”) in the be- 
gining, then the word CANDE, ending with nada (=NAMAH?) (candeti tarakadyam ca nadantam hrdayam 
param, Tantrasadbhava 21.156cd). That the taraka is HUM is suggested in BraYa xx1m1, which describes the 
taraka as the Root Mantra (milamantra) of Bhairava, when conjoined with its ancillaries (tarakam yan 
maya proktam vaktranetrangasamyutam | bhairavasya samakhyatam milamantram na samsayah, 54). 

%4 Tantrasadbhava 19.4cd-s5ab: 

prayaga varuna kolla attahasa jayantika || 4 || 

caritraikamrakaé caiva kotivarsam tu castamam | 

aindridisi samarabhya yavad tSanagocaram || 5 || 

jiiatavyam ksetravinyasam mantrina tu yathakramam | 

°aikamrakas | em.; °ekamrakas Mss 6b mantrina ] em.; mantrinam Mss 


(Mss as reported by Dyczkowski.) On the sacred geography of the BraYa, see the next section of this 
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the Tantrasadbhava organizes the goddesses of these and the subsidiary sacred places 
into clans (kula) presided over by the Four Devis and Four Ditis of the BraYa’s core 
pantheon—deities who have no cultic significance in the Tantrasadbhava. For instance, 
belonging to the clan of Mahabala, fourth of the Ditis in the BraYa, are the goddess 
Karnamoti, who presides over the eighth ksetra, Kotivarsa; Cipitanasa, of the eighth 
upaksetra, Rajagrha; and Carmamunda at Pundravardhana, eighth of the sandohas. 

On these grounds it appears probable that the Tantrasadbhava postdates the BraYa. 
The dating of the Tantrasadbhava is itself problematic; according to Sanderson, it is 
one of several Vidyapitha tantras, including the BraYa, drawn upon by the Buddhist 
Laghusamvara.9> This could suggest that a significant interval of time separates the 
BraYa and the Laghusamvara, with the Tantrasadbhava belonging to the intervening 
period. 

The BraYa contains a single potential reference to a work of non-tantric Sanskrit 
literature. A verse in the revelation narrative of chapter one predicts that the BraYa 
shall become as famous as the Saptasatani (“The [Text of] Seven Hundred [Verses]”).%° 
The possibility seems significant that the text alluded to is none other than the 
Durgasaptasati (“Seven-hundred Verses on Durga”)—the Devimahatmya of the Marka- 
ndeyapurana. A work exceptionally well-known in latter medieval India, it appears 
fitting that the Devimahatmya would be singled out as emblematic of popularity— 
although it is unclear how early it attained this status. There is little to base this 
identification upon, however; all other texts mentioned in the revelation narrative 


appear to be tantras.°7 Would the BraYa know the Devimahatmya, this could have 


chapter. 

95 While this is certainly plausible, the primary textual parallel adduced in evidence is comparatively 
short, making the case less unambiguous than those of the BraYa and Siddhayogesvarimata. Sanderson 
identifies nineteen padas from Tantrasadbhava 16 as the source of material in Laghusamvara 41. He 
also identifies “related” passages in Laghusamvara 18 and Tantrasadbhava 16, and two verses redacted 
from chapter seven of the latter into Laghusamvara 49. “History through Textual Criticism,” 44. In a 
presentation at the 13th World Sanskrit Conference, Ronald Davidson reportedly called into question 
the possibility that the Tantrasadbhava is the source of any material in the Laghusamvara; both his and 
Sanderson’s arguments await publication. 

96 BraY@ 1.115-16ab. 

97 It might also be mentioned that another famous work—Hala’s anthology of Prakrit verses—bears 
the designation Sattasai (=Sankrit Saptasati). 
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significant chronological implications: long held to be a work of the sixth century, 
or even earlier, Yuko Yokochi questions the basis for this, and argues that the Devi- 
mahatmya might instead belong to the latter part of the eighth century.” 

Significant uncertainties thus surround both the absolute and relative chronolo- 
gies of the BraYa, further complicated by the fact that the text appears to have multi- 
ple strata. It does seem highly likely that the BraYa, in a form close to that preserved 
in its oldest Nepalese codex, existed at some point in the eighth century, while I see 
no grounds for ruling out a seventh-century dating, especially for the older portions 
of the text. This period in fact appears quite plausible. The possibility that some form 
of the BraYa existed in the sixth century also merits consideration, especially given 
its mention in the old Skandapurana, while it is also not impossible that the BraYa 
continued to develop into the early ninth century; this possibility depends upon the 


dating of sources such as the Laghusamvara and Tantrasadbhava. 


GEOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL HORIZONS 


One might expect a text as vast as the BraYa to offer clues into its region of origin, 
and it is hoped that further study from a variety of perspectives will yield such in- 
formation. At the present juncture, I would assert little more than that the text seems 
unlikely to herald from the far south or far north and northwest of the subcontinent. 

In its first chapter, the BraYa@ provides an unusually detailed account of its “de- 
scent” (avatara) or revelation. Mentioning numerous individuals, this narrative tac- 
itly acknowledges the role of human agency—through the medium of the tantric 
guru—in the production of scriptural literature. More will be said in the subsequent 
chapter concerning the model of scripture accommodating this. Idealized though the 
BraYa’s account of revelation certainly is, some of the personages and places men- 
tioned appear entirely realistic. More than twenty-five individuals are referred to, 
the majority of whom have their castes and regions of origin specified (TABLE 4.8). 


Most are designated by initiatory name alone; for several, however, additional in- 


98 See chapter 2, n. 103, in the present thesis. 
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formation is provided: a pre-initiatory name, native village, and/or the name of a 
parent. These cases comprise the brahmin Sridhara of Kuruksetra, near Delhi, whose 
initatory name is Kapalabhairava; Candabhairava, an Atharvaveda-school (atharvana- 
sakha) brahmin from the village Brhodari, of Sindh in modern Pakistan; Amantri of 
Ujjayini (modern Ujjain, M.P.), a.k.a. Svacchandabhairava, son of the brahmin woman 
Deika; and Sattika or Santika?? of Kanavira village, close to Prayaga (near modern 
Allahabad, U.P.), the daughter of a chandoga-school brahmin, Meghadatta. Sattika is 
none other than the goddess Bhairavi herself, manifesting in the world of mortals on 
account of a curse. She recovers her divinity through ritual perfection, and then sets 
in motion the descent of “scriptural wisdom” (jfiana) that culminates in the BraYa. 

The narrative of revelation places these and the other, more anonymous individ- 
uals mentioned within a cosmic temporal framework: Bhairava teaches the Goddess 
the scriptural wisdom in its unabridged form of 125,000 verses at the beginning of 
a particular Kaliyuga, and she transmits this to Sridhara or Kapalabhairava in the 
second Tretayuga thereafter. Kapalabhairava transmits an abbreviated redaction of 
24,000 verses to his disciple, Devadatta or Padmabhairava, who further reduces the 
text to twelve-thousand in the Dvaparayuga, at the juncture of the Kali age. This 
would appear to be the BraYa itself, one epithet of which is Dvadasasahasraka, “The 
Tantra of Twelve-thousand Verses.”*°° Padmabhairava has fourteen disciples from 
throughout the subcontinent (TABLE 4.8), among whom the text’s circulation is ap- 
parently restricted for most of the age. 

In the final quarter of the Kaliyuga, the initiate Svacchandabhairava comes to 
learn the scripture. Having had numerous miscarriages, a certain Deika of Uj- 
jayini prays for a son before the Mother goddesses, and they place in her womb 


the child called “Without a Mantra” (Amantri)—an accomplished initiate who in 


99 It is unclear whether the name given is Sattika or Santika, for tt and nt are often undistinguishable 
in the writing of the BraYa’s oldest codex. For a discussion, see the annotation on BraY4@ 1.28 in the 
translation. 

*°° See section 5 of the subsequent chapter. 


TABLE 4.8: Individuals mentioned in BraYa 1 


NAME(S) 


PLACE OF ORIGIN 


CASTE/ VEDIC SAKHA 


Sattika or Santika (daughter of 
Meghadatta) 

Krodhabhairava 

Sridhara /Kapalabhairava 

Devadatta /Padmabhairava 
DISCIPLES OF PADMABHAIRAVA: 

Raktabhairava 

Jvalabhairava 

Helabhairava 

Vamabhairava 

Vijayabhairava 

Bibhatsabhairava 

Gajakarnabhairava 

Candabhairava (son of Yajfiasoma) 
DISCIPLES OF CANDABHAIRAVA: 

Kumarabhairava 

Krodhabhairava (11) 

Tejabhairava 


DISCIPLES OF PADMABHAIRAVA (CONT.): 


Karalabhairava 
Ucchusmabhairava 
Yamabhairava 
Visnubhairava 


Daksinabhairava 
Sekharabhairava 
SVACCHANDA AND HIS DISCIPLES: 
Amantri/Svacchandabhairava (son 
of Deika) 
Candabhairava (11?) 
Bindubhairava (=Vibhubhairava?) 
Mayabhairava 
Anantabhairava 
Vibhubhairava 
Visnubhairava (11?) 


Kanavira village, 


near Prayaga 
Kuruksetra 
Odradesa 


Madhyadeésa 
Madhyadeésa 
Madhyadeésa 
Saurastra 
Saurastra 
Sindhuvisaya 
Sindhuvisaya 


Brhodari village, 


Sindhuvisaya 


(Kashmir?) 
(Kashmir?) 
Kashmir 
Lampavisaya 


Kasi 
Oddiyana 


Ujjayini 


Kalapa village, 
Kuméaridvipa 


brahmana (chandoga) 


brahmana 
brahmana (bahvrc) 


brahmana (atharvana) 
brahmana (atharvana) 
brahmana (atharvana) 
Sadra 

Sadra 

ksatriya, rajaputra 
ksatriya, rajaputra 
brahmana (atharvana) 


matanga 

matanga 

brahmana (chandoga) 
brahmana 
(vajimadhyamdina) 
brahmana (bahvrc) 
brahmana (taittirtya, 
apastambhabrahmana) 
brahmana 
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a previous birth had broken the initiatory Pledges and failed to achieve siddhi.‘°?* 
Reborn, Amantri attains siddhi through practice of the vidya-mantra. Consecrated as 
Svacchandabhairava, he learns the “Tantra of Twelve-thousand Verses” from Krodha- 
bhairava, the primordial disciple of the Goddess.*°? His own disciples preside over 
ever-diminishing redactions of the scripture at the twilight of the cosmic cycle, at the 
end of which yoginis hide away the teachings altogether. Concealed throughout the 
Krta, Treta, and Dvapara ages of the subsequent cycle, at the begining of the next 
Kaliyuga the Goddess reveals the unabbreviated scripture of 125,000 verses to (the 
new incarnation of) Svacchandabhairava. He teaches a redaction of 12,000 verses to 
a certain Visnubhairava’® in the legendary village of Kalapa, renowned as an abode 
of sages.*°4 Visnubhairava then transmits the text to the inhabitants of the “Isle of 
Maidens” (kumaridvipa)—the civilized world.*®> With this we arrive, unambiguously, 
at the BraYa. The narrative ends by predicting that the text shall achieve tremendous 
popularity, being present in the homes of all worthy of siddhi. 

While this narrative contains tantalizing details concerning individuals and places, 
its idealized framework obscures potential historical data. Noteworthy is the fact that 
the text claims a pan-South Asian genealogy. This could reflect the wish to ascribe 
a universal dimension to what was, in fact, a manifestly local tradition. However, it 
is entirely plausible that the textual community involved pan-South Asian lineages. 


Among the figures mentioned, Svacchandabhairava of Ujjayini appears pivotal to 


*0t See BraYa 1.78cd—-86ab. The narrative concerning Amantrin or Svacchandabhairava and his disci- 
ples, spanning two Kaliyugas, comprises BraY@ 1.78cd—-118. 

* The verses in question, 78-79, are somewhat problematic; see the annotation thereon. 

*°3 “Visnubhairava” is mentioned twice in the revelation narrative: as a vajimadhyamdina-school brah- 
min from Lampa, one of the fourteen disciples of Padmabhairava (verse 73); and as the student of 
Svacchandabhairava (verses 112-14), medium for the dissemination of the “Tantra of Twelve-thousand 
Verses” to the residents of Kumaridvipa (see below). There is no suggestion that these are the same 
individual; however, the second could be a subsequent incarnation of the former. 

*4 See, for instance, Bhagavatapurana 9.12.6, 9.22.17, 10.87.7, and 12.2.37-38; and the Dasavatara of 
Ksemendra (opening of the Kalkyavatara section). In both sources, the site is associated with the 
Kaliyuga, its final period in particular. I am grateful to Isaacson for these references. 

*°5 On Kanya- or Kumaridvipa, see Tantraloka 8.85-92, especially verse 91 (nandvarnasramacarasukha- 
duhkhavicitrata | kanyadvtpe yatas tena karmabhiih seyam uttama: “Because of the existence of [the system 
of] manifold castes and stages of life, and the variegation of pleasure and suffering on Kanyadvipa, it 
is the greatest land [for the performance] of pious acts (karman)”). 
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the text’s transmission; yet there are no strong grounds for assuming he or anyone 
else mentioned represents an historical figure. It is nonetheless possible that the 
BraYa’s revelation narrative preserves a record of some key individuals connected 
with the scripture and its background, cast within an idealized temporal and geo- 
graphic framework. 

The geographical horizons of the BraYa, as indicated by the places it names, have 
two distinct spheres. On one hand, the revelation narrative presents an expansive 
topographic vision: individuals involved in the transmission of scripture span from 
Odradeéa in the east—presumably related to today’s Orissa—to Sindh (sindhuvisaya) 
and the Swat Valley (oddiyana) in Pakistan, and Kashmir (kasmira) and Lampa in the 
far north. The far south is not represented, however, nor, e.g., Nepal. In contrast, the 
sacred places mentioned in the BraYa suggest more restricted geographical horizons 
(TABLES 4.9-10'). The BraYa’s primary deity mandala, as delineated in chapter three, 
positions eight sacred sites in the cardinal and ordinal directions, referred to in this 
context as “cremation grounds” (Smasana). This mandala of eight cremation grounds 
encompasses central India and the Deccan, the North-Indian heartland, and Orissa 
and Bengal in the east. This suggests a largely central-eastern geographic sphere, 
the farthest point west being Kollagiri, perhaps corresponding to the Kolhapur in the 
Deccan (in modern Maharashtra). Orissa is disproportionately represented, while 
Kotivarsa of modern Dinajpur district in northwestern Bangladesh marks the far 
northeastern horizon. This mandala of eight cremation grounds has a close parallel 
in BraYa Lxxxtv’s list of eight pithas (“sacred mounds;” see TABLE 4.10)."°” Discrep- 


ancies between the two can in part can be accounted for by synonyms—Jayantika is 


106 Th identifying the probable regions of the sacred sites the BraYa enumerates, I follow Sanderson, 
“History through Textual Criticism,” 7 (n. 4). 
107 BraY@ LXXXxIv.81: 
prayaga varuna kolla attahasa jayantika | 
caritraikamrakafi caiva kotivarsam tathastamam || 81 || 
attahasa | em.; hattahasa By* 
Tantrasadbhava 15.21 is identical to this verse, offering as substantive variants attahasa (adopted above) 
and the corrupt caritrekambukam (81c; Mss as reported by Dyczkowski). 
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presumably Ujjayini—but not entirely: Varanasi is replaced by Prayaga, while the 
synonymity of some site names is uncertain. 


It is difficult to say which 


: TABLE 4.9: The Eight ti ds in BraYa 
SF the: two geographic spheres 4.9 e Eight Cremation Grounds in BraYa@ ur 


‘ ; NAME(S) PROBABLE LOCATION 
invoked—the pan-South Asian or 

Varanasi Varanasi, U.P. 
the central and eastern—might  Viraja Jajpur, Orissa 


Kollagiri Kolhapur, Maharashtra 
Prabhasa Somnath, Junagadh Dit., Gujarat 
community of the BraYa. The  Ujjaini Ujjain, M.P. 

Bhitesvara ? 

Ekamra Bhuvanesvar, Orissa 

Kotivarsa _W. Dinajpur Dit., Bangladesh 


better reflect the early textual 


mandala of cremation grounds 
might have been inherited from 
older sources, possibly shedding light upon the geographic horizons of the early 
tradition—or, potentially, the geographic sphere of the BraYa in its earliest form. 
The more expansive geography envisioned in the BraYa’s revelation narrative could, 
on the other hand, reflect a broadening of the cult’s horizons by the period of the 
text’s final redaction. In addition, it is difficult to imagine obscure villages such as 
Brhodari of Sindh and Kanavira, near Prayaga—neither of which seems traceable 
now—finding mention in the absence of a genuine connection to the text. 
Concerning the individuals mentioned in the revelation narrative, two facts stand 
out: the prominence of male brahmins in the production and transmission of scrip- 
ture, and the simultaneous representation of a spectrum of other castes. Eleven brah- 
min men figure among the twenty-five odd individuals named, representing a variety 
of regions and Vedic schools. The roster features two ksatriyas and two sidras, and 
includes two members of the tribal matanga community as well; information is not 
provided concerning the remaining individuals. All of the more important figures 
are brahmins, with Sattika—also a brahmin—the single woman of significant status. 
I suspect that this points toward the simultaneous diversity of participants in the 
tantric Saivism of the BraYa—caste and gender are, in principle, not bars—and the 


reality that literacy, and therefore textual production, was undoubtedly a domain in 
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which male brahmins were particularly prominent. At the same time, the remarkably 
rustic Sanskrit of the BraYa, heavily influenced as it is by the Middle Indic vernacu- 
lar, suggests redactors of little training in Sanskrit grammar—the study of which had 


pride of place in Brahmanical education. 


Indeed, the language 


of the BraYa comprises ‘ TABLE 4.10: The Eight Sacred Mounds (pitha) in BraYa txxx1v 


; NAME(S) PROBABLE LOCATION 
body of data potentially 
Prayaga Allahabad, U.P. 
useful for locating the text Varuna (=Varana, i.e. Varanasi?) 
ees Poamre erred Kolla/Kolagiri Kolhapur, Maharashtra 
aaa Attahasa Birbhum Dit., W. Bengal 
olinguistic community. Its Jayantika Ujjayini/Ujjain? 
ean Caritra Puri Dit., Orissa 
evaluation faces limitations, pysmra Bruvancavar Cased 


though, for the paucity of Kotivarsa/Devikotta W. Dinajpur Dit., Bangladesh 


manuscript evidence complicates the effort to distinguish between the vagaries of 
scribal transmission and genuine irregularity. Nonetheless, the sheer volume of ma- 
terial in a text of more than 12,000 verses partly compensates for this problem. In 
the present study, I do not offer a systematic survey of the language of the BraYa, 
although the philological notes to the critical edition discuss linguistic issues as they 
arise. Further study is required to determine whether the BraYa possesses dialectical 
features that could be linked to a particular region and period. 

In general character and most particulars, the language of the BraYa bears com- 
parison with that of the Siddhayogesvarimata, on which Judit T6rzs6k has written a 
useful and detailed study.’° To provide a single illustration, note that in the BraYa, 
metrical concerns override grammar when the two conflict, a principle consonant 
with other varieties of Middle-Indic influenced Sanskrit. This is, however, taken 
much further than in Epic and the so-called “Buddhist Hybrid” variety. Particularly 
striking are cases in which a spurious visarga is suffixed for metrical reasons: note, 


for instance, the cases of the adverb upari (BraYa xxx111.86cd, isane caisane sthapya sap- 


108 Térzsdk, “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” xxvi-lxix. 
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tadhanyoparis tatha), the locative plural noun diksu (evam diksu vidiksus ca asanam 
samnivelsJayet, xL1v.646cd), and the verb raksyati (sadhakanim padanam tu putravad 
raksyatis tatha, BraYa x1.125cd). Again driven by meter, final consonants are op- 
tionally omitted, especially the final -t of optative verbs; as this is characteristic of 
Prakrit, pronunciation is surely a factor.°? Additionally, the BraYa accepts a degree 
of metrical freedom by allowing for verse-quarters of nine syllables, provided that 
the final four-syllable cadence pattern remains intact, and provided that several of 
the initial five syllables are short (Jaghu).**° 

For a text which places considerable emphasis on attaining worldly power, the 
BraYa makes surprisingly few references to political or military power as an aim 
of ritual.*"* Furthermore, there are few significant indications of a courtly or even 
urban environment in the BraYa. Although urban centers find mention—Kasi/Vara- 
nasi and Ujjayini—their civic status seems incidental, for these are important Saiva 
places of pilgrimage. These circumstances seem suggestive of a rural social milieu. 
Among the possible regions of origin, Orissa might seem a strong candidate: note, 
in particular, the prominence of Orissan sites in the sacred geography of the BraYa 
(TABLES 4.9—10), and the text’s references to Ekapadabhairava, an unusual one-legged 
form of the deity common in Orissan-provenance sculpture but attested elsewhere, 
as far as I can determine presently, only in neighboring Andhra Pradesh. Temples 
suggestive of tantric goddess cults are, furthermore, widely attested in the sculpture 


of this region, particularly from the ninth century.’ In addition, Orissa, or a region 


109 See the annotation on BraY4@ 1.60. 

"0 See the annotation on BraY4@ 1.20 in part 1. 

™* Exceptions include occasional reference to “the good fortune of kingship” or “royal for- 
tune” (rajyasaubhagya) as one of several aims of ritual; cf., e.g., BraYa xx1v.314 (anena kramayogena 
rajyasaubhagyam eva ca | arthams ca vividha[m]s caiva mantri sarvan avapnuyat || 314). “Kingship” itself 
(rajya) is mentioned in a list of siddhis in BraYa Lxxxvu.203d. Chapter Li specifies which meats should 
be offered in fire sacrifice depending on one’s caste and station; in this context, kings are mentioned as 
individuals who must offer human flesh. In addition, there are references to “protection of one’s army” 
(nijasainyasya raksana) and “terrifying the opponent’s army” (parasainyasa trasana) in lists of magical 
objectives, with no particular emphasis. 

™2 The connection between Ekapadabhairava, the BraYa, and Orissa has been suggested to me by 
Sanderson (personal communication, May 2003). 

133 Thomas Donaldson, Tantra and Sakta art of Orissa, vol. 1, passim. 
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of comparable “peripheral” status in the Brahmanical cultural world, would seem 


compatible with the sociolinguistic milieu of the text. 


CHAPTER 5 


To NAME A TANTRA: IDENTITY, HISTORY, AND THE SAIVA CANON 
IN THE EPITHETS OF THE BRAHMAYAMALA 


The text thus far referred to as “the Brahmayamala” in fact designates itself by a va- 
riety of titular epithets. In my attempt to introduce this little-studied and unusually 
voluminous tantra, the present chapter attempts to explicate the functions and histor- 
ical significance of the text’s various titular epithets. I demonstrate how these provide 
important lenses into the text’s contents, history, and rhetorical world, especially the 
position its authors sought to articulate for it within a canon of Saiva scripture. 
Though possessing several titles, evidently the scripture was best known within 
the tradition as “Brahmayamala.” However, the title Picumata had considerable impor- 
tance as well, and the text has two additional titular epithets: Navaksaravidhana (“Pro- 
cedure of the Nine-Syllable Vidya-mantra”) and Dvadasasahasraka (“Tantra of Twelve- 
thousand Verses”). Abhinavagupta cites the text as “Brahmayamala” on eleven occa- 
sions,’ also making four references to the “Picumata.”* Within the body of the text, 
exclusive of chapter colophons, references to the titles Brahmayamala and Picumata are 


clustered heavily in the latter sections of the text,? while discussion of the significance 


' Viz. Tantraloka 4.54b, 4.60b, 5.97c, 13.145ab, 15.44c, 18.9a, 23.43d, 27.29a, 28.419b, 28.423b, and 
29.11a. 

* Evidently preferring the title Brahmayamala, Abhinavagupta also mentions the “Picumata” in Tantr- 
aloka 28.383a, while in 27.21d referring to “Picusastra,” and “Sripicu” in 28.409c. Note also the phrase 
picuproktam, “spoken in the Picu[mata],” in Tantraloka 27.24b. In addition, Jayaratha, commenting on 
Tantraloka 1.18, quotes from a scriptural source that refers to the “Picutantra.” 

3 References to the title Brahmayamala occur in xxxviii.26a, LxI.1¢ (yamalam tantram), Lx1.35¢ (yamala), 
LXX.100C, LXxvV.36d, LXXVI.93a, LXxvIL.1c (yamalatantra), Lxxx11.16b (yamala), Lxxxu1.101d, LXxxx11.124b, 
LXxxvI1.85b, and c1.31a, besides numerous references in Lxx, LxxI, and LxxIv. References to the title 
Picumata[tantra] occur in LXI.7a, LXI.250a, LxXxI.110d, LXxxIv.222c, while Picutantra occurs in LxI1.39a, 
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of both titles occurs particularly in Lxx and Lxx1. Both of these titles, moreover, had 
the distinction of apotheosis, for the BraYa describes the title deities Yamalabhairava 


or Yamalesvara, “Lord of the Yamalatantra,” and Picubhairava.* 


5.1 BRAHMAYAMALA 


“Yamala” has as its primary meaning “pair,” and in tantric literature, frequently has 
the specific sense of “coupled god and goddess,” especially in contrast to ekavira or 
ekavira, a solitary deity.° The yamalatantras as a genre appear defined, in theory, by 
teaching the cult of a coupled supreme Godhead.° On this basis I prefer the English 
rendering “Union Tantra” for the scriptures designated yamala or yamalatantra. In the 
Brahmayamala, the supreme, paired divinity comprises the deities Kapalisabhairava 
and the Great Goddess, whose primary names include Canda Kapalini (“Fierce Skull- 
bearer”), Aghori (“Un-Dreadful;” also Aghoresi and AghoreSvari), and Bhairavi. As 
noted already, Sanderson points out that the gender polarity of this supreme divin- 
ity is imbalanced, for the mantric being of the supreme Goddess, the Nine-Syllable 
Vidya-mantra, subsumes that of Bhairava and the mandala deities. 

There might appear a degree of incongruity in a Saiva tantra cast as dialog be- 
tween Bhairava and the Goddess bearing the title Brahmayamala, for the orthodox 
creator-deity Brahma has remarkably little to do with the text. His role is confined to 
a narrative episode in BraYa Lxxx, which contains an interesting tantric variant on the 


“Skull of Brahma” (brahmakapala) myth.’ In this episode, Brahma has the distinction 


LXVI.1b, LXXIV.205C, LXXVI.93C, LXXx1.23d, LXxx1.16d, LXxxVII.257b, and Lxxxvit.258b. 

4Yamalesvara and his mantra, mandala-deities, and the sakti in union with him (tadyamale) are 
taught in BraYa Lxx1, while Picubhairava and his “lump” (pinda) or “heap” (kita) mantra are described 
in LXVII. 

5 Note for example Ksemaraja’s expression bhairavayamala, in the sense of Bhairava together with 
Bhairavi, e.g. ad Netratantra 10.12ab and 10.13ab (...caitad bhairavayamalam yajeta, and bhairavayamalam 
dhyayet, respectively). In the Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta uses the word ydmala in the sense of “male- 
female pair,” for example in the well-known marngalasloka, where he speaks of his conception by the 
yamala of his own parents. In 29.120, he appears to use yamala in the sense of “conjoined Siva and Sakti” 
(Sakti§aktimat). 

® Note Jayadrathayamala \.xxxiii.25ab: dampatyayogatah piija yamaleti nigadyate, “The word ‘yamala’ 
means worship of [/in accordance to] the conjoined (yogatah) [divine] conjugal pair.” I am grateful to 
Alexis Sanderson for providing this reference. 

7 Compare this with, e.g., Skandapurana 6-7. 
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of losing one of his heads to Bhairava, thence providing him a skull as alms-bowl. 
Brahma’s cosmogonic role, mentioned in a single passage, exists only by the blessing 
of Bhairava’—and perhaps to the extent that his skull, filled with blood Visnu offers 
Bhairava as alms from his own body, serves as locus for the creation of the primor- 
dial Saktis.? Although few old yamalatantras survive, extant text lists show that their 
titles were formed by appending -yamala to the names of Brahmanical deities, or in 
some cases other mythical figures. In this regard, the yamalatantras appear to mirror 
the naming conventions of Puranic literature, which includes texts with titles such as 
Skandapurana, Vayupurana, Garudapurana, and Markandeyapurana. 

More specifically, it appears possible that yamalatantras were, in principle, texts 
named after the Brahmanical deities who serve as counterparts to and namesakes 
for the Mother goddesses (matr). This possibility receives support from the fact that 


a number of sources describe or identify the yamalatantras as matrtantras, “Tantras 


8 BraYa Lxxx.157—-60ab: 


etac chrutva tu tau devau pranipatya punah punah | 

janmamrtyubhayatrastau punas casvasitau maya || 157 || 

datva varasahasrani buddhikamanusaratah | 

srstim kurusva he brahma tvam palaya janardana || 158 || 

ajitas trisu lokesu subhagas ca bhavisyasi | 

mama tulyabalo vatsa maccharire bhavisyasi || 159 || 

prajanan karanam brahma vivekta vedavadinam | 

157a chrutva | em.; chritva By* 157d °caSvasitau | em.; °cdsvasito By* —159c °balo | em. Isaacson; 
°balau By* = 160b °vadinam ] em.; °vadinah 

“After hearing this, the two gods [Brahma and Visnu] prostrated again and again. Ter- 
rified by fear of [the cycles of] birth and death, I [Bhairava] again consoled them, after 
granting thousands of boons in accordance with their mind’s wishes: ‘O Brahmi, create! 
You, Visnu, maintain! You shall be undefeated in the triple universe, and fortunate. My 
child, having power equal to me, O Brahma, you shall be the cause of the beings (praji) 
(2) [arisen] from my body (?), the wisest of those adhering to the Vedas’.” 


The interpretation of 159cd is unclear. By Isaacson’s suggestion, I have emended °balau to °balo, refer- 
ring to Brahma. 159d’s maccharire has been tentatively construed as a “locative of source” (cf. V. S. Apte, 
The Student’s Guide to Sanskrit Composition, §77). Judit Torzsék suggests the emendation macchariro, 
which seems plausible (personal communication, November, 2006). 
9 BraYa LXxx, e.g. 225cd—26ab: 

brahmanasyottamange tu visnusonitapiirite || 225 || 

mama drstinipatena utthitas catra rasmayah | 

utthitas ] em.; utthita By* ra$mayah | corr.; rasmayah By* 

“And when my gaze fell upon the head of Brahma, filled with the blood of Visnu, the 

[Sakti-]rays arose within it.” 


One could alternatively understand 225cd as a locative absolute clause, viz. “when the skull of Brahma 
was filled with the blood of Visnu, ...”. 
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of the Mother Goddesses.” Among these is the old Skandapurana, as discussed in 
chapter two. The eight yamalatantras listed in BraYa xxxvim correspond to six of the 
standard Seven Mothers, omitting the independent goddess Camunda, and adding 
yamalatantras of Kubera and Vayu.*® Although not normally included among the 
Seven or Eight Mothers, the BraYa and other sources do attest the goddesses Kauberi 
and Vayavi, Saktis corresponding to Kubera and Vayu."t While this possibility sug- 
gests a meaningful basis for the naming convention of yamalatantras, evidence in 
support of this view is inconclusive. None of the early lists of yamalatantras, as 


identified by Alexis Sanderson,** 


map precisely to the Seven or Eight mothers, al- 
though yamalatantras of Brahma/Brahmani, Rudra/Rudrani, Visnu/Vaisnavi, and 
Skanda/Kaumari feature prominently. In addition, many yamalatantra titles, whether 
of actual or idealized texts, do not seem compatible with this model. These include, 
for example, the Nandiyamala,*? bearing the name of Siva’s prominent retainer (gana) 
Nandin, and the (extant) Jayadrathayamala, named after the ambiguous warrior and 
Siva-bhakta of the Mahabharata. 

The Jayadrathayamala nonetheless advances precisely this Mother-goddess frame- 
work for understanding the yamalatantras. In the thirty-sixth chapter of the first book 
(satka), a passage listing root scriptures of the Vidyapitha refers to the sevenfold 
“Union Tantras of the Mothers” (matryamala), beginning with the Mother goddess 
Brahmani. In this conception, BraYa is apparently first of seven scriptures corre- 


sponding to the Seven Mothers.*+ Accounting for the diversity of titles, chapter forty- 


© BraYa xxxvu.25cd—27ab: 


rudrayamalam anyani ca tatha vai skandayamalam || 25 || 
brahmayamalakam caiva visnuyamalam eva ca | 
yamayamalakam canyam vayuyamalam eva ca || 26 || 
kuberayamalam caiva indrayamalam eva ca | 

25d skanda® | em. (Sanderson); kanda° By* 


™ BraYa xxix.g4a includes Kauberi and Vayavi in a set of six yoginis, which also includes the Brah- 
manical saktis Hutasani (i.e. Agneyi), Yamya, Nairrti, Varuni, and Sarkari (i.e. Sakrani, Indrani?). Cf., 
e.g., Malinivijayottaratantra 8.97-98 and Kubjikamata 14.81. 

* Sanderson, “History through Textual Criticism in the Study of Saivism, the Paficaratra and the 
Buddhist Yoginitantras,” 7. 

3 Mentioned in e.g. Skandapurana 171.129b. 

™ This passage also speaks of divisions of six and five yamalas corresponding to smaller groups of 
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two describes the five primary root-scripture yamalas as Mother Tantras, from which 
emerge secondary (upa-) yamalatantras. From the five upayamalas in turn emerge var- 
ious yamalas of the ditis (“Consorts”), yoginis, and other minor goddesses.‘ While 
this model of the core yamalas as Mother Tantras might have historical value, it ap- 
pears also to reflect a posthumous and idealized classification. Certainly it seems 
that many yamalas and upayamalas posited in this conception existed only in name. 
Naming conventions of yamalatantras hence suggest that “Brahmayamala” has as 
an important, perhaps original meaning, “the Union Tantra of Brahma” (or “of 
Brahma-Brahmani”), with the Jayadrathayamala and other sources confirming a strong 
association between the yamalatantras and Mother goddesses. However, the text’s 
self-understanding of its title diverges considerably. In the opening of chapter seventy- 
one, the Goddess asks, “But why [the word] yamala, O God? I want to know truly.”*6 
Commencing to answer, Bhairava declares, “this Brahmayamalatantra emerged through 
the sequence of the brahma-[mantra]s.”*7 Elaborating upon the link between the 
brahma- of the title and the archaic Saiva brahmamantras, these five mantra-faces of 
Sadasiva are identified with Tumburu and the Four Sisters, the core pantheon of the 
vamatantras. As such, the brahma-mantras consist of both siva (Tumburu) and Sakti 
(the Sisters). The same passage also offers an alternative interpretation of brahma-, 
understanding it in the sense of brahman, the formless absolute, rather than the 


brahma-mantras or deity Brahma. The scripture is called Brahmayamala because Siva 


Mother goddesses. Jayadrathayamala I.xxxvi.16—25 (text courtesy of Sanderson). 

*5 Jayadrathayamala, I.xxxxii.1-7 (text courtesy of Sanderson). In this model, the five milayamalas are 
those of Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Skanda, and Uma, which give rise to the Vetalayamala, [sanayamala, 
Atharvayamala, Sarasvatiyamala, and Somayamala, respectively. 

16 BraYa Lxxt.1ab: yamalan tu katham deva jfiatum icchami tattvatah. 

7 BraYa Lxxi.3ab: brahmayamalatantredam brahmabhamgya vinilh]srtam, understanding °tantredam as 
°tantram idam, with metri causa elision of the case ending. (The same expression occurs as BraYa CI.31a.) 
Brahmabhangi refers to the sequence of the five brahma-mantras, beginning with that of Sadyojata. See 
Dominic Goodall, et al, The Paficavaranastava of Aghorasivacarya: A Twelfth-century South India Prescrip- 
tion for the Visualization of Sadasiva and His Retinue, 136-37. See also Ksemaraja’s explanation of the 
term commenting on Svacchandatantra 1.46a. In the BraYa, cf. Lx1.181cd: paricabhagakrtalm] vidya[m] 
brahmabhangya niyojayet, “One should employ the vidya-mantra divided in five parts, in the brahmabha- 
ngi sequence.” That this sequence begins with Sadyojata appears to be stated in a corrupt half-sloka, 
Lxx1.3cd: sadyantadivibhagena srstimagrena samyutam. Most probably, sadyantadi? should be emended to 
sadyojadi°, “beginning with Sadyoja/Sadyojata.” 
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and Sakti, the yamala, are both vast (brhattvat) and cause expansion (brmhakatvat)—an 
etymology of brahman.78 

An explanation in BraYa Lxx focuses instead upon the term yamala. The text 
is the “Brahmayamala” because it encompasses within itself a variety of oppositions 
(yamala): those of liberation and supernatural attainment (mukti and bhukti); ritual 
and doctrine (kriya and jfidna); and teachings of both the ‘pure’ and ‘impure’ ways, 
as well as the ‘mixed’ and ‘unmixed’ ritual paths.*9 This definition ties into the 


text’s classification of scripture, ritual, and practitioners according to the threefold 


schemata of pure, impure, and mixed.*° Because the text teaches ritual paths for all 


8 BraYa Lxx1.67—6gab: 


brahmam paficavibhagastham na paficarahitam kvacit | 

kamabana jayadyas ca devyas tumburupirvakah || 67 || 

nandaditithayah patica sivasaktyatmakah priye | 

brhattvad brmhakatvac ca sivasaktiv ubhav api || 68 || 

jagaty asmin sugitau tu brahmayamalasamjnaya | 

67c kamavana ] em.; kamavana° By“ 67d °purvakah ] em.; °ptrvvaka By® 68b Si- 
vasaktyatmakah |] em.; Siva Saktyatmaka By° 68c brhattvad | em.; b(a?)hatvad By 

“brahman always has five divisions; in no case is it devoid of the five. [These are] the five 
arrows of Kamadeva, the [five] goddesses who begin with Jaya, preceded by Tumburu, 
and the five [auspicious] dates beginning with nanda, consisting of Siva and Sakti. Because 
of being vast and causing expansion, both siva and sakti are well-known in this world by 
the designation brahmayamala.” 


By°’s kamabana® in 67c is suspect; the connective ca suggests reading kamabana jayadyas ca. It seems 
unlikely that the “arrows of Kamadeva’”—which number five—are identified with the Four Sisters and 
Tumburu, for this would make Tumburu himself one of Cupid’s weapons. In 68d, it seems that Sivasaktiv 
represents the dual sivasaktt, with an unusual hiatus-breaking -v-. This could reflect influence of sandhi 
of the type ubhav api for ubhau api. 

Cf. the definition of the word brahman provided in BraYa w1x.24cd: brhal[t]tvad brmhikatvac ca tad 
brahmam sabdatam gatam. This is a standard etymological explanation (nirukti) of the term; note, 
e.g., Ksemaraja’s comments ad Svacchandatantra 1.46: brahmano brhattvat brmhakatvat visvatmanah sak- 
timtrteh. In Parakhyatantra 14.78cd, a similar etymology is provided for Brahma, as one of the five 
Causal Lords (karanesvara): brhattvad brmhakatvac ca brahma va brahmayogatah, “(He is called] Brahma be- 
cause he is great, because He fills, or because He possesses brahman” (translation of Dominic Goodall, 
The Parakhyatantra. A Scripture of the Saiva Siddhanta, 374). 

9 BraYa Lxx.ggcd—102ab: 


Suddhasuddhe tatha marge misramisre ca tatsamah || 99 || 
bhuktimuktikriyajfianam Suddhasuddhasya laksanam | 
brahmayamalam ity uktam etad devyamatam tatha || 100 || 
Suddhasuddhavibhagena jfianam uktam varanane | 
mantrasaktivivekena paravidyamayena ca || 107 || 
Suddhasuddhavibhagastham misrakam yamalam smrtam | 
100a °kriya® ] corr.; °krya° By 


Intriguingly, Devyamata in 100d appears to be another epithet of the BraYa. cf. Devyayamala, the title of 
a text quoted by Abhinavagupta. 
0 See, e.g., the annotation on BraYa 1.38-39 in part I. 
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three grades of sadhaka, characterized by the basic opposition of pure and impure, it 


is the yamalatantra. 


5.2 PICUMATA 


Alongside “Brahmayamala,” “Picumata” (and Picutantra) figures as foremost among 
the titles and epithets provided in the text’s colophons. A number of other tantras 
also bear the designation -mata, “Doctrine [Tantra],” such as the Siddhayogesvarimata. 
This epithet actually occurs with twice the frequency of Brahmayamala in colophons, 
and the text is cited by this name and variations such as Picutantra in the Bhairavama- 
ngala** and Tantraloka.?* Sanderson highlights the epithet’s importance by referring 
to the scripture as the Picumata-Brahmayamala.*3 This choice has merit, for instance 
clearly distinguishing the text from later tantras claiming the title Brahmayamala. 
Nonetheless, I deem Brahmayamala the primary title and generally refer to the text 
as such, giving weight to the balance of evidence from citations and text lists. The 
relative priority of a text’s titles is of course a modern concern; the tradition itself 
readily accommodated multiplicity. 

In Sanskrit, picu ordinarily means “cotton,” while picumarda and picumanda refer 
to the neem tree. It cannot be assumed forthright that picu has in the BraYa precisely 
the same meaning, but there are some indications of a botanical identification: we 
find references to picu trees, flowers, and leaves.*4 It is conceivable that these refer to 
neem (Sanskrit nimba), picuorksa being, that is, identical in meaning to picumanda and 
picumarda. More likely, perhaps, is that the picu “tree” refers to the cotton plant, or 
even the much larger silk cotton tree (Sanskrit apiirani). 

Irrespective of the identity of the picu tree, a botanical referent is difficult to rec- 


oncile with most references to picu (as opposed to “picu tree,” etc.) in the BraYa. In 


21 See below (nn. 68, 104). 

72 See above (n. 2). 

73 See for example “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 672. 

4Cf. BraYa ixiv.51cd (picuvrksad ato devi krtva mandalakam subham), Lxxvi.98ab (arkapatram picoh 
patralm] tdurbhagatpuspam eva ca), and Lxxvi.104cd (arkapuspam picoh puspam rasabhasya tu sekajam). 
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many passages, it appears to be a liquid, a substance one “fills” (,/pir) into a vessel or 
the mouth, or uses to sprinkle on and thereby sacralize ritual space.*> Frequently, it is 
a liquid used in the guest-water offering (argha) for deities, particularly as proffered 
from a skull-bowl. Often, argha is specified as consisting of either picu or alcohol, or 
both together.”° It can also serve as an oblation in the fire sacrifice (homa).?” BraYa 
XLV, expounding the deity Manthanabhairava and his unusual “churning [of the caul- 
dron]” ritual, is particularly rich in references to picu as an offering substance. Typical 
is its instruction, “a skull filled with picu, fully empowered by the vidya-mantra and 
its ancillaries—with that, the guest-offering should be given to the goddesses and to 
Bhairava.”?° In BraYa vi and vi, the term picuvaktra occurs as an iconographical de- 
scription, probably meaning “having picu in the mouth.” Related to this, Picuvaktra 
is the name of a minor goddess mentioned in the Agnipurana and Tantrasadbhava, 
while the latter also mentions a Bhairava named Picuvaktra.9 

Despite substantial data, the identity of the substance “picu” is not entirely cer- 
tain. As a liquid used in ritual, picu must surely be distinguished from the picu-tree 
and its products. It is in fact almost certainly a bodily substance, and appears pri- 
marily to refer to sexual fluids. That it is a bodily product is suggested, for instance, 
by references to mahdapicu, in which the prefix “great” (mahi@-) carries its not-so-secret 
code sense of “human,” cf. mahaimamsa, “human flesh.” BraYa xL1x makes reference 
to cooking rice for the food offerings (caru) using raja (female sexual/menstrual fluid) 
and picu, or else blood (rakta); paired as it is with female fluids, it seems likely that 


here picu refers to semen.>° In no case where picu is listed alongside other substances 


*5 Cf., e.g., LXV.105, quoted below. 
6 Cf, e.g., xLV.52cd (picuna madirenaiva devidevan sa tarpayet) and xtv1.38ab (vigrhya dapayed argham 
picuna surayatha va). 
7 Cf. BraYa xLvi1.23cd: picupiirnahutim dadyat sadhyabtjasamanvitam. 
28 BraY@l XLV.105: 
kapalam picuna purnam vidyangabhih sumantritam | 
tenargham tu pradatavyam devinam bhairavasya tu || 105 || 


*9 Agnipurana 146.19ab (pisact picuvaktra ca lolupa aindrisambhavah), Tantrasadbhava 13.83cd (bhairavt 
jharjhart caiva picuvaktra tathapar[a]), and Tantrasadbhava 13.41ab (bhairavo jharjharas caiva picuvaktras tatha- 
parah). 

3° BraYa@ xL1x.10cd—12ab: 
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does seminal fluid find separate mention. But as discussed below, several passages 
appear to identify picu with the combined male and female sexual fluids, although 
these passages read much else into the term as well. It hence seems possible that 
picu refers in general to sexual fluids, whether male, female, or both.3* Somewhat 
confusing matters, an unmetrical verse quarter in BraYa xLv makes reference to ga- 
japicu, “elephant picu,” and elsewhere reference seems to be made to picu of the jackal 
(krostuka).3* It appears somewhat improbable that picu refers here to the sexual fluid 


of the elephant and jackal; urine or blood seems more likely. This might in fact sug- 


rajapicubhi va raktam tandulams tena bhavayet || 10 || 

tryahari ca bhavayet prajfiah Sosayitva sthapayet punah | 

tat sadhayita carukam picuna krosthukasya tu || 11 || 

bhaksayed amrtam divyam bhaksayitva Sivo bhavet | 

tod tandulams | em.; tandula By* 11a tryahafi ] em.; trahafi By" bhavayet ] em.; bhavaye By* 
“Blood, or with rajah and picu—one should prepare the rice with that. The wise person 
should prepare it for three days; and then, after drying it out, should set it up again. He 
should prepare that caru with the picu of a jackal. He should consume the divine nectar; 
after consuming it, he would become Siva.” 


One solution to the metrical problem of 10c could be rajahpicubhi va raktam. 

Incidentally, one might wonder whether and how Saiva ritualists actually procured sexual fluids 
by the pitcher-full or skull-full. Barring those most zealous in such matters, this seems improbable. 
Although the texts say little on the subject, one possibility is that the sexual fluids used in ritual were 
diluted in water. Note for example the following instruction in BraYa xxiv: 


ksobhayitva tato Saktim yonim praksalayet tatah || 11 || 

ksalanam bhandake grhya aSesam raktasamyutam | 

purvoktena vidhainena carukam Ssravayet tatah || 12 || 

“Next, after bringing the Sakti to orgasm, one should then wash the female organ. After 
gathering the rinse-fluid into a container, completely, together with the female sexual 
fluid, one should cook the food offerings (caru) [with that], in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned procedure.” 


Similarly, references to picumadya, “picu-liquor,” suggest dilution in liquid. 
3 This might explain what the Matasara means by picukrida, “sporting with picu;” while not explicitly 
clear, the context suggests that this refers to something done after copulation. Matasara, chapter 1: 
bijam jtvamayam srestham mrtyujid rasam uttamam | 
picukrida[m] tatah kuryad devya mantrena mantrayet | 
madyena suraya vatha pirayec carghapatrakam | 


NGMPP B28/16, folio 6r (transcription courtesy of Somadeva Vasudeva). 
3? On krostukapicu, see BraYa@ xi1x.10cd-12b, quoted above. Gajapicu is mentioned in BraYa x1v.21¢: 


gajapicukasamyuktam bhimavaktrabhimantritam || 21 || 

purayitoad kapalam tu vayavyam sthapayet priye | 
This section, for which By“ is not fully legible, outlines a mandala with an inner circuit of eight skulls 
arrayed in the cardinal and ordinal directions, filled with various ‘nondual’ liquids. These are empow- 
ered by the mantras of the four devis and four diitis who are installed therein. The other liquids include, 
for instance, human and rabbit blood, blood of the practitioner (yoginasya [!] rakta), alcohol, and human 
picu (mahapicu). 
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gest that picu is a general term for bodily fluids, usually having the specific sense of 
“sexual fluid.” 

Kashmiri nondual exegetical literature attests the term picuvaktra (“Picu-mouth”) 
as a synonym for yoginivaktra, the “mouth of the Yogini.”33 In a vision of the scrip- 
tural canon articulated in the Tantraloka and Tantrasara, Abhinavagupta posits Kaula 
scriptures as revelations of a sixth, hidden stream, emerging not from Sadasiva’s 
five faces but a “lower face/orifice” (adhovaktra, etc.) or “netherworld [facing] face” 
(patalavaktra). These are synonyms of yoginivaktra.*+ In the kulayaga (“clan rite”) ex- 
pounded in Tantraloka 29, this yogintvaktra—the ultimate source of the lineage (sam- 
pradaya) and scriptural wisdom—becomes the divine homolog of the ritual consort’s 
sexual organ. Drinking fluids from this thus becomes a medium for gnostic experi- 
ence. The use of picuvaktra as a synonym of yoginivaktra might be based upon the 
latter’s identification with the vagina in ritual, locus of the substance picu. However, 
anatomical conceptions of the yoginivaktra are ambiguous: it in fact appears that to 
the Kashmiri Saiva authors Jayaratha and Ksemaraja, the adhovaktra or the “lower 
mouth” refers in microcosmic terms to the root plexus of the human body, associated 


as much with the rectum as the genitals.*> In the Kaula yoga of the Satsahasrasamhita 


33 Jayaratha provides picuvaktra as a synonym for yoginivaktra in commenting on Tantraloka 15.206. 

34 On the concept of the adhovaktra, see TantrikabhidhanakoSa, vol. 1, 110, and Mare Dyczkowski, The 
Canon of the Saivigama and the Kubjika Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition, 63-65. The expression 
patalavaktra is found in Tantraloka 15.206a, adhovaktra in 6.193c, and “the mouth of the yogini” in 29.40d, 
29.124d, and 29.221d. In all likelihood, the idea was already present in Kaula scriptural sources. Dy- 
czkowski, for instance, cites a suggestive passage from the Cificintmatasarasamuccaya which speaks of 
the amnayahrdaya (“heart of the lineage”) as located in the “mouth of the Yogini.” Canon of the Saivagama, 
168 (n. 49). 

35In the Pratyabhijfahrdaya, Ksemaraja speaks of the bodily sakti as the middle nadi “extending 
from the brahmarandhra to the lower mouth (adhovaktra)” (sa ...@ brahmarandhrat adhovaktraparyantam 
pranasaktibrahmasrayamadhyamanadtriipataya pradhanyena sthita). The “lower mouth/orifice” cannot of 
course refer here to female genitalia, for the central nad? would then not exist in males. Jayaratha, com- 
menting after Tantraloka 6.194ab, refers to the adhovaktra as “where the apana vital wind has its resting 
point,” the orifice which “removes” the “defilement of duality.” He explicitly identifies this with the 
yoginivaktra. The imagery of waste removal suggests the anus, although perhaps also the urethra: 

yatra namapanasya visrantis tad idam dvaitakalankapaham ‘adhovaktram’ 

sasthasrotortipam yogintvaktram ity ucyate ... 

“[The place] where in fact the apana [vital wind] rests, the ‘lower mouth’ by which the 
defilement of duality is removed, is called the yoginivaktra, which takes the form of the 
sixth [scriptural] stream.” 


The association between the area of the rectum and the apana vayu, which is responsible for food intake 
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as well, the downward “netherworld face” (patalavaktra) or picuvaktra is correlated 
with the yogic body’s adhara- or “root” cakra.3° David White has suggested that picu- 
vaktra means “cotton mouth,” his hermeneutics of “literal readings” finding in it a 
synonym of “vagina.”37 (Cotton, apparently, implies pubic hair.) Extrapolating from 
this, he renders picu itself as “vagina,” interpreting the title Picumata to mean “Doc- 
trine of the [Nether] Cotton Mouth.”3* This seems highly improbable. More sound, 
but still unlikely, Mare Dyczkowski suggests that the title Picumata means “the Doc- 
trine of Picubhairava,” the latter deity being taught in BraYa Lxvir.3? More probably, 
Picubhairava is an apotheosis of the title Picumata, in much the same manner as 
Yamalabhairava or Yamalesvara, a deity expounded in BraYa@ Lxx1. 

Whatever may be its basic, material referent, the BraYa@ also uses picu as a mul- 
tivalent technical term (samjfia) some distance removed from the picu substance. As 
such, the title Picumata invokes a range of embedded homologies, from mixed male- 


female sexual fluids to the supreme Goddess. Several discussions of the term picu 


and the elimination of waste (Svacchandatantra 7.307ab: pravesayed annapanam tan malam sravayed adhah), 
is made explicit in Svacchandatantra 7.316a: pranapanam gude dhyayet, “one should visualize/meditate 
on the apana-wind in the anus.” Cf., e.g., the Goraksasataka (Briggs’ edition): 

hrdi prano vasen nityam apano gudamandale | 

saméno nabhidese syad udanah kanthamadhyagah || 34 || 

“Prana would always remain in the heart, apana in the area of the rectum; samana would 

be in the navel area, udana within the throat.” 


It seems certain that Jayaratha and Ksemaraja identify the adhovaktra as neither the rectum nor gen- 
itals, but rather the plexus associated with both located at the base of the torso, which they call the 
janmadhara, “the root of birth.” Jayaratha makes this identification explicit commenting on 3.95ab, re- 
marking, trikonam ity anena yogintvaktraparaparyayajanmadharariipatvam apy asya siicitam | tata eva hi para 
Saktir udeti—iti bhavah | Jayaratha elsewhere refers to the janmadhara as the “place of the arising of 
the Sakti,” commenting after Tantraloka 5.94ab and 15.104ab. He also provides as synonyms the terms 
miuladhara, kulamala (e.g. ad 5.94ab), guhya and guhyacakra (“plexus of the privies,” e.g. ad 29.88), and 
millasthana (“place of the root,” ad 32.35c), etc. Cf. Netratantra 7.31-32ab, which provides a list of 
synonyms for the base plexus. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the later Sivasamhita speaks of a yoni (“vulva, womb”) located between 
the penis and rectum as the locus of the kundalint: 


gudad dvyamgulatas cordhvam medhraikangulatas tv adhah | 
ekam casti samam kandam samantac caturamgulam || 77 || 
pascimabhimukht yonir gudamedhrantaralaga | 
tatra kandam samakhyatam tatraste kundali sada || 78 || 
Sivasamhita 5.77-78 (Lonavala edition). 
36 J. A. Schotermann, The Satsahasrasamhita, Chapters 1-5, 86-87. 
37 Kiss of the Yogini, 101; on “literal readings,” see ibid., 7-8. 
38 Kiss of the Yogini, 101. 
39 Canon of the Saivagama, 168-70 (n. 56). 
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occur in the BraYa’s second half (satka), prior to the Addendum Tantras, particularly 
in chapters Lxv1, LxvuI, and Lxx1. In the last section of Lxx1, the Devi asks, “Why 
does this tantra have the designation ‘picu’? What is stated by the syllable ‘pi’, and 
the syllable ‘cu’, QO Mahesvara? [And what] through the conjunction of the two? Tell 
[me] everything.” 

Bhairava in answer embeds in this two-syllable word a series of doctrinal and 
ritual meanings. Within the syllable ‘pi’ is present the supreme Siva, for the entire 
universe “fell” (papdta), i.e. came to pass, through [his] contact with the sakti.4° 
In union with Siva, the supreme Sakti is ‘cu’, for she kisses (cumbana) and sucks 
(ciisana). Their orgasmic discharge (ksobha) is “the great substance” (mahadravya), 
the seed [of creation?]. Since the entire world is composed of Siva and Sakti, the 
term picu, furthermore, connotes supreme nonduality (paradvaya). A subsequent, 
problematic line apparently describes picu as blood—presumably menstrual blood or 
female sexual fluid—as well as cognition (buddhi), and the “yoga of meditation upon 
Siva.”4" Picu is nothing other than Siva and Sakti; it is the nectar of immortality, 
in which all substances have origin. Picu has the nature of gnosis, the ever-exalted 
Ucchusmabhairava. ‘Pi’ has the form of the penis, while ‘cu’ denotes male and female 


sexual fluids.4* In chapter Lxv1, picu is described as the union of Siva and Sakti, 


4° It is possible that the verb papata is used in allusion to sukrapata, seminal emission. 

* This line—picu raktam tatha buddhi dhyanayogam sivatmakam, Lxx1.117ab—is highly problematic. It 
is conceivable that buddhi is a corruption of viddhi, the imperative of ,/vid. 

 BraYa@ LXx1.110-21ab: 


devy uvica || 

picusamjfia mahadeva tantrasyasya katham bhavet | 

kim va pikaram ity uktam cukaram va mahesvara || 110 || 
ubhayor yogayogena kathayasva samastakam | 

bhairava uvaca || 

Srnu devi pravaksyami picuprasnartham uttamam || 111 || 
pratyaksaravibhagena yathavastham varanane | 

papata Saktiyogena yasmat sarvam caracaram || 112 || 
pikarastham sivam vindyad vyapakam vibhur avyayam | 
cumbanam ciisanam yogam sarvagam sivayojitam || 113 || 
$a Saktih kurute yasmac chivayogad varanane | 
picusamjfiacala sambhuyukta prokta varanane || 114 || 
ubhayor bhogayogac ca ksobho yah paramarthatah | 
picuvad bijavaj jfieyam mahadravyani ca parvati || 115 || 
Sivasaktir na canyam hi sarvatrapi ca drsyate | 
vyapitva-m-aprameyatve picusamjna paradvaye || 116 || 
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taking the form of the two-syllable mantra HUM PHE.* The syllable ‘pi’ connotes the 
male genitals and semen, and ‘cu’ menstrual/sexual fluid and the female “hole” or 


“vessel” (kunda). In addition, picu is the supreme Sakti, Aghoresvari, from whose 


picu raktam tatha buddhir dhyanayogam sivatmakam | 
picu Saktisivabhyam tu nantaram varavarnini || 117 | 
yogatvat sarvabodhac ca sarvasattvavivecanat | 
nityayuktam picujfianam tsarvvannaikopamasthitamt || 118 || 
amrtam mrtyunasam tu sarvadravyam piciidbhavam 
picu jfianasvabhavam tu ucchusmam satatoditam || 119 || 
pikaro lingasamsthanam cukarah sukrasonitam | 
picu-r-aksarasamyoga Suddhasuddhavilaksana || 120 | 
antahkaranake bahye saika saktih sivanvita | 


11id °prasna° | corr; °prasna® By* 11i4a Saktih | corr; Sakti By® yasmac | em.; yasyac 
By* = 115a bijavaj | em.; bijava By* —116a °Saktir | em.; °Sakti By* —118a yogatvat ] em.; yogatva 
By*  °bodhac J em.; °boddhac? By“?*; (° -- ?) By?" —118b °sattva® ] em.; °sattvam By* —119a 
°nasam | em.; °nasam By“ 119d satato® ] em.; Satato® By® 120b °Sonitam ] em.; °sronitam 
By? 120d °vilaksana ] em.; °vilaksanam By° —_121b Sivanvita ] em.; Sivanvitam By* 

“The Goddess spoke: ‘O Mahadeva, why does this tantra have the title Picu? What is 
stated by the syllable pi, and what by the syllable cu, O Mahesvara? [And what] by 
joining them in combination? Tell me everything’. [110-11ab] 


Bhairava spoke: ‘Hear, O goddess, the ultimate answer to the question about picu, in 
accordance with its state with the division of each syllable. Since the entire universe came 
to pass [lit. “fell”] through [his] union with the Sakti, the pervasive, immutable lord, 
Siva, should be known as present in the syllable pi. [111cd-13ab] Since, in union with 
Siva, the Sakti kisses (cumbanam) [and] sucks (cusanam), (3) [and creates a] union that is 
all pervasive, conjoined with Siva (?), the immovable [Sakti] is said to have the title picu 
when united with Siva, O fair woman. [113cd-14] And the orgasm fluid (ksobha) from 
their combined pleasure, (¢) composed of picu, should in truth be known as containing 
the “seed” [for the creation] (?), the “Great Substance” (mahadravya), O Parvati. And 
everywhere verily are seen Siva and Sakti, nothing else. Because of being pervasive and 
immeasurable, the term picu has the sense of supreme nonduality (paradvaya). [115-16] 
(¢) Picu is [sexual/menstrual] blood and cognition (buddhi); yoga and meditation consist 
of Siva (?). Picu is none other than Siva and Sakti, O fair woman. [117] Because of its state 
of unity, because of omniscience, and because of discriminating knowledge of all beings, 
(z) ...-..(?). [118] It is the nectar which destroys death; all substances originate from 
picu. Picu has the nature of wisdom; it is the ever-arisen Ucchusmabhairava. [119] The 
syllable pi has the form of the penis; the syllable cu is semen and female sexual/menstrual 
fluid (Sonita). Possessing the conjoined syllables pi and cu, having both pure and impure 
characteristics, the Sakti is singular, both internally and externally, conjoined with Siva. 
[120-21ab] 


The text and interpretation offered are provisional. Note for example the problem of what By* transmits 
as picuvad bijava in 115cd. This should probably read picuvad bijavaj, the -vat suffix having the sense of 
“possessing, containing.” In 116cd and 120c, there appear to be compounds with internal hiatus break- 
ers, vyapitva-m-aprameyatve and picu-r-aksara°, respectively. 118 is particularly problematic. For 118d, 
the only conjecture I can offer is sarvam ekopamasthitam, “everything, present in a single comparison.” 

#3 By® is not legible here, but the form of the mantra is perhaps confirmed by the occurrence of HUM 
PHE PHAT in xxvi.39ab: humphephadeti raksardham tato ditidvayantimam. However, there is a possibility 
that phe is corrupt for phet, a syllable whose importance is illustrated by the exposition of a deity 
called of Phetkarabhairava (“the bhairava of the syllable ‘Phet’ ”) in the very next chapter, Lxvu. The 
manuscript evidence is mixed; in support of phe (or pheh, phem?), note for example Lxxxiv.57c and 188c 
in By*: himpheti dvyaksaram mantra and humpheti dvyaksaram mantram, respectively, the latter probably 
being the correct text for both (°pheti appears to represent phe iti). 
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womb the entire creation arose.4+ Hence, the title Picumata appears to foreground 
the importance of sexual fluids and coitus in the ritual of this scripture. The text’s 
exegesis of this term advances a rudimentary theology of sexual ritual, embedding 
in picu’s two syllables the polarity of Siva and Sakti and their earthly embodiment in 
male and female fluids. And consistent with this scripture’s emphasis on the female 


pole of the Godhead, although picu’s syllables are homologous with Siva and Sakti, 


“4 BraYa Lxiv. The text of this passage has several problems, in part because the oldest codex, By“, is 
damaged. The following edition reports the readings of By°, By?, and By?: 


humkare bhairavo devo phekarastha mahesvart | 

ubhabhyam yo ‘tra samyogah saktikunde mahesvari || 6 || 

raktaretatmako hy ekah picuripah sadavyayah | 

sa Saktir devadevasya Sivabijasamanvita || 7 || 

aksaraksarayogena pralayotpattikaranam | 

visvotpattivibhagena saktiriipam mahodayam || 8 || 

picusamjfiagatam devi lolibhiitam tu sarvagam | 

pikaro lingam ity uktam cukaram kunda ucyate || 9 || 

pi Sukran cugatam raktam picuyogam bhavatmakam | 

jivadehavibhagena saktisaktimatam picum || 10 || 

pradhanam jathare sa tu yayotpannam caracaram | 

drstam Saktimayam devi tena saktir udiryate || 11 || 

cintamanisama devi jagaty asminn aghorika | 

6a humkare |] By*; humkaro By?; humkara By? 6b phe® ] By“By?; pha° By@ °karastha | By¢; 
°karastho By°By® 6c yo ‘tra samyogah ] conj.; (yo[tr]aly/s/glam[y/g][a/o]?) By°; srotasamyogac 
By?; yatra samyogo By¢ _ 6d Sakti? ] By°By4; chakti® By? — kunde ] By*By®; kunda By4 ~—_7a 
°reta® ] By>By4; °(- ?)eta° By? ekah ] By*By¢; eka By> ~—-7b °raipah ] corr.; °rijpa By*By>By* = 7c 
sa ] By“By>; so By Saktir ] em.; sakti By*By’By4 7d °samanvita ] em.; °samanvitah 
By*By>By@ ga °samjha° ] By>By4; sajfia (anusvara perhaps obscured) By* 9b lolibhitam 
tu ] By>By4; lol( - - tam - ?) By* gc pi? ] By?By4; pa° By* gd cukaram ] corr.; cukara(n?) 
By; cukara By?; cukarah By? —_10a pi Sukrafi cu gatam |] em.; pi Sukra(m -?)gatam By“; pi sukra 


tu gatam By®; pi sSukram vugatam By raktam ] By>By4( - ktam) By* 10b picuyogam 
bhavatmakam ] conj.; picu([p/ylla/o] - )bhavatmak( - ?) By; picuyagam tavatmakam By?; 
picuyagam bhavatmakam By“ — 1oc jivadeha ] By? By®; j(a/i?)va(---) By* 10d picum ] By? By¢; 


pi(-)m By* 11a jathare ] By“By?; jathara By? ~— tu ] By®; tuh BY*By? ~—11b yayotpannam ] conj. 
Isaacson; yathotpannam | By’ By¢; yathotp(--)mBy* 12 cintamanisama ] By“ By?; cintamanisamo 
By? — 12b aghorika ] By*; agharika By”; aghyarika By* 

“In the syllable hum is the god Bhairava; MaheSvari is present in the syllable phe. (;) The 
conjunction by both here, in the hole of the consort (?), O Maheévari, as one, has the form 
of the everlasting picu, which consists of female fluid and semen. [6—7ab] It is the Sakti 
of the god of gods, possessing the seed of Siva. Through combination of the respective 
syllables, it is the cause of the universal creation and destruction. [7cd—-8ab] Through the 
divisions of the creation of the universe, it has the glorious form of the Sakti, located in the 
designation picu, vibrating and omnipresent. [8cd—gab] The syllable ‘pi’ means “penis;” 
the syllable ‘cu’ means “the hole” (kunda). ‘pi’ is semen; female fluid is present in ‘cu’. () 
The combination pi-cu comprises the universe (bhava) (?). [9cd-10ab] Picu is [both] Sakti 
and the possessor of Sakti, through the division of the soul (j7va) and body of living beings. 
She is Prakrti (pradhana), by whom was born from the womb the animate and inanimate 
universe. [10cd—11ab] Everything seen consists of Sakti, O goddess. That is why the Sakti, 
Aghort, is said to be like a wish-fulfilling jewel in this world, O goddess. [11cd-12ab] 


The interpretation offered of this somewhat obscure material is again provisional. 
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as an integral unit it seems primarily to embody the supreme Sakti—she who gives 
birth to the universe. 

Interestingly, the term picu occurs in mantras in several Buddhist yoginitantras: 
the Candamaharosanatantra, Krsnayamaritantra, and Hevajratantra. It features promi- 
nently, for instance, in the latter source in the “heart mantra” (hrdaya) of Hevajra: om 
DEVA PICUVAJRA HUM HUM HUM PHAT SVAHA.* According to Isaacson, commentators 
on the Hevajratantra understand picu to refer to “fine cotton,” with Hevajra’s epithet 
picuvajra indicating his simultaneously soft or grace-bestowing nature and his hard, 
vajra-nature as destroyer of obstacles and evil.4° Outside of mantras, I am unaware 
of the occurrence of picu as a technical term in Buddhist tantric sources, wherein 
it thus appears anomalous—perhaps inherited from teachings no longer present in 


surviving scriptures, or drawn from Saivism, even the tradition of the Picumata itself. 


5.3. NAVAKSARAVIDHANA: THE “METHOD OF NINE SYLLABLES” 


Among the secondary epithets or titles of the BraYa is Navaksaravidhana, the “Pro- 
cedure/Method of the Nine Syllables” of the vidya-mantra of AghoreSsvari. This 
title foregrounds the pivotal function of the vidya-mantra, the mantra-form of the 
supreme Goddess herself, in cementing this text’s doctrinal vision and vast corpus 
of ritual into a coherent whole. Whether in accounts of the cosmos, mantra, or rit- 
ual, the vidya of AghoreSvari serves as the organizing principle which patterns and 
establishes order among these intersecting domains. As the sonic embodiment of the 
Goddess, the vidya, moreover, encodes the core pantheon of the Brahmayamala and 
the mantras for its systems of practice. Its syllabic form is [om] HUM CANDE KAPALINI 
svAHA, the nine syllable-deities accordingly being HUM-CAM-DE-KA-PA-LI-NI-SVA-HA: 
Bhairava; Rakta, Karali, Candaksi, and Mahocchusma—the Four Devis or guhyakas; 
and Karala, Dantura, Bhtmavaktra, and Mahabala—the Four Ditis (“Consorts”), ki- 


nkaris, or anucaris. A syllabic series based upon the vowels of the vidya embodies the 


4 Hevajratantra L.ii.5. 
46 Unpublished annotation to Ratnakarasanti’s Bhramaharanama Hevajrasadhana. 
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Eight Mothers, while the Six Yoginis comprise a set of inflected forms of the vidya. 


As the nine-syllable whole, the Great Goddess Aghoresvari or Bhairavi subsumes all 


(TABLE 5.1). 


Vidhana and its synonym 
vidhi connote in this context 
the processes of ritual. Proce- 
dures for mantra-incantation 
and consecration are, for in- 
stance, called japavidhana and 
abhisekavidhi, the subjects of 
chapters xvi and xxxlll, re- 


spectively. The vidhanas of 


TABLE 5.1: Deities of the Navaksara Vidya 


FOUR DEVIS 


FOUR DUTIS 


Rakta (CAM) 
Karali (DE) 
Candaksi (KA) 
Mahocchusma (PA) 


SIX YOGINIS 


Karala (L1) 
Dantura ( 


NI) 
Bhimavaktra (svA) 
A) 


Mahabala (H 


EIGHT MOTHERS 


Krostuki (OM HUM CANDE 
KAPALINI NAMAH) 

Vijaya (OM ...SVAHA) 

Gajakarna (om ... HUM) 


MaheSsvari (AM 
Brahmi (£ 
Vaisnavi (A 
Kaumari (A 


the BraYa are patterned by Mahamukhi (OM wise VAUSAT) Vaivasvati (I 
Cakravega (OM ... VASAT) Indrani (1 

mantra-configurations repre- Mahanasa (oM ... PHAT) Candika (svA 
Aghori (HA 


senting so many inflections 
of the Nine, their uninflected 
configuration being the “basic/root pantheon” or milayaga, consisting of Bhairava- 
Bhairavi, the Four Goddesses (devi), and the Four Consorts (ditt). These pattern the 
entire gamut of ritual, from fire sacrifice to vratas to yoga. In nydsa, for instance, 
installation of the mantra-deities upon the body and other substrates preliminary to 
almost all ritual, the practitioner or ritual object embodies the mantra-deities in var- 
ious configurations. Among the fundamental rituals of the system are the vidhainas 
of the navayaga, “nine pantheons,” these being the miilayaga and eight other configu- 
rations of the pantheon.*” Vratas or observances are also ninefold, or fivefold, corre- 
sponding to the mantra-deities of all nine syllables or the Four Devis with Bhairava, 


respectively.4® Other yagas are based upon different and extended configurations of 


47 The Nine Yagas form the subject of chapter thirteen. The opening verses of chapter 3, the 
mahayagapatala, provide moreover names for each of the Nine. 
48 The nine and five vratas form the primary subject of chapter xx1. Among these, the fifth of the 
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the vidya’s mantra-deities.49 Cakras or mandalas drawn upon a substrate, usually the 
ground, provide templates for these pantheon configurations and loci for many of 
the vidhis connected with them. 

The navaksara vidya-mantra comprises the subject of the second chapter of the 
BraYa, which follows the narrative of revelation (BraYd@ 1.1-119) and a short exposition 
on the supreme Sakti (1.120-33).5° The vidya’s mantric form and embedded pantheon 


were first identified by Sanderson: 


... the essential components of the mantras of the nine deities who form 
the core of the greater mandala and are the pantheon of daily worship are 
the syllables of the mantra of Canda Kapalini: (om) HUM CANDE KAPALINI 
SVAHA (‘...O Canda Kapalini ...!’). Thus Kapalisabhairava (HUM), his 
four goddesses (Rakta (CAM), Karala (DE), Candaksi (kA) and Mahocchusma 
(pA)) and their four attendant powers or Ditis (Karali (11), Dantura (N1) 
Bhimavaktra (svA) and Mahabala (HA)) are aspects of a feminine power 
which transcends the male-female dichotomy which patterns the lower 
revelations.°* 


This account of the vidyd requires correction in one detail: the second Devi is Karali, 
while Karala is first of the Ditis.52 The confusion is understandable, for these deities 
of similar nomenclature are frequently mixed up in the manuscript evidence.°3 Be- 


sides the core pantheon of the Nine, the vidya is said to contain within itself a pan- 


Five seems most important: the “great Observance,” called also the “Bhairava-observance” and “obser- 
vance of the vidya.” This probably corresponds to the ekaviravidhana, “procedure of the solitary Hero 
[Bhairava],” an important inflection of the milayaga in which the focus is Bhairava alone and not the 
coupled divinity (yamala). 

49 BraYa xxv in particular, the yaganirnayapatala, teaches extended inflections of the basic pantheon. 

5° Note that BraYa 11 has been included in the critical edition forming the latter part of the present 
dissertation. 

51 “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,” 672. Sanderson also provides the vidya on the basis of a 
passage from BraYa Lxxxv (verses 42-43ab in his numbering), in “History through Textual Criticism,” 
44-46. 

5 Among the numerous lists, see for example a concise one in chapter 4, quoted in full in the 
annotation ad BraYa 1.8cd-9; and another passage from the same chapter (verse 262): 

raktayas tu karala syat karalyayas tu dantura | 

bhimavaktra tu candaksya ucchusmaya mahabala | 

karala ] em.; karalam By* candaksya | em.; candaksi By* 

“[The attendant] of Rakta is Karala, but of Karali, Dantura; of Candaksi, Bhimavaktra; of 
Ucchusma, Mahabala.” 


Note that the genitive karalyayah of karali occurs with great frequency in the Brahmayamala. This forma- 
tion is similar to the locative ujainyayam in 1.81a, discussed in the footnote thereon. 

53 For instance, in the oldest ms, By*, chapter Lxr (133-42) lists Karali as first of the Dutis, while for 
the second Devi, it provides karalaya[h], the genitive of karala. There is no metrical reason why these 
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theon augmented by a sextet of yoginis and the Eight Mother goddesses (TABLE 5.1). 
The Six Yoginis “emerge from the limbs of AghoreS$vari,”>4 although as the anga- 
mantras of the vidya,> these deities appear distinct from the anga-mantras of the 
Goddess.5° Somewhat less natural is the derivation of the Mother Goddesses (mtr) 
from the vidya: the syllabic series AM-E-A-A-I-I-SVA-HA, which maps loosely to the 
vowels of the vidya. 

Evidence confirming Sanderson’s reconstruction of the vidya-mantra is ample. 
The point of least clarity concerns its first syllable, HUM, the seed-mantra (bija) of 
Kapalisabhairava. On the evidence of chapter two alone, it might appear that the 
vidya begins with om, and that this is the seed-mantra of Bhairava; 11.15a states that 
“the God [Bhairava] exists in the pranava,”°’ and the chapter gives no indication of 
pranava having a sense different from its normal referent, om. There are, moreover, 
mantras in the BraYa which begin, as would the vidya, “om CANDE ....”5° However, 
elsewhere the stated form of the vidya clearly begins with HUM. Note for exam- 
ple Lxxxvu1.113-15, where we find a mantra-installation (nyasa) with the sequence 
HUM-CA°?-DE-KA-PA-LI-NI-SVA-HA—the nine-syllable vidya. It seems in fact likely that 
pranava in BraYa@ 11.15 refers to HUM. This possibility is illustrated by the Svacchanda- 


tantra, which appears also to attest reference to HUM, the seed-mantra of Svacchand- 


could not be emended to karala and karalyaya[h], respectively, and the confusion is probably scribal. In 
BraYa x, which concerns the mantroddhara of the goddesses, By“ is inconsistent: three of the occurrences 
of the names in question imply the order suggested by Sanderson (41b, 51a, and 86b), while two follow 
the pattern I believe to be correct (47d and 81b). 

54 BraYa 11.14ab. 

55 On the concept of ariga or “ancillary” mantras, see Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. I, 93-95. 

5° Although in theory the vidya-mantra is Aghoregvari, an important distinction appears between the 
two as well. The supreme Goddess is both embodied by the vidya and appears as a subset within it—as 
eighth of the Mother goddesses, the matrpirant (“she who makes the Mothers complete”; cf. BraYa 
11.18b, etc.). The latter’s root mantra, as given in BraYa@ x, is OM HA NAMAH, and her aviga- and other 
ancillary mantras are based upon this, rather than the full vidya (see BraYa x.210cd-215ab). It hence 
appears that two levels of being are posited for the Goddess, the higher of which comprises the vidya 
of nine syllables. 

57 pranave tu sthito devo. 

58 Cf. seven mantras provided in the prose following Lxxxiv.55, beginning with OM CANDE MOHANES- 
VARI GHATANI HUM PHAT SVAHA. 

59 Note that cakara is provided instead of camkara, despite the latter occuring in the vidya. This might 
not be a corruption; although cam is provided in the samkalanavidhi (quoted below), ca occurs as the bija 
of Rakta used for nydsa in x.24a. 
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abhairava, as ‘pranava’.®° In the Brahmayamala, furthermore, reference is made to the 
“Bhairava-pranava;”*' and this surely refers to HdM, for the context is installation of 
the mandala deities of the vidya onto the body, beginning with Bhairava. Yet while 
the vidya proper hence begins with HUM, in many of its applications, om is nonethe- 
less prefixed to the nine syllables. This reflects standard mantra formation in this 
system;°? a mantra not preceded by om is said to be “headless.”°3 

As the seed-mantra of Kapalisabhairava and the initial syllable of the navaksara 
vidya, HUM possesses particular significance in the Brahmayamala. It is given the 
special designation smarana, said to be formed by conjoining the sixth vowel (@) and 


the candrabindu (m) to the hamsa (HA). One is to affix the smarana to all mantras, 


6° Commenting ad. Svacchandatantra 4.203, Ksemaraja glosses pranava as niskalanatha, which as Isaac- 
son points out to me refers to HUM, the niskala (undifferentiated, unmanifest) form of Bhairava in this 
system (e-mail communication, January 29, 2006). That the term can have multiple applications is evi- 
dent also in the teaching of payica pranavah or five pranavas in Svacchandatantra 6, discussed by Ksemaraja 
ad Svacchandatantra 6.3. It seems that these involve permutations of the five constituents of om, along 
with the hamsa (HA). 
6 BraYa x11.60cd: sikhaya[m] pranavam nyasya bhairavakhyam na samsayah. 
® Cf., e.g., BraYa Lxxxv, which opens with the mantra OM HUM PHAT VAUSAT KAPALABHAIRAVAYA 
NAMAH. 
°3 Brahmayamala x1.16cd—19ab: 
kotayah sapta mantranam omkarasya na samsayah || 16 || 
kimkaratvam prakurvanti evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit | 
sarvesam mantrajatinam mastako pranavah smrtah || 17 || 
yatradau na bhavaty esa amundo mantra ucyate | 
nanena tu vind mantrah sidhyateha kadacana || 18 || 
tenadau pranavah proktah sarvamantresu suvrate | 
16c mantranam | em.; mantrana By“ 18c nanena ] em.; namena By° 18d cana ] em.; canah By* 
“The seventy million mantras are undoubtedly subordinate to om. Thus did speak Bhairava. 
The pranava is called the ‘head’ of all classes of mantra. When it is not present at the be- 
ginning, the mantra is called ‘headless.’ A mantra never bears fruit in this world without 
it; that is why the pranava is taught at the beginning of all mantras, O pious woman.” 


That the pranava is here om is made explicit in the preceding verses. 
64 Cf. x1.36cd—39ab: 


hamsakhyam satatam bijam niskalam tu samuccaret || 36 || 

adyasvaram tatha caiva uccaren natra samsayah | 

ektkrtam mahdadevi hakarah parikirtitah|| 37 || 

sasthasvarena samyuktam kartavyam tu mahesvari | 

ardhendubindukalaya samyuktam karayet tatah || 38 || 

smaranasamjna samakhyata sarvamantresvaresvarah | 

36c hamsakhyam |] em.; hansakhya By“ 37a °svaram | corr; °Svaram By* 37d 
hakarah | em.; hakara By* _ parikirtitah ] em.; parikirttitam By* 38a °svarena ] °Svarena By* 39a 
smarana® ] em.;smaranah By° °akhyata ] em.; °akhyatah By* 

“One would pronounce [the mantra] called hamsa constantly, but [just] the seed-syllable 
[h] without a vowel. One would likewise utter the first vowel [a], no doubt. Made one, O 
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particularly those of the BraYa.®5 Knowing the syllabic content of the smarana, the 
form of the navaksara vidya can be confirmed from multiple other passages. In BraYa 
LXxxv, for example, we find the navaksara vidya headed by HUm and called the “Heart 
of All Saktis”: 
Possessing the smarana, with the word (pada) CANDE [afterwards] in the 
beginning, ending KAPALINI, and decorated [at the end] by the word 


svAHA—this is the Heart of All Saktis, bestower of the fruits of super- 
natural experience and liberation.°° 


BraYa xxxiv offers further evidence confirming the form of the vidya-mantra.©7 


Mahadevi, this is known as the syllable ha. One should conjoin this with the sixth vowel 
[a], O Mahe§évari, and then make it joined with the crescent moon and dot [i.e. candra- 
bindu]. The term ‘smarana’ has been taught, the lord of all Mantra-lords.” 


65 BraYa x1.75cd-76ab: 


yavan mantro mahadevi asmilms] tantre visesatah || 

smaranasamputitam karyam khecaratvajigisinam | 

“As many mantras as there are, particularly in this tantra, those aspiring to become sky- 
travellers must frame with the smarana.” 


The masculine mantro appears to be a collective singular, in agreement with the neuter °putitam karyam 
and yavat. Cf. yavan mantragano (em.; °ganau By“), XxxvIII.44c. 
66 BraYa Lxxxv.42cd-43: 


smaranena samayuktani candetyadipadanvitam || 42 || 
kapalinyantasamyuktam svahapadavibhisitam | 
hrdayam sarvasaktinam bhuktimuktiphalapradam || 43 || 


samayuktani ] em.; samayukta By“ °Saktinam | corr.; °saktinam By* 


This passage is cited and discussed by Sanderson, in “History through Textual Criticism,” 44-46. 

67 This extensive chapter, entitled Mantrasamkalanavidhi, teaches the prelimary ritual for preparing 
or empowering (samkalana) the basic mantras of the system, apparently necessary for entitlement to 
acaryabhiseka, consecration as an officiant. Its instructions begin thus: 


atah param pravaksyami mantrasamkalanavidhim | 

yena vijfiatamatrena diksam vai kartum arhati || 1 || 
pranavam coccaren mantri punah smaranam uccaret | 
punah smaranam uccarya punah pranavam uccaret || 2 || 
svahakarantasamyuktam ahutyaikam tato hunet | 


punah smarana+m uccarya+ punah pranavam uccaret || 3 || 
punalh] smaranam uccarya svahakarantakam hunet | 


1b samkalanavidhim ] em.; samkalanavidhih By* 


“Next, I shall further teach the procedure of preparing the mantras, upon the mere learn- 
ing of which one is worthy to bestow initiation. A mantrin should first utter the pranava, 
then utter the smarana; then after again uttering the smarana, then again utter the pranava. 
[After uttering the vidya] conjoined with svAHA at its end, one should offer sacrifice of 
one oblation. After again uttering the smarana, one should again utter the pranava. After 
again uttering the smarana, one should sacrifice, [uttering the vidya] ending with svAHA.” 


(It seems that 3b would mean ekam ahutim tato juhuyat. Note the optative verb hunet for juhuyat, a 
formation, influenced by Middle Indic verbal systems, based on the non-standard, non-reduplicated 
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References to the smarana, which appears distinctive to and probably has origins 
in the system of the BraYa, also occur elsewhere in Saiva literature. The Bhairavama- 
ngala refers to the “eightfold smarana” as “originating from the Picutantra.”® In the 
Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta too makes reference to the smarana, in a citation from 
the BraYa x1 on the subject of expiation ritual (prayascitta).°9 Sanderson, more- 
over, shows that a reference to the smarana has found its way into the Buddhist 
Laghusamvaratantra, in a passage redacted from BraYa Lxxxv, for which the text’s 
commentators vainly endeavored to offer a plausible interpretation.”° 

Despite the central importance of the navaksara vidya and its components, a num- 
ber of alternate or parallel configurations of mantra-deities exist within the BraYa, 
which while correlated in various manners with the vidya and its pantheon can- 
not be said to derive from it. Such for example appears to be true concerning the 
kula- or khecartcakra, which is connected with the kulavidya (“Vidya-mantra of the 
Goddess Clans”) rather than the navaksara vidya.’* A number of the deities taught 
in separate chapters (often called kalpas), furthermore, have only loose connections 


with the navaksara vidya and its pantheon; these include Mahakala,”* Gartabhairava,73 


present indicative hunate for juhoti. In the BraYa, I note one occurrence of hunate, in xLIx.7a; none of 
juhoti; nearly two-hundred instances of hunet; and eleven of juhuyat.) In this inimitably tedious style, 
which continues for fifteen folios, the text then instructs the following sequence: smarana — CAM 
— smarana — SVAHA oblation; smarana — CAM — smarana — SVAHA oblation; smarana — DE 
— smarana — svAHA oblation; smarana — DE — smarana — svAHA oblation. This patterns continues 
with the remaining syllables of the vidya, KA-PA-LI-NI-SVA-HA, and probably implies om HUM CANDE 
KAPALINI SVAHA as the full form of the mantra. 
68 Bhairavamangala 235ab: smaranam astadha jfatva picutantrat samudbhavam (°tantrat samudb- 

havam ] em.; °tantra samudbhavam cod.). Cf. Bhairavamangala 242: 

avadhiita tu sa saktir tsvarakhya mayodita | 

niracarah sivo jneyah smaranatve vyavasthitah || 242 || 

Saktir ] em.; Sakti Ms niracarah ] corr; niracara Ms__ Sivo ] corr.; sivo MS 

“The Avadhita Sakti is the [same] one I said is called ‘Isvara’. Siva is known as ‘niracara’, 

existing as the smarana.” 


NAK 5-687, f. 13v; electronic transcription courtesy of Somadeva Vasudeva. Regarding avadhita and 
niracara, see the annotation on BraYa 1.36-39 and 11.2 in the critical edition. 

69 Abhinavagupta’s citations of the BraYa are discussed in appendix a. 

7 “History through Textual Criticism,” 44-46. 

7 The kulacakra or khecaricakra forms the subject of BraYa xiv. Its basic form comprises a configuration 
of sixteen vowel-goddesses as nadis around Bhairava in the center, in which it resembles the bhautikacakra 
of BraYa xix. 

7 Mahakala and his mandala of the Eight Mother goddesses are the subject of BraYa tiv. 

73 Chapter Lx1x teaches this “Subterranean Bhairava” and his mandala of four goddesses. 
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Hairambhabhairava (GaneSa or Ganapati as Bhairava),”4 and Utphullakabhairava.”> 


5.4 MULATANTRA: THE “ROOT SCRIPTURE” 


In the revelation narrative of chapter one and at several others points in the text, the 
BraYa refers to itself as the miilatantra, the “Root Tantra” or “Root Scripture.””° Yet 
although claiming the status of the foundational, originary scripture, it also describes 
itself as originating from a text of 125,000 verses called the Vimala or “Unblemished,” 
the primordial font of ‘scriptural wisdom’ (jfiana). These claims are embedded within 
a theology of revelation that posits scriptural wisdom as originating at the pinnacle of 
the hierarchy of tattvas, reality levels or cosmological principles, its descent (avatara) 
into the bounded form of texts marked by ever-increasing brevity and numerical 
profusion. 

Perhaps the earliest surviving account of the ‘descent’ (avatara) of revelation in 
Saiva sources occurs in the Uttarasiitra of the Nisvasatantra. In its simple descrip- 
tion, scripture (the sastra or sivatantra) emerges from the formless, supreme Siva as 
subtle sound (nada), which Sadasiva sets down into language. This he transmits to 
the gods, whence it reaches in various redactions to the sages and mortals (FIGURE 
5.1).77 A demonstrably later scripture, the Svacchandatantra describes a more detailed 


genesis of scripture. In its conception, from the supreme, formless Siva emerges a 


7 Taught in BraYa Lxxv1, this skull-bearing, elephantine Bhairava has four heads and ten arms, and 
stands upon a dead rat (mahamisakapreta). His is a ten-syllable vidya, and he possesses a mandala of 
yoginis. 

75 The subject of BraYa txxxir. While Utphullaka’s pantheon mirrors the milayaga in having a nine- 
syllable mantra, embodying himself in a mandala of saktis, the mantra-deities are distinct. 

76 Colophons to chapters 11, xxx, and xxxiv. Text passages describing the BraYa as miilatantra are 
discussed below. 

77 Nisvasatantra, Uttarasiitra 1.22cd-25: 


Sivatantrasya cotpattim kirtyamanam nibodha me || 22 || 
adrstavigrahe sante sive paramakarane | 

nadartipam viniskrantam sastram paramadurlabham || 23 || 
sadasivas tu vetta vai sa ca mam prati bodhakah | 
nadaritipasya sastrasya aham granthanibandhakah || 24 || 
anustupchandabandhena devebhyah pratipaditam | 
rsibhyas ca punas caham tebhyo martyesu santatih || 25 || 


Text as constituted in the working draft edition of Goodall, et al. 
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sonic resonance (tad dhvaniriipam), which Sadasiva transmits to ISvara in the form 
of countless scriptures suitable to the variety of beings deserving of grace. Isvara 
then teaches the tantras to the Mantra-lords and rudras of the upper reaches of the 
universe, as well as to Srikantha, via whom the teachings descend unto the various 
lower rudras. Bhairava too takes initiation from Srikantha and learns the scripture, 
and teaches the Goddess, who transmits tantras to the ganas, gods, Mothers, nagas, 
yaksas, etc., whence it finally reaches the sages and humankind (FIGURE 5.2).78 While 
both of these sources attest the notion of a subtle, sonic original wisdom, neither 
however applies to this or its first textual evolutes the term milatantra. 

The BraYa’s conception of the genesis of scripture is considerably more complex 
(FIGURE 5.3). It in fact posits a hierarchy of levels of the originary scriptural wis- 
dom: that of an undifferentiated totality, that of a scripture called the Vimala, and 
that of a Root Tantra. In some accounts, these appear to be distinct levels or stages 
of the primordial ‘wisdom’ in its descent into the texts of the canon, while other pas- 


sages appear to conflate one or more of them. Chapter one describes the supreme 


78 Svacchandatantra8.28cd—39 (KsTSs edition): 


tad evaparariipena Sivena paramatmana || 28 || 
mantrasimhasanasthena paficamantramahatmania | 
purusartham vicaryasu sadhanani prthak prthak || 29 || 
laukikadisivantani paraparavibhiitaye | 
tadanugrahayogyanam sve sve visayagocare || 30 || 
anustupchandasa baddham kotyarbudasahasradha | 
gurusisyapade sthitva svayam devah sadasivah || 31 || 
purvottarapadair vakyais tantram adharabhedatah | 
taj jfianam iSvare ‘dat tad tSvarena Sivecchayéa || 32 || 
vidyayah kathitam piirvam vidyesebhyas tathadarat | 
mayaniyatiparyantais tasmad rudrair avapi tat || 33 || 
Srikanthenesvarat praptam jfianam paramadurlabham | 
tenapi tadadhah proktam rudranam tvarecchaya || 34 || 
pradhanac chatarudrantam diksayitva vidhanatah | 
mamapi ca pura diksa tatha caivabhisecanam || 35 || 
Srikanthena pura dattam tantram sarvarthasadhakam | 
mayapi tava devesi sadhikaram samarpitam || 36 || 
tvam api skandarudrebhyo dadasva vidhiptirvakam | 
brahmavisvindradevanam vasumatrdivakrtam || 37 || 
loke samgrhya naganam yaksanam paramesvari | 
kathayasva rsinam ca rsibhyo manujesv api || 38 || 
evam tantravaram divyam siddharatnakarandakam | 
tvaya guptataram karyam na deyam yasya kasyacit || 39 || 
A Nepalese codex, NAK 1-224, in 37ab reads tvafi capi ganarudranam dadasva siddhipurvakam, and in 38ab, 
lokapalagraham nagam yaksanam paramesvari. 
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FicurE 5.1: The ‘Origin of Scripture’ (Sivatantrotpatti) according Nisvdsatantra, Uttarastitra 1.23-25 


Parasiva 
Ps 
Sadasiva nadariipam sdstram 
_v 
Isvara 
The Gods 
V The Ten The Eighteen 
Rsis Sivatantras Rudratantras 
Mortals Tantras by the thousands 


Sakti, Siva’s volition, as awakening bindu, the primordial substance of cosmic sound, 
from which emerges the undifferentiated totality or “flood” of scriptural wisdom 
(jfanaugham niskalam). This takes the form of a “body of mantra” (mantravigraha) 
situated at the level of the sad@sivatattva in the pure universe.”? At the time of cre- 
ation, Sadasiva causes the Vimala to emerge forth from this, therefore representing 
the first descent of the primordial ‘wisdom’ to the level of language, taking shape 
as a text of 125,000 verses in the anusthubh or sloka meter.8° This primordial text, 
the font of all scripture—even of the universe, in some descriptions®'—also exists at 
the level of the sadasivatattva. Thus, just as does the supreme deity, the mass or to- 
tality of scriptural wisdom (jfanaugha) possesses a higher, undifferentiated (niskala) 


and a differentiated (sakala), manifest form, the latter being the Vimala. It is from 


79 BraY@ 1.35. 
8° BraYa 1.37-38. 
8: Cf. BraYa 1.44ab and xxx11.329ab, quoted below. 
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FIGURE 5.2: The ‘Descent of Scripture’ (sastra@vatara) according to Svacchandatantra 8 
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the Vimala that the Root Tantra emerges. Description of the Root Tantra as a text of 
twelve-thousand verses identifies this as the BraYa, one of the epithets of which is 
The [Tantra of] Twelve-Thousand [Verses] (dvadasasahasraka). 

Mirroring and in some accounts interwoven with the cosmogenesis, scripture 
hence descends into the world from the apex of the universe through the levels of 
reality (tattva) into the materiality of language. In this conception, the scriptural wis- 
dom first takes on fixed, linguistic form as the Vimala of one and a quarter hundred- 
thousand verses, learnt by Srikantha, who transmits it to humankind in countless 


abbreviated redactions.®2 


This is not a scheme which automatically privileges the 
BraYa, a problem apparently addressed by providing it the status of Root Tantra. 
Chapter thirty-two, teaching initiation (diks@), contains a passage contrasting the 
jfianaugha, the font of both scripture and the universe, with the Four-fold Bhaira- 
vatantra (catuspitham bhairavam) which emerges from it. In contrast with the account 
of chapter one, the jfianaugha itself is identified as the “primordial Root Tantra,” 


rather than the catuspitham bhairavam. In this account, no mention is made of the 


Vimala, nor is the BraYa specifically identified with the catuspttham bhairavam:*3 


82 BraYa 1.34-42. 
83 Several verses preceding those quoted below, though relevant to the subject at hand, present yet 
unsolved textual problems and have unfortunately been omitted. BraYa xxx11.323cd-31: 


sadasivena devena ubhayamarganuvartina || 323 || 

tat sarvam nirgatam devi jfianaughaisman na samsayah | 
Suddhamarge tathasuddhe suddhasuddhe tathaiva hi || 324 || 
Suddhany eva hi proktani asuddhany api kani ca | 

Suddhasuddhau tu canyani ebhir bhedaih sthitani tu || 325 || 
prthakprthani mantrani ubhayamargopasevinam | 

sadasivena proktani bahubhir va pravistaraih || 326 || 

ayam tu jfianasandoham svariipenaiva samsthitam | 

na dvitiyam yatas casmat tenadvaitam param smrtam || 327 || 
Suddhasuddhavimisram syat trividhasthapy asamsayah | 
yathavasthitakam proktam jianaugham paramam sthitam || 328 || 
asmaj jfianad yato mantras trailokyam sacaracaram | 

asesani tu tantrani bhedayitva sthitani tu || 329 
tenadyam tu samakhyatam miilatantram na samsayah | 
asmad vinirgatam devi catuspitham tu bhairavam || 330 || 
tato ‘smin diksito yas tu sarvatantresu diksitah | 
Suddhasuddhavimisresu natra karya vicaranat || 331 || 


323c devena | conj.; devese By® 324b jfanaughasman | em.; jianoghasma By* 327b 
samsthitam ] em.; samsthitam By* 327c yataS casmat ] em.; yato casma By° —328a syat ] em.; sya 
By* 328b °py asamSayah ] conj.; °pi samsayah By* 328c °vasthitakam ] em.; °vasthitakam 
By° 328d jfianaugham | corr; jfanogham By° —329a asmaj jfianad | em.; asma jfiiana By* — 330d 


FicurRE 5.3: The ‘Descent of Scripture’ (sastravatara) according to Brahmayamala 1 and xxxvi1 
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Through the Lord Sadasiva, who follows both paths [viz., the pure and 
impure], all this [scripture] emerged from this mass of scriptural wisdom, 
undoubtedly. [323cd—24ab] For the pure way, the impure, and likewise the 
[mixed] pure-impure, were taught pure [fantras], some that are impure, 
and others that are pure-impure. Having these divisions, Sadasiva taught 
a variety of separate mantras with numerous elaborations for the follow- 
ers of both [the pure and impure] ways. [324cd—26] But this [scripture] is 
the mass of scriptural wisdom, existing as [its] very true nature. Since it is 
second to none, it is therefore known as ‘supremely nondual’.*4 [326-27] 
Pure, impure, and mixed comprise the threefold states, undoubtedly. The 
supreme mass of scriptural wisdom remains taught in accordance to the 
state.85 [328] 


Since the mantras [and] the triple universe, with its animate and inani- 

mate [beings], came from this, [and] the tantras, without remainder, have 

divided from this, it is therefore called the Primordial Root Tantra (a@dyam 

milatantram), without doubt. From this emerged, O goddess, the Bhairava- 

[tantra] with four divisions (catuspitham bhairavam). [329-30] Therefore 

one initated into this is initiated into all the tantras, pure, impure, and 

mixed. About this, there is no need for deliberation. [331] 
Here too the boundary between the primordial scriptural wisdom and the text one 
actually reads is obfuscated: the proximate pronoun (ayam) describes the jfianaugha, 
as though it is the present text, while the catuspitham bhairavam—i.e. the BraYa— 
is referred to as another scripture altogether. Through such rhetorical claims, the 
BraYa continually inscribes upon itself the transcendental identity of the primordial 
scriptural wisdom. 

Further evidence on this question emerges in chapter xxxvui, which, entitled “A 

Definitive Judgment on the Streams of Revelation” (srotanirnayapatala), is devoted 
to defining the Saiva canon. Its account articulates more clearly the nature of the 


Root Tantra in relation to the jfanaugha, the two of which are not in this case mu- 


tually identified. From the jfdnaugha emerge the tantras in three streams, which 


catus® ] corr.; catuh By* 


By° in 324b transmits jfidnoghasma, which I understand to mean asmaj jfidnaughat; cf. 329a. The text 
should probably be corrected to jfidnaughasman, with metri causa contraction of jfidnaughat. On elision 
of the final -t of the ablative in the BraYa, see the annotation ad 1.5 in the critical edition. 

84 There is here a play on the words dvaya (“two,” and “dual”) and dvitiya (“second”). 

85 The implication here is that scripture is redacted from its primordial source in accordance with 
the differences in the speakers and audience—i.e. prcchakasrayabhedena, as stated in xxxviI.14a (quoted 
below). Cf. Svacchandatantra 8.32b, referring to adharabheda, “difference in the locus [of revelation].” 
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Sadaégiva teaches to Srikantha. These correspond to the pure, impure, and mixed 
ways, and to the bhairavatantras of the Right stream, siddhantatantras of the Middle 
stream, and vamatantras of the Left stream, respectively. At the root of the Bhairava 
stream lies the milatantra, the Bhairavatantra of Four Divisions (catuspitham ...tantram 


bhairavasamjfitam, 1gcd):°6 


Proclamation of the tantras is done according to differences in [their] in- 
terlocutors and recipients. Through three streams [of revelation] for the 
pure, impure, and mixed, respectively, the tantras emerged from the mass 
of scriptural wisdom, [and] were spoken. [14-15ab] The wisdom is not in 
all respects undivided; rather the tantras exist with differences in ritual for 
the pure, impure, and mixed, O fair woman. [15cd—16ab] The supreme 
mass of scriptural wisdom emerges forth in three streams, situated on the 
left, right, and middle with manifold divisions. Seventy-million mantras 
emerge from the Right stream, with a profusion of manifold tantras based 
upon it, having differences in ritual. Even within this [stream], the re- 
cipients vary, being pure, impure, and mixed. [16cd-18] Via the way of 
the Right stream arose the tantra called the Bhairava, possessing the four 


86 BraYa@ xxxvitl 14-26ab: 


prechakasrayabhedena tantranam kirtanam krtam | 

Suddhasuddhavimisrebhyas tribhih srotair yathakramam || 14 || 

vinirgatani tantrani jrianaughad bhasitani tu | 

nabhinnam sarvatha jfanam kriyabhedaih sthitani tu || 15 || 

Suddhasuddhavimisresu tantrani varavarnini | 

jfianaughah paramo yas tu tribhih srotair vinirgatah || 16 || 

vamadaksinamadhyastho nanabhedavyavasthitah | 

sapta kotyas tu mantranam daksinaya vinirgatah || 17 || 

tam asritya kriyabhedair nanatantrapravistarath | 

tatrapi asrayo bhinnah suddhasuddhavimisritah || 18 || 

daksinasrotamargena kriyabhedavyavasthitam | 

catuspitham samutpannam tantram bhairavasamffiitam || 149 || 

daksinasrotasambhiitam sarvam asmad vinirgatam | 

14b tantranam | em.; tantranam By* 14c vimisrebhyas ] corr; vimisrebhyah By“ 14d 
tribhih ] corr; trbhih By* _ srotair ] em.; srotrai By° —_15b jiianaughad | corr.; jianoghad By* 15 
sarvatha | em.; sarvvartha By* 15d °bhedaih ] conj.; °bhede By* —16c jfianaughah ] corr.; jAanoghah 
By? 16d tribhih ] corr.; trbhih By* _ srotair ] em.; srotrair By" 17b °vyavasthitah ] em.; °vyavasthitah 
By* 17¢ °kotyas ] em.; °kotyas By“ 18a asritya | corr.; 4Srtya By* °bhedair | conj.;°bhede 19a 
°srota® | em.; °srotra® By* 19b °vyavasthitam ] em.; °vyavasthitah By* —__19¢ catus® ] corr.; catuh® 
By* 20a °srota® ] em.; °srotra® By* 20b sarvam ] corr.; sarvvamm By* 


In referring to the “right” stream of scriptural revelation, the BraYa alternates between the masculine 
daksina and feminine daksina. In 15d, By° transmits kriyabhede, which appears to require emendation to 
the instrumental °bhedaih. Cf. xxxvu1.33ab, vinirgatani tantrani kriyabhedena caiva hi, where however the 
instrumental is singular. Cf. also kriyabhedavibhagasah, BraYa 1.41b. In 15c, nabhinnam with its double 
negative is somewhat suspect; one might consider na bhinnam. It is possible that the line intended 
something along the lines of “scriptural wisdom [or ‘doctrine’] is singular, but the tantras are divided 
according to differences in ritual.” 

In 18a, tam probably refers to the daksina-stream, but one might also consider tan [mantran]. 
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pithas [or Catuspithabhairavatantra], and arranged according to divisions 
in ritual. Everything arisen from the Right stream emerged from this. 
[19-20ab] 
The passage immediately following narrates the genesis of the Left and Middle 
streams. 

Although not specifically designated as the miilatantra, the text BraYa xxxvim de- 
scribes as catuspitham bhairavam, identified elsewhere with the BraYa itself, functions 
as the Root Scripture, insofar as it is the source of the scriptures of the Bhairava 
Stream in its four divisions—the mantra-, mandala-, mudra-, and vidyaptthas—which it 
alone contains within itself.87 As such, it occupies a position in the canon above all 
but the transcendental jfanaugha or Vimala. In the conception of this chapter, after 
Sadasiva transmits the three scriptural streams to Srikantha, the latter transmits the 
canon to the world in ten streams in the ten directions, with tantras by the millions 


(TABLE 5.2).°° In this ten-stream model, the three primary streams remain largely the 


87 BraYa@ xxxvitl 29¢d—-33ab: 


daksinena tu vaktrena daksinasrotasambhavam || 29 || 

catuspithaprabhedena Suddhasuddhavibheditam | 

prechakasrayabhedena bahudha samvyavasthitam || 30 || 

vidyasritani yani syur vidyapitham varanane | 

mantrasrtani yani syur mantrapitham tathaiva ca || 31 || 

mudrasrtani yani syur mudrapitham tu suvrate | 

mandalapithakani syur mandalam pitham ucyate || 32 || 

vinirgatani tantrani kriyabhedena caiva hi | 

29d °srotasambhavam |] em.; °srotrasambhavah By* 30a catus°® ] corr.; catu° By* 31a syur ] em.; syu 
By* 31c syur | em.; syu By* 31d °pitham ] em.; °pitha By* 32a syur ] em.; syu By* —32b 
°pitham | em.; °pitham By* 32c syur J] em.; syu By* 32d pitham ] em.; pitha By* —_ 33a tantra- 
ni | corr.; tantrani By* 

“Through [Sadasiva’s] right face arises the daksinasrotas [of the bhairavatantras], divided 
into the pure and impure, with division of Four Pithas, existing manifoldly because of 
differences among the interlocutors and audiences. Those based upon vidya-mantras com- 
prise the Vidyapitha, O fair woman, and likewise, those based upon mantras comprise 
the Mantrapitha. Those based upon mudras comprise the Mudrapitha, O pious woman. 
The ones belonging to the Seat of Mandalas are called the Mandalapitha. And [thus] did 
emerge the tantras, with differences in ritual (kriyabhedena).” 


In 32c, mandalapithakani appears to exhibit metrical lengthening, thus avoiding the fault of short sylla- 
bles in both the second and third positions. 
88 BraYa xxxvitt.84-86: 


adimo jfianasandohas tribhih srotair vinirgatah | 
sadasivena devena srikanthaya prabhasitah || 84 || 
sapadajnanasandohah srikanthena mahayase | 
dasasrotavibhagena bhasitah sadhakecchayéa || 85 || 
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same. However, the siddhantatantras become distributed among five streams, with 
the upward face of Sadasiva revealing siva-division tantras, and four streams in the 
intermediate directions revealing rudra-division tantras. The eastern face of Sadasiva 
is said to teach the Vedic revelation, while the “downward” stream is also of con- 
siderable interest, for here the BraYa places the texts it considers least worthy of 
veneration: treatises on alchemy, magical herbs, exorcism, and snakebite cure; last, 


and perhaps least, are the tantras of the Vaisnavas (See TABLES 4.2—4). 


TABLE 5.2: The Ten Streams of Revelation according to BraYa xxxvu1 


FACE OF SADASIVA PRESIDING SAKTI DIRECTION SCRIPTURAL CATEGORY 
Southern Daksina [S] bhairavatantras 
Northern Vama [N] vamatantras 
Upward Madhyama [Up] sivabheda 

Western Vama and Madhyama_ [W] [rudrabheda?] 
Eastern Vama and Madhyama_ [E] vedas, etc. (vedadini) 
Eastern E, SE rudrabheda 
Southern S, SW rudrabheda 

Western W, NW rudrabheda 
Northern N, [NE?] rudrabheda 

N/A? Down rudrabheda 


This three- and ten-stream model is unusual, and probably archaic; what actually 
becomes normative is a five-stream model of Saiva revelation, in which the primary 


three streams are augmented by the lowly bhiitatantras, in the west, and garudatantras 


koti koti pravistaraih kalpakalpasahasrakaih | 

pracodito mahadevi tadvidair bahudha punah || 86 || 

84a sandohas ] em.; sandehas By* 8 4b srotair ] em.; srotrair 84d prabhasitah ] em.; prabhasitam 
By* 85b mahayage ] corr; mahayase By“ 85a °sandohah ] em.; °sandehah By“ 85c 
°srota® ] em.; °srotra® By* 85d bhasitah ] em.; bhasitam By“ 

“The primordial mass of Wisdom emerged forth in three streams. The Lord Sadasiva 
taught it to Srikantha. Srikantha, O woman of great renown, taught the mass of scriptural 
wisdom (;) having [one hundred] and a quarter [thousand verses] (?), through divisions 
of ten streams, according with the wishes of sadhakas. Those who learned these further 
revealed [the wisdom] manifoldy, with millions and millions of elaborations, (¢) and kalpa- 
texts by the thousands (?).” 


The interpretation of sapadajfianasandohah (85a) is uncertain. I have taken this as an abbreviation of 
sapadalaksajfianasandoha (jfanasandoha meaning jfianaugha), i.e. the “mass of scriptural wisdom measur- 
ing 125,000 verses;” however, it is conceivable that sapada here means “having verse-quarters,” i.e. actual 
text in verse. Of linguistic interest in this passage is the thematized a-stem tatvida, for tadvid. 
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in the east; these have as their respective concerns exorcism and the magical cure of 
snakebite. And although the Root Scripture, the Bhairava Tantra of Four Divisions, has 
here articulated for it a compelling position within the canon, never in this chapter 
is a relationship of identity with the BraY@ stated directly. In fact, the BraYa appears 
to have a humble position in this account of the canon, being mentioned only as the 
third of eight yamalatantras in the Vidyapitha-division of the bhairavatantras. 

The closing verses of the BraYa propose what seems to be another variation on 
the conception of its ‘descent’. In agreement with chapter one, the twelve-thousand 
verse BraYa emerges from the Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-Thousand. How- 
ever, the BraYa@ is also said to be the ultimate essence of a tantra of one billion 
verses.°9 This might imply that the billion-verse text forms the source of the 125,000- 
verse scripture, this in turn being the source of the BraYa; elsewhere, however, the 
laksapadadhika tantra is said to emerge from the undifferentiated totality of scriptural 
wisdom (niskalajnanaugha). Both schemes of course agree in positing three funda- 
mental levels of originary scripture: gargantuan, 125,000 verses, and 12,000 verses. 

Invoking the authority of an intangible Ur-wisdom and claiming for itself the 
status of milatantra, the BraYa positions itself at the apex of actual and possible 
texts within the parameters of existing models of the canon. ‘Scriptural wisdom’ 
(jfiana) is a transcendental essence which descends in streams from a primordial 
source, taking on concrete form according to the capacities of its various redactors 
and audiences. These linguistic manifestations of scripture are provisional, and the 
canon fundamentally an open one. Possibilities for new revealed texts are endless, 
each containing within itself the essence of what precedes. 

This model of revelation dictates that a new scripture claim for itself a privileged 
position on a hierarchical scale of texts, a process which involves, if necessary, re- 
configuration and extension of models of the canon and their implicit hierarchies. 


As the Root Tantra, the BraYa claims to be uniquely reflective of the primordial wis- 


89 See chapter 4, n. 27. 
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dom. Being the source and essence of the Vidyapitha, it places itself at the head of 
the four-fold (catuspitha) canon of bhairavatantras, which in turn it places as highest 
of the three streams of Saiva revelation. And in broader sectarian terms, its addi- 
tional taxonomy of ten scriptural streams positions the BraYa above the orthodox 
Veda, the Vaisnava Pajicaratra, and so forth. Most distinctive about its articulation 
of a place in the canon, however, is the layering of the BraYa’s identity. Drawing 
upon the notion of scripture as an essence existing on a scale of texts, the BraYa 
continually blurs the boundaries between itself and ‘higher’ levels of the scriptural 
wisdom. This begins with chapter one’s revelation narrative: the text opens with the 
Goddess stating that, having learnt the miilatantra, she now desires to hear the Vimala 
from which it emerged. Bhairava’s narration moreover is concerned primarily with 
the descent of the Vimala, and this—not the twelve-thousand verse BraYa—is in fact 
what he promises to teach her.?° Throughout the text, references to the BraYa “as” 
the Root Tantra, the Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-Thousand, and the Vimala, the 
boundaries of which are never completely clear, serve to articulate multiple levels of 
identity: it is but one of several yamalatantras, but also the Root Scripture of the entire 
Bhairava stream, having moreover as its highest existence the primordial source of 
scripture itself. 

BraYa is by no means unique in utilizing the concept of miilatantra. The idea 
of a vast scripture as the source of texts on a smaller, more human scale is attested 
in both Saiva and Buddhist tantric sources, and similar conceptions are found in 
Sanskrit texts of a variety of genres. Ideas of a divine-scale source text abound in 
the purana corpus, while the Mahabharata itself is sometimes said to exist among 


the gods in a version of millions of verses.9' Note also, for instance, in the med- 


%° Cf. BraY@ 1.42-44, especially. 

9* On the notion of an Ur-purana, both in the puranas themselves and colonial-period Indology, see 
Ludo Rocher, The Puranas, 41-47. It seems probable to me that the puranic notion of a milasamhita has 
influenced the notion milatantras. As for the Mahabharata, note for example two verses found in some 
manuscripts of Svargarohanaparvan 5 (quoted on p. 29 in the apparatus of the critical edition), which 
speak of the Mahabharata as having an Ur-text of six million verses, a three-million verse recension in 
the world of gods (devaloka), versions of one and a half and 1.4 million verses among the Ancestors 
(pitr) and the nagas and yaksas, respectively, as well as the 100,000-verse text known to men. 
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ical literature, that the Susrutasamhita claims origins from a text of 100,000 verses 
composed by Brahma himself, which was divided and abridged for the good of a 
short-lived and dull-witted humanity.?? In the Buddhist tradition, the exegetical tra- 
dition of the CakraSamvara cycle of yoginitantras conceives of a Root Scripture of one- 
hundred thousand verses as the source of the Laghusamvaratantra or Herukabhidhana.% 
Commentatorial literature of the Hevajra cycle also invokes a fabulously large Root 
Tantra,9+ while the Kalacakra tradition purports to have the lost Paramadibuddha as its 
original scripture; the extant Kalacakratantra is but an “abridged tantra” (the Laghu- 
kalacakratantra), much as is the Laghucakrasamvaratantra.° 

Among early Saiva scriptures, the Svacchandatantra professes descent from a ver- 
sion of a billion verses, which posed understandable obstacles for short-lived mor- 
tals. Like the milatantra the BraYa describes, the original Svacchandatantra contained 


within itself all four divisions (pitha) of the Bhairava canon.° The conception of Root 


% Susrutasamhita 1.1.6. This case was brought to my attention by Isaacson. 

93 Cf. Bhavabhatta’s remarks on Laghusamvaratantra 1.1, commenting on its opening phrase, 
athato rahasyam vaksye: bhagavan Ssricakrasamvaradhimuktanam arthaya laksaparimanan mialatantrat tad 
[laghusamvaratantram] akrsya desayate ... milatantradesanaya anantaram milatantram evakartkrtya rahasyam 
vaksye iti sambandhah. Sarnath edition, p. 3. Similarly, Vajrapani makes numerous references in 
the Laghutantratika to the Root Tantra as Laksabhidhana, the “One-Hundred Thousand Verse [Heruka]- 
Abhidhana Tantra.” 

94 Although conceptions of the Hevajra vistaratantra or miilatantra are diverse, perhaps most com- 
mon is that of a Hevajratantra five-hundred thousand verses in extent, from which the received text 
was drawn. Isaacson, lecture handout, “The Problem of the Lost ‘Root-Tantra’ of the Hevajratantra,” 
University of Pennsylvania, February 2001. 

95 On the subject of the Paramadibuddha, the Root Scripture of the Kalacakra cycle, see John Newman, 
“The Outer Wheel of Time: Vajrayana Buddhist Cosmology in the Kalacakra Tantra,” 118; and especially 
Francesco Sferra, “Constructing the Wheel of Time. Strategies for Constructing a Tradition,” 255-273. 
Sferra also mentions the case of the Yoginisaficaratantra and its references to a miilatantra; ibid., 268. 

9° Svacchandatantra 1.4cd—-7 (KsTs edition): 


yat tvaya kathitam mahyam svacchandam paramesvarea || 4 || 

Satakotipravistirnam bhedanantyavisarpitam | 

catuspitham mahatantram catustayaphalodayam || 5 || 

na saknuvanti manuja alpavtryaparakramanh | 

alpayuso ‘Ipavittas ca alpasattvas ca samkara || 6 || 

tadartham samgraham tasya svalpasastrarthavistaram | 

bhuktimuktipradataram kathayasva prasadatah || 7 || 

“O supreme lord, the great Svacchandatantra which you had taught me, possessing [all] 
four divisions (catuspitha) [of the bhairavatantras], bestowing the four fruits [of kama, artha, 
dharma, and moksa], ten-million verses in extent, and spread forth with an infinitude of 
divisions, humans are incapable [of comprehening], being of little wealth, little spirit, little 
vital energy and courage. For this reason, please teach an abridged version (samegraha) of 
it with very little elaboration on the scripture’s meaning, which bestows supernatural 
experience and liberation.” 
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Tantras continued to have currency in Kaula sources as well; note for example that the 
Urmikaularnava or Niratantra refers to itself as “extracted from the Tantra of a Hundred- 
Thousand (laksapadoddhrta).”°” Both the Manthanabhairavatantra and Sarvaviratantra re- 
portedly attribute their origins to massive milatantras,9* as also do Vaisnava tantras 
such as the Jayakhyasamhita and Padmasamhita.% 

Not all Root Tantras were pious fictions, moreover, for the epithet is also applied 
to real texts deemed fundamental to particular traditions. As is the case with the 
BraYa itself, being or claiming to be an authorative source-text justifies the designa- 
tion milatantra. The Trika Tantrasadbhava, for example, refers to the Siddhayogesvari- 
mata as milatantra, although in a version one billion verses in extent.*°° This might 
be linked to the Siddhayogesvarimata’s own claim of being the source of the sixty-four 
tantras, including the BraYa.*°' Reinforcing this status, the Malinivijayottaratantra 
claims origin from a version of the Siddhayogesvarimata “ninety-million [verses] in 


extent,” via the intermediary stages of a Malinivijayottaratantra version of twelve- 


A Nepalese codex, Ncmrr reel 828-18, offers as substantive variants °dnanta° for °dnantya° in 5b, al- 
pacittas in 6c, and ato ’rthasamgraham samyak for 7a. However, in the latter case the Bodleian Library’s 
Nepalese codex of the Svacchandatantra agrees with the xsts edition, according to Térzs6k’s transcrip- 
tion. “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” 198. 

97 Thus the colophon to Urmikaularnava 1: iti niratantre Srimadirmikaularnnave mahasastre laksapado- 
ddhrte paramarahasye srisribhogahastakramayate srikaulagiripithavinirgate srtminapadavatarite sadsatadhike 
Sate mamtroddhararahasyagurusisyapartksavicaro nama prathama patalah. NAK 5-5207 (NGMPP reel B115/9). 

oF Dyczkowski, Canon of the Saivagama, 99, 110-11. 

99 Sferra, “Constructing the Wheel of Time,” 268. 

100 Tantrasadbhava 1.13-14ab: 


siddhayogesvaritantre Satakotipravistare | 
milatantre mahasitre siitradvayavinirgatam || 13 || 
tantraikam tu maya jfiatam yonyarnavasamudbhavam | 


Text as constituted by Dyczkowski; read however yonyarnava’. 
108 Siddhayogesvarimata 29.19: 
evamadyas tu ye tantras catuhsastivibheditah | 
nirgata iha candaksi siddhayogesvarimate || 19 || 
Note also that Siddhayogesvarimata 31.5 seems to refer to the bhairavasrotas as possessing one hundred- 
thousand verses: 
Srnusvaikamana bhadre yad vaksyami samasatah | 
yena piryanti karyani kalabhir bhairavasya tu | 
srotasya tu samagrasya laksapadayutasya ca || 5 || 


T6rzs6k understands laksapadayutasya to refer to multiple lacs of verses, which is also possible. “Doc- 
trine of Magic Female Spirits,” 182. 
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thousand verses, and the thirty-million verse Ur-Malinivijayottaratantra.*°? While it 
does not apply the term miilatantra, the function is analogous. 

At least two later sources support the BraYa’s claim for the status of Root Tantra. 
In the Bhairavamangala, the Goddess states, “you have indicated the eightfold smarana- 
mantra [taught] in the milatantra.”"°3 Confirming that milatantra refers to the BraYa, 
several verses later the text refers to the “eight-fold smarana-mantra originating in 
the Picutantra,” i.e. BraYa.*°+ The Jayadrathayamala, which conceives of multiple Root 
Scriptures, lists five yamalatantras beginning with the BraYa among the milatantras 
of the Vidyapitha. This account of the Vidyapitha and yamalas gives pride of place 
to the BraYa, and indeed many lists of yamalatantras place the BraYa at their head. 
In support of its claim to be a Root Scripture, there are moreover indications that 
the BraYa@ served as the primary authorizing scripture for a body of practice and 
exegesis. While the record is more fragmentary than in the case of the Trika, several 
surviving sources, such as the Pingalamata (a pratisthatantra, i.e. concerned with rites 
of empowerment for images and so forth) and the Matasara claim to belong to the 


tradition of the BraYa. 


102 Malintvijayottaratantra 1.8-12: 


svasthanastham uma devi pranipatyedam abravit | 

siddhayogesvarttantram navakotipravistaram || 8 || 

yat tvaya kathitam pirvam bhedatrayavisarpitam | 

malinivijaye tantre kotitritayalaksite || 9 || 

yogamargas tvaya proktah suvistirno mahesvarea | 

bhityas tasyopasamharah prokto dvddasabhis tatha || 10 || 

sahasraih so pi vistirno grhyate nalpabuddhibhih | 

atas tam upasamhrtya samasdad alpadhthitam || 11 || 

sarvasiddhikaram brahi prasadat paramesvarea | 

“The goddess Uma prostrated to [Siva] in his own abode, and said this: ‘the Siddhayo- 
gesvartmata which you had previously taught me extended ninety-million verses, spread 
forth with the three divisions [of the sakti?]. [And] the path of yoga which you had taught 
in the Malintvijayottaratantra possessing thirty-million verses was extremely lengthy, O 
MaheSvara. And furthermore, the abridgment of this you had taught with twelve- 
thousand verses was also lengthy, not understood by those of little intellect. Hence, for 
the good of those of little intelligence, please further abridge this and teach [a tantra] 
which produces all the siddhis, O supreme lord’.” 


*°3 Bhairavamangala 230ab: astadha smaranam deva miilatantre tu siicitam. 
*4 Bhairavamangala 235ab: smaranam astadha jriatva picutantrasamudbhavam. 
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5.5 DVADASASAHASRAKA: THE “TANTRA OF TWELVE-THOUSAND VERSES” 


A number of Indic texts are known by their verse count. Famous examples include 
the Sattasat compiled by Hala, and the Durgasaptasati or Devimahatmya, both ostensi- 
bly compositions of seven-hundred verses. There exists also the Sataka or “century” 
genre, comprising texts of approximately one-hundred verses such as the Amaru- 
Sataka, and the Candiéataka of Bana. A number of Saiva scriptures too make promi- 
nent reference to their length in colophons or the text, sometimes even in their ti- 
tles; note for example the Sardhatrisatikalottara (“The Three-hundred and Fifty-Verse 
Addendum-tantra of the Kalatantra”). The BraYa for its part calls itself Dvadasa- 
sahasraka, the “[Tantra of] Twelve Thousand [Verses].” Twelve-thousand is moreover 
not an exaggeration, as the text in fact consists of roughly 12,800 verses.*°> 

According to the revelation narrative (Sastravatarana) of chapter one, the Tantra 
of Twelve Thousand is but one of many redactions of various lengths from the Vi- 
mala or Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-thousand. In this narrative, the numerous 
tantras mentioned are almost all referred to by length alone. The Dvadasasahasraka de- 
scends at the advent of the Kaliyuga, revealed to the residents of the Isle of Maidens. 
Taught the Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-thousand by the supreme Goddess her- 
self, a guru named Svacchandabhairava contracts this to the size of twelve-thousand 
verses, and then teaches the scripture to Visnubhairava in the village of Kalapa. Vis- 
nubhairava then reveals the text to the residents of the Isle of Maidens (kumaridvipa), 
among whom the scripture attains paramount popularity. In the last portion of the 
Kaliyuga, however, the scripture and lineage disappear altogether, snatched by the 
yoginis, not to reappear until the commencement of the next Kaliyuga.1” 

The epithet Dvadasasahasraka hence places the BraYa within a canon of myriad ac- 


tual, possible, and mythical texts, structurally embedded in the cosmos and its cycles 


*°5 Approximated on the basis of an average of eighteen verses on each of seven-hundred and thirteen 
folio sides. There is a margin of error of perhaps three-hundred verses, for it is possible that I have 
overlooked errors in the folio numbering. The typical range of verses per folio is 17.5-18.5. 

106 BraYa 1.102cd—-105. 
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of time. In the course of cosmic cycles, the lineages of gurus abbreviate the scriptural 
wisdom and redact it into countless scriptures of various lengths for the good of a 
variously-abled humankind. Its ultimate condensation consists of the vidya-mantra 
alone.*°”7 At the other extreme lies the Vimala of 125,000 verses, from which directly 
emerges the miilatantra of twelve-thousand verses—the BraYa. In these idealized 
terms, the BraYa is thus a redaction of merely medium length. Its size, however, 
makes it almost uniquely voluminous among surviving tantras, surpassed only, I be- 
lieve, by the Jayadrathayamala.t Other large and early surviving scriptures include 
the Tantrasadbhava, and there may have existed several more extremely voluminous 
tantras. BraYa’s revelation narrative speaks of a tantra in twenty-four thousand verses, 
and the implication appears to be that anything larger than that is beyond the capac- 
ity of mere humans.*°? 

Within the wider Saiva tradition, the epithet dvadagasahasra does not appear to 
have been associated exclusively with the BraYa. I am not in fact aware of exter- 
nal references to the BraYa by this epithet, and Abhinavagupta refers in Tantraloka 
15 to another scripture, the Anandesvaratantra, which his commentator describes 
as dvadasasahasra.**° As mentioned earlier, the Malinivijayottaratantra as we have it 
claims to be an abridgement of a version of twelve-thousand verses, although it 
seems doubtful that such a text existed. The Srikanthtyasamhita also refers to the 


Saukrasamhita, a lost vamatantra, as containing twelve-thousand verses.*** 


Among 
Tantric Buddhist sources, the Vimalaprabha “commentary” on the Kalacakratantra is 


dvadasasahasra, as is its purported Root Tantra, the Paramadibuddha.*** 


1°7 BraYa 1.67. 
18 Sanderson reports that the Jayadrathayamala consists of twenty-four thousand verses. “Saivism and 


the Tantric Traditions,” 674. According to Dyczkowski, the Manthanabhairavatantra calls itself a tantra of 
twenty-four thousand verses as well, its actual verse-count being closer to 17,000. Canon of the Saivagama, 
97- 

109 .4gab. 

™° Jayaratha, commenting on Tantraloka 15.281. As mentioned previously (chapter 4, section 3, n. 89), 
the Tantrasadbhava appears to mention a dvadasasahasra scripture, although the grounds for linking this 
to the BraYa appear weak. 

™ The Srikanthiyasamhita describes the Saukrasamhita as dvadasasahasr7, “containing twelve-thousand.” 
Verse 258 in the transcription of Hanneder, Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Revelation. 

™ The Laghutantrattka in fact quotes from the Paramadibuddha, referring to it as dvddasasahasrika (chap- 
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5.6 VIMALA AND THE UCCHUSMATANTRA 


Although there are but a handful of references to the BraYa as the Vimalatantra and 
the Ucchusmatantra, these may have disproportionate significance. What sets apart 
these particular epithets is that they might possibly refer to independent scriptures 
upon whose tradition and authority the BraYa draws, and with which the text also 
occasionally identifies itself. These text titles hence have a special status in the self- 
presentation of the Brahmayamala. Moreover, the BraYa@ intrinsically connects the 
Vimalatantra with the deity Ucchusmabhairava, suggesting a relationship between 
the Vimala and Ucchusmatantra. 

As discussed previously, the BraYa’s revelation narrative provides ‘Vimala’ (“Un- 
blemished”) as the name for the jfianaugha in its manifest form as a text of 125,000 
verses, the source of all scripture. In several instances the BraY4@ refers to itself by the 
title Vimala, thus claiming as its highest identity the originary scriptural wisdom." 
While the notion of 125,000 verses is surely mythic, a Saiva scripture called the Vimala 
might nonetheless have existed. No old tantra by this title appears to survive;'*+ how- 
ever, the Vimala has a place in some accounts of the fundamental Saiva canon, and 
may hence have been an early Siddhantatantra. Among the extant early Saiddhantika 
sources attesting the ten-plus-eighteen model of the canon—that of ten scriptures of 
the siva-division (sivabheda) and eighteen of the rudra-division (rudrabheda)—several, 
although not perhaps the earliest, include the Vimala among the rudrabheda tantras.**° 


The colophon to BraYa xxxv provides Ucchusmatantra as yet another title for the 


ter XIV, p. 124). 

™3 Viz., divyadivyams tatha hy ete tantre ‘smim vimalahvaye (1v.8cd.); Saktayas tu tavakhyatals] tantre ’smin 
vimalahvaye (Lxxxvui.149cd); and etas tu tithayah prokt[ah] tantre vimalasamjfiake (xx1v.103cd). 

™4 There does survive some material attributed to a Vimalagama in composite South Indian 
manuscripts, but these Saiddhantika ritual tracts give no suggestion of antiquity. Cf, e.g., Institut 
Francais de Pondichéry manuscript T. 71, which contains a tract on “temple mantras” (prasadamantra) 
drawn from the Vimalagama. (This is a transcription of Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, Ms no. R14398.) There also exists a Saiva paddhati (ritual manual) called the Vimalavatt, but this 
is certainly unrelated. It is preserved in a Nepalese palm-leaf Ms (NAK 1-1536, NGMPP reel B28/7), and 
apparently two paper manuscripts as well (NAK 3-586, NcMrr reel 4187/1; and NAK 1-131, NGMPP reel 
A186/10). 

™5 See Goodall, Bhatta Ramakantha’s Commentary, appendix 11. 
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text," while xxv cites a text called the Ucchusmottarabhairavatantra as the source of 
the extended version of a ritual it teaches.**7 We do have some knowledge con- 
cerning a text entitled Ucchusmatantra or Ucchusmabhairavatantra, although nothing 
by the name appears to have survived. Abhinavagupta cites a scripture bearing this 
title in the Tantrasara and Paratrimsikavivarana, while Ksemaraja quotes from it in his 
commentaries on the Sivasiitra, Netratantra, and Svacchandatantra. One of the verses 
Ksemaraja adduces from the Ucchusmatantra is also quoted by Jayadratha, without 
attribution, in the Tantralokaviveka. From most of these short quoted passages it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain the character of the text. Ksemaraja, for example, quotes a passage 
which describes the distinct mantra-functions of OM, NAMAH, SVAHA, PHAT, VAUSAT, 
and Hom."!8 More illuminating, in the Tantrasara, Abhinavagupta appears to refer 
to the Ucchusmatantra as representative of the radical “far left” of Saiva scripture, 
paired opposite the Saiddhantika Paramesvara.t'9 This is corroborated to an extent by 
a passage Ksemaraja quotes several times in support for the nondualist position of 


there being no such thing as ‘impurity’.’7° Offering further confirmation of the text’s 


116 ity ucchusmatantre picumate nadisaficarapatalah sattrmsatimah. 


"7 BraYa XLV.124-25: 
purvam eva mayakhyatam ucchusmottarabhairave | 
mahamanthanavidhanam vistarena yasasvini || 124 || 
samksiptam tantrasadbhavam sarahasyasamuccayam | 
dadhnad ghrtam ivodhrtya sarat sarataram subham || 125 || 
124d yaSasvini | corr.; yasasvini By* 125c dadhnad ghrtam | conj.; dadhnaghrtav By 
“T had earlier taught the Great Rite of Churning at length in the Ucchusmottarabhairava- 
tantra, O woman of renown. The essence of [that] tantra, along with its collection of secret 
teachings, has been extracted like ghee from yoghurt and abbreviated—the auspicious 
essence of the essence.” 


Underlying what By* transmits as dadhna I conjecture to be an ablative, dadhnad, formed from the 
thematized stem dadhna, for dadhi (“yoghurt”). 

78 Commenting ad Netratantra 19.8. This passage is quoted by Peter Bisschop and Arlo Griffiths, 
“The Practice Involving the Ucchusmas (Atharvavedaparisista 36)” (forthcoming), 3-4. 

"9 Tantrasara 4.45: tasmat vaidikat prabhrti paramesvarasiddhantatantrakulocchusmadisastrokto ‘pi yo niyamo 
vidhih va nisedho va so ‘tra yavad akimcitkara eva iti siddham | (Therefore, starting with Vedic revelation, 
any regulation, whether a rule or prohibition, stated even in the scriptures—the Paramesvara Siddhanta- 
tantra, the Ucchusmatantra of the Kula, etc.—is in this case inoperative. So it is established”). 

0 Quoted in the Svacchandoddyota ad Svacchandatantra 8.249 and 11.927, and in the Sivasiitravimarsini, 
KSTS edition, p. 8: 


yavan na vedaka ete tavad vedyah katham priye | 
vedakam vedyam ekam tu tattvam nasty asucis tatah || 


“As long as they are not knowers, how can there be objects of knowledge, my dear? But 
the knower and object of knowledge are one; therefore ‘impurity’ is not something real 
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orientation, the Buddhist author Advayavajra quotes a verse from the Ucchusmatantra 
which speaks of the bliss of the union of Siva and Sakti as the supreme nonduality 
(paramadvaya).'** It would however be a matter of considerable surprise if a bhaira- 
vatantra antedating the BraYa exhibited developed nondualism of the gnostic variety, 
to the extent of being singled out for this by Abhinavagupta. This raises the possi- 
bility that the Ucchusmatantra referred to in the BraYa is distinct from the text of this 
name cited by later authors. 


As for the title, the term ucchusma occurs in the Taittiriyasamhita,*** 


and is pre- 
sumably related to Susma or Susman, words connected with heat and light. One of 
the parisista texts of the Atharvaveda bears the name Ucchusmakalpa, on which Peter 
Bisschop and Arlo Griffiths have just contributed a study.’*3? This text opens with 
an invocation of the ucchusmas, here apparently a class of minor male spirits.‘*4 The 


Tantrasadbhava, moreover, describes a class of female spirits called ucchusmikas.'*5 


Buddhist tantric sources attest a deity called Ucchusmajambhala, a form of the yaksa- 


(tattva).” 


Cf. Bisschop and Griffiths, “Practice Involving the Ucchusmas,” 4, to which my interpretation is in- 
debted. See also the entry ucchusma in Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. I, 225-26. 
121 Sekanirdesa, verse 10: 


Sivasaktisamayogat satsukham paramadvayam | 
na Sivo napi Saktis ca ratnantargatasamsthitam || 


Advayavajrasamgraha, part Iv, p. 50. Remarking upon the verse, the (anonymous) editors identify the 
Ucchusmatantra with the BraYa, on the authority of Goudriaan and Gupta, “Hindu Tantric and Sakta 
Literature,” 42. Iam grateful to Isaacson for providing this reference. 
22 Taittirtyasamhita 1.6.2.2; see Bisschop and Griffiths, “Practice Involving the Ucchusmas,” 2. 
3 Bisschop and Griffiths, “The Practice Involving the Ucchusmas (Atharvavedaparisista 36)” (forth- 
coming). 
4 om nama ucchusmebhyah, Parisista 36. 
5 The Tantrasadbhava uses both the terms ucchusma and ucchusmika for this variety of female spirit. 
In a passage Ksemaraja quotes in commenting on Netratantra 19.55, the ucchusmika is described thus: 
ratrau bhitva vivastra ya mitrayitva pradaksinam | 
krtva tu prasayed raktam muktakest tu karsayet || 
ucchusmika tu sa jfieya sadhakair vtranayika | 
“A woman who at night becomes naked, urinates, then circumambulates, and would 
consume blood—and then with hair unbound, would subdue—she sadhakas should know 
to be an ucchusmika, a heroine.” 


This corresponds to 16.187—-88ab in Dyzckowski’s collation/draft edition. Aside from several proba- 
ble corruptions, the Nepalese mss collated attest two substantive variants: prasayate for prasayed, and 
viravatsala for viranayika. The syntax is ambiguous, for either prasayed or karsayet lacks an object. Cf. the 
interpretation of Bisschop and Griffiths, “Practice Involving Ucchusmas,” 5. 
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lord Jambhala,'!”° while in Saivism, a rudra by the name Ucchusma is known from 
early Saiddhantika sources such as the Kiranatantra.’*”? Ucchusma the rudra appears 
to have developed into a bhairava and acquired his own cult, for the Ucchusmatantra 
or Ucchusmabhairavatantra must have expounded a pantheon headed by Ucchusma- 
bhairava. Similarly, the BraYa’s Kapalisa appears also to have begun his career as a 
rudra, heading the list of one-hundred rudras in the Nisvasaguhya before achieving his 
place among the eight bhairavas in the mandala of Svacchanda. 

The BraYa@ associates Ucchusma with the groups of goddesses forming the ma- 
ndala of Kapalisabhairava, which suggests the possibility that the BraYa’s Kapalisa 
has inherited his pantheon.’?® The association seems particularly strong between 
Ucchusma and the Mothers, who are referred to as “the Mothers arising from the 
Ucchusma|tantra/bhairava?],” or simply, “the Ucchusma Mothers.”**9 A female coun- 
terpart to this deity, Ucchusma or Mahocchusma, has an important position within 
the mandala of Kapalisa and AghoreSvari, as the last—but perhaps highest*3°—of 


the Four Ditis. Ucchusmabhairava himself makes an appearance only in the man- 


726 Bisschop and Griffiths, “Practice Involving the Ucchusmas,” 5-6. 

7 In the cosmology of the Matangaparamesvara (12.34d), Ucchusma is one of the rudras presiding over 
kalatattva, while in the Kiranatantra, Ucchusma is listed among the rudras at the tattvas kala and niyati 
(8.129a). 

128 Note in particular the following passages from BraYa tv: 

rakta karalt candakhyam mahocchusma tathaiva ca || 252 || 
ucchusmatantre namani guhyakanam na samsayah | 


And, 


raktayas tu karala syat karalyayas tu dantura | 
bhimavaktra tu candaksya ucchusmaya mahabala || 262 || 
guhyakanucara hy etah kinkaryocchusmasambhavah | 
karala ] em.; karalam By° candaksya ] conj.; candaksi By* etah | corr.; eta By° — kinkaryocchusma- 
sambhava ] em.; kinkaryacchusmasambhava By“ 
See also the text and annotation to the translation of BraYa 1.8-9, and BraYa@ L1x.77: 
ucchusmasambhavam tantram devyas cocchusmasambhavah | 
tvayoktam tu mahadeva stitradibhi mahesvarea || 77 || 
devyas ] em.; devya By 
“O Mahadeva, with sitras, you have taught the tantra arising from Ucchusma and the 
goddesses arising from Ucchusma, O Maheévara.” 


9 BraYa 1.133b and Lxxxvi.244d. 

*3° The high status of Mahoccusma is suggested by her position in cosmology: in descriptions of the 
“pervasion” (vyapti) of the tattvas by the mantra-deities, Mahocchusma is placed at the level of Sadasiva, 
above the other goddesses (TABLE 4.7c-e). 
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dala of Picubhairava, in a configuration of male counterparts to the eight goddesses 


of the mandala of Kapalisa.*3* 


On several occasions, ucchusma is however used as a 
synonym of the supreme Bhairava.'3* 

The BraYa’s appeal to the authority of the Vimala establishes its link with the 
earliest canonical scriptures of the Mantramarga. Whether or not its contents bore a 
relationship is another matter. A distinct possibility exists that the Vimala, assuming 
the text in fact existed beyond lists of the canon,*3? had been lost by the time of the 
composition of the BraYa, continuing nonetheless to command considerable prestige. 
Its actual contents largely forgotten, it remained nonetheless an empty signifier of 
canonical authority on which to inscribe the pedigree of the BraYa."3+ In contrast, 
the Ucchusmabhairavatantra is more likely to have been a text contemporaneous to 
the BraYa, perhaps lying in its immediate cultic background. Its mandala appears 
to have consisted of primarily female deities, headed by Ucchusma and perhaps his 
consort Mahocchusma. Furthermore, the BraYa@ posits a close connection between the 
Vimala and Ucchusmabhairava, describing the Vimala as “the tantra originating from 
Ucchusma.”*35 There could conceivably be substance to this link, given Ucchusma’s 
early history as a rudra and the Vimala’s presence in some lists of the rudra-division 
scriptures. According to the Mrgendragama, one of the sources listing the Vimala in its 


account of the canon,'3° Siva only indirectly teaches the rudrabheda-scriptures; these 


3* BraYa LXvul, especially verse 21. 

"3? BraYa Lxxxvii.g6cd: niracaralh] sa evatra ucchusmam parikirtitam (“That very [state of the supreme 
Bhairava known as] ‘beyond conduct’ (nirdcara) is here called ucchusma”). 

*33 It might also be possible that the notion of a mythic Vimala contributed to the inclusion of a text 
by this name in lists of the canon. 

34 This perhaps bears comparison with the phenomenon of “replacing” forgotten but authorative 
scriptures, passing off the new as the ancient so as to authorize contemporary practice. Such is best 
attested in the case of the South Indian Saivasiddhanta, in which case texts were duly provided to fill 
in gaps between extant scripture and authorative accounts of the canon. See Goodall, Bhatta Ramakan- 
tha’s Commentary, xxxvi-xlvii. As mentioned in the introduction, the BraY4@ itself appears to have been 
“updated” in later times in both east India and Nepal, besides South India. 

35 BraYa 1.4b. The opening of chapter xxv, moreover, announces it will teach the “Vimala-division” 
(vimalam vibhagam) “brought forth by the lotus [mouth?] of Ucchusma, revealed by Ucchusma:” 


atah param pravaksyami vibhagam vimalam dhruvam | 
ucchusmakamalodgirnam ucchusmenavataritam || 1 || 


136 Mrgendragama 1.46. 
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are “brought forth by rudras who have been possessed/entered into by Siva—not 
[brought forth] from their own intellects.”"37 It might be possible that the histori- 
cal Vimala had as its speaker the rudra Ucchusma, in which case its link with the 
Ucchusmatantra would be based upon the shared figure of Ucchusma, as a rudra and 
bhairava, respectively. What can be asserted with more confidence is that through 
its appropriation of the figure of Ucchusma, the BraYa@ projects a pedigree rooted 
in earlier layers of the tradition: both the early canon of Siddhantatantras, through 
a Vimalatantra purportedly spoken by the rudra Ucchusma, and the bhairavatantras, 
through the cult and scripture of Ucchusmabhairava. 

Conspicuous by their absence are the Vimala and Ucchusmatantra in the extended 
account of the Saiva canon in BraYa xxxviu1, despite their importance in the revelation 
narrative (sastravatarana). Understandably so given its status as the “mass/totality of 
scriptural wisdom” (jfianaugha), the Vimala finds no place in the list of twenty-eight 
Saiddhantika scriptures; but neither does Ucchusma figure among the eight bhairava- 
tantras.13® 

The possibility seems substantial that the BraYa has in the form of the Vimala- 
tantra and/or Ucchusmatantra woven historical texts into its genealogy and identity, 
although our knowledge of these sources remains vague. That this scenario is plau- 
sible finds support in the authorizing strategies of later scriptures, which offer in- 
sight into the processes of legitimization the BraYa itself might have employed in 
relation to older literature. Adding new layers to the palimpsest of revelation, subse- 


quent literature claiming to belong to the tradition of the BraYa continues the prac- 


37 Mrgendragama 3.43ab: raudra rudraih sivavistair udgtrna na svabuddhitah. 
138 The eight Bhairavas, who correspond to the eight bhairavatantras of the Vidyapitha, are Svacchanda, 
Krodha, Unmatta, Ugra, Kapali, Jnankara, Sekhara, and Vijaya. BraYa xxxvi1.33cd—35ab: 


svacchandabhairavam devi krodhabhairavam eva ca || 33 || 
unmattabhairavam devi tatha caivograbhairavah | 
kapalibhairavam caiva tatha jhankarabhairavah || 34 || 
sekharani ca tatha caiva vijayabhairavam eva ca || 


Perhaps closest to this list of eight bhairavas is that of the Srikanthtya, quoted by Jayaratha commenting 
on Tantraloka 1.18: Svacchanda, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta, Asitanga, Mahocchusma, and Kapali. See 
also Svacchandatantra 2.117cd-19. Note in the passage quoted above free alternation of the nominative 
and accusative cases, the sense being nominative. 
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tice of self-identification with authorizing sources. Thus the final colophon of the 
Matasara, “Essence of the [PicuJmata:”"39 “Thus ends the thirty-third chapter within 
the Matasara in the Vidyapitha, in the Tantra of Twelve-Thousand, within the Great Scrip- 
ture numbering 125,000 verses.”'4° Here the ambiguity of the locatives is meaningful: 
the passage may in part be read as a hierarchy of texts within texts, from the origi- 
nary wisdom of 125,000 verses down to the Essence of the [Picu]mata, or it may be read 
as a series of identifications: the Matasara which “is” the BraYa which “is” the Tantra 
of One and a Quarter Hundred-Thousand. And so continues the perpetual descent of 


the scriptural wisdom into the multiplicity of texts. 


39 While the text refers to itself simply as the Matasara, Sanderson suggests that this means 
“Picumatasara.” Personal communication, May, 2004. Given the text’s close relationship with and appeal 
to the authority of the BraYa, this seems quite plausible. 

4° iti laksapadadhike mahasamhitayam dvadasasahasre vidyapithe matasare trayovimsatimah patalah. NAK 
3-379, f. 161v. Transcription courtesy of Somadeva Vasudeva. 


CHAPTER 6 


CONCLUSION 


A significant concern of the present thesis has been to position the BraYa relative to 
first-millennium textual and other sources concerned with yoginis. With this aim in 
mind, chapters two and three have surveyed early evidence for the cult of yoginis, 
attempting to establish a chronology of sources and important developments within 
which to situate the BraYa. It has been shown that, although a Saiva cult of yoginis 
must have developed prior to the eighth century, it is in this period that yoginis 
begin to come into prominence, a trend which continues with the emergence of a 
public temple cult in the tenth century. I have argued that the BraY@ in all likelihood 
belongs to an early stratum of evidence: being mentioned in the old Skandapurana, 
predating the Buddhist Laghusamvara and (most probably) the Saiva Tantrasadbhava, 
making no obvious reference to Kaula literature, showing no awareness of traditions 
of sixty-four yoginis, having an archaic model of the Saiva canon, and being a well- 
established authority by the mid-tenth century—at the very latest—the BraYa shows 
notable signs of archaism. It has not yet, however, been possible to date the text with 
any precision. 

Likely as the BraY@ is to be one of the oldest surviving bhairavatantras—and per- 
haps among the older extant works of tantric Saiva literature—the text nonetheless 
presupposes a wide variety of Saiva cults and tantric scriptures. With roots in the 
cults of Rudra/Bhairava, Mother goddesses, the Sisters of Tumburu, dakinis, and 
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bhitas, the BraYa and other Vidyapitha sources synthesize a range of esoteric tradi- 
tions and sacred figures, our knowledge of which has significant gaps. Furthermore, 
while the BraYa represents, in ritual terms, a radical and highly esoteric tradition, 
its roots in aspects of earlier Saivism are notable, as suggested by comparison with 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita in particular—a text the BraYa appears in one case to draw 
from. In the figures of Svacchandabhairava, Kapalisa the rudra, Ucchusma, and the 
Sisters of Tumburu, traces in the BraY@ of past cults point toward it being the product 
of complex historical layering. This picture becomes all the more complex when the 
BraYa’s own textual development is queried; it has been suggested that the text as we 
have it possesses two or more strata, and contains chapters potentially drawn from 
or otherwise connected with independent Saiva works. “Layering” is a theme in the 
BraYa’s reflexive vision as well, for in articulating a model of scriptural revelation, the 
text positions itself at multiple levels: it is but one of several yamalatantras, yet also 
the Root Tantra of the entire bhairava-stream, itself a contracted form of the Tantra 
of One and a Quarter Hundred-thousand Verses—scripture in its primordial linguistic 
form. 

A key development in the BraYa and Vidyapitha sources lies in the figure of the 
yogini: a malleable goddess typology which comes to encompass cult deities, ev- 
ery manner of female spirit and demi-goddess, and even female tantric adepts, all 
of whom become linked in a hierarchical matrix of clans (kula) emanating from the 
Supreme Sakti herself.t While it has been shown that Saiva conceptions of yoginis 
have roots in Mother goddesses and figures such as the vidyadhari, aspects of the for- 
mation of this category of sacred figure in Saiva tantric literature remain murky. This 
undoubtedly has much to do with chronic losses in tantric Saiva literature; indeed, 
the BraYa makes reference to numerous other Vidyapitha sources, few of which are 


extant. On the other hand, it appears possible to map the emergence of the yogini 


* BraYa tv.3-19 describes a hierarchy of nine principal goddess clans, correlated with nine tattvas: 
matrs, yoginis, ditts, rudradakinis, damaris, davis, sivas, bhaginis, devis, and their “genetrix” (prasiti), the 
supreme Sakti, which exists at the level of the sivatattva. Human practitioners enter into the hierarchy of 
clans through ‘initiatory kinship’ with the Mothers, goddesses who exist at the level of the prakrtitattva. 
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or dakini in Buddhist tantric literature, on which subject chapter three has attempted 
to contribute. The relationship between these two textual corpuses—and more im- 
portantly, the religious traditions which produced them—remains a significant area 
for future research. Concerning the case of the BraYa, evidence has been adduced in 
support of Alexis Sanderson’s contention that it is a source for material redacted into 
a Buddhist yoginitantra—the Laghucakrasamvaratantra. 

Despite the efforts documented in the present thesis, study of the BraYa remains 
at an early stage. The endeavor to critically edit the text—a prerequisite to deep 
understanding—remains a project of significant proportions. It is expected that data 
gleaned from the close study entailed by further critical editing will lead to revision 


of some claims I have made, while opening up new avenues of investigation as well. 


PART II 


THE BRAHMAYAMALA: A CRITICAL 
EDITION AND IRANSLATION OF 


CHAPTERS I, II, LV, LXXIII, AND XCIX 
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INTRODUCTION 


The late T. Ganapati Sastri, the distinguished first editor of, among a great many 
Sanskrit texts, the Mafijusrimilakalpa, offered in his preface the following apology for 
reproducing the text precisely as found in the only manuscript available to him: 
This is a holy work of the Buddhists and deserves to be placed along with 
the Vedas. As the non-observance of the rules of Vyakara[n]a in regard to 
gender, number and case, found throughout this work is becoming of its 
sacred character, and as no second manuscript has been obtained, the text 
in this edition is adopted exactly as it is found in the original manuscript.* 
It is not clear which of the two points weighed more heavily in Sastri’s decision: the 
text’s holiness, or the paucity of manuscript evidence. In either event, the choice 
spared him considerable trouble, for cases such as the BraYa or Mafijusrimilakalpa, in 
which the language is non-classical and manuscript evidence very limited, present 
special problems. 

The approach of the present edition might be faulted as representing the opposite 
extreme, for the critically constituted text of the BraYa introduces numerous emen- 
dations and conjectures. But to avoid the “risk” of emendation would, in this case, 
be to embrace unintelligibility, for the readings of the oldest codex—from which, I 
contend, the other extant Mss are descended—are with vexing frequency incompre- 
hensible. Furthermore, in the absence of corroborating evidence, I have erred in favor 
of normalizing potential linguistic irregularities. Considerations of sense, coherence, 


and context have served as the principal bases for emendation, with attention to the 


* Ganapati Sastri, preface to Aryamanjusrimilakalpa, vol. 1, 2. 
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paleographic plausibility of scribal error as well as intra- and intertextual parallels 
(as adduced in the annotation to the translation). 

The present edition is a work in progress; although it seems unlikely that valuable 
new manuscript evidence will surface, I presume that further reflection, the identi- 
fication of additional parallels, and the insights of other readers will make possible 
considerable improvement in the constitution and interpretation of the text, prior to 


its eventual publication. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS 


NAK 3-370 (reported in the critical edition as “A,” and as “By” in part 1). NGMPP 
microfilm reel no. A42/6. Palm-leaf, 358 folios. Dated Sunday (adityadina), the 
8th of Magha (waxing fortnight), Nepal samvat 172—i.e. Sunday, 12 January, 
1052 C.E. Copied by Jayakarajiva, a resident of the Pasupatinatha temple area 
of Kathmandu.* This codex was cataloged more than a century ago by Hara- 
prasad Sastri, who notes: “the MS. is marked with letter numerals on the left 
and with Newari figures on the right. They agree up to the 129th leaf, and from 
the 130th the Newari figure make a mistake of 10, and the mistakes on the right 
side continued to be added to and subtracted from till last leaf (358) becomes 
364 in the Newari side.”> The text-final and scribal colophons are as follows: 
iti bhairavasrotasi mahatantre vidyapithe brahmayamale navaksaravidhane picumate 
dvadasasahasrake ekottarasatimah patalah samaptah || || samvat a cii 2 maghasuklas- 
tamyam adityadine rajadhirajaparamesvarasribaladevarajye | sripasupativastavya | sri- 


jayakarajtvena brahmayamalam nama sastram likhitam. 


NAK 5-1929 (reported as “B”). NGmppPp microfilm reel no. 4165/14. Paper, Nepalese 


? Cf. Luciano Petech’s discussion of this colophon in Mediaeval History of Nepal (circa 750-1482), 2nd 
ed., 44. 

3 Sastri, A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts Belonging to the Durbar Library Nepal, 
vol. 1, reprinted in Reinhold Griinendahl, A Concordance of H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of the Durbar Library 
and the Microfilms of the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, 60-61. 
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Nagari script; undated and unsigned. Complete in 353 folios. The first portion 
of this Ms appears to have been copied from the same highly corrupt exemplar 
as C (see below). However, the latter sections of the text appear copied from a 
different, superior exemplar, on the basis of which corrections are introduced 
into the earlier portion of the text as well. This second exemplar appears to 
be A itself. However, the scribe frequently emends the text, “correcting” some 
of its most glaring linguistic aberrations. Thus far no evidence suggests that 
its departures from A reflect anything more than the editorial activity of the 
scribe. Although hence of little value in constituting the text of the BraYa, the 
readings of this ms reflect the interpretive activity of an educated reader, and 


are reported in all chapters of the critical edition. 


NAK 1-143 (reported as “C”). NGmpp microfilm reel no. A166/1. Paper, Nepalese 
Nagari script; undated and unsigned. Complete in 440 folios. Descended from 
A, but hopelessly corrupt, this Ms offers little to reward the labor of its tran- 
scription. Its readings nonetheless are recorded in the apparatus of chapters 1 


and Lv in the critical edition. 


NAK 1-286 (reported as “D”). NGmpPP microfilm reel nos. 4165/13 and A1178/1 (filmed 
twice). Paper, Newari script; undated (the word “samvat” appears in the 
colophon, but with no number) and unsigned. Complete in 248 folios. Ff. 
210-233 are written in Nepalese Nagari, perhaps replacing damaged or miss- 
ing leaves. This Ms is closely related to E, and it seems likely to descend from 
A, for in the sections collated, none of its variant readings appear to have inde- 
pendent value. Its readings are reported in all chapters except Lv of the critical 


edition. 


NAK 6-2608 (reported as “E”). NGmMrr microfilm reel no. A1319/4. Paper, Nepalese 
Nagari script; undated and unsigned. Incomplete, with 136 folios. The readings 


of this Ms, written in a Newari-influenced Nagar, are very close to those of D. 
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The two might share a (lost) examplar descended from A. E’s readings are 


reported for chapter 1 alone. 


As alluded to, it is the working hypothesis of the present editor that codices D and 
E, and to a lesser degree B and C, are closely related, all furthermore being de- 
scended from A. While further collation is necessary to rule out other possibilities, I 
believe that the manuscript evidence for BraY@ 1, collated fully in the critical edition, 
is sufficient to sustain the premise that neither B, C, D, nor E provide variants not 
attributable to scribal error or, in the case of B, editorial activity. I will argue this in 
greater detail with the publication of the critical edition. 

Although not utilized in the present edition, there exists another codex of Nepal- 
ese provenance transmitting BraYa 1v—vi1, housed in the Sanskrit manuscript col- 
lection of Visvabharati University, West Bengal.+ Being written on paper in Nagari 
characters, this is of no particular antiquity. Further collation of the Ms is required 
to determine if it offers readings independent of A; the sample studied so far sug- 
gests otherwise. In addition, S. N. Ghoshal Sastri has published chapter x1 of the 
BraYa based upon an untraced Ms transcribed by the late Haradas Mitra.> The text 
transmitted is tantalizing, for it departs from A more significantly than the other ex- 
tant mss. However, there is no conclusive evidence that it represents an independent 


transmission.© Whether or not Ghoshal Sastri’s ms descends from A, it appears to 


4 Sanskrit Manuscript Section, Vidya-Bhavana, Visvabharati University. “Old collection;” no acces- 
sion number. 

5 See chapter 1, section 2. 

S Although containing almost identical material, the order of verses in Sastri’s ms differs signifi- 
cantly from A. Its readings also vary frequently, containing a comparatively large number of obvious 
corruptions. However, variants are also plentiful. Some of these are synonyms, giving no indication of 
the relationship between the mss. Many of its readings which differ from A’s appear to be products 
of secondary editing. Note for example the crude attempt to correct A’s kanisthanamikobhau tu angus- 
thau parisamsthitau, which contains what appears to be a non-standard contraction of kanisthanamikau 
ubhau. Sastri’s Ms reads kanisthanamike dve tu angusthopari samsthitau, which provides the correct fem- 
inine dual in the first pada; but this still agrees with the masculine samsthitau. However, angusthopari 
appears likely to be the original reading, in whatever manner it was arrived at. Note also the pada 
transmitted by A as ubhayo hastayo [’]Jngulya (31¢ in A, 37a in Sastri’s Ms). Here A’s text arrives at the 
correct meter by non-standard sandhi, viz. hastayoh + ang°® — °yo ’ng° (rather than — °yor arig°). In the 
Ms used by Sastri, there appears the grammatical but hypermetrical hastayor angulyah, with “correct” 
sandhi, as well as the correct plural angulyah. While the BraYa allows this sort of hypermetricism (cf. 
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represent a complex transmission. The degree of corruption and apparent reorga- 
nization of the verses suggest the possibility that the text—perhaps contained in an 
anthology—passed through numerous copies. 

In the edition presented below, the critical apparatus is positive: the readings of 
all the Mss used are reported, including their lacunae. Several normalizations are 
however silent: those of anusvdra (Sivan, for instance, when it occurs before a dental 
consonant, is normalized to sivam), and cases of degemination (e.g. tatva for tattva) 
and gemination (e.g. piirvva for pirva). However, when the mss are reported, their 
readings are reproduced exactly. The most doubtful readings appearing in the crit- 
ically constituted text, whether or not emendations, have been identified through 
wavy underlining. In the apparatus, parentheses enclose poorly legible syllables, 
with those wholly illegible represented by hyphens. Syllables which have been cor- 
rected or marked as erroneous by the scribe appear in parentheses, followed by the 
superscript “corr.” and “err.,” respectively. Short interlinear and marginal insertions 
are enclosed within a pair of plus signs. The upadhmantya, which occurs numerous 
times in A, is rendered as f. Asterisks mark folio changes in A, the numbers for which 
are reported in the first level of the critical apparatus, along with occasional notes on 
lacunae, marginal insertions, and so forth. Among the ss, only A’s readings are 


reported as unmetrical, when this is the case. 


the annotation on BraYa@ 1.20), there are several other cases where Sastri’s Ms violates meter in favor of 
grammar—quite the reverse of the language of the BraYa, in which meter overrides grammar. Note for 
example the unmetrical “correction” of bandhayet to badhniyat (44d in Sastri, 47b in A). In some cases 
Sastri’s Ms contains better readings which could but might not reflect later editorial activity. Note e.g. 
kim cid unnamitau karau (19b) for A’s ° unnamatau ° (19d), and Saramudra (37c) for A’s suramudra (32a). 
The two mss do however share obvious corruptions, an indication of possible affinity: note in particular 
tarjanimkusartipinim (38d in A) or tarjanimkusariipinim (Sastri 29d) for, presumably, tarjany ankusaripini. 


I 


BRAHMAYAMALE 
SAMBANDHAPATALAH PRATHAMAH 


|| OM NAMAH SIVADIBHYO GURUBHYO YOGISVARINAM || 


yat tattvam mantragarbham sakalasivamayam hetu nirvanabimbam 
ditinam padmasande ‘samasukhavilasallingaripam bibharti | 
nanabhogadhivasair vividhalayapadaih {Saktiravarddhakandej 

tat tattvam visvagarbham bhavanagadalanam bhairavam vah punatu || 1 || 
srutva Sastram pura devi milatantram mahodayam | 
mudramandalamantraugham vidyapithopalaksitam || 2 || 


sahasrani dasa dve ca catuspitham tu bhairavam | 


Copices: ABCDE A: f. 1v 

MANGALAM: om namah sivadibhyo gurubhyo yogesvarinam ] em.; ...Svar(1/a)n(a) A (aksara tops miss- 
ing; bottoms consistent with D and E from guru®; final anusvara possibly lost); om namah Sivaya B; erasure 
C?* (before correction, perhaps om Sriganesaya namah); om namah sivadibhyo gurubhya yogisvarina DE 
1a tattvam ] ABCE; tatva® D °garbham | BC; °garbha ] ADE °mayam ] BCDE; °maya 
A °bimbam ] C; °visv(am?) A; °bimbad B; °visvam DE 1b dutinam ] ABDE; dutina(- ?) C 
padmasande ] AB; padmakhande DE; (- ?)admasarnde C”; +padmasande+ C’ °sukha® ] ABC; 
°(sra$va?) D; °sakha® E °rapam | AD; °ripa® E; °kayam BC bibharti ] B; bibharttih AC; 
vibhtrttih DE 1c °bhoga® ] ABC”*DE °adhivasair ] BC’E; °adhivas(air?) A; °adhivasai 
D vividha® ] ABC; dvividha® DE °laya® ] conj. (Sanderson); °naya® ABCDE id 
bhairavam ] AC; bhairavo B; bhairavas DE 2a Srutva ] BDE; srutva AC Sastram pura | B; sastra 
pura AC (anusvara possibly lost in A); mantraparo DE devi ] BC; dev(i/a/o) A; devo DE 2b 
miulatantram mahodayam ] em.; (m/s)t - - - - - - - A; parvatim pratyuvaca ha B; parvvatim pratyu+vaca 
ha+ C; milatantramahodayah D; milatantramaha( - )yah E 2c °mantraugham ] em.; °mantr(- gh 
-) A; °mamtrani BC; °mantroghe DE 2d °pithopalaksitam ] ABC; °pithe ya laksitah DE 3a 
dasa ] ABCD; ddaga E 3b catus® J corr.; catuh® ABCDE bhairavam ] ABC; bhairavah DE 
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vimalan nirgatam yat tad aghori bhimavikrama | 
pratyuvaca mahadevam bhairavam mantravigraham || 3 || 
yat pura stiicitam deva tantram ucchusmasambhavam | 
vimalahveti yat proktam jianaugham Ssaktiptirvakam || 4 || 
yasmims tu samsthitam hy etac catuspitham tu bhairavam | 
yasma hi nirgatam sarvam mantrapitham mahodayam I| 5 || 
catuspithasya sambandhe yat tvaya coditam mama | 
tantravatarasamyuktam adyam yat siddhikaranam || 6 || 
sarahasyam mamacaksva jhanaughoccarapujitam | 
SivaSaktivibhedaf ca bindubhedam tathaiva ca || 7 || 
navasaktivibhedan ca srstibhedam suvistaram | 

ekakini yathasaktir navabhedair vyavasthita || 8 || 
guhyakakimkaribhis ca kimkaryocchusmasambhavah | 


Anne 


yoginyo lakininam tu bahubhedair vyavasthitah || 9 || 


A: f. 1v 

3c vimalan ] em.; vimala ABCDE nirgatam ] ABCD; nirggata E yat ] ACD; ye DE 3d 
aghori ] ADE; ar+(- ?)+ B; a(- rgho?)ri C“; at+gha+ri C? 3e mahadevam ] ADE; mahadeva 
B“C; mahadevo B’ 3f °vigraham ] ABC’; °vigrahahm DE 4b tantram ucchusma® ] B”; 


tantram ucchusma® A; tamtr(- n- ?)susma° C; mantr(omre?)cchusma® D; mantro(m -?)cchusma® E 
°sambhavam ] ABC; sambhavah DE 4c vimalahveti ] ABCE; vis(a?)lahveti D proktam ] ADE; 
protkta+m B’; proksa(- ?)1 B“C 4d jfanaugham | em.; jianogham A; (- nagham?) B; stenadyam 
D; stena(gh)am E; jf(- nath- m?) C 5a yasmims |] A; yasmin BCE; (y- sm- n?) D hy 
etac ] ACD; hatac D; heta E 5b catus® ] corr; catuh° ABCDE 5c yasma hi nirgatam | D; 
yasmA(- - - - ) A; yasmat pitham tu tat B; yasmat pitham tu +tat+ C; yasmadi nirggatam E 5d °pi- 
tham ] ABDE; °pitha® C mahodayam ] ABDE; mahodayahm C 6a catus°® ] corr; catuh° ABCDE 
sambandhe | ABC; samvatta D; samvartta E 6b tvaya ] ABC; tvayo DE coditam ] em.; codito 
ABCDE mama |] B”; mamah AB“ CDE 6c tantravatara® ] ADE; tamtravataram BC”; tamtro- 
vataram C” °samyuktam ] A; sampreks(- )m BC; °samyuktam DE 6d adyam ] ABDE; 
adya C 7a sa° ] ABCE; sa(m?)° D mamiacaksva ] A; samacaksva B’’CED; samacaksve 
BY 7b jfianaughoccara’® | em.; janoghocara® A; jianadyacara° BC; stenadyocara® D; stenaghocara® 
iE: 7c °Sakti® ] BCDE; °sakti® A °vibhedafi ] ADE; °vibhedas BC 7d °bhedam ] AD”; 
°bhedas BC; °bhen DE”? 8a °vibhedafi ] ADE; °vibhedas B’C; °vibhedadas B™ 8c 
ekakini ] corr; ekakinI ABCDE 8d °bhedair ] ABC; °bhedai DE vyavasthita ] B’"; vyavasthitah 
AB“ CDE ga guhyaka°® |] ABC”; (- - ?)ka° C”; Suhyaka® DE gb kimkaryo® BCDE; kim(- 
yya?) A °sambhavah ] em.; °sambhavam ABCDE gc lakininam ] ABCE; lakinimam D od 
°bhedair ] ABC; °bhedai DE 
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eka eva mahavirya vyapini Sakti cottama | 
tasya yagam aSesam tu kriyate surapijita | 
yatha tatha mahadeva yoginisiddhikanksinam || 10 || 
gurususrisanirate vamamarganuvartine | 
advaitabhavanavasthe nirvikalpe mane sthite || 11 || 
siddhir yatha bhaved deva tadvidhanam vada prabho | 
yoginyah svalpabuddhyas tu alpacittalpasattvikah || 12 || 
bhartuh Susriisanapara gurubhaktisamanvitah | 
tasam siddhir yatha deva bhavate ca samasatah || 13 || 
i$vara uvaca || 
sadhu sadhu mahadevi yat tvayaham procoditam | 
nikhilam tat pravaksyami sarvasamdohalaksanam || 14 || 
yatha ca tantrasadbhavam bahvartham giidhavikramam | 
sarahasyam mahabhage srnusvekagramanasa || 15 || 


pura -d- akasmad devesi kridamanasya svasthitau | 


A: f. 1v 

toa eka ] ABCD; eko E °virya ] ABD; °viryyo CE 1ob vyapini ] BC; vyapint ADE Sakti 
cottama | ACDE; Saktir uttama B”; Saktis cottama B” toc tasya ] em.; tasya AD; tan me BC; 
tamsya E yagam | em.; yogam ABCDE tod surapijita ] em.; suraptjitah ABCDE 1of 
°kanksinam ] BCDE; °kaksinam A 11a °SuSriisa® ] corr; °susrtisa® A; °Susiina® B”*; °Susosa®° BY; 
°susrosa® C; °sa(nto?)sa° D; °mantrosa® E °nirate ] ABIE; °nirato B*C°”’; °nirat(- ?) D 11b 
°marganuvartine ] ABC; °margan tu varttine DE lic advaita® ] AB; advaitad® C; a(rdvai?)a° D; 
arddheta E °bhavana° ] ACDE; °( - )avana° B iid _nirvikalpe ] em.; nirvikalpair ABCDE 
12a bhaved deva | em.; bhaved eva ABCDE 12b vidhanam ] ADE; vidhanam BC 12¢ 
yoginyah ] B”; yoginyo AB“CDE svalpa® ] ABC; alpa® DE °buddhyas ] em.; °buddhas 
AB; °buddhams C; buddhan DE 12d °cittalpa® ] ACDE; °cinta+lpat+° B °sattvikah ] ABCD; 
°sotvikah E 13a SuSsrtisanapara ] corr; susrisanapara A; susriisanaparah BC; santosanaparo D’*E; 
santrosanaparo D“ 13d samasatah ] A; namo namah BC; samanatah DE 14b yat tvaya® ] B; 
yatvaya° ADE; yatvayo® C pracoditam ] em.; pracoditah ABCDE 14c nikhilam ] ABC; nisilat 
DE pravaksyami ] ABC; pravaksami DE 15a tantra® ] ACD; tatra DE °sadbhavam ] ABCD; 
satbhavam E 15b bahvartham | BC; bahvartham A; bahvartha® DE °vikramam ] B; °vikramam 
A; °vikramah C; vikrama DE 15c °bhage ] ABC; °se(no?) D; °se(ro?) E 15d °ekagrama- 
nasa | corr.; °ekagramanasah ACDE; °aikagramanasa B 16a pura -d- akasmad ] conj.; ( - rodakas)ma 
A; purodaka(- ?) B; pudodakamnya C; purodakasma DE 16b kridamanasya |] ADE; kridamanasya 
BerTc 
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Yad) ase Ue eae eye ea Hee 
icchaya preritenaiva Srikantho bhaktavatsalah | 

aradhito maya devi bhaktyavistena cetasa || 17 || 
Srikanthena tato mahyam parakarunaya mahat | 
jhanaughas tu samakhyatah padabandhakramena tu || 18 || 
Srikanthasya prasadena* sarvo ‘yam parinato mama | 
matsamparkat tvaya caiva aSesas cavadharitah || 19 || 

tatas tvaya hitarthaya adeSena vind priye | 

parijanasya samakhyatum prarabdham bhaktihrstaya || 20 || 
viplapyamanam tam drstva mahatantram maya punah | 


krodhavistena Saptasi jfianam te nasitam yaya || 21 || 


A: ff. 1v—*ar 

16c yagavijnata syam ] conj.; yagam vijanasya A; yogam vijana(nya) BC; yogam vijenanyo DE 16d 
iccha yavan ] conj.; icchaya ca ABCDE mamotthita ] em.; mamotthitah A; samasthita BC; sama- 
sthitah DE 17b Srikantho |] ABC; Srikanth(4/o?) DE bhakta® ] em.; bhakti® AD’E; laksmi° BC; 
bhaktibha D“” 17c divyam ] ABCD; divya® E varsa® ] ABDE; varse C °sahasram 
tu ] ABC’*DE 17d ijya® |] BC; ijya° A; icchal® DE °purahsaram ] B; °purassaram A; 
°purahsarahm C’; °puramsara(h?) C”; °puratsarah DE ize aradhito ] ACDE; aradhita B 
maya ] ABC; naya DE 17f bhaktyavistena ] ABC; bhaktavisnena DE cetasa ] ABCDE”; 
cetasahC” 18a Srikanthena ] BCDE; Srika(n- n- ?) A tato ] ACP’'DE; tamo B mah- 
yam ] ABC”; seham DE 18b °karunaya ] em.; °karunaya AB; °kar+u+naya C; °karunayo DE 
mahat ] ABC?’; sahat DE 18c jfianaughas ] A; jfianakhyam BC; steno(gha)n D; stena(ghe)n E 
samakhyatah ] ABD; sama(khya)” tah E; mamakhyatah C 18d padabandha® ] AC”; padavedha® 
B; padeva® C”; yadavatta® DE 1ga Srikanthasya ] ABC”DE; srikanthasye C” prasadena ] ABE; 
pramadena C; prasadana D 19b sarvo ‘yam ] ABC”DE parinato ] ADE; parinato B&” “"“""™); 
paritna+to C’; pa(di?)to C” 1gc matsamparkat ] AB’; matsampat B“; (matsampa)°’"+rkka+ 
C; satsamparkkat DE tvaya ] ABC; tvayo DE 19d aSesas ca° ] ADE; aSesatva® B; aSesa+fi 
ca+ CP; °asesa(- 4?) C% 20a tatas tvaya | A; tatas +tvaya+ B; tastats tvat+ya C’; tata(s tam?)yo 
A“; tatas tvayo DE 2ob priye ] ABCD; priya C 20c parijanasya ] BCDE; parijanasya A 
samakhyatum ] em.; samakhyatam ABCE; samokhyatam D 21a viplapyamanam ] em.; viplapya- 
mana ABCDE 21b mahatantram | B; mahatantra ACDE 21c °avistena ] ABC; °avisnena DE 
Saptasi | corr.; saptasi ADE; sapta(ni)”” B; (mam?)trani C 21d jfanam te nasitam ] corr.; jfianam te 
nasitam A; jfanan tenanitam B”; jfanan tu nanitam B“C; stenattenoditam DE yaya ] ABCD"E; 
yatha D” 
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tatas tvaya mahabhage trastaya kampamanaya | 
saSrulocanaya caiva bhimyam gatvatha dandavat || 22 || 
karafijaliputam krtva bhitaya jfanaviplave | 

vijfiapto ‘ham mahadevi sokadhisthitaya punah || 23 || 
tatas tvam vihvalam drstva grhitah karunaya hy aham | 
evam uktasi karunyan mahamanyubhrtena tu || 24 || 
bhurlokam gaccha deveSe avataram kurusva ‘tha | 
brahmanasya grhe deham aparam grhna suvrate || 25 || 
tatrasthayas tatas tubhyam bhaktyaham sampracoditah | 
anugraham karisyami tavaham Sakti-r-ajfaya | 

maya sardham punas tv aikyam tat sarvam prapsyasi priye || 26 || 


tato ‘vatirna madvakyat prayagasya samipatah | 


A: f. 2r 


22a tatas ] ABDE; tata(- ?) C tvaya ] ABCD; tvayo E mahabhage ] AB; mahabhaga 
C; mahabharo DE 22b trastaya ] A; trastayoth+ B; trastayo CDE kampamdanaya | A; 
kampamanayo(h?) B; kampamanayo CDE 22c sasru° ] corr; sasru° A; nasru° B; nasru° CD; 
nakra® E °locanaya |] AB; °locanayo CDE 22d gatvatha dandavat ] conj.; gatva (pa?)dam- 
davat A; gatva pradamttavat B; gatva padam(bh/na?)vat C; padambhavat DE 23a karafijalipu- 
tam ] corr; karafijaliputam AD; karafijalipu(- )"""""m B”; karaksalip(ana?)m B“”; karaksali(pana?)m C; 
karafjaliput(- ?)m E 23b bhitaya ] AB”; bhitayo B“CDE jfianaviplave ] A; (- ?)naviplave B”; 
ksanaviplave B“; ks(a/u?)naviplava C; stenavisnave DE 23c vijfapto ‘ham ] BC; vijiaptoham A; 
vist(- ?)pto ha D; vi(- )?"“°pto E mahadevi ] ABC’*DE; mahodevi C” 23d sokadhisthitaya 
punah ] corr; sokadhisthitaya punah A; lokadhisthitapavanah B; (- )dhisthitapovanah C”; +loka+dhis- 
thitapovanah C”; sokadhisthitayo punah DE 24a tatas ] ABDE; tata C tvam ] AB; tva C; tvom 
DE vihvalam ] B; vihvalan A; vihvala CDE 24b grhitah ] em.; grhitam ABCDE karu- 
naya ] A; karu+natya B; karuyo C; karunayo DE hy aham ] AB; hrdam CDE 24c uktasi ] A; 
u(kta)°"ni B; a(- ?)ani C; rekani DE karunyan ] em.; karunya ACDE; karunya+( ?)+ B 25a 
bhtrlokam ] AB; bhtrlloka C; bhurlloka DE 25b kurusvatha ] ABCE; kurusva(me)*” tha D 25¢ 
grhe ] ABC’*DE; grha C”” 25d aparam |] ABDE; apara C grhna ] AB’; grhna B“DE; erh(n?)a C 
suvrate | ABC; te vrate DE 26a tatrasthayas ] em.; tatrasthaya AB” DE; tatracchaya B”; tatrasthayo 
Cc tatas ] B’’; tatos AB” C; taton DE tubhyam ] ABCD; tu tvam E 26b bhaktyaham ] ABC; 
bhakta(d)am DE °coditah ] B; °coditam ACDE 26e maya sardham punas ] A; nayanorddhvam 
punas B; nayanorddham punas C; sayonorddhasyanam DE tv aikyam ] AB; tv aikyat CD; tv ekyat 
E 26f prapsyasi | A; prapsyati B; pra(psya)°”ti C; propsy(ani?) D; prapsane E priye ] ABDE; 
priy(a?) C 27a madvakyat ] em.; madvakyo A; madvakya B”; madbahyo B“C; sadvakso DE 
27b prayagasya | A; prayogasya BCDE samipatah ] A; namavatah B“C; nenivatah B’; nemivatah 
D; nemivratah E 
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kanavire mahagrame meghadattagrhe subhe || 27 || 
chandogasya mahadevi utpanna laksananvita | 


sattika tatra samjata tava ndmam na samSayah || 28 || 


tato maha tvaya bhaktya buddhisampannaya hy aham | 
aradhito mahadevi satatam lingaptjaya || 29 || 

tatra trayodase varse siddha tvam saktyanugrahat | 
khecaratvam avapnosi samprapta ca mamantikam || 30 || 

sa Saktis tvam mahabhage ya Sapta viplave krte | 

pura maya smaratmanam aghori nama te ‘dhuna || 31 || 
madiya tvam mahaSaktih sarvanugrahakarika | 

tat pravaksyami te jianam yad bhrastam viplave krte || 32 || 


srikanthena mahan proktam bhitva sadasivat padat | 


sarahasyam mahdadevi Srnusvekagramanasa || 33 || 


acintyasya para Saktih Sivasya paramatmanah | 


A: f. ar 

27c kanavire ] ACD; karavira® B”; kanavira® B“E 27d meghadatta® ] A; medhyadatta® B; 
madhyadatta® C; me(gh?)e datta® DE 28a chandogasya ] A; cchandogamye BDE; cchandogamya 
Cc mahadevi ] E“; mahadevi ABCDE” 28c sattika ] BDE; sa(n/t)tika A; sa(tvi)?”ka C 
samjata ] ABC; samyata DE 28d namam ] AC; nama BDE 29a maha tvaya |] C; maha(n/t)vaya 
A; mahat tvaya B; mahanvayo DE bhaktya ] ABC; bhakta DE 29b hy aham ] AB”D; hrdah C; 
hrtam E 29d °piijaya ] ADE; °piijay(- ?) B”; °ptijay(et?) B”; °piijaye C”; °ptijay(an/et?) C” 30a 
tatra ] ABCD; tahtra E 30b siddha tvam ] B”; siddhas tvam AB“ DE; siddhastra° C Saktyanu- 
grahat ] B’; Saktinugraha ACDE 30c khe® ] ABCD”E; kheh D“” avapnosi | corr.; avapnosi AC; 
at+va+pnosi B; avapnoti DE 30d samprapta ] B; samprapto ACD; sa prapto E mamiéantikam ] A; 
mamantikahm B; mamantikah C; samottikah DE 31a sa ] ABC; so DE tvam ] ADE; ca BC 
mahabhage ] ABDE; mahabhaga C 31b ya Sapta | corr.; ya sapta A; ya (sa) pta B; ya(m?) apta C; 
yonepto DE viplave krte ] AB’ CD; vipnave krte B“; viplavaksatam E 31c pura maya | ABC; 
puro mayo D; puro meyo E °atmanam | em.; °atmanam A; °Atmanam B; °atmana C; °onmanam 
DE 31d aghorit ] ADE; akart BC nama ] ABDE; nanama C 32a madiya ] ABC; sadiyo 
DE 32b °karika ] ADE; °karik(oh?) B; °karikah C 32c tat ] ADE; tam BC te ] AD; t+e+ 


B; ta(n?) C; taE jhanam | AB; jfiana C; stenam DE 32d viplave krte ] ABC; viplavaksate 
D; viplavakrte E 33a mahan | em.; maha ABCDE proktam ] BCDE; prokta( ?) A 33b 
sadasivat | conj.; sadasivath+ AB; sadasiva® C; sadasivah DE 33d °ekagramanasa J corr.; °ekagra- 
manasah ACDE; °aikagramanase B’; °aikagramanasa B“ 34a acintyasya ] ABDE; acintanya C 


para Saktih ] ADE; para Saktit+h+ B; para Sakti(h?) C 
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iccha namena samjata taya binduh prabodhitah || 34 || 
prabuddhasya tato bindor jianaugham niskalam tatah | 
abhivyakto mahadevi akasman mantravigrahah | 
jhanasampurnadehas tu sadasivapade sthitah || 35 || 

tasmat sadasivanujfia tatah srstir abhat punah | 
hahukantavadhttastha tattvamala svabhavatah || 36 || 
lokasya hitakamyaya -m- amrtakhyena suvrate | 
nibaddham tu samasena jhanaugham vimalatmakam || 37 || 
anusthupchandabandhena sapadena mahatmane | 
laksasamkhyena samksepan mantrajianakriyatmakam || 38 || 
niracarapade bhiitva punas cobhayadarSanat | 


paraparena devena srikanthaya prabhasitam || 39 || * 


A: ff. 2r*2v 

34c namena ] ABCD; nama na E samjata ] em.; samjatah A; samjatat+s+ B; samjata CDE 34d 
binduh ] corr.; bindu ABCDE taya | A; tayor B; tayo CDE 35a prabuddhasya ] ABE; pratattasya 
C; pra(bu - ?)sya D bindor ] em.; bindo ACDE; bindau B 35b jfianaugham |] AD”; jfiananya°® 
C; (sta) "™"’naugham D; stanaugham E 35¢ abhivyakto ] ABC; abhivyakta DE 35d 
mantra° ] ABDE; yantra° C 35e jianasampurnadehas | A; jfianena puirnadehas BC”; jfianene pur- 
nadehas C; stenasamptirnnadehan DE 36a tasmat ] A; tasya BC; tasman DE sadasivanujfia ] A; 
sadasiva(d ra)°’"ks+a+ B; mahasiva raksa C; sadasivatrasta DE 36b tatah ] ABDE; tata C srs- 
tir ] A; Srstir BCDE 36c hiahuka® ] A; huhuka° BC; hrhuka° D; hrhraka° E °ntavadhita- 
stha | em.; °ntavadhtitastham ACDE; °ntam vadhiitastham B 36d °mala | em.; °malam A; °salam 
BC; °solam DE 37a °kamyaya -m ] A; °kamyaya B”; °kamyadyo B“DE; °kasyayo C 37b 
amrtakhyena | A; na mrtakhya na BC; na mrta(Sye)”"na D; na mrtakhyena E suvrate |] A; ced 
vrate B; ced vrata C; ce vrate D; stivrate E 37c nibaddham | conj.; nibandhas A; nibandha+s+ B; 
niba(ntam)”” C; nivattan DE 37d jfianaugham vimalatmakam ] corr.; jAanogham vimalatmakah A; 
jianaugham visalatmakam B”; jianaugham vimalatmakam B”; jianamjanasalatmakah C; stenoghyem 
vimalatmakah D; stonoghyem vimalatmakamh E 38a anusthupchanda® ] em.; anasthucchanda® 
AD; anusthucchatnda+° B; anustucchanda® DE; anasthaccha® C °bandhena ] A; °vamcena B; 
°vacana® C; °vatvena D 38b mahatmane |] em.; mahatmana ABDE; maha(tmana)”” C 38c 
°samkhyena ] ABC; °samkhya na DE samksepan ] A; samkhyaya BC; samkseyo DE 38d 
mantra® ] ADE; netra®®” B; (nn/tr?)etra® C °jfana° | ABC; °stena® DE °kriyatmakam ] °kri- 
yatmakah ABDE; °kri+ya+nmakah C 39a °pade ] ACDE; °+pade+ B bhatva ] ABCE; (kr)*"tva 
D 39b punas cobhaya® ] A; puna(s cabhaya)°” B; punat+th+ sadbhiya® C; punars ca bhaya® D; 
punars cabhaya® E 39c devena ] ABC; devena DE 
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kotikotipravistarair lokanam hitakamyaya || 40 || 
prechakasrayabhedena kriyabhedavibhagaSah | 
Suddhasuddhena margena asattvena ca suvrate | 
vistaritani tantrani jhatva sadasivat padat || 41 || 

ayam tu jfanasandoham svartipavasthitam priye | 
sapadalaksasamkhyatam maya jfiatam yatharthatah || 42 || 
tavapi jhanabhrastayah sampravaksyami sampratam | 
sapadalaksabhedena slokanam samsthitam tu yat || 43 || 
asmad vinirgatam sarvam trailokyam sacaracaram | 
tvayapi kathaniyam hi lokanam hitakamyaya || 44 || 
divyadivyasvabhavena sthitaya Saktyanujfaya | 
krodhabhairavadevasya siddhasyaiva Sivecchaya | 
sapadalaksasamkhyatam evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || 45 || 


sapadafi caiva laksafi ca krodhabhairavasamjfakat | 


A: f. 2v 

40a asmaj jfianan mahadevi ] em.; ( - ma?) jfan(a) mahadev(i) A; +tasma jfiani mahadevi+ B”; srika- 
nthena samatmanam B“C; asma steno mahadevi DE 4ob Srikanthena ] ABC; srikantht+et+na 
D; $rikanthasa® E vai ] ABP’DE; ca B”C 4oc_ kotikoti® ] BCDE; kothikothi® A prav- 
istarair ] corr; pravistar(e?)r A; pravistaram B; pravistara C; pravistarai DE 41b kriya°® ] ABC; 
kriyo® DE °vibhagasah |] ABC; °vibhaga( )h D; °vibhagatah E 4ic °asuddhena ] ABDE; 
°asuddha na C margena |] BC; margena A; morrona DE 4id suvrate ] ABC; sevrate D; 
s(- ?)vrate E 4ie tantrani ] ABC; tantrani DE 41f jhatva ] ABC; statva DE sadasivat 
padat ] conj.; sadasivah padat ABCDE 42a jfiana° ] ABC; stena® DE °sandoham ] ABDE; 
°mando ham C 42b svartipa® ] AB”; svakayo° B“°C; svakaya® DE priye ] ABDE; priya C 
42d maya ] ABC; sa yo DE jhatam ] A; jfiat+tam+ BC; stenam DE °arthatah ] ABDE; °athata 
Cc 43a tavapi jfana®° |] em.; tayapi jhana°® A; taya vijfana°® BC; tayapi stena® DE °bhras- 
tayah ] BC; °bhrastayas A; °bhrastayam DE 43d slokanam ] BCDE; slokanam A 44a 
asmad ] ADE; asma+d+ B; asmar C 44b trailokyam ] ABDE; trailokam C sacaracaram |] ABDE; 
me caracaram C 44c tvayapi ] AB; tvayopi CDE 45a °svabhavena ] ABC; °tvabhavena 
DE 45b sthitaya Saktyanujfiaya ] AD; sthitaya Saktyamnujfiaya B; sthitaya Saktanujfiaya° C; sthi- 
tapasaksyanujfiaya E 45d siddhasyaiva ] ABDE; siddhasyeva C 45e sapada® ] ABDE; mayada® 
Cc °samkhyatam ] ADE; °samkhyata(m)°” B; °samkhyata( - ?) C 45f evam ] ABC; sevam DE 
46a sapadafi ] A; sapadas BCDE laksafi ] AB; laksas CDE 
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kapalabhairavasyaiva kathayisyasi suvrate || 46 || 
brahmanasya kuruksetre utpannasya mahamate | 
sridharetyabhidhanasya adhikarasthitasya vai || 47 || 
Saktyadhisthitacittasya asiddhasya na samSayah | 
kapalabhairavo devi laksafi caiva sapadakam || 48 || 
caturvimsatibhis caiva sahasraih samgharisyati | 
miulatantravidhanam tu svariipena vyavasthitam || 49 || 
lokanam alpacittanam catuspithadivarjitam | 

asminn eva hy asau tantre siddhim prapsyati nanyatha|| 50 | 
kapalabhairavat siddhad asiddhasyaiva vaksyasi | 
padmabhairavasamjfasya evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || 51 || 
odradese tu jatasya devadattasya samjnaya | 

carana bahvrcasyatha adesena na samSayah || 52 || 


asiddhas tv eva devesi padmabhairavasamjftakah | 


A: f. 2v 


46d kathayisyasi ] A; kathayisyami BC; kathayisyeni DE suvrate ] ABC; sevrate D; s(e/u)vrate E 
47a °ksetre ] ABD; °ksatre CE 47b utpannasya | ABC; utpannasye DE 47¢ Sridharety ] AB; 
Sridharaty CD; Sridharabhy E abhidhanasya ] ABC; abhidhanasye DE 47d _ adhikarasthi- 
tasya ] ACDE; adhikara(dhi)””+sthi+tasya B 48a Saktya° ] AD; Sa(jya)""+(- y?)a+° B; Sajya°® C; 
Saksya° E 48b samsayah ] ABCD; (Sa)””mégayah E 48d laksafi ] A; laksas BCDE sapada- 
kam ] A; sapadakah BDE; na padakah C 49a °vimSatibhis ] BE; °vinsatibhis A; °visatibhis D; 
°vidrabhis C 49b sahasraih ] corr.; sahasrais A; sahasraith+ B; sahasrai C; sahasrain D; sahasain E 
samgharisyati ] A; sam(- ?)(ri)””+ghit+syati B; ma(thya?)risyati C; sasyarisyati DE 49d_ svariipe- 
na | AE; (svartipe)”'na B; sva(- ?)pena D; cakrayana® C vyavasthitam ] em.; vyavasthitah ABCDE 
50a lokanam ] BE; lokanamm ACD 50b catus® ] corr; catuh® ABCDE °pithadi® ] ABCE; 
°pith(o)”"di° D °varjitam |] AB”; °vartitah B“; °va(t?)ita( -?) C; °varjjitah DE 50c asminn ] B; 
asmimn ACDE eva | conj.; eka ABCDE hy asau ] A; (kra)”"+hy at+sau B; kramau C; hy 
amau DE tantre ] AB; tatra C; tantra DE 50d siddhim |] em.; siddha ACDE; siddh+(i?)+m 
B prapsyati | conj.; prapsyasi ABDE; prapsyasi C 51a °bhairavat ] A; °bhairava BC; °bhairavot 
D; °bhairavon E siddhad ] conj.; siddho ] ADE; siddha BC 51b asiddhasyaiva ] ADE; asi(- 
ai)" +ddha+syaiva B; atisaumyaiva C 52a odra® ] A; udra® B; uddra® C; utra® DE tu 
jatasya ] ADE; tu j+a+tasya B; bhuje tasya C 52b °dattasya ] ADE; °dantasya BC 52c 
bahvrca ] em.; (v)ahvajasyatha A; va( - ?)manyatha B; vahvajany(o) tha DE; vakramanyatha C 52d 
adesena na ] ABC; adesge na DE 53a asiddhas tv eva ] ADE; asiddhas (tv)”” eva B; aniddhastha 
caC 53b °samjfiakah ] ADE; °samjfiaya B; °samjfiayah C 
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caturvimSatisahasram grantham dvadasabhih punah || 53 || 
samgharam tu sahasrais tu karisyati Sivecchaya | 

anenaiva tu tantrena tatah siddhim prayasyasi || 54 || 

etat tantram asiddhasya sakasat tava eva hi | 

srunvisyanti mahabhage Sisyas caiva caturdaSah || 55 || 
raktabhairavako namna jvalabhairavako ’parah | 
helabhairavakas caiva trayo ‘py ete mahayaése | 
madhyadeSasamutpannas caranatharvanam tatha || 56 || 
vamabhairavako devi vijayabhairavako ‘parah | 
saurastrayam samutpannau Stdrau jatya prakirtitau || 57 || 
bhibhatsabhairavo devi gajakarnas tu bhairavah | 


candabhairavakas caiva sindhuvisayasambhavah || 58 || 


A: f. 2v 

53c °viméati® ] BDE; °vinsati® A; °vi(m?)sati? C °sahasram ] ACDE; °s+at+thasram B 53d 
grantham |] ACDE; (guccham)*”+grantham+ B 54a samgharam tu ] A; samkhya catuth+° B; 
samkhya catu® C; sampyarin tu DE sahasrais ] ABC; sahasran DE 54b sive® ] ABC; sive® 
DE 54c anenaiva tu ] ABDE; anena vartta® C tantrena ] conj.; mantrena ABCDE 54d 


siddhim ] B; siddhih ACDE prayasyasi ] ADE; praya(ccha)*"+syat+si B; prayasyati C 55a 
etat |] ABC; etan DE tantram ] B; tatram AC; tatra DE asiddhasya ] ABC; sasiddhasya DE 


55b sakasat tava | corr.; sakasat tava A; nekanante ca BC; nekanottava DE 55c Srunvisyanti ] ADE; 
(Sruci)""+Sro+syanti +ca+ B; srucisyanti C mahabhage ] AB; Sadabhoga C; mahabharo DE 55d 
Sisyas ] corr.; Sisyas A; sikhyas BC; Sisyos D; Sisyon E 56a rakta® ] A; ra(kta?)° BP’; r( - - ?) BY; 


ruksa® C; raksa® DE °bhairavako ACDE; °bhaira+va+ko B namna | ABC; namno DE 56c 
°bhairavakas | B’; °bhairavak(0S?) B“; °bhairavakos C; °bhairavakas ADE 56d _ trayo ‘py ete ] A; 


trayo (py? e)°’te B; traya preta C; trayo py eta DE mahayase ] corr.; mahayase A; mahopame 
BP’; mahopam(- h?) B“; mahoyamah C; mahayame DE 56e madhyadesa® ] A; madhyadese BD; 
madhyadese C; madhy(e?) dese E °samutpannas ] corr; °samu(tp)anna A; (samupte?)°’nna B; 
mahanetra C; sam(res ca)nna DE 56f caranatharvanam ] conj.; caranam parvanam A; caranam 
va(rddhan?)°’"am B; caranam varddhanam C; caranam sarvvanam DE 57a °bhairavako ] ABDE; 
°bhairavaka C 57b vijayabhairavako ] ADE; vijayabhairavo B; vijayam bhairava C 57¢ sauras- 
trayam ] ADE; sauras(tr - - ?)°” B; saurastraya C samutpannau | em.; samutpanna ABCDE 
57d Sudrau | em.; sudro ADE; sudra BC jatya ] A; (ja?)°’"tya B; ( - tpa?)°” C; jatyo DE 
prakirtitau ] em.; prakirttit(ai?)h A; prakirttitah BCDE 58a bhibhasta® ] ADE; bibhatsa® B’’; ( 


---?) BY; Sripadma® C °bhairavo ] ABDE; °bhairava C 58b °karnas ] AB’; °karnam B“ CDE 
bhairavah AB” DE; bhairavam B“; bhairava(mh?) C 58c °bhairavakas ] B’’; °bhairavakas AB“ CDE 
58d sindhu® ] A; si(ndu)””+ndhu+° B; mindu® C; siksya® DE °sambhavah ] em.; °sambhavah 
ABCDE 
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ksatriyau rajaputrau tu candabhairavakah punah | 
brahmano ’tharvano devi caranena na samSayah || 59 || 
yajfiasomasuto bhavyo brhodarivisabdite | 

grame jato mahade*vi natra karya vicaranat || 60 || 
gramabahye tu devesi tatra devi brhodar' | 

tasya namena sa gramo brhodari prakirtita || 62 || 
aradhayitvasau vipras tato devim brhodarim | 
vidyamatram tu samprapya japam tatraiva suvrate || 62 || 
karisyati mahasattvas tatas tasya bhavisyati | 

adeSas casya Sastrasya Sravanaya na samSayah || 63 || 
srunvisyati mahadevi padmabhairavaparsvatah | 

tatra siddhas tv asau vipras tantrakarta bhavisyati || 64 || 


galayitva imam cartham Satair astadaSair mitaih | 


A: ff. 2v—*3r 


59a _ksatriyau ] em.; ks(e)triyo A; ksatriya BC; ksatriyo DE °putrau | ABD; °putrau(+h+?) C; 
°putr(o) E 59b canda® ] ACDE; vanda® B °bhairavakah ] em.; °bhairavaka ABCDE 59¢ 
brahmano ‘tharvano ] ABDE; brahmanatharvvana°® C 59d caranena ] AB’DE; caranana B“C 
60a yajfiasomasuto bhavyo |] A; ya(ksa)”"+jfia+(so)°” (maha)”” +( - - ?)+bhavyo B; yaksa ndma maha- 
bhavya C; yajfiasdsa(s/m)rato bhavya D; yajfiasdsamrato bhavya E 60b brhodari®? |] ABD; 
vrkodari? B“C; brhodar(i)*’1° E °visabdite ] corr; °visabdite ABDE; °visabdita C 60c 
grame jato ] AE; gram(e)” (ksa)”" +ja+t(o)””’ B; gramaksatém C; gramajato D 60d karya vicara- 
nat ] AB“ CDE; karyya vicarana B” 61a °bahye tu ] AB’DE; (- - ?) B”; va hrta C de- 
vesi | CDE; devesi A; deve(si)”” B 61b_ brhodart ] ADE; vrkodari BC 61c tasya | em.; tasya 
ABCDE namena sa gramo ] B”"; ndmena so gramo A; nam(a?)na( - ) gram(o) B“; namanama grama 
C; namanamogra( - ?) D; namanamograpi E 61d brhodari ] AB’DE; vr( - )odari B“; vrkodari C 
prakirtita ] B’’; prakirttitah AB“ CDE 62a aradhayitva ] ACDE; aradhayi(tya?)°” B vipras ] A; 
viprah BC; vipran DE 62b devim brhodarim ] em.; devi brhodari AB”’DE; devi vr( - )odari B”; 
devi vrkodari C 62d japam ] A; japet BCDE suvrate ] AB; suvrata C; ca vrate DE 63a 
karisyati ] em.; karisyami ABCDE mahasattvas ] AB’’DE; mahasatv( - ) B“; mahasatvah C 63b 
tasya ] ABCD; tasyai E 63c adeSaé ] em.; Adeso ABCDE Sastrasya ] AD; (namta?)say B; gatrasya 
C; Sastre sya E 64a Ssrunvisyati ] em.; Srunvisyanti ADE; (bhavi)””’syanti +( - ?)+ B; bhavisyanti 
Cc 64b °parsvatah | B’; °parsvatah A; °( - - )tah B“; °piijitah C; °yottatah DE 64c tatra | B; 
tatrah ACD; tatah E tv asau ] ABDE; n(v)asau C 64d tantra® ] A; +ta+(tu?)° B; rtu° C; 
tatra DE 65a imam ] AB“ CDE; imam B’* cartham ] conj.; cartha(n/t) A; vartha B; carthi C; 
carth(a/i?)t D; carthit E 65b Satair |] B; satair ADE; matair C astadaSair ] corr.; astadasair AD; 
asta(m)da(sai)””r B; astodanai C; astadasai E mitaih ] A; mmitai BC; smitaih DE 
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samharisyati tattvajiias tatha caiva trayodaSaih || 65 || 
saptabhis ca tatha caiva samgharisyati suvrate | 
lokanaf ca hitarthaya natra karya vicaranat || 66 || 
nadhikarad yatah krtva jhanapraptir na jayate | 
vidyamatravidhanam tu samksepena hitaya vai | 
Sravayisyati lokanam tatra tritayakena tu || 67 || 
kumarabhairavo devi astadaSasatam tatha | 
candabhairavakasyatha Srutva vistarayisyati || 68 || 
krodhabhairavako devi trayodaSasatam tatha | 
candabhairavakac caiva jfiatva vistarayisyati || 69 || 
tejabhairavanamanas tatha saptaSatam punah | 
candabhairavakac caiva Srutvasau vistarisyati | 
avatare tu samproktam Sisyanam tritayam tatha || 70 || 


bhavisyakirtita hy atra ye caturdaSamadhyatah | 


A: f. 3r 


65c samharisyati ] A; samharisyanti BC; samdarisyati DE tattvajfias | corr.; tatvajfi(a?)s A; tatvajnia 
BP’; tadvajiia B“C; tatvajfian DE 65d tatha | B; tathas ACDE trayodaésaih ] B’*; trayodasaih 
ADE; trayoda( - - ) B“; trayodanah C 66a saptabhis | B”; saptabhis AB“ CDE ca tatha ] B’*; cas 


tathaA; cat tatha B“C; can tatha DE 66b samgharisyati ] A; samcarisyati BC; sampyarisyati DE 
suvrate ] ABCE; s(re)vrate D 66c lokanam ] BCE; lokanafi AD 66d vicdranat ] B“ CDE; 
vicarana(t?) A; vicarana BY* 67a nadhikarad ] conj.; (na?)dhikara A; adhikara BC; nadhikara DE 


67b jiana® ] ABC; stena® DE °praptir na jayate | B’"; °praptin na jayate ADE; °prapti(nn arja?)yate 
B“; °praptinn arjayate C 67d samksepena ] ADE; samksepana BC vai ] ADE; ca BC 67e 
lokanam ] AB’°DE; lokanamn B“C 67f tritayakena ] corr.; trtayakena AB’°CDE; tatayakena B” 
68a °bhairavo devi ] em.; °bhairavam devi ABCD; °bhairavavande E 68b °satam ] corr; °satan 
A; °matan BCDE 68c °bhairavakasyatha ] A; °bhairavakanyatha BC; °bhairavakas(y?)atha D; 
°bhairavakasyartha E 68d srutva ] BCDE; srutva A 69a °bhairavako ] AB” DE; °bhairavaka 
BY“C 69c °bhairavakac ] em.; °bhairavakas A; °bhairavakas B’°DE; °bhairamvakas B“C 69d 
jiatva ] ABC; statva DE 7oa °namanas | em.; °namanam ABDE; °namana C 70c can- 
da° ] ACDE; cam( - ?)° B °bhairavakac | em.; °bhairavakas ACDE; °bhairava+ka+s B 70d 
Srutva ] BCDE; srutva A vistarisyati ] ABCE; vistari(sya?)ti D 70e avatare ] A; avataram 
BCDE samproktam ] B”; s(a)proktam B“; samproktam AD; sa proktam C; samprokta E 70f 
tritayam | corr; trtayan AB’CDE; t(- ?)tayan B” 71a bhavisya® ] ACDE; bhavisya+(t?)+° B 
kirtita hy atra ] AB”DE; kirttitad yatra B“C 71b ye ] AB; ya CDE catur® |] ABDE; catu( 
2° Cc 
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karalabhairavo nama tatha ucchusmabhairavah | 
matangajatisambhtitau padmabhairavasisyakau || 71 || 
yamabhairavakas canyah kasmire sambhavisyati | 
chandogo brahmano devi tatha anyo bhavisyati || 72 || 
visnubhairavanamano lampayam visaye tatha | 
vajimadhyamdino vipro bhavisyati tathaparah || 73 || 
daksinabhairavah kasyam utpanno brahmanas tatha | 
bahvrcas caparah Ssisyo bhavisyati na samSayah || 74 || 
oddiyane mahdadevi tatha Sekharabhairavah | 
brahmanas taittirikas ca apastambho bhavisyati || 75 || 
caturdasa samakhyatah padmabhairavasisyakah | 
jhatva dvadasasahasram siddhim prapsyanti suvrate || 76 || 
vyakhyam caiva karisyanti Sisyanam siddhikanksinam | 


saktyadhisthitacittanam caturdasa tu samjfiakah || 77 || 


A: f. 3r 


71d ucchusma® ] AB’DE; ucch(va?)sma° B”; ucchvasma® C 71e °sambhittau | em.; °sambhito 
ABCDE 7if °Sisyakau ] em.; °Sisyagau AB”; °Sisya( - )au B”; °Sisyasau CDE 72a °bhaira- 
vaka$s ] em.; °bhairavakas ABDE; °bhairavakam C canyah ] em.; canyah ABCDE 72b kasmire ] B; 
kasmire AD; kaSmira C; kasmire E sambhavisyati ] ADE; (te bhav?)°”isyamti B; nan( - ?)risyati C 
72c chandogo ] ABD; chamdoga C; cchandaégo E brahmano |] AB’E; brahman( - ) B“; brahmana 
CD 73a °“namano ] ADE; °naman(a?)”” BY; °namana B“C 73b lampayam ] AD; lasyayam 
BP"; vasyayam B“C?*; vasyayom C”; lamyayam E 73c °madhyamdino ] em.; °madhyamdine ABC; 
°madhyadine DE vipro ] ABDE; vipra C 74a °bhairavah ] BC; °bhairavaih AD; °bhairavih 
E kasyam ] corr.; kasyam AB”C"; kasyom B“C”; katyam DE 74b utpanno | B”; utpannau 
ADE; (u?)tpannau B”; anyatrau C brahmanas ] B”’; brahmanan ACDE; brahmana( -?) B” 74C 
bahvrceas ] em.; bahvayo ADE; bahavas B”*; ba( - - ?) B”; bahvaya C caparah ] em.; caparas A; 
capara BC; caparan DE Sisyo ] AE; sisya BC; Si(syo?) D 74d bhavisyati ] AC; bhavisyanti BE; 
bhavi( - ?)ti D 75a oddiyane | A; uddiyane B”; uddiyana B“ CDE 75b Sekharabhairavah | A; 
(se) kharabhairava B; satvabhairavamh C; mekharabhairavah DE 75¢ brahmanas | B”’; brahma- 
no ADE; brahman( -?) B”; brahmana C taittirIkas | B; tettirikas A; tattirikas C; tentirikas DE 
75d apastambho J A; (apast)””ambo B; (Sru?)pantasta C; ayastambho DE 76a samakhyatah | B”’; 
samakhyata AB“ C; samo khyato D; samakhyato E 76d siddhim ] AB’DE; siddhi B“C su- 
vrate ] ABCE; nuvrate D 77a vyakhyam | BE; vyakhya ACD karisyanti ] ABCE; kari(sya?)nti D 
77b sisyanam ] corr.; sisyanam ACE; (si)””syanam B; (si - 4nam?) D 77c Saktya® ] ABP’; ga( - ?)° 
B“; Sajya° C; Saksya° DE 77d caturdasa | B; caturddasam (unmetrical) ACDE samjfiakah ] A”; 
samjfiaka A“ BCDE 
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padmabhairavakam caiva sastham vai sthanam asritah | 
svacchandabhairavah srutva sakasat krodhabhairavah || 78 || 
atha dvadaSasahasram sahasrair daSabhih punah | 
samharisyati devese Saktyadhisthitacetasa || 79 || 
tantravataravicchinnam yogininam prabhavatah | 
kathayisyati lokanam daSasahasrakam* priye || 80 || 
ujjainyayam tu samjato viprajo fukaputrakahj | 

deika tasya vai mata bahugarbhaprasarita || 81 || 
snatacamati matfnam puratah putrakanksint | 
japtavidyo mahaviryah samayalanghaprabhavatah || 82 || 
ksipisyanti hy asiddhatvan matarah Sakticoditah | 

tasya garbhe mahabhage amantrinamakas tatha || 83 || 


tatas tasya mahadevi tasam caiva prabhavatah | 


A: ff. 31r*3v 

78a °bhairavakam caiva | conj.; °bhairavakas caiva ABCDE 78b vai sthanam ] ABCD; vai(s- 
tha)”"vam E asritah | B’’; asrtah ACDE; as( - ?)tah B” 78c °bhairavah ] BY’; °bhairava B“C; 
°bhairavo ADE srutva ] corr; srutva ACDE; (sru)*”tva B 78d sakasat krodha® ] A; sakopat 


krodha® B; sakopa(kr?)odha® C; sakasa(ttro?)dha°® D; sakasa krodha® E 79b sahasrair ] ABC; sahas- 
rai DE dasabhih ] B’*C?*; ddasabhi (unmetrical) AB“ CE; daSabhi D 79c devese ] ADE; devesi 
BC 79d Saktya® | AE; Sa(jja)””+ktya+° B; Sajja° C; Sa(- )° D °dhisthita® ] conj.; bhiitas tu AE; 
bhitan tuBCD 80b yogininam ] ABDE; yoginanam C 80c kathayisyati ] ABC; kathayisyanti 
DE 80d _ priye ] ABDE; priya C 81a ujjainyayam | A; ujja(yinya?)°"'n B; ujjanyayan CDE 
samjato ] ADE; samjata BC 81b viprajo ] AB’D; viprajfi(a/o) B“; viprajfia C; piprajo E 81¢ 
deika ] A; daika BCD; daikam E vai | ABCD; cai E mata ] A”; matra A“ BDE; matro C 81d 
°prasarita | em.; °prasaritah ADE; °prasaditah B; °pramaditah C 82a snata® ] ABCE; s(na?)ta° D 
°camati | em.; °camanti AB; vasanti C; camantri DE matrnam |] AD; mat(r)°”nam B; sotrnam C; 
mattrnam E 82c °vidyo AB” ] ; °vidya DE; °vidy(a/o?) B“C °viryah ] corr; °virya ADE; 
°vidyath+ B; °vidya C 82d samaya® | A; s(ai?)matya+° B; masalam C; samaye DE °la- 
ngha® ] DE; lamghe A; lam( - ?) B; sam° C 83a ksipisyanti ] corr; ksipisyanti AD; (- ?)idhinyatti 
BP’; ksidhinartti B“; ksimdhinartti C; ksipasyanti E hy asiddhatvan | D; hy asiddhatva(t/n) A; 
ha siddhatvan BC; hy a+sit+ddhatvan E 83b matarah ] corr; matara AD; matarah B; mataro CE 
83c tasya ] em.; tasya ABCDE garbhe ] AB; garbha® CDE mahabhage ] AB; mahabhara C; 
mahabharo DE 83d °namakas ] ABP’; °ndémakan B“ CDE 84a tasya ] A(tat+sya+); tatra BC; 
tesa DE 84b tasam ] A; (ta?)sam B; bhasam C; tasa DE prabhavatah ] ABDE; prabhavata C 
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vidyam prapya japam krtva tatah sastram sa vetsyati || 84 || 
tato nibaddhagranthas ca divyasanganubhavatah | 
dasasahasrakenartham asesam kathayisyati || 85 || 
tatas tenaiva jfanena pascat siddhim sa lapsyati | 
candabhairavanamanah sahasraih saptabhih punah || 86 || 
tad eva daSasahasram karisyati mahadhipe | 
dvadaSaiva sahasrani kartuvaficha bhavisyati || 87 || 
na cartham divyasisyanam samhartum sah karisyati | 
saptabhis ca sahasrais tu vighnam tasya bhavisyati || 88 || 
anaya vafichaya devi bindubhairavasamjfakah | 
saptabhis ca sahasrais tu tasya vighnam bhavisyati || 89 || 
anayaiva mahadevi vafichaya dasasamjnake | 
mayabhairavanamano na ca siddhim prayasyati || go || 
saptabhis ca sahasrais tu vighnam tasya bhavisyati | 


anantabhairavas caiva vistaram kartuvafichaya || 91 || 


A: f. 3v goa—91b omitted in E 


84c vidyam ] B; vidya ACDE japam ] ADE; jayam B; (ja) yam C 84d sa vetsyati ] conj. 
(Isaacson); bhavetsyati A; bhavisyati BC; bhavatsyati DE 85a °granthas ca |] conj.; °granthasya 
ABCDE 85b °sanganubhavatah |] ADE; °sagatrabhavatah B”; °sadbhavabhavatah B“C 85 
°sahasrakenartham | corr.; °sahasrakenartham ] AB; °sahasrakenatham DE; °sahasrakam nathamm 
Cc 86b lapsyati ] BC; lapsati ADE 86c °namanah ] corr; °ndmana ADE; °namanam BC 
86d sahasraih ] ABC; sahasrai DE saptabhih ] ABC; saptabhi DE punah ] ABCD; pu(- 
na)""heE 87a eva ] ADE; (evam?) BP’; °arddham B“C 87b karisyati ] ABCD; karisyamti E 
mahadhipe ] ABDE; mahadhipa C 87c dvadagaiva ] DE; dvada(Sai?)va A; dvada(sai)””(va)°” B; 
dvadasam ca C 87d kartu® ] B’; kartta® ADE; kanta° B“C 88a na cartham ] em.; na cartha 
ADE; na carthe B; tatrartha C Sisyanam ] BC; sisyanam ADE 88b samhartum ] conj.; sa 
marttum AB”; na narttum B“C; mamantram DE sah karisyati ] em.; so karisyati A; nakarisyati 
B“DE; no karisyati B; nakatisyati C 88d vighnam ] AD”DE; vi( - ?) B”; visya C 89b 
bindu® ] ABCD; bindra® E 89d tasya vighnam ] A; (bhavisyati)”"+tasya vighnam+ B; bhavisyatih 
C; tasya vighna DE goa anayaiva ] ABD; anenaiva C gob vafichaya |] BC; vacchaya AD 
°samjfiake | conj.; °samjfiakah ABCD goc °namano ] AD; °namanam BC god na ca ] BC; 
nava° AD siddhim ] C; siddhi AD; siddhit+h+ B prayasyati ] ABC; prayamyati D gia 
sahasrais ] ABC; sahasr( - ?)s D gib vighnam ] AD; (- na?)n B”; vipran B“C 
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sahasraih saptabhis caiva vighnam tasyapi suvrate | 
bhavisyati na sandeho evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || 92 _ || 
sadasivena devena dvapare bhasitam mahan | 

tato divyena manena tasmat saptatime yuge | 

tava devi mayakhyatam tantram bhairavapijitam || 93 || 
kalau yuge na sandehah Ssrikanthasyajhaya tatha | 
asmad vai saptame caiva kapalisasya suvrate || 94 || 
tvam vaksyasi mahadevi tretayam bhairavo ‘bravit | 
dvapare kalisandhau tu padmabhairavasamjiiakah || 95 || 
sapadalaksasamkhyatam samgharisyati nanyatha | 
kalau caturthapade tu tatha svacchandabhairavah || 96 || 
samgharisyati devesi evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit | 
candabhairavakas caiva tatha ca vibhubhairavah || 97 || 
mayabhairavaka$s caiva vistaram kartuvafichaya | 


kalau caturthapadante bhavisyanti varanane || 98 || 


A: f. 3v 


g2a _sahasraih | B”; (sahasrais?)’""s "8" A; sahasrai B“CDE g2b vighnam ] AB’DE; vi( - 
?)n B”; vi(ppra?)n C tasyapi ] ABC; tasyo pi DE suvrate ] AB; suvrata C; nuvrate DE 
g2c sandeho ] ADE; sandeha BC g2d evam vai ] A; evais vai B”’; evais ca B“C; eva(S cai?) 
DE 93b bhasitam ] ACD; bhasito B”’; bhasit( - ?) B“; bhasitamn E mahan |] AB’*DE; mahat 
BYC 93c divyena manena | AB; divyanamanena C; divyanamonena DE 93d tasmat ] ADE; 
tasman BC saptatime yuge ] A; (me brihi?) sat pura B; me (bru?)hi sat pura C; saptatima 
pura DE g3e tava ] ADE; tadva BC °akhyatam ] ABC; °a(gya?)”"+khya+tat D; °akhyata 
E 93f tantram ] ABC; tatra D; tat tatra E °ptjitam ] AB”; °pijita( - ?) B”; pijitah 
CDE 94a yuge ] AB”; pura B“CDE sandehah ] DE; sandeheh A; samdeha BC 94c 
saptame ] AB; saptama C; saptase DE g4c suvrate ] ABCE; nuvrate D g5a_ tvam ] AD; tvad 
BC; tv(am?) E vaksyasi ] em.; vaksyami ABCDE g5b tretayam ] ABCD; tre(tta?)yam E 95c 
°sandhau ] corr; °samdhaus ADE; °samkhaus B; °sakhyaus C 95d padmabhairava® ] ABCD; yada 
bhairava® E °samjfiakah ] em.; °samjfiakau ABCDE 96b samgharisyati ] A; sam(ka?)”” risyati 
B; samparisyati C; sampyarisyati D; sapyarisyati E g6c °pade ] ABDE; °padan C 96d 
°bhairavah ] BC; °bhairava ADE g7a samgharisyati ] AB”; sampyarisyati B“ CDE de- 
vesi ] CDE; devesi A; deve(si)”” B 97b evam vai ] ABC; evams cai DE bhairavo ] ABDE; 
bhairava C g7c °bhairavakas ] ADE; °bhairavaka+s+ B; °bhairavakam C g7d_vibhu® ] ABDE; 
bindu® C 98b_ vistaram ] ABDE; vistara® C °vafichaya ] ABDE; °vachaya C 
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anantabhairavas caiva kalpante vistaram sada | 
na Saknosyati vai kartum bhaktyadhisthitacetasah || 99 || 
caturvimSatisahasram manayisyati suvrate | 
candabhairavako devi vibhubhairavam eva ca || 100 || 
mayabhairavakas caiva tatha canantam eva ca | 
etad apascima viras tantram jiatva na samSayah || 101 || 
siddhim prapsyanti devesi kalpante bhairavo ‘bravit | 
etac chastram kalau cante yo*ginyah Sakticoditah || 102 || 
apahrtya prayasyanti sampradayafi ca suvrate | 
saktyantam natra sandeha evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit || 103 || 
krte yuge mahadevi tretayam dvapare tatha| 
navataro ‘sya Sastrasya sicito bhairavena tu || 104 || 
kalau yuge punas caiva evam eva mahadhipe | 
avataro ‘sya Sastrasya karisyasi na samSayah || 105 || 


dvadaSaiva sahasrani nadhikani manag api | 


A: ff. 3v—*4r 


ggb_ kalpante ] ABDE; kalpanta°® C ggc Saknosyati ] conj.; Sakyosyati A; Saktyasyati B’; Saktya- 
syabhih BC; Sa(sko?)syati DE g9d_bhaktya° ] ABC; bhaksya°® DE °cetasah ] ADE; °cetanah 
BC 1ooa °vimSati® ] BC; °vinsati® A; °vinsati® DE 100b suvrate |] ABE; suvrata C; nuvrate D 
1ood vibhu°® ] ADE; bindu°® BC to1a °bhairavakas |] ABC; °bhairavakafi D; °bhaira+va+kas E 
1o1ib canantam ] ABC; cantam DE 1oic etad ] ADE; eta( - ?)°” B; etat C apascima ] A; (- 
?)pascima B; tapascima C; apasci E viras ] AB’°DE; vira B“C 1o1d tantram ] ABCD; tantra E 
samSayah ] AB’°DE; samSayan B“C 1o2a devesi |] BCDE; devesi A 102b kalpante ] ABDE; 
kalpanta® C 1o2c chastram ] BC; chastra ADE cante ] ADE; ca(nte)”” B; nantu C 1o2d 
yoginyah ] ADE; (v?)yoginyah B”; (- - - ?) B”; vyaSenah C 103a apahrtya ] ABCD; apahrta 
E 103b sampradayan ] em.; sampradayas ADE; samprada+ya+s B; sampradas C 103¢ 
Saktya® ] em.; Saktya® AB”; Sa(- ?)a B”; Sa(r - ?)a C; Saksya® DE sandeha | em.; Sandeho A; 
sandeho BCDE 1o4a_krte ] B’; krtau ADE; krtva B“C yuge ] AB”; pura B“CDE 104¢ 
navataro ‘sya ] AB”D; navataranya B“C; navatarasya E Sastrasya |] BC; sastrasya ADE 104d 
stucito ] ABCD; sucito E bhairavena ] ABCD; bhairavena E 105a yuge punas ] AB”; pura 
(nata?)s B“; pura +(na?)+tas C; pura punas DE 105b °adhipe ] AB’DE; °adhipa B“C 105¢ 
avataro ‘sya ] AB”; avataranya® BC; avatarasya DE 105d_karisyasi ] A Markened) karisyati BCD; 
karisyamti E 106b nadhikani ] ADE; nadhika(n?)i B’°; nadhikari B“C manag api ] ABC; 
manasapi DE 
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kathayisyasi devesi lokanam hitakamyaya || 106 || 
kumaridvipavastavya ye lokah samsthitah priye | 

tesam Sastrasya nanyasya praptis caiva bhavisyati || 107 || 
kalapagramake devi tatah sah samgharisyati | 
kaliyugasya adau tu avataram karisyati | 

dvadaSaiva sahasrani natra karya vicaranat || 108 || 
sapadalaksam devesi kathayisyasi suvrate | 
svacchandabhairavasyaiva evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || 109 || 
dvadaSaiva sahasrani samhrtani mahadhipe | 

yena tasya mahabhage natra karya vicaranat || 110 || 
dasabhis tu sahasrais tu -m- uktva viracatustayam | 

tato ‘sau codito devi tvayaiva varavarnini || 111 || 
kalapagramake sthitva visnubhairavakasya tu | 

asiddhas caiva devesi Sastram dvadasasammitam || 112 || 


sahasrair natra sandehah kathayisyati suvrate | 


A: f. 4r 


106c kathayisyasi ] ADE; kathayisya+ti+ B; kathayirsya+mi+ C devesi ] BCDE; devesi A 107a 
°dvipavastavya ] ADE; °(- ipavasta)°’""vya B; °ddhi vaco mrsya C 10o7b ye ] ABC; ya DE 
lokah ] corr; 1(0?)ka A; loka BC; lauka DE samsthitah ] corr; samsthita ABCDE 107¢ 
Sastrasya ] A; Sastrat+sya+ B; Sastra C; sastranya DE 108a_ kalapa® ] A; kala(pa)°®” B; kalava°® 
C; kalape DE 108b tatah sah ] A; ta(ta sah)” B; tat tasyah C; tatasmah DE samgharisyati ] A; 
sam(ha)’"risyati B; sambharisyati C; sampyarisyati DE 108c_ kali°® ] ABDE; (ka)? li° C 108f 
karya ] AB“ DE; karyya B”; kayya C vicaranat ] ACDE; vicarana(t)”” B toga sapada® ] ACDE; 
sa(pa?)da° B 1ogb kathayisyasi ] AB”; kathayisyami B“C; kathayisyesi DE togc °bhairavas- 
yaiva ] ADEB”; °bhairavas caiva B™C 1ogd evam vai ] AD; evam ca BC; evas cai E bhai- 
ravo | AB’DE; bhairava B“C 110b samhrtani ] ABCD; samhrtani E mahadhipe ] ADE; 
mahadhip(e)””’ B; mahadhipa C 110oc yena ] ADE; ye+na+ B; pura C tasya ] em.; tasya AC; 
tasma+t+ B; tasyo DE mahabhage ] AB; mahabhaga C; mahabharo DE 110d karya ] AB“ CDE; 
karyya B” vicaranat ] ACDE; vicarana(t)”™ B 111b muktva ] AB”; (vakta?) B“C; nukta D; 
nuktva E °catustayam | A; °catustaya( - ?) B; °catustayah CDE 111c codito ] ABDE; codita C 
11id °varnini ] ADE; °varnini BC 112a kalapa® ] ABC; kalaya® DE 112b visnu® ] ABDE; vis- 
na° C °*bhairavakasya tu ] ABD”E; (- -- -)” tu D”; °bhairavakampatu C 112c devesi ] BCDE; 
devesi A 112d sastram ] B; sastra ACDE °sammitam |] A; sammita(m)“” B; °sammitah DE; 
°samsmitah C 113a sahasrair ] ABDE; sahasrai C sandehah ] ADE; sandeha+h+ B; samdeha 
Cc 113b suvrate ] ABCE; nuvrate D 
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visnubhairavako devi kumaridvipavasinam || 113 || 
kathayisyati lokanam Saktyadhisthitacetasam | 
sahasrani dasa dve ca evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || 114 || 
grhe grhe mahadevi yatha saptasatani ca | 
tatha dvadaSasahasro bhavisyati na samSayah || 115 || 
Saktyadhisthitacittanam natra karya vicaranat | 
grhe grhe mahadevi ye pumsah siddhibhajanah || 116 || 
striyo va siddhibhaginyas tesam api grhesv atha | 
pracarisyati devesi evam vai bhairavo ’bravit || 117 || 
asiddhibhajana ye tu puruso ’tha striyo ‘tha va | 
vidyamatram api caiva na prapsyanti mahadhipe | 
sarahasyam mahadevi jfasyante siddhibhajanah|| 118 || 
etat tantravataram tu Srikanthena yathasthitam | 
kathitam mama devesSi tathapi kathitam maya || 119 || 
sampratam sarahasyam tu sarvasandohalaksanam | 


mahabhairavanamanam srnusvekagramanasa || 120 || 


A: f. 4r 


113c °bhairavako ] AB’DE; °bhairavaka B“C 113d °dvipavasinam ] AB’; ( - ?)Ipava( - ?)nam 
B”; °ddhiya yoginam C; °dvipavasinah DE 114b Saktya° ] AE; Sa( - ya?)°” B; Sajya° C; Saksya° 
D 114d vai ] ADE; ca BC 115b sapta® ] ABDE; masta® C 115c sahasro | AB; °sahasra 
CDE 115d bhavisyati ] ABCD; bhavisyamti E samSayah ] BCDE; samSaya(h?) A 116a 
Saktya® ] ADE; Sa(ktya?)° B”; Sarpya° B“C 116b karya ] AB“ CDE; karyya B” vicara- 
nat ] ACDE; vicarana(t)”” B 116d ye pumsah ] corr; ye punsa A; (ma)”” ye pumsah B”; ma 
yat prajfia B“C; ya punsa D; * E 117a °bhaginyas ] ABD; °bhaginy(a - ?) B“; °bhaminyamn 
Cc 117b tesam ] C; tesamm AD; tesa(m?) B api grhesu ] em. (Isaacson); adhigrhesv A; 
adhi(grhesv)°” B; adhimrdusv C; adhigrhesv D 117¢ pracarisyati ] ABD; pracarisyamti B“C 
118a asiddhi® ] em.; asiddha® ABCD °bhajana |] AB’D; °bhavana B“°C ye tu ] AD; +ye+ tu 
B; tu 118b puruso ’tha striyo ] AD; purusarth(e?) striya® B; purusarthaistriyoh C 118¢ 
api ] ABD; ayi C 118d mahadhipe ] ABD; mahadhipa C 118f jfiasyante ] A; jfianante BD; 
jfianan tu C 11ga_ tantra® |] BC; tatra®° AD 119b °sthitam ] A; °sthita(m?)°” B; °sthitah 
CD 11gc kathitam mama ] ABC; kathitasmesa D 119d kathitam maya ] ABC; kathitaya D 
120a sampratam ] ABC; sanpratam D sa ] AB’°D; (me?) B”; me C 120b °sandoha® ] AD; 
°samdeha°® BC 120d °srnusvekagra° ] AD; °Srnusvaikagra® B’; °srnusvakagra°® B“°C 
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ya sa Saktih purakhyatanantadyanantasambhava | 

tasya bhedam mahabhage kathayami yathakramam || 121 || 
yo ‘sau acintyam ity ahuh si*vah paramakaranah | 
nihsamjfio nirvikaras ca vyapi Santas tathaiva ca || 122 || 
nihsvabhavo mahadevi kriyakaranavarjitah | 

niskalo nirvikalpas tu artipo gunavarjitah || 123 || 
nirmamo nirahamkara advaitapadasamsthitah | 

yoginam dhyanagamyo ‘sau jianartipo mahayase || 124 || 
niracarapadavasthah samjfiamatrah prabhuh parah | 
tasyaparajyotirupam sarvanugrahakarakah || 125 || 
vyapi hy avyaktariipi ca amanasko mahatmanah | 

tasya Saktir mahadevi svabhavottha akrtrima || 126 || 


jyotsnarupa svartipena sphatikasyeva raSmayah | 


A: ff. 4r-*4v 


121a Saktih ] corr; Sakti AD; (sa)”"ktith+ B; sakti C 121b °anantadyananta® ] AD; °anantas 
cananta® BC 121c mahabhage ] AB”; mahabhaga B“C; mahabharo D 121d °kramam ] AD; 
°krama( - ?) B; °kramah C 122a acintyam ] ABD; acityamm C ahuh ] AB’D; ahu BY“C 
122b °karanah ] AB’D; °ka( - nah) B”; °ka( - ?)nah C 122c nihsamjfid ] AB’°D; nihsamska 
B”; nihsamska C 122d vyapi santas ] AB”; vya(ya - ?)s B“; vyaya santus C; vyapau santan D 
123a nihsvabhavo ] B”; nisvabhavo A; nisvabhava B“C; nimbabhavo D 123b kriya® ] ABC; kriyo 
D 123c niskalo ] B’; niskalo AD; niskala B“°C °vikalpas ] ABC; °vikalpan D 123d 
arupo guna° ] AB”; amka(n - Aste?)na B“; amkan(y/p)astrena C; a(nka?)po guna° D 124b 
advaitapada® ] AB”"D; advaita( - ?)da° B”; advaitadbheda® C 124c yoginam ] em.; yoginyam AD; 
yoginy+am+ B; yogina C °gamyo ’sau ] AB’; °(manya - ?) B“; °manya(sau?) C; °gamyadsau D 
124d jfianariipo |] AB”; jfanakaya°® BY C; jfana(n ka)”"+rai+po D mahayase ] corr.; mahayase A; 
maha(ya[se]””)°” B; mahamaya C; mahayame D 125a °avasthah ] AB’; °ava( - ?) B“; °avastha C; 
°avastheh D 125¢ °jyotiriipam ] em.; °jyotirapa AB”; °(jo?)tibha(p/y)a B”; °jotibhaya C; °skotirtipa 
D 125d sarvanugraha® | AB’D; saccintagraha® B“C 126a hy avakta® ] AB”; hrvakta° B“C; 
h(y a?)vyakta® D °rapi |] AB’D; °ka(- ?) BY”; °kasi C 126b amanasko | A; anavastho B; 
ananastha C; anenasko D mahatmanah ] A; maha( - - h) B’"; maha(Srayah?) B”; maha(a/sra?)yah 
C; mahansanah D 126c Saktir ] AD; Sakti+r+ B; sakti(h?) C 126d svabhavottha ] AB”D; 
svabhavastha B“°C akrtrima ] B”; akrttima AB”D; akrrttima C 127a jyotsnarapa ] AB”; 
santakayo B“; ksantakayo C; (sko?)nsnartiipo D svarupena ] AB”"D; svakosena B“C 127b 
sphatikasyeva ] em.; sphatikasyaiva ] AB”"D; sphatikasyava B“ C rasmayah | B’; rasmayah AD; ra( 
- ?)mayah B”; rammayah C 
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tasyeccha nirgata Saktir jAanartipa manonmani || 127 || 
pravartate nirabhasa avadhiteti sa smrta | 
prabodhayati sananta bindunadau ksanena tu || 128 || 
kundalakrtisamsthana svaradau samvyavasthita | 
caturbhagavibhakta sa caturbhagavibhajita || 129 || 
evam kundalini saktih svaraih sodasabhih sthita | 
catuskapathakopeta paficavyoma-alamkrta || 130 || 
evam paficavidha sa tu Saktir adya manonmani | 
navaksaravidhanena punas caiva prajayate || 131 || 
svaravyafijanasamyukta paficasaksarasamyuta | 
avadhtta mahadevi navabhedair vyavasthita || 132 || 
atra devyo ‘tha diityas ca yoginyocchusmamatarah | 


samastan Srjate devi Siveccham anuvarttini || 133 || 


iti mahabhairave tantre 
dvadaSsasahasrake picumate navaksaravidhane 


sambandhapatalah prathamah || 1 || 


A: f. 4v 


127¢ tasyeccha nirgata ] AB”; tasya dvara maha° BC; tasyaccha nirgata D Saktir | B; Sakti ACD 
127d °rupa | B’; °riipo AD; °(kaya?) BY; °kaya C 128a pravartate ] AB’D; prava(n/t - a?) 
B“; pravattana C 128b avadhiteti sa ] AB”’D; avadhit(a - ma?) B”; avadhitabhima C 128¢ 
sananta ] AB’D; saran (tu?) B”; saran tu C 128d ksanena ] AB’"D; ksa( - )na B”; ksarena 
es 129a °samsthana ] AB’°D; °samtthana B”; °mam(ttha?)na C 129c °vibhakta sa ] AD; 
°vibha( - 4 sa?) B“; °vibhajyana C 129d °vibhajita ] AD; °vibh+a+jita B; °vibhamjita C 130a 
°Saktih ] ACD; °Sakti+h+ B 130b sthita ] em.; sthitah ABCD 130c catuskapathakopeta ] AB”; 
catu( - - ?)thako( - )ta B“; catusthayathakosata C; catuskapathako( - - )”""""" D 131a pafica® ] ABD; 
(enpa?)° B“; pa(nya?)° C °vidha sa ] AB; °vidhanan C; °vidha ma D 131b adya ] ABC; adyo 
D 131d punaés caiva ] AB”'D; puna( - va?) B”; pranayaiva C prajayate ] ABD; praja( 
- )ya( - ) B“; prajaptayat C 132a °samyukta ] AD; °sam(pu/pra - 4?) B”; °sampreksya B“C 
132b paficasa® ] corr; paficasa® AD; pasca (sa)”” B; pasca sa° C °samyuta | conj.; sampratam 
ABCD 132d °bhedair ] AB; °bhedai C; °bhe(dy)air D 133a devyo ‘tha ] AB”; devyatha B“ CD 
diityas ] AB; dutyas C; d( - ty)as D 133b yoginyocchusma® ] AB’; yoginyacchusma® B“C; yo( 
- i- ?)cchusma® D °matarah |] A’; °matarah A“D; °matara B’; °matar(ah?) B”; °(sobhara?) 
Cc 133c samastan ] AD; samasté+n+ B; samasta C 133d siveccham anuvartint | A; Sive( - Ama 
-?)vartini B”’; Sivakamena varttini B“ C; siveccha sa( - ?)varttini D 
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CoLorHon: bhairave tantre ] A; bhairavatamtre BCD picumate ] AB’D; pi( - ?)mate B”; bi(ndu)- 
mata C °vidhane ] AD; °vidhana BC sambandha°® | A; sambaddhah BC; savatta® D °pa- 
talah prathamah ] ACD; patalah || 1 || B 


Il 


BRAHMAYAMALE 
MANTRODDHARAPATALAH DVITIYAH 


athatah sampravaksyami aghoryarcanam uttamam | 
niracaro yada mantri avadhitatanuh sthitah || 1 || 
tada tu kurute pijam yogesinam Sivasya ca | 
avadhita tu sa saktir niracarapadah sivah || 2 || 
etesam tu vidhim jfiatva tato mantri prasidhyati | 
atas tesam pravaksyami mantroddharam anukramat || 3 || 
suklambaradharo mantri Suklagandhanulepanah | 
bhupradese Sucau divye divyapuspair alamkrte || 4 || 
tatra devyas ca diityas ca yoginyo mataras tatha| 
uddhareta sada prajfiah kapalisapurahsarah || 5 || 
adimam tu dvitiyasya prathamam tu vyavasthitam | 


esa devi smrta rakta bindumastakayojita || 6 || 


Copices: ABD A: f. 4v 


1b aghoryarcanam ] corr.; aghoryarcanam AD; agh( - ?)rccanam B’*; a(ghosyamcca?)na° BY” ut- 
tamam ] AB’°D; suttamah B” 1d °tanuh ] BP; °tanu® |] AB“D 2a tu ] AD; tu®”’ 
B 2c avadhata ] AB’D; avadhita BY sa ] AD; +sa+ B Saktir ] B; sakti AD 2d 


°padah | conj.; °parah ABD 3c tesam ] AD; tayoh B 3d anukramat |] AB’’D; a( - ?)kramat B” 
4a °dharo ] AD; °dha(ro)”””’ B 4b °nulepanah ] AB’D; °nulepanam B” 4c bha® ] ABD; ( 
- 2)° Bw 4c divye ] conj.; divyair ABD 5a devyas ] B’; devyas AB™D dityas ca ] AD”; 
(tusram ca)”” +diityas ca+ B; stidra( - ?) D” 5c sada prajfiah ] A; mahaprajfiat+h+ B; sada prajfia 
D 5d kapalisa° ] AB; kapalimsa° D °purahsarah | B”’; °purahsaram A; °(parapanam?) B“; 
°purahsarah D 6a adimam tu ] AB”; adisam tu B”; adimantr(a?) D 6b vyavasthitam ] AB”; 
vyavasthitah B“D”; vyavasthita D” 6c esa ] AD; (e)"sa B rakta ] AD; ra(ksa)”"+kta+ B 
6d °mastaka° ] AD; °ma(sta)°’ka° B 
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trtiyasya trttyam tu svaraikadasabhisitam | 
esa devi smrta ghora karaliti ca visruta || 7 || 
adimam tu dvitiyena irdhvanadena yojitam | 
ekaviméat para yonir dvitiyasvarayojita || 8 || 
astavimSa tr*tlyena vimsamam tu tathapunah| 
dvatrimSaikiinatrimsena urdhvanadena yojitam || 9 || 
hamsa esa dvitiyena pranavadisamanvitam | 
etad guhyam maya proktam mantrabhedavyavasthitam || 10 || 
athatah sampravaksyami yogesinam tu laksanam | 
pranavadinamaskaram vidyam samyojya yatnatah || 11 || 
esa te prathama prokta krostuki ca mahodayéa | 
svahakarantasamyuktam dvitiya yogini smrtal| 12 || 
hamkarena trtiya tu vausatkare caturthika | 


paficami vasatkarena phatkare sasthika bhavet || 13 || 


A: ff. 4v—*5r 


7b °bhisitam ] AB”; °bhtsitah B“D 7c esa | AB’’D; eso B” ghora ] AD; (gho?)ra B 7d 
karaliti ] AB; kariti D 8a adimam tu ] AB”D; adimamtra B” 8b °nadena ] AB; °nade(na?) 
D yojitam | AB”; yojita(h?) B“; yojita D 8c °vimSat para ] corr; °vinsat (p)ara A; vim(Sasva)ra 
B; °vimsat pana D yonir ] corr; yoni AB; yo(ni?) D 8d dvitiya® ] A; dvitiyam B; dvitiye 
D °svara® ] AD; (pu)*’+svatra® B ga astavimsa ] B”astavinsa A; astavim( -?) B”; as- 
tavinsa D gb vimsamam tu ] corr.; vimsaman tu A; vim( - - - ?) B; vimsamantra D gc 
dvatrimSaikinatrimsena ] conj.; dvatrimsakonatrmsena AD; dvatrimSakonatrimsena B gd yo- 
jitam ] AB”; yojitah B“D toa hamsa ] AB’'D; hamse BY 1ob pranavadi® ] AD; pra- 
na(vadi)°°”” B °samanvitam |] AB’; °samanvitah B“D toc etad guhyam ] AD; etan tu hrn B 
proktam ] em.; proktam AD; prokta B tod mantra® ] AB; se( ?)tu° D °vyavasthitam ] AB”; 
°vyavasthitah B“D 11a athatah ] AB’; athatam B”; athata D sampravaksyami | AB; 
samprava(ksy - - ?) D 11b laksanam |] AB”; laksanah B“; laksana(m?) D tic °namaskaram ] AB; 
na samskaram D tid vidyam ] B; vidya AD samyojya yatnatah ] A; samyojay+e+t tatah B; 
samyoksayen natah D 12a esa ] em.; esa ABD 12b krostuki ] A; kro(stu)””ki B; krostreki D 
12c °karanta® ] AB’; °karatra® B“; °kara tu D °samyuktam | D; °sa(m)yukta(m?) A; °samyu - - 
2?) BP; (yampraksa?) BY 13a ham® | A; ha(m?)° B; hum® D trttya ] AB”; trtlyam B“; trtiyo 
D 13b vausatkare ] AB”; vausatkarah B”; vau(sa - ?)kare D cathurthika ] B’; cathurthaka 
AD; catu(rthaka?) B“ 13c vasat°® ] AB?°D; vasat® BY” 13d phatkare® ] AB”; humkara° BY; 
hatkare D 
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sad yoginyah samakhyata aghoryangavinihsrtah | 
athato matarah vaksye tantre ucchusmasambhave || 14 || 
pranave tu sthito devo binduke tu maheésvari | 
ekare tu sthita brahmi akare caiva vaisnavi || 15 || 
akare caiva kaumari ikare ca vivasvati | 
ikare vasavi devi svakare caiva candika || 16 || 
hakarena para Saktir eta yasya vinirgatah | 
mataras te maya prokta yage ucchusmapiijite || 17 || 
ya sa eva maya prokta matfnafi caiva purani | 


tasyedam kathitam sarvam yam jfatva navasidati || 18 || 


iti mahabhairave milatantre dvadaSasahasrake picumate 


navaksaravidhane mantroddharapatalah dvitiyah || 2 || 


A: f. 5r 


14a sad yoginyah |] AD; sa( - ?)oginyah B”; sa( - - ?)sinya B“ 14b aghoryanga® ] corr; aghorya- 
nga° A; aghorya( - ?) B’*; agha( - ?)rddha° B”; aghorya(t ca?) D vinihsrtah ] corr.; vinisrtah AB”; 
vinihsrtah B”; vinisrta D 14c athato ] AD; atha(ta?)°” B’*; atha(tta?) BY matarah ] em.; mata- 
ram AD; mataram B”; so(tta?)ram B“” 14d tantre ] AD; tantra B ucchusma® ] A; ucch(usma)°°” 
B; ucchumma® D 15a sthito ] em.; sthita ABD devo ] em.; deva ABD 15b binduke ] AB’’D; 
bindukan B“ 15c ekare ] AB’’D; ekar(an?) B“” brahmi ] AD; brahmi B 15d akare ] AD; 


onkare B’*; (ankara?) B“ 16a akare ] AB; aka( - ?)re D 16b kare ] A; ikar+e+ B; ikare D 
16c ikare | AD; ikare B 16d svakare ] AB; svokare D 17a Saktir ] em.; Sakti ABD 17b 
eta yasya ] conj.; etayasya AD; (e?)””te yasya B 17c mataras te ] AD; mata(ras te)” B 17d 


yage ] A; yoga B; yoge D °ptijite ] ABD; °pujita B” 18a yasa] AB; yona D maya | AB; 
ma(yo)”” D prokta ] AB”"D; pre B” 18b matrnaf ] AB”; ma(t - - ?)s B”; (- ?)trnam D 18c 
sarvam |] BD; sarvvam A 18d yam ] A; (ma+j+?) B; ya D navasidati | B’’; navasidati A; nava( - 
?)dati B“; nava(m?)sidati D CoLopHon: mahabhairave ] AD; mahabhairava®° B °vidhane ] AD; 
°vidhanam B 


LV 


BRAHMAYAMALE 
CHOMMADHIKARAS PANCAPANCASATIMAH PATALAH 
(verses 99-156) 


devy uvaca || 

cchommakah kidrsa deva kulanam sadhakasya ca | 
prajfiayate yatha bhrata bhagini va visesatah || 99 || 
caryayuktasya deveSa yatha jhasyanti yoginth | 
parasparan ca viranam ekatantrasamasrayam | 

alaparthe mahadeva kathayasva prabhasatah || 100 || 
bhairava uvaca || 

srnu devi pravaksyami cchomakanam tu laksanam | 

yena vijfiayate bhrata bhagini va mahesvari || 101 || 

jhatva ca yoginim mantri Sivecchacoditatmavan | 
sadhakas tu tato dadyad vacikam mudralaksanam || 102 || 
potangety abhivadanam pratipotange pratyabhivadanam | 


yogininam tu viranam narisety abhivadanam | 


Copices: ABC A: f. 234r 


gga cchommakah ] em.; chhommaka ABC kidrsa ] em.; kidrso ABC 1o0a_ devesa | B; de- 
vesa AC 1oob yoginith ] em.; yogini AB; yogini C tooc viranam | corr; viranam AC; vira- 
namm B 1ood °samasrayam ] conj.; °samasrayam ABC 1ooe alaparthe ] AB”°C 100f 
kathayasva ] corr.; kathayaSva ABC prabhasatah ] AB; prabhasata C to1d maheégvari | em.; ma- 
hesvart ABC 1o2a yoginim | em.; yogint ABC mantri ] AB; mantri C 102b °coditatma- 
van | B; °coditatmavam AC 1o2c dadyad ] B; dadya AC 103a potangety ] AC; potange(tt?)y 
B 103b pratipotange ] AB; pratipotanga® C pratyabhivadanam ] B; pratyabhivadanam ABC 
103d narisety ] AB; narisebhy C 
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pratinarisaSabdena procyate prativadanam || 103 || 
ekangulidarsanat svagatam dvabhyam susvagatam | 
kosthapravistenangusthena ksemamudra vidhiyate || 104 || 
Siram darSayate ya tu vartam sa tu samihate | 
tam disam viksya datavya mudra desagama tu ya | 
angulya samsprset padam kathita tu na samSayah || 105 || 
lalatam darsayed ya tu kutra yasyasi -m- adiset | 
viksya suryam sprsed vaktram yathestam kirtitam bhavet || 106 || 
sikham darSayate ya tu kutra sito ’si suvrate | 
anusmrtya bhavam lingam yonim sprstva Sivatmakam || 107 || 
vaktram darSayate ya tu gotram te kidrsam giri | 
smrtva devim sprsed bahum vamam vamena panini | 
vamacaras tu me gotram Saktayo vardhamanajah || 108 || 
dasanam darsayed ya tu kim ptirvam te niketanam | 
anusmrtya Sivam so hi sprsate -m- udaram priye | 
mayodarad idam praptam dvitiyam tu sivasrayam || 109 || 
karnam darSayate ya tu kim Srutam tu samadiset | 


nabham sam*viksya hastafi ca paficasrotasamagamam | 


A: f. 234r-*234Vv B: 104ab missing; 104cd in lower margin, possibly by original scribe. C: skips 
from 103c (pratina($a?)...) to 105¢ (...smrse padam) C: skips 107b—-109a. At 112b, it skips back to 
107b and resumes, copying 109b-112a a second time (C1 = 1st reading, C2 = 2nd reading). 


104c kostha ] B; kosta A 105b vartam sa tu samihate ] conj.; vartta sa tu mahtyate AB 105d 
desagama tu ya ] B; desagamanuya A 1o5e samsprset ] B; sa sprset A; smrse C 105f 
kathita ] em.; kathitas ABC 106b yasyasi | AB; yasyasi C adiset ] corr.; adiset ABC 106c 
stryam ] em.; sirya ABC sprsed ] B; sprsed AC 1o6c vaktram ] AB; vaktum C 106d 
yathestam ] AC; yathestham B 1o7a Sikham ] em.; sikha ABC 1o7b_ stito ’si | conj. (Isaac- 
son); stutro ’si ABC 107d yonim ] AB; yani C 108b_ giri ] C; girith+ A; girih B 108¢ 
devim ] em.; devi ABC sprésed ] corr.; sprsed ABC 108d vamam vamena ] AB; vasam vasena C 
10o8e me] AB; sa C 1oga darsayed | B; dargaye A; darga C 109d_spréate ] B; sprsate AC; C2 
-m- udaram ] conj.; sodaram AB; sodanam C1; saudaram C2 1oge mayodarad | em.; mayadarad 
ABC idam ] AB; ida C1; itam C2 110a karnam ] B; karna AC 110b samadiéet ] corr.; sam- 


adiset ABC 
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visrtangulikam krtva darsayec {chatatpanina || 110 || 

jihvam darSayate ya tu rasitum sa samihate | 

mrtufjayam smaritva tu darsayita kamandalum || 111 || 
grivam darSayate ya tu supriyo ‘si mahatmana | 

atmane tu param miurtim smrtva tv atyanta me priya || 112 || 
skandham darSayate ya tu svasthanam kutra cadiset | 
svagotrasyasrayam jfhatva sa disam avalokayet || 113 || 
bahum samsprSate ya tu bhratasi mama suvrate | 
vamahastasya samsparsad bhaginiti samadiset || 114 || 
vamangulim yada vaktre praksipyan tu pradarSayet | 

tada sa bhojanam svestam prarthayed virapungavam || 115 || 
tenapi paficabhitatmam yuktam sarvarthasamyutam | 
nanavidham rasam vaktre smartavyam tu navatmakam | 
bhuktva trpta tu sa bhiitva vamena parivartate || 116 || 
hrdayam sprsate ya tu thannametaj mahavratam | 
tryodasangasivam smrtva atmalingam anuspréset || 117 || 


stanam niriksate vamam sprSsate va yada priye | 


A: f. 234Vv 


11o0e visrtangulikam ] corr; visrtamgulikam ABCz2; visrtamgulike C, 111b samthate ] ABC2"; 
samthato Ci 111ic smaritva ] ABC2; smatitva Cy 111d kamandalum ] AB; khamandalu 
Ci; khamandalum C2 112a grivam ] AB; griva Ci C2 112b supriyo ’si ] AB; kim Sruta 
kutra stitro si C1; supriyasi C2 mahatmana ] em.; mahatmanah ABC2; suvrate Ci 112¢ 
miurtim ] AB; miurtti C 112d tv atyanta me ] conj.; tudyanta me ABC priya ] C; priyo AB 
113a skandham ] em.; skandha AB; skadha C 113b °sthanam ] em.; °sthana (unmetrical) ABC 
kutra ] AB; ku(ru?) C adiset ] corr.; adiset ABC 113c °gotrasyasrayam ] corr.; °gotrasyasrayam 
AB; °gatrasyasrayam C 113d sa ] conj.; sa ABC disam ] corr.; disam AB; disa C 113d 
avalokayet ] AB; savaloktayet C 114a samsprSate ] B; samsprsate A; sam(smr)sate C 114c sam- 
sparsad ] B; samsparsad AC 114d samadiset ] corr.; samadiset ABC 115a vamangulim ] em.; va- 
manguli ABC 115c bhojanam ] em.; bhojana® AB; (hi?)jana° C 115d prarthayed ] AB; pras- 
thamyed C 116c °vidham rasam° ] AB; °vidharasam C 117a hrdayam ] AB; hrdamya C 
117b hannameta | AB; ha(tt/nn)amete C 117d “lingam ] AB; linga C anuspréset ] corr.; anu- 
sprset AB; tu sprset C 118a niriksate ] B; nirtksyate A; nirojyate C 118b_ spréate | corr.; sprsate 
AB; sprte C va ] AB; viC 
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prasarya sadhako vaktram putro ‘ham te prabhasitam || 118 || 
jatharam sprSate ya tu raksitavyo ’si suvrate | 
sarasena pranamam tu kartavyam tv atmaraksanam || 119 || 
nabhim samsprSate ya tu mahamelapam adiset | 
madhyadese mahavira kulasaptadaSasya pi || 120 || 
katim samsprSamana tu yam disam cavalokayet | 
tatkulasya samakhyati melakam tu na samSayah || 121 || 
guhyam samsprSate ya tu sa tu putra krtatmavan | 
manasa cintya svam yagam tvatprasadat krtam bhavet || 122 || 
trum samsprSate ya tu ksinaham sa samadiset | 
anusmrtya tu manthanam tasya dehe niyojayet | 
tanniyogat suvisranta manthanisavimardanat || 123 || 
janu samspréate ya tu kriyaksina tu sa bhavet | 
kroficabijam tatoccarya aksasitram tu samsprset | 
laksajapad vimucyeta kriyaksiinam tu yojayet || 124 || 
jangham ca spréate ya tu sa priyan tu niyacchati | 


vimocayet tato mustim vamahastasya mocane || 125 || 


A: f. 234Vv 


118d putro ] AB; putrom C prabhasitam ] AB; prabhasite C 11ga jatharam |] AB; jathara 
Cc 119b raksitavyo ] AB; raksitapo C 119d °raksanam |] conj.; °laksanam AB; °taksayam C 
120a nabhim ] em.; nambhim B; nabhi AC 120b mahamelapam ] BCA”; mahamelapakam A“ 
adiset ] BC; adiset A 120c °dese ] AB; °deéga° C 121a samsprsamana ] em.; samsprsamanas 
ABC 121b yam disam cavalokayet | conj.; yan disis(v/c) avalokayet A; yan digas cavalokayet B; 
yan disisv avalokayat C 122a guhyam ] AB; guhya C samsprSate ] corr.; samsprsate ABC 
122b krtatmavan ] B; krtatmavam AC 123a trum |] em.; Gru AC; (u)jrim B samsprsate ] B; 
samsprsate AC 123b samadiset ] B; samadiset AC 123d tasya ] em.; tasya ABC dehe 
niyojayet ] AB; dehaniyojayat C 123e suvisranta ] B; suvisranta A; suvibhranta C 123f 
manthanisavimardanat ] AB; manthanisamardanat C 124a janu ] AC; janum B samsprsate ] B; 
samsprsate A; samprte C 124b kriyakstina | conj.; kriyakstinan ] AB; kriya(ks - ?)nan C sa 
bhavet ] A; so bhavet B; Sobhayet C 124c kroficabijam ] AB; kraficavi(ryya) C 124d samsprset ] B; 
samsprset AC 124e laksajapad ] AB; laksan ta(py/pp)ad C 124f kriyakstinam ] conj.; kriyakst- 
na AB; kriyaksinan C 125a jangham ] corr.; jamgha AC; jangha B ca sprésate ] em.; tu sprsate 
B; ca sprsated AC 
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padam samsprSate ya tu padabhramésam tu sadiset | 

na sthatavyam tada tena tasmin sthane vipascita | 

pranavam tu samuccarya gantavyam nanya me gatih || 126 || 
nakham padasya ya devi sprstva yati paranmukhi | 
khecaratvacirenaiva* kathate sadhakasya tu | 

tatah prabhrti so ‘py evam nityam vai samyato bhavet || 127 || 
atmapadatalam ya tu samutksipya pradarSsayet | 
patalasiddhir virasya kathate sacirena tu || 128 || 

akaSe mocayen mustim dhunate ca svakam tanum | 

tada tu svargavasinam {melakamyas tu samyutam} || 129 || 
trdhvam samviksya ya pascad disalokanam acaret | 
caturnam melakam sa tu kathayec cardharatratah || 130 || 
nitambasthau tu ya hastau krtva prahasate muhuh | 
melakam satkasamghasya dvyardhayame ’ti sa kathet || 131 || 
nasagre tu yada hastau krtva calayate Siram | 

navakasya tathakhyati melakam tu mahavane || 132 || 
adhomukhi tu ya bhitva bhimilekhanam arabhet | 


patalacarininam tu melakam matrmandire || 133 || 


A: ff. 234v—*235r 


126a samsprSate ] corr; samsprsate AB; samsprsave C 126b °bhramsam ] B; °bhramsan A; 
°bhramsam C tu sadiset ] em.; tu madiset AC; samadiset B 126c tada ] conj.; yada ABC 126d 
tasmin ] corr.; tasmim ABC vipascita ] em.; vipascitah B; vipascitah AC 126e samuccarya |] AB; 
samucarya C 126f gantavyam |] AB; samntavyam C me ] AB; se C 126f gatih ] em.; gati 
ABC 127b paranmukhi ] corr.; paranmukhi AB; paranmukhi C 128a °talam ya tu | AB; ta( 
eyi€ 128b samutksipya ] B; samuksipya A; samuksi C pradarSsayet ] AB; pradarsaya(mt) C 
128c °siddhir ] em.; siddhi ABC 129a akase ] corr.; Akase AB; Akasa C mocayen | A; mocayet 
BC 129¢ svargavasinam ] conj.; sarvavasinam ABC 129d melakamyas ] AC; melakas(y/p)an B 
130a urdhvam ] B; urddham A; trddha C samviksya | AB; samvijya C 130b_pascad ] B; pasca 
A; (- )$ca C 130c caturnam |] B; caturna AC 130d _ kathayec ] corr; kathaye ABC 131a 
nitambasthau ] AB; nitambe sthau C 131b muhuh ] AB; muhu C 131d dvyardhayame ’ti sa 
kathet ] conj.; dya(dva/ddha)yamedimekathe A; dyadvayamedi(m/s)ekathe B; yaddhayasedimekathe 
Cc 132d melakam tu mahavane ] AB; malakam tu mahabale C 133a ya] AC; yoB 133b 
bhiimi® ] em.; bhati °ABC 
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svajihvalokanam ya tu krtva pascat prakampate | 
jalantarvasininam tu melakam kathate tu sa || 134 || 

a padan murdhaparyantam krtva hastaprakampanam | 

ya sa Sivaditattvastha tatstham melakam adiset || 135 || 

so ‘pi mudrapatih pujya tatha manthanabhairavam | 
bhaktya paryatanam kuryad yathatantraprabhasitam || 136 || 
namo ‘stu digbhyo devebhyah pirvasiddhavinayakan | 
dattvargham paraya bhaktya tato melapakam bhavet| 
tatsamanyam mahadevi sarvakalyanasampadam || 137 || 
sadhakasya pravaksyami maunasthasya yada bhavet | 
akstinam tu mahabhage srnusvekagramanasa || 138 || 
tarjanyangusthakagre tu puspamudra prakirtita | 
miulaparvabhramangusthe prarthitam tu vilepanam || 139 || 
uttanahaste sollole dhupamudra susobhane | 
adhomukhapracalena angulin argham adiset || 140 || 
kumbhamustir jalam vindyad dhapangarordhvagangulih | 


drgbhraman marjanam viddhi jihva lolopalepanam || 141 || 


A: f. 235r 

134b prakampate ] AB; prakalpayet C 134c jalantar® ] corr.; jalanta® ABC 135a 4 padan J em.; a 
pada AB; a pada°® C 135b °prakampanam | em.; °prakampane AB; prakalpate C 135C 
ya ] AB; ca C 135d adiset ] B; adiset AC tatstham ] em.; tastham AB; tam C 136a 


°patih ptijya ] em.; °patiptjyam (unmetrical) AC; °patih pujyam B 136c bhaktya ] AB; bhaksya C 
137a namo ‘stu ] AB; namastu C digbhyo ] AB; digbha C 137a devebhyah ] B”; deveb- 
hya B“AC 137b °siddha® ] AC; °siddhi°® B °vinayakan | corr.; °vinayakam ABC 137¢ 
°argham ] AB; °arghas C 137d tato |] AB; teto C 137e °samanyam ] em.; °samanyo AB; 
°samanya C 137f °kalyana® ] B; °kalyana® AC °sampadam ] AB; °sampadah C 138b 
yada bhavet ] AB; pada (- -)vet C 138c akstinam ] AB; aksanan C 139a °angusthaka® | B; 
°angustaka° AC 140a “haste ] conj.; hasta ABC sollole ] conj.; sollola ABC 140b susob- 
hane | corr.; susobhane A; susobhabe B; susobhana C 14oc °pracalena ] AB; °pracarena C 140d 
angulin argham ] em.; angulinargham ABC adiset |] B; adiset AC 141a °mustir ] em.; °musti® 
ABC vindyad ] B; vimdya A; vidya C 141b °ordhvagangulth ] em.; °orddhagamguli AB; 
°ardhagoguli C 14ic °bhraman | A; °bhramat B; °bhrama C marjanam ] AB; marjjana C 
141d jihva lolopalepanam ] conj.; jihvallolopalepane ABC 
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hastamatrendhananam tu janukurparasamgamat | 
naivedyafni ca vijaniyad uttanadhomukham karam || 142 || 
kanyasaprasrta mustir adhovaktra tu Sastrika | 

mustim badhva khagalokat khadgaprarthanam adiset || 143 || 
tiryakprasadadeSsinya darbhamudra prakirtita | 

mrgi tilam yavanan tu stkari prasrtih punah || 144 || 
dhanyanam bilvapadmanam sarvanguliprasaranat | 
bilvamadhyasrtangulya dvitiye prasrtam talam || 145 || 
paficangula*samagras tu irdhvavaktra phalatmakam | 
tmustyardhatmasajmudra tu rjus tiryakpraharane || 146 || 
samhatangusthayogena matsyakan tu vinirdiset | 

proktam lokavisargam tu svanasagraniriksanat || 147 || 
nasaghrayanartipena krsnadya madirasavah | 

vamakarnam sprsan devi gudajyamadhu kirtitam|| 148 || 
Sirasamsparsanat proktam phalajam tu mahasavam | 
ghrtadimadhu dugdhanam sruvayogo yathavratam || 149 || 


mustim mirdhni viniksepad bhasmamudra varanane | 


A: ff. 235r-*235Vv 


142a °matrendhananam | B; °matre(ndh?)anan A; °matrandhananan C 142c vijantyad ] B; vijaniya 
AC 143a kanyasaprasrta | conj.; anyasaprakrta ABC mustir ] em.; musti ABC 143b Sas- 
trika ] B; sastrika A; mamtrika C 143¢ °alokat | em.; °aloka ABC 143d khadga® ] AB; kha® C 
adiset ] corr.; adiset ABC 144a °desinya ] B; °desinya AC 144b prakirtita ] em.; prakirtitam 
AC; prakirttitah B 144c mrgi tilam ] AB; mrgilam C 144d prasrtih ] conj.; prasati ABC 
punah ] AB; puna B 145b °anguli® ] AB; °angali® C 145c “srta° ] corr; °srta° ABC 
145d dvitiye ] AB; dvitiya C prasrtam ] B; prasrtam AC 146a °angulasamagras | em.; °a- 
ngulam samagra(n/t) A; °Angulam samagran BC 146b °vaktrah ] corr; °vaktra ABC 146d 
rjus | conj.; rju° B; riju° AC °praharane | em.; °praharanet A; °praharanat B; °praharenet C 147a 
samhatangustha® ] B; samghatangusta® AC 147b vinirdiset ] C; vinirddiset AB 147d °nirtksa- 
nat ] AB; °(ni?)riksanat C 148b madira®° ] AB; sadira° C °asavah | em.; °asavat ABC 148c 
°karnam spréan ] em.; °karnasprsamn B; °karnasprsam AC 149a Sira° ] AC; sirah® B 149b 
phalajam ] AB; phalan tu C °asavam | AB; °asavam C 149d sruvayogo | AB; bhruvayaga C 
150a mustim ] AB; musti C miurdhni ] AB; mi( - - )ni C 150a viniksepad ] AB; viniksepa C 
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prsthasamsparsanat proktam yogapattakam adiset || 150 || 
sphicasamsparsanad devi asanafi ca vinirdiset | 
anamamadhyamangusthacalanac caksasitrakam | 
kaksasamsparSanenaiva smrto tbokanakoft ‘naghe || 151 || 
murdhnadikatiparyante haste mudrasu paficakam | 
bhrtam kamandalum devi damarum rocanapi ca || 152 || 
adhomukhaprakampena vamena tu karena tu | 
ghantamudra vinirdista vina vinakrtim karam || 153 || 
etanyam api viranam sanketam Sastracoditam | 
svecchaya va prabodhyadau pascan maunam samacaret || 154 || 
lokasangaviraktatma mauni dhyanaparayanah| 
ekantaratasilas tu sidhyate vigatamayah || 155 || 
anyonyasammatam jfatva vakyalapam tathaiva ca | 


cchommakan bhasamudrabhir yojayita vicaksanah || 156 || 


iti cchommadhikaras paficapaficasatimah patalah || 55 || 


ww 


A: f. 235v 

150c prstha°® ] C; prsta® AB 150d 4adiset ] corr; adiset ABC 151a °samsparsanad ] B; 
°samsparsana AC 151b_ vinirdiset | corr.; vinirddiset ABC 151c °ngustha® ] B; °ngusta® 
AC 151d °calanat | em.; °calana AB; °balana C caksa° ] AB; vaksa° C 151f bokanako 


‘naghe ] AB; vakamakoraye C 152a murdhnadi® J corr.; madhnadi® ABC 152c bhrtam kama- 
ndalum ] conj.; bhrtakamandale ABC 152d damarum ] AB; (daman)um C 153b vamena | AB; 
vamena C 153c_ vinirdista ] em.; vinirdisto ABC 153d vinakrtim karam ] C; vinakrtikaram 
(unmetrical) A; vinakrtih karam B 154a etanyam | AB; etan(me)m C 154c svecchaya ] AB; 
svecchayo C 154d pascan maunam | AB; pacat mauna C 155a lokasanga® ] AB; lokam anga® 
Cc 155b mauni |] AB; mauli C °parayanah ] AB; °parayanaih C 155d vigatamayah ] AB; 
vigatamaya C 156a °sammatam AB; °sam(p/y)atam C 156c cchommakan ] corr.; cchom- 
makam AB; cchosmakam C 156c °mudrabhir ] B; °mudrabhi AC 156d vicaksanah ] AB; 
vicaksana C 157a iti] C; absent in AB CoLopHoN: cchommadhikaras |] AB; chosmadhikas C 
paficapaficasatimah ] em.; trpaficasatimah ABC 


LXXIII 


BRAHMAYAMALE 
CHOMMAKADHIKARO NAMA TRISAPTATIMAH PATALAH 


bhairava uvaca|| 

athatah sampravaksyami chomakanam yatha vidhih | 
rupalaksanakarmani ca kulacaravicestitam || 1 || 

yatha vijfiayate viro yogini va kulodbhava | 
siddhasiddhavibhaga tu samafi cottarasadhakaih | 
yagacaryavisesasthais tan me nigadatah srnu || 2 || 

na puman stri nikarena bhai Smasanam kr dakini | 
bhri lama raudrika ghri ca khih syan matrkulodbhava || 3 || 
akaratritayenaiva Sivanam kulaja smrta | 

deti damarika prokta his ca davya varanane || 4 || 
samrtam briis ca vamakhyam heti mamsam varanane | 
yo bharya bhagini yena makarotpattir ucyate || 5 || 
likarena smrtam bhaksam vakarat panakam priye | 


him appa bhajanam kena gena vacyam tu bhojanam || 6 || 


Copices: ABD A: f. 278r 


1b chomakanam ] AB; cchomenam D yatha vidhih ] AD; yathavidhi ] B 2a viro | AB; 
(de) vi(r?)o D 2c °vibhaga ] conj.; °vibhagas ABD 2e °visesasthais ] B; °visesasthai AD 
2f tan me ] AB; tan ma D 3a na puman ] AB; na (- ?)umam D 3b Smasanam | B; Smasanam 
AD 3b kr] AD; (hr?) B 3c bhra ] AB; (gr?)a D 3c raudrika ghra ] em.; raudrika ghran 
AB; raudrik(askra?)fi D 3d_khih syan ] corr; khith+ syan AB; khih syat D 4a °tritayenaiva | B; 
°trtayenaiva AD 4b kulaja smrta ] em.; kulajah smrtam A; kulajé smrtam B; kulajah nmrtam D 
4c deti ] conj.; devi ABD 4d ca davya ] em.; candavya ABD 6c him appa ] conj.; hisappa 
ABD 
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phakarena vijaniyat suratarthe prabhasanam | 
raktam vasa tatha Sukram Sesavarnaih kramena tu || 7 || 
ksakarenatitam proktam jakarena vivarjitam | 
pakarad dhrdayam proktam vasanam sakhisamgame || 8 || 
nakarena tu naivedyam puspadanam tasamjhaya | 
yacanam tu dakarena thakarena pratisthanam || 9 || 
kapalam tu tam ity uktam thah spharo vai varanane | 
Sastriko daksarenaiva pheti patadivandanam || 10 || 
mudralankaranam nena cena proktam tu cumbanam | 
viruddhakaranam sena jhakarena tu karsanam || 11 || 
}paficanan} tu dakarena gheti ghatanam adiset | 
vyomavirasisamjhanam yathakalam ksakarakam || 12 || 
kulasodasakasyoktah svaradyah kramakalpitah | 
vireSabhairavinam tu amsamjfiasvasapurvakam || 13 || 
evan caika*ksarah samjfah prokta yah samkhyaya yutah | 
svamSadev{aksa{varnadivibhagena suvistarah || 14 || 
devy uvacal| 


jhata varnatmikah samjhah tathanya yah subha vibho | 


A: ff. 278r—*278v 15 jflata...uvaca ] inserted in lower margin in B 


7a phakarena | AD; hakarena B vijantyat | corr.; vijaniya AD; vijaniyam B 7b suratarthe | AB; 
surata(r - ?) D 7d °varnaih ] AB; °varnnah D 8a ksakarenatitam | em.; ksakarenaditam ABD 
8c dhrdayam ] AB; drdayam D 8d. sakhi° ] conj.; sukhi® ABD gb tasamjfiaya ] conj.; tu 
samjhaya ABD 1ob thah spharo | em.; tham pharo ABD toc Sastriko ] corr.; sastriko ABD 
tod pheti ] AB; phati D 12b adiset ] B; adiset AD 12d ksakarakam ] BD; ksakaraka(m?) A 
13a °sodasakasyoktah | B; °sodasakasyokta A; °sodasakanyakta D 13b svaradyah |] B; svaradya 
A; svaradyo D °kalpitah ] B; °kalpita AD 13c viresa° ] B; viresa® AD °bhairavi- 
nam | corr.; bhairavinam A; °bhairavanan BD 13d amsamijfia® ] conj. (Isaacson); hamsamijfia® 
A; hamsajfiah B; ham( - ?)jfia° D °$vasa° |] B; °svasa° AD 14a samjfiah ] corr; samjfiah 
ABD 14b yah ] corr; ya ABD samkhyaya ] AD; samkhyaya B yutah ] em.; yuta 
ABD 14c svamsa°® | corr; svamsa® ABD 14d suvistarah ] corr; suvistara ABD 15a 
varnatmikah ] corr.; varnatmika ABD samjnah ] em.; samjia ABD 15b °nya yah ] corr; °nya 
ya AD; °jiiaya B Subha ] corr.; subha ABD 
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vada tattvena deveSa Sariravayavatmikah || 15 || 

bhairava uvaca || 

srnu devi mahabhage samjfia ya dehasambhavah | 
virayogikulanam tu thitarthapradayikah || 16 || 
Sirasamsparsanenoktam vandanam prativandanam | 
sikhasamsparSanenaiva lalatena tu svagatam || 17 || 
susvagatam apangasya sparsanat sampratiyate | 

kasmad desad ihayatah prechito hi bhruvah sprésan || 18 || 
daksottarasabahyam tu sparsad deSam tadatmakam | 
nasagram pragbhavam desam pascaddesam krkatika || 19 || 
sprsan samdarsayen mudrah prativarttavidhayinah | 
gantavyam svosthasamsparsat krte taddisi viksanat || 20 || 
krtam bhavati susroni pratimudravidhanakam | 

ksina svabhujasamsparsad trvoh sparsat tu visramet || 21 || 
upavisya janusamsparsat sphicenaiva karomy aham | 


na karomi tada yaya sprsta jangha tu bhasitam || 22 || 


A: f. 278v 


°tmika AB; °(- ?)ika D 16b °sambhavah ] em.; °sambhava ABD 16d °pradayikah ] em.; °pra- 
dayika ABD 17a Sira® ] AD; Sirah° B °ktam | em.; °kta ABD 17b vandanam | AB; 
candanam D 17b prativandanam | AB; prati(c?)andanam D 17c Sikha° ] B; sikha® AD 
18a susvagatam apangasya | B; susvagatam rapangasya AD 18b sparsanat ] AB; sparsanan D 
18c kasmad ] conj.; tasma AD; tasmad B ihayatah ] corr.; ihayata ABD 18d bhruvah ] em.; bruva 
ABD sprsan ] em.; sprsam ABD 1ga °ttara® ] AD; °ttarah B °sabahyam ] B; °sabahyan 
AD 19b desam ] em.; vesam ABD 19c nasagram |] em.; nasagra A; nasagrat B; nasa( - ?)ra 
D pragbhavam ] B’'D; progbhavam A; progbhavam B” desam ] corr; desam AB; de(- - 
?) D 19d pascaddesam ] em.; pascad vesam ABD 20a spréan ] em.; sprsam AD; sprsam B 
samdarSayen ] AB; sandarsayet D mudrah ] corr.; mudra ABD 20c gantavyam | AB; garttavyam 
D svostha® ] B; svosta° AD °samsparéat ] B; °samsparsa AD 20d taddisi ] corr; tadvisi AD; 
taddisi B 21a suSsroni ] B; susroni A; susrani D 21c ksina ] em.; ksino ABD °sparsad | B; 
sparsa AD 21d sparsat ] corr.; urvvo sparsa A; urvo sparsa B; urvvamparso D visramet | B; 
visramet A; vi(- r- ?)met D 22a upavisya ] B; upavisya AD °samsparsat ] B; °samsparsa AD 
22c karomi ] conj.; karoti ABD 22d sprsta ] AB; sprsto D jangha tu | conj.; janghanu® AB; 
janghonu® D 
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karnaSaskulikangulya Srutam te matrmandalam | 
tatparsvasparsanat siddham sphutamelapakasrayah || 23 || 
na caivamocayen mustim gaganajstvahyasamgamey | 
hrdayam tu sprsed ya tu vamahastena bhavita || 24 || 
bhagini sa vinirdista sidhakanam phalaprada | 
vamahastagrasamsparsan matrmadhye tu nayika || 25 || 
garudasya tu samsparsat dakiniti vinirdiset | 
tiryakcaksusvadrstya tu rudradakinilaksanam || 26 || 
svamsadeSakarenaiva damaritvam tu sadiset | 
krkatikakarenaiva daksinena varanane || 27 || 
kulam tu sadhakacaryan davyatmanam tu sa kathet | 
nasagradrstirodhena urdhvasvasena sa Siva || 28 || 
samastadehabhangena svahastabhramanena ca | 
misranam laksanam devi svaripakathane smrtam || 29 || 
mamsam kapolahastena jihvadrstya tu matsyakam | 
dasananguliyogena bhaksyam bhojyam tu cehitam || 30 || 


nasasparsanayogena gandha prokta tu mudraya | 


A: f. 278v 30d-31a: AD repeat 30d and 31a, reading bhaksam for bhaksyam the second time. After 
30d, B inserts nasasparsanayogena bhaksyam bhojyan tu cehitam in the upper margin, resuming with 31a 


23a °Saskulika® ] corr; °saskulika° AB; °sa(- )”*"”’skulika°® D 23b srutam | B; srutan AD 23¢ 
°sparsanat ] B; sparsana AD 23d sphutamelapakasrayah ] conj.; sphuta melapakamsrayam ABD 
24a caivamocayen ] em.; cevamaicayen A; cevamocayen B; cevamacaye D mustim ] AB; astim 
D 24b gaganas ] BD; gagat+nats A 24c sprsed ] B; sprsed AD ya ] AB; yan D 25a 
vinirddista ] AB; vinirddisto D 25c °hastagra® ] B; °hasta(ra)”"gra° A; “haste gra° D 26b 
dakiniti ] em.; kakiniti ABD 26c tiryakcaksu® ] B; tiryakcaksi® A; tirya(- cilksti?)° D 27a 
svamsa° ] AB; svasa° D 27b tu sadiset ] em.; tum adiset AD; tu adiset B 27c krkatika° ] AB; 
krkotika® D 28a °caryan | em.; °carya ABD 28b davyatmanam ] em.; dapyatmanan ABD 
tu sa kathet ] AB; tu -m- akathet D 28c °drsti° ] AB; °( - sti?)° D 28d °Svasena sa ] B; 
°svasena sa A; °svasana so D 29a samasta® ] AD; samastam B °bhangena | AB; °bha(- - ) D 
29d svartipa® ] AD; svaripam® B 30a mamsam |] B; mansam AD kapola® ] AB; kap(a?)la° D 
30b jihva° ] AD; jihvam® B °drstya ] AB; dr(- )”"""’stya D 30b mastyakam ] em.; matsyakam 
ABD 31b gandha ] corr.; ga(ndh/tv)a A; gatva BD 
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vamasrkvinika jihva bhaved vamamrtam tu tam | 
*daksinasrkviniyogad vijfeyam daksinamrtam || 31 || 
vasa hastatalasparsan majja kurparadarsanat | 

jathare tu krte haste dakse putratvam Adiset || 32 || 

vame tu duhita prokta pita mairdhni niriksayet | 

mata tu kathita sa tu vamakuksipradarsanat || 33 || 
samgrhitam smrtam nabhau prsthe ksiptam tu laksayet | 
bharya nitambahastena vamena pati daksine || 34 || 
ditah padasprsat siddho mitro vamabhujam sprset | 
prakuficakagrahenaiva kulatabhavam adiéset || 35 || 
guptam kaksakarenoktam na guptam digalokanat | 
siddham vamaksisamkocal luptacaram tu daksinat || 36 || 
sadhikarapade vame purvo ksiptam tathottaram | 
daksine tu vijantyan melakam vamake kare || 37 || 

evam yogesiviranam sammatottarasadhakam | 
mudralapam samakhyatam yadanantaravistarat || 38 || 
anyonyasammatam krtva vakyalapatha va priye | 
svamudralapayogad va gopayed vamasasanam || 39 || 


devy uvacal| 


A: ff. 278v—*270r 


31c °srkvinika |] A°srkkinika B; °Srnkinika D 31e °srkvini® | corr; °Srkvini® A; °srkkini® B; 
°$rnkini° D 32a °tala® |] em.; °tala° ABD 32b majja ] A; majjam BD 32c jathare tu | AB; 
ja(th--?) D 32d dakse ] AB; daksa° D adiset ] B; adiset AD 33b mutrdhni ] AB; mudhni D 
34b prsthe ] B; prste A; prsteste D 34d daksine |] AB; daksin(a?) D 35a dutah | corr.; dito 
ABD °sprésat siddho ] conj.; °sprsam siddham B; °sprsam siddhah AD 35b vama® | AB; 
vam(e)° D spréset ] B; sprset AD 35¢ °grahenaiva | B; °grahenaiva AD 35d kulatabhavam 
adiset ] conj. (Isaacson); kulatabhavinadiset AD; kulathabhavanadiset B 36a °oktam ] em.; °oktam 
ABD 36c °samkocal ] em.; °samkocca ABD 36d luptacdram ] AB; luptocaran D 37b 
purvo ] AD; purvva D 37¢ vijaniyan | B; vijantya AD 37d vamake ] AD; +vamake+ B 
38a yogesi® ] corr.; yogesi® AB; yogrami°® D 39a °sammatam ] A°samnmatam B; °setmatam D 
39b vakya® | em.; bahya® ABD °lapatha ] AB; °lapo tha D 39d °Sasanam | B; °sasanam AD 
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caryayogakriyayogac chiveccha sadhakasya tu | 
yada drstivaSam yata yoginyo martyasamgatah | 
katham jfieyah svartipena ripam tasam tatha vada || 40 || 
bhairava uvaca || 
atah param pravaksyami yogininam tu laksanam | 
yena vijfiatamatrena trailokyam vasagam bhavet || 41 || 
vijhayate sudtre ‘pi ksetramarge visesatah | 
bhitale caiva vartante Sivecchasvadhikarikah || 42 || 
caryayuktasya deveSi drster ayanti gocaram | 
tasmaj jfeyam tu virena yogesinam tu laksanam || 43 || 
tisro rekha lalate tu Grdhvastmantam asritah | 
gauril campakagandhi ca brahmacaryarata sada || 44 || 
vedaghosapriya nityam aksobhya satyavadini | 
dandam kamandalufi caiva ajinam yogapattakam || 45 || 
srucidarbhopavitam tu padmafi ca likhitam grhe | 
laksitavya prayatnena brahmanyam&Sa varanane || 46 || 
tadarcanam tu virena khecaratvajigisaya | 
brahmanikulaja devi svamSasiddhipradayika || 47 || 


gandayoh kipake yasyah kundalagragrakeSsini | 


A: f. 279r 


4oa °kriya° ] B; °krya® AD 4oc °vasam ] corr.; °vasam ABD 4od °samgatah ] em.; °sam- 
gata ] ABD 40e jfieyah ] em.; jfieya ABD 4of rupam ] AB; rapet D vada ] B; vadah AD 
41d vasagam | B; vasagam AD 42b ksetra® ] AB; ksatra® D 42d °dhikarikah ] em.; °dhikarika 
ABD 43b drster ] em. (Isaacson); drstir ABD ayanti ] AB; ayatti D 43c tasmaj |] B; 
tasma AD jitleyam tu ] AB; (---?) D 44a tisro ] AB; tisra D 44b °simantam 
asritah ] em.; °Simantagasrta A; °simantagasrta B; °Simattagasrta D 44c °gandhi ] AB; °gatvi 
D 45a °ghosapriya ] AB; °ghasapriyo D 45c kamandaluf ] AB; kamandalus D 46c 
laksitavya ] AB; laksitavyo D 46d brahmanyaméa ] corr.; brahmanyansa AD; brahmanyamsa B 
47a tadarcanam | conj. (Isaacson); tadarsanan AD; taddarsanan B 47c devi ] em.; devi ABD 
47d svamSa° ] corr.; svamsa ABD 48a gandayoh | B; gandayo AD kupake | AB; (- ?)pake D 
yasyah | B; yasya AD 48b °gragrakesini ] em.; °grasrakesini ABD 
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prottunganasika sa tu pa*ndugauri sulocana || 48 || 
tristlam jsulalatesut lalatadisu bhusini | 
trikalajianasampanna Silafi ca likhate grhe || 49 || 
vrsam kapalam atha va anyam va yad varayudham | 
dasanais catijyotsnabhair brahmacaryaparayana || 50 || 
sivaradhanasamyukta Sivalingini vatsala | 
astamyam sa caturdasyam upavasarata bhavet || 51 || 
idrsim pramadam drstva sadhako virasadhani | 
laksayet svamSasamyukto mahesvaryah kulodbhava | 
sanmasaradhyamana tu yogamoksaphalaprada || 52 || 
krsangi raktagaura ca haripingalalocana | 
suvarca dirghasamgriva romasa barbaroruha || 53 || 
balakridarata nityam hasate gayate muhuh | 
dhavate valgate caiva akasmac ca prakupyate || 54 || 
dandahasta bhaven nityam Saktifi ca likhate grhe | 
kaumarikulasambhita laksayet sadhakottamah || 55 || 
aradhayed vidhanena bhitale siddhikanksaya | 


yat kif cit prarthitam bhogam sadhakasya dadiati sa || 56 || 


A: ff. 279r-*279V 


48c prottunga® ] B; protunga® A; pratunga® D 48d pandu® ] ABD; pa( - ?)° B” 49b_ lala- 
tadisu ] AB; lalatadi( - ?) D 4gc trikala° ] B; trkala® AD °sampanna ] AB; °saspanna D 
49d Ssulafi ] B; silah AD likhate ] em.; likhite ABD 50a atha ] AB; artha D 50b yad 
varayudham ] BD; yad (v/dh)arayudham A 50c catijyotsnabhair ] B; catijotsnabhai AD 51a 
Sivaradhana® ] em.; Sivaravana® ABD 51c sa]em.;sa ABD caturdasyam ] B; caturddasyamm 
AB 51d upavasa® | AB; (- )pavase D °rata | em.; °rato ABD 52c laksayet ] B; laksaye A; 
laksaya D svamSa° ] corr.; svansa® A; svamsa° B; svansa° D °samyukto ] em.; °samyukta ABD 
52d mahesvaryah ] corr.; mahesvarya AB; mahesvaryya D 52e °radhyamana | em.; °radhyamana- 
(n/t) A; °radhyamanan B; °radhyamonan D 53b hari® ] AD; harit® B 53d romaéa | corr.; ro- 
masa ABD 54b hasate ] AB; hansate D 54d akasmac | AB; aka(r)smac D 55a “hasta | A; 
°hasto BD 55b_ likhate ] em.; likhite ABD 56b bhitale ] AB; bhiitala® D 
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chattrakaram Siro yasya drsyate laksananvita | 
krsnendivaravarnabha stlasyadasana tu ya || 57 || 
vamendacaracesta ca carya tasyah svartipakam | 
cakramudra likhet sa tu drstis caivarthavartini || 58 || 
Samkhamudra gad caiva svagthe likhate sada | 
sa tena laksayed vidvams caryasilena cetasa || 59 || 
mayarupadhara kanya vaisnavi caryasilini | 
sevanat svakulanam tu siddhida sadhakesvaram || 60 || 
lambosthi ca visalaksi pingalagragrakesini | 
citrakarmapriya nityam nrtyagandharvapesala || 61 || 
mamsasavapriya nityam lolupa {sarvajsattvika | 
svagrhe damstramudra tu dandasrnkhalam eva va || 62 || 
likhate ca tatha ghonam konam vatha Smasanakam | 
padmam va karparafi caiva ubhe pakse tu parvani || 63 || 
dvadasi tu vijaniyat tasyah sa varavarnini | 
varahi vaisnavi caiva ekaparvarata sada || 64 || 
jhatavya sadhakendrena mantravistena cetasa | 
idrsam laksanam drstva pratimudranusarina | 


masaikat siddhida devi caryayuktasya mantrinah || 65 || 


A: f. 279V 


57a chattrakaram | B; cha(tra?)karam A; cchatrakaram D yasya | AD; yasyah B 57b °nvita | B; 
°nvitah AD 57c krsnendivara® |] AB; krsnandivara°® D 57cd °varnabha stlasya® ] B; °varn- 
nabhac chilasya AD 58a vamenacara® |] D; vamanacara AB 58b tasyah svartipakam | AB; 
tasya( - a)ripakam°® D 58d drstis ] B; drsti AD 59a Samkha® ] B; samkha® AD 59¢ 
vidvams ] B; vidvam AD 59d °silena ] AB; °silana° D 60d siddhida ] AD; siddhidam B 
61a lambosthi | B; lambosti A; lambasti D 61d °peSala | corr.; °pesalam ABD 62a °priya | B; 
°prya AD 62b lolupa | B; laulupa A; laulapa D 62c damstra® ] B; dramstra® A; dramsta® 
D 63a likhate ] A; likhyate BD 63a ghonam ] A; ghanam BD 63b Smasanakam ] B; 
sSmasanakam AD 63c padmam va ] AB; padmemva D 63d ubhe pakse ] AB; ubhe paksan D 
parvani ] A; parvani B; parvvasi D 64a vijaniyat ] B; vijantya AD 64b tasyah | corr.; tasya 
ABD 64d °rata ] AD; °ratah B 65e masaikat | em.; masaika ABD; mas( - ?)ka A” 65f 
carya® ] AB; (ca)”’ryya® D 
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syama vaigandhini caiva dirghagrivanguli* tatha | 
dasanas catikantabha nayane cativartule || 66 || 
raktavastrapriya nityam skandhavastravalambint | 
gandhapuspapriya nityam dhanadhya ca prajayate || 67 || 
hasate ramate caiva yogayoganusaratah | 
vajramudra likhet sa tu grhe tu svayam eva hi || 68 || 
Surpapificchapatan caiva likhate ’nyam mahayudham | 
indranikulajatanam etad bhavati laksanam|| 69 || 
sanmasaradhanenaiva siddha dasyanti melakam | 
vicaraty akhilam lokan sarvascaryapravartakah || 70 || 
Suskangi bhagnanasa ca kotaraksi ca damstrini | 
pingalagragrakesi ca urdhvadrstis ca bhisana || 71 || 
mrte rane katha nityam brahmacaryarata sada | 
smasanaikakatha nityam sadhakanam katharata || 72 || 
svagthe likhate devi kapalam pattiSam tatha | 
madyamamsapriya nityam sa jfieya matrnayika || 73 || 
pratimudravidhanajfie sadhake dhyanatatpare | 
melakam sampradayafi ca varafi ca dadate sada || 74 || 


saptaita matarah khyata yamale siddhidayikah | 


A: ff. 279v—*28o0r 


66a Syama ] em.; syama° AD; Syama° B 66c dasanas | em.; dasana ABD 67b skandha® | AB; 
skamva°® D °valambini ] AD; °valambini B 67c gandhapuspa’® ] AB; gan( - - ?)spa° D 68a 
hasate ] AB; hansate D 68b yogayoganusaratah ] conj.; yogayoganusaratah AB; yogayogan tu 
saratah D 68c likhet ] AB; likhen D 69a Siirpa® ] corr.; sirppa° ABD 69b likhate ] em.; li- 
khete AB; likhyate D 69c °jatanam | conj.; °jayata ABD 70a san° ] B; sat? AD 70C 
vicaraty ] AD; vica(red)°” B akhilam lokan ] corr.; akhilam lokam AD; akhilaml lokan B 70d 
sarvascarya°® |] AB; sarvvafi caryya® D 71b damstrini ] B; dramstini (unmetrical) AD 71Cc 
°kest ] B; °kest AD 7id °drstis ] AB; °drstifi D 72b °rata ] AD; °ratah B 72d 
sadhakanam ] AB; sodhakanam D 73a devi ] B; devi AD 73b pattisam |] B; pattisam AD 
73c °mamsa° ] AB; °manse D 74c melakam ] AB; malakam D 75a matarah ] BD; matara+h+ 
A 75b °dayikah ] corr.; °dayika ABD 
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vimisralaksanah devi etadriipavimisritah || 75 || 
siddhasiddhavibhagas tu tadicchaya tu sadhakah | 
vetti laksanato devi bodhal lingavivecanat || 76 | 
tantrasya sarabhtitam tu siddhidvaram varanane | 


kathitam sadhakendranam pratyaksakaranam sada || 77 || 


iti picumate chommadhikaro nama 


trisaptatimah patalah || 73 || 


A: f. 280r 


75¢ °laksana | em.; °laksanam ABD 75d °vimisritah ] corr.; °vimisrita ABD 76a °vibhagas ] AB; 
°vibhagos D 76b sadhakah ] AB; sodhakah D 76d bodhal lingavivecanat ] conj.; bodhali- 
ngavivecana ABD 77d pratyaksa® ] AB; pra(- ?)ksa° D CoLoPHoN: chomma°® ] corr.; cchoma° 
ABD nama tri° ] em.; nama eka® AD; namaika° B 


XCIX 


BRAHMAYAMALE 
NAVANAVATIMAH PATALAH 


bhairava uvaca|| 

melapakam mahesani yatha vrttam kulatmakam | 
tatha te -m- abhidhasyami Srnusvayatalocane || 1 || 
caryaya niyamasthasya japato homatatparah | 
dhyanasthasya vararohe kulamelapakam bhavet || 2 || 
kadacic carumargena jfanasambodhanena va | 
mantraviryapradhanena dehasuddhibhavena va || 3 || 
kulacarapradanena svasamskarena va kvacit | 
anugraham prakurvanti krtva melapakam priye || 4 || 
yada tu kulasiddhinam bhajanas tu mahaujasah | 
tadavalokanam krtva harate prakrtam bhayam || 5 || 
virasattvakrtasyasya drster ayanti gocaram | 
nanyatha tu mahadevi klistasyapi kadacana || 6 || 
samayo hy esa yoginam mandasattve na darsanam | 


na vadam snehata devi na ca bahye prakasanam || 7 || 


Copices: ABD A: f. 353Vv 


1c abhidhasyami ] em.; avidhasyami AD; sa vidhasyami B 2a caryaya ] AD; caryayo B 3d 
°guddhi® ] D; °suddhi°® A; °muddhi° B 5b mahaujasah | B; mahojasah AD 5d bhayam ] AB; 
bhayah D 6b drster ayanti | em.; drstenayanti ABD 6d °cana ] B; °canah AD 7a 
samayo ] AB; samay(a?) D 7b °sattve na ] AB; satv(- )na D 
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janmahinapasutyagas tiraskare na manita | 
nabhimanam svavijiiane nasiveccha tv anugraham || 8 || 
samayair navabhir yuktah kridante svecchaya priye | 
dadanti sadhakendranam kaman Sivapadantikan || 9 || 
melapakas tathanye ye hathaf prokta varanane | * 
te tu dakinivrndanam na suddhanam niyojayet || 10 || 
evam melapakam praptah sadhakendra varanane | 
prapnuvantipsitan kaman vilomat tu viparyayam || 11 || 
yatha devipadam prapta vilomad dakini bhavet | 
sadhako ’pi tatha devi tanmadhye pasutam vrajet || 12 || 
kim tu tenaiva margena Saktivijhanaghatanat | 
prabhavena kulanam tu so ‘pi samanyatam punah | 
muktva deham avapnoti jatijiias ca prajayate || 13 || 
yatha melapake siddhah prabhutvam vrajate priye | 
na tatha pasumargena krirasattvas tu suvrate || 14 || 
puspadhtipasugandhadyaih pijayan va sivadhvare | 
nityodayad avapnoti Saktimelapakam param || 15 || 
evam tu vyaktasaktinam sphutamelapakam vina | 


kulasaptadasam cakram samabhyasyan guham priye || 16 || 


A: ff. 353v-*354r 

8a °hinapasutyagas | conj.; “hinapasutyaga AD; °hinapasutyagat B 8b tiraskare na ] em.; tiraskare- 
na ABD ga yuktah ] corr; yukta ABD gb kridante | em.; kridate ABD gb svecchaya ] AB; 
sv(a?)cchaya D gd kaman ] corr; kamam ABD gd °padantikan ] corr.; °padantikam ABD 
toa tathanye ye ] AB; tathanye (sye)”” ye D 1ob hathaf ] A (f = upadhmaniya); hathat B; ha(n?)at 
D iia melapakam ] em.; melapakah ABD 11b sadhakendra |] BD; sadhakendrah A 11c 
°ipsitan | corr.; °ipsitam ABD tic kaman ] B; kamam AD 11d vilomat ] A; viloman BD 12b 
vilomad dakini ] A; viloman tagini BD 12c sadhako ‘pi ] em.; saidhake pi ABD 12d tan® ] AB; 
tat? D 13b vijfianaghatanat ] ABD”; * D*” 13d so] AB; (-)oD 13f jatijfias | B; jatijhas 
A; jotijfias D 14a siddhah ] em. (Isaacson); siddhih ABD 14d krtrasattvas | corr; krirasatvas 
AB; kriram satva(s/m?) D 15a puspadhtipa® ] AD; puspam dhipa® B 15a °adyaih | B; 
°adyai AD 15b ptjayan | corr; pujayam ABD 16a vyakta° ] em.; vyaktio ABD 16d 
samabhyasan ] corr.; samabhyasan AD; samabhyasya B 
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yah kascit siddhayo devi adhama madhyamottamah | 
melapake tu tah sarva labhate sadhakottamah || 17 || 
bhitam bhavyam bhavisyam ca atmano ‘tha parasya va | 


sarvam janati devese kulacakram anusmaran || 18 || 


iti bhairavasrotasi brahmayamale dvadaSsasahasrake 


navanavatimah patalah || 99 || 


A: f. 354r 


17a yah kascit ] em.; ya kascit ABD 17c tah sarva ] B; tath+ sarvvah A; ta sarvvah D 


THE CHAPTER OF THE CONNECTIONS 


OM 
Homage to the Gurus, who begin with Siva; 


to the Yoginis.” 


1 That reality principle (tattva) which, consisting of Siva-with-differentiation (sakala- 
Siva), is the source of mantras, (3) the [supreme] cause, the embodiment of lib- 
eration (?), and bears the form of the linga sporting with unequalled pleasure 
in the many lotuses of the Ditis; (z) ...... with various points of yogic absorp- 
tion (layapada), in which reside manifold supernatural experiences (?); may that 


Bhairava-tattva, which renders asunder the mountain of samsara, sanctify you.® 


7 A is damaged beyond reconstruction until sv, although the aksara bottoms visible agree with the 
readings of D and E from guru° or perhaps °bhyo in sivadibhyo. A final anusvara may have been lost. 
A’s poor state of preservation here probably accounts for the fact that B has the generic OM NAMAH 
SIVAYA as its opening benediction. C has had its benediction blotched over in black; but the space 
allotted, and the vowel ligature visible around the position of the fourth aksara, suggest that it read 
OM SRIGANESAYA NAMAH. These two late, closely related devandgarT mss appear to be copies of an 
exemplar descended from A. As the present and other lacunae suggest, this lost exemplar reflects A 
in a condition not unsimilar to its present state of preservation—hence the improvised benedictions in 
some of its descendants. A’s vowel ligature to the right of $v, the top of which is broken off, could be 
either @ or 7; the latter appears more likely, as there is no indication of the leftward curvature which 
appears at the top in other examples of ra. It seems highly likely that D and E preserve something 
close to A’s original reading, given the appropriate number of missing aksaras in A, and their shared 
endings. On the language, note use of the genitive yogisvarinam for the dative yogisvartbhyah. Cf., e.g., 
1.6b and 7a. 

8 This verse presents several difficulties of text and interpretation. Its meter is sragdhara, and A 
writes dandas after each pada. Particularly obstruse are what A transmits as hetunirvanavisv(am?) 
(in pada a) and Ssaktiravarddhakande (in pada c). This verse is repeated as the margalasloka of another 
“Brahmayamala,” an abridged redaction which also appears to draw material from the Tantrasadbhava. 
This survives in a single and incomplete Nepali manuscript, NAK 1-1557 (NGMrP Reel A165/16). The 
present benediction also serves as the model for the marngala verse of one of the two texts entitled 
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Yoginivijayastava, both of which ascribe themselves to the BraYa. One of these survives in a great 
number of Nepalese manuscripts, e.g. NGMPP Reel £748/10 (private collection). Its opening sragdhara 
benediction ends, sakalasivamayam bhairavesah punatu. The other Yogintvijayastava opens with a long 
series of sragdhara verses beginning with the present one. This unfortunately seems to survive complete 
in only a single late and corrupt manuscript, NcmrP Reel £212/7 (private collection). The short BraYa 
mentioned above preserves two significant variants for the present verse: °kandam where A reads kande, 
and °haranam (=haranam?) for °dalanam. The latter is clearly secondary, reflecting confusion between h 
and d in later Newari; note also the dental n rather than n. 

Regarding A’s hetunirvanavisva[m], the final lexical element could as readily be bimba as visva, given 
the fluidity of s and $ in A, and the similarity of s and m in old Newari manuscripts. B’s hesitation 
over the ending might derive from the fact that A is no longer securely legible here; an anusvara might 
just faintly be visible. D and E, which appear also to be descendants of A, support this in reading 
visvam. For this half-pada, one somewhat plausible text, here adopted, might be sakalasivamayam hetu 
nirvanabimbam. Note that BraYa Lxxx111.3 appears to describe Sakalasiva (kalatmakam sivam), “Siva in the 
state of differentation,” as both karanam (cf. hetu) and sunirvanam. As for nirvanabimbam, i.e. moksartipam, 
this is certainly an uncommon expression, and no clear parallel is evident. Another possibility might 
be to take hetunirvanavisvam as a dvandva: “[that tattva which is] the [supreme] cause, liberation, and 
the universe.” We do once find Siva described in the BraYa as visva and karana (sivam santam ajam 
visvam karanam vibhur avyayam, Lxx1.58ab); this might also be corrupt for visvakaranam. One could also 
consider the possibility, perhaps remote, of hetu nirvanavisve: “the cause of both liberation and the 
universe [perhaps =siddhi?].” Cf. the compound bhoganirvanahetum in the Saiva paddhati Vimalavati, in 
6.1d (f. 103v, NAK 1-1536, NGMPP Reel B28/7); this, incidentally, is also a sragdhara verse. 

In pada b, as the subject is neuter, one need not read °vilasal° in compound with °lingariipam, al- 
though it seems preferable to do so. The mss’ sama® could be interpreted in three manners: sama°, sama°, 
or ‘sama’ (i.e. asama°). In the first case, this compound could mean “sporting with the pleasure of tran- 
quility” (Sama). Cf. the description of Vajravarahi as prasamasukhasamrddha in the so-called Sadhanamala 
(vol. IL, p. 426). It might be possible to interpret sama similarly, in the sense of “equanimity.” But if the 
latter reading is correct, the more natural interpretation would be “[sporting] simultaneously /equally 
[in the many lotuses of the consorts].” The third possibility, ‘sama°, suggested to me by Sanderson (per- 
sonal communcation, January 2006), is probably to be preferred: “[sporting] with unequalled pleasure.” 
Cf. pada four of the benediction to chapter 16 in Ksemaraja’s commentary on the Netratantra: stumah 
Sarvam netram tadasamasukhollasasarasam. 

Note that in the same pada, we find the variant lingakayam for °riipam in B and C. This seems 
to be mere paleographic confusion, for we find the same variation in 41b, with B and C reading 
svakayavasthitam where A reads svariipavasthitam. 

The interpretation of what A transmits as Saktiravarddhakande remains an intractable problem. If the 
text is correct, then the compound might modify padmasande, if kanda is here a plural-marker. But it 
appears unlikely that pada c construes closely with pada b, for after a verb and caesura, one would 
more readily expect a new clause. One should keep in mind the possibilities of reading °kandam or 
°kandaih as well as °kande (and kande, etc., too). Following the short Nepalese BraYa in reading °kandam, 
the following interpretation might be possible: “[the Bhairava-tattva?] in which is present (or “which 
has”) a flourishing (rddha) multitude (kanda) of sounds (rava) of the Sakti.” This set of lexical possibilities 
is less than convincing, however, especially rddha and kanda. There is a significant possibility that this 
problematic passage pertains to the subtle sounds (rd@va) associated with the yogic ascent of the Sakti, 
a subject treated in BraYa xcvi and c. Further study of this material is required. This possibility 
is reinforced by the potential mention of “resting points” (layapada) in the sakti’s yogic ascent in the 
compound which precedes this. Alternatively, saktir could be nominative, perhaps construing with a 
locative avardhakande—or avardhaka ande?—suggesting that this verse praises the bhairavatattva as the 
union (yamala) of Sakalagiva and the Sakti. A satisfactory interpretation is not presently apparent, 
however. The possibility that rddha reflects normal consonantal gemination after r should be kept in 
mind, which could suggest words such as vardha, etc., instead of rddha. It might also be borne in mind 
that the language of the BraYa allows for vowel hiatus-breaking r in compounds; see the annotation 
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2-3 Of old, the Goddess listened to the scripture, the glorious Root Tantra,? con- 
taining a great multitude of mudras, mandalas, and mantras,*° characterized as a 
seat (pitha) of vidyas,** having twelve-thousand [verses], a Bhairava[tantra] con- 
taining [all] four divisions,’* which had come forth from the Vimala[tantra]. Af- 
terwards, the fiercely brave Aghori replied to the Mahadeva, Bhairava, whose 


body is mantras: 


4 O god, of old [you] had revealed the tantra arising from Ucchusma[bhairava], 
called by the name the Vimala, a great mass of scriptural wisdom, preceded by 


the Sakti;13 


below on 1.26. This could allow for possibilities such as Sakti-r-avardha°. 

The interpretation of nanabhogadhivasair vividhanaypadath is also uncertain, depending as it seems to 
upon the uncertain compound which it precedes. Potentially, pada could refer to the word-elements of 
mantras, viz. “mantra words, with various applications (vividhanaya).” nanabhogadhivasaih could be an 
instrumental bahuvrihi: “[padas] through which take place the adhivasa-rites for manifold supernatural 
experiences (bhoga).” It could possibly be taken as a genitive bahuvrithi as well, viz. “[padas] associated 
with manifold supernatural experiences and preliminary rituals.” It might also be possible to under- 
stand adhivasa in a non-technical sense, construing the compound as a locative bahuvrithi, viz. “[padas] 
in which reside (adhivasa) manifold supernatural experiences.” However, the emendation °layapada® 
proposed by Sanderson (personal communication, January 2006) seems more satisfactory; adopted in 
the text and translation, this suggests another line of interpretation, especially in conjunction with the 
possible reference to subtle sound (rava) in the sakti’s yogic ascent mentioned above. 

9 2ab is largely illegible in A. This surely accounts for the spurious readings of B and C, as well as 
the lacuna in E, illustrating the dependence of the extant Nepalese mss on A. Given that mii or si is 
clearly visible as the first aksara of 2b in A, it seems reasonable to follow D and E, but reading instead 
the accusative millatantram mahodayam. 

Tn 2c, it is quite possible that A’s spelling °mantrogham was original; but as A also preserves more 
correct spellings, e.g. jfianaughas in 18a, this has been corrected. It should nonetheless be borne in mind 
that, if A is a reliable indicator, the original text is likely to have been inconsistent in such matters. 
However, distinguishing spelling irregularities from common scribal corruptions seems impossible, 
given that A is the primary witness in a closed recension. It hence seems preferable to error on the side 
of a degree of regularizing. Cf. Térzsdk, “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” xxvii. 

™ Consistent with other passages, incudling 3b, 2cd implies that the Root Tantra belongs to the 
Vidyapitha in particular, but contains within itself the other three divisions or “mounds” (pithas) of 
the bhairavatantras as well—viz., those of mudra, mandala, and mantras. See the discussion in chapter 5, 
section 4. 

* Cf. xxxvi.iged, catuls]pitham samutpannam tantram bhairavasamjnitam. In the latter passage, 
“Bhairava” refers to the Ur-scripture containing the totality of the bhairavatantras—the daksinasrotas (cf. 
Xxxvul 20ab, daksinasro[t]asambhitam [em. (Isaacson); °sambhrtam cod.] sarvam asmad [em.; sasmad cod.] 
vinirgatam). 

3 gaktipiirvakam in 4d perhaps conveys the idea that the “flood” or mass of scripture (jfanaugha), in 
its prelinguistic form, emerges from the sakti—for the Sakti “awakens” bindu, from which emerges scrip- 
tural wisdom. See 33-34 below, and the discussion in chapter 5, section 4, in part 1 of the present thesis. 
On the Vimalatantra, Ucchusmatantra, and Ucchusmabhairava, which the BraYa connects intrinsically, 
see chapter 5, section 6. 
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5 in which was present this Bhairaval[tantra] with four divisions, and from which all 


of the glorious Mantra-division emerged;*4 


6 which you had revealed to me concerning the four divisions [of scripture], to- 
gether with the narrative of its revelation;’> [and] which is the primordial cause 


for siddhi.*® 


7-8ab Together with its secrets, teach me that which is revered (3) as the utterance of 
the great mass of scripture (?);'7 and [teach] the divisions of Siva and Sakti, and 
likewise the divisions of bindu, the division of the nine Saktis, and the division of 


creation, in detail;*® 


“sb in A is partly illegible, reading yasma...... (rvvam?). The text of B and C, yasmat pitham tu 
tat sarvam, reads as an awkward attempt to remedy a lacunose exemplar. D’s reading appears more 
probable: yasma hi nirggatam sarvvam; E differs only in reading yasmadi, a case of confusion between 
the writing of h and d in later Newari. Assuming that A read as does D, the question remains as 
to whether yasma hi is a corruption—for either yasmad dhi nirgatam or yasmad vinirgatam. The former 
appears paleographically unlikely, and indeed, elision of the final -t—not only in the ablative of the 
masculine a-stem declension, but also in the optative and other common forms—is frequent in the 
BraYa. Although many apparent instances could arise from scribal negligence, a great many must 
certainly be original. Expressions such as kuryatha (=kuryad atha) in xx1.33b and xxrv.303c confirm this. 
Most probably, the final consonant was seen as desirable, yet optional, perhaps considered a feature of 
spelling, but not necessarily pronunciation. 

*5 Note in 6b the use of the genitive in the sense of the dative, which is more normal than exceptional 
in the language of the BraYa. 

16 Here the syntax is somewhat uncertain: one could interpret 6c, tantravatarasamyuktam, as a separate 
description of the miilatantra, or else construe it in close connection with either 6d or 6ab. The latter 
seems slightly preferable, for the narrative of the pedigree of the tantra—its Sastravatara—might well set 
out to establish its relation to the four divisions of scripture. 

7 As transmitted, 7b seems unintelligible. It is likely to be a corruption for jfianaughoccarapujitam, 
a compound which occurs in the closing verses of BraYa xxx. The interpretation of this is however 
uncertain; in the latter verse, the compound seems to express praise of what has just been taught as the 
highest of scriptural teachings. BraYa xxx.63-64: 


etaj jfianam mahadevi jhanaughoccarapiijitam | 

asuddhasrayabhedena munibhir jfidnabhavitath || 63 || 

vistaritani Sastrani sivarudradibhedatah | 

nanatantrapravistaraih sivajfianam mahodayam || 64 || 

63a etaj ] em.; eta A 63b jfanau® | corr.; jfano° A 63d munibhir ] em.; munibhi A 64a Sastra- 
ni] corr; sastrani A 64d Sivajfianam | em.; sivajiana® A 

“This wisdom, O Great Goddess, is honoured as the utterance (uccara) of the great mass of 
scripture. Because of the varieties (bheda) of impure recipients, sages cultivated in wisdom 
have made manifold the scriptures, with the divisions of Siva, Rudra, and so forth—the 
glorious Saiva wisdom, with its multitudes of tantras.” 


8 Tt is possible that bheda, “division,” here rather refers to sections of the text. But as this is certainly 
not the case in 8d and 9d, bheda here too has been interpreted in the sense of “division.” 
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8cd-9 [teach] how the sole Sakti exists with nine divisions: the attendants arising from 
Ucchusmal|bhairava], with the attendants of the guhyakas; [and how] the yoginis 


for their part exist with many divisions of lakinis."9 


1o O you honored by the gods,?° [teach] how the complete rite (yaga)** of the one,?* 


*9 The syntax of gabcd leaves room for doubt. Were it a single unit, it seems the subject should be 
yoginyah; but saktih could also carry over from 8cd as the subject. This would require emending to 
vyavasthita, as seems required in 8d. It seems preferable, however, to construe gab with 8cd, and gcd 
separately, for gab seems to elaborate upon the nine divisions of the sakti mentioned in 8d. The case 
endings in 9b remain unclear; °sambhavam seems implausible, and should presumably be emended to 
the feminine nominative plural, °sambhavah. As this verse intimates, the principle saktis are divided into 
two groups of four: the four devis or guhyakas (Rakta, Karali, Candaksi, and Mahocchusma) and the 
four diitis or kimkaris (Karala, Dantura, Bhtmavaktra, and Mahabala), with the addition of the supreme 
Goddess, AghoreSvari, to make nine. This is clarified in 1v.252cd—254ab: 


rakta karalt candaksya mahocchusma tathaiva ca || 252 || 

ucchusmatantre namani guhyakanam na samésayah | 

karala dantura caiva bhimavaktra mahabaia || 253 || 

guhyakanucara hy etah kinkaryo ‘nukramena tu | 

252c candaksya | em.; candakhyam A = 254b ‘nukramena ] corr.; nukramena A 

“Rakta, Karali, Candaksi, and likewise Mahocchusma: these are undoubtedly the names 
of the guhyakas in the Ucchusmatantra. Karala, Dantura, Bhimavaktra, and Mahabala: these 
are the kimkaris, the servants (anucara) of the guhyakas, in sequence.” 


gab has another close parallel in 1v.263ab, following a list of the four ditis: guhyakanucara hy eta ki- 
nkaryacchusmasambhava, presumably to be corrected to guhyakanucara hy etah kinkaryocchusmasambhavah 
(“These kimkaris arising from Ucchusma are the servants of the guhyakas”). (Most probably, this contains 
an example of double sandhi, viz. kimkaryah ucchusma° — kimkarya ucchusma° — kimkaryocchusma’). 

It is somewhat suprising that lakinis should be listed with such prominence in 9d, given their other- 
wise near absence in the BraYa. Chapter 11 mentions a set of six lakinis, but does not list the individual 
goddesses. Note that while here yogint has a broad sense, the term is also used in reference to a spe- 
cific set of six goddesses. Cf. BraYa Lxxxviir.43cd: guhyaka[s] caiva yoginyah kinkaryo mataras tatha (“the 
guhyakas, and yoginis, kimkaris, and Mothers”). This particular list refers to the four guhyakas, four 
diitis, Seven or Eight Mothers, and six yoginis: Krostuki, Vijaya, Gajakarna, Mahamukhi, Cakravega, 
and Mahanasa (all members of these groups being listed together in 1v.252-57, quoted above, in part). 

»° Here the implausible nominative is emended to the vocative surapijita. This also occurs as a 
vocative for Bhairava in xxv.3d, where A transmits surapijitam. The feminine vocative appears multiple 
times. 

>t In 10b, the masculine tasya is surely a corruption of the feminine tasya[h]. Moreover, the mss’ yogam 
seems likely to be a corruption for yagam, an emendation trivial enough on paleographic grounds. Here, 
the neuter yagam or yogam appears to occur for the masculine, for avoiding vowel sandhi with asesam. 
Although yoga constitutes a topic of considerable importance in this text, it is certainly less prominent 
than yaga, for which the description asesa seems especially appropriate. Moreover, asesayaga appears to 
be the name of a specific yaga taught in BraYa xxxtv, the asesayagasrmkhalanapatalah. This is probably 
alluded to here. Incidentally, the expression yago kryate (=yagah kriyate) also occurs in xv; cf., e.g., 
Netratantra 16.88c. 

2 The non-application of external vowel sandhi in 10a, viz. eka eva, appears to be metri causa. In 10b, 
the reading Sakti cottama for sakti§ cottama is not implausible, reflecting metri causa ellision of the visarga. 
Cf. xxvu.17d, where A reads madhyama Sakti cottama. However, it is also possible that underlying this 
is Saktir uttama, to which the scribe of B appears to correct his text in 10b. Cf. Lxxxvu1.83b, jvalint ditir 
uttama (with metri causa shortening of diti). It is worth bearing in mind that in writing similar to that 
of A, c and r might easily be confused. 
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highly powerful, pervasive, and supreme Sakti is performed, O great god, for 


those aspiring to siddhi connected with the yoginis.*3 


11-12ab When one is devoted to serving the guru,** following the Left Way,*> in a 
state of non-dual meditation, the mind remaining without dualist thought,”° tell 


me, O lord, how there would be siddhi for such people, O god. *7 


12cd-13, And yoginis who have very little intellect, small minds, and little sattva guna, 
[but are] intent on serving their husbands, possessing devotion to the gurus;?° O 


god, [teach] in brief how they attain siddhi.?9 
The Lord spoke: 


14 Excellent, O Mahadevi, excellent! I shall expound the entirety of what you have 


requested me,?° with all its multitude of characteristics; 


73 Note the possibility of reading the instrumental singular °kanksina rather than the genitive plural. 

*4In 11a, °Susrisanirate is plausible, with susriisa for the feminine Susriisa. One might also keep in 
mind the possibility of emending to susriisanarate; cf. Susriisanaparah in 12Cc. 

5 Although it could be corrupt, anuvartine in 11b appears to be locative (for classical Sanskrit avuvar- 
tini), a case of optional thematization of -in stems to -ina. Cf. tatla] ekamano bhitva laksamarganuvartinah 
(xviul.2ab); here note the thematization of manas as well, with °manah as nominative (for °manah). Cf. 
mane in 11d. 

26 Apparently, mane should be considered locative, for manasi, formed on the basis of a thematized 
stem mana for classical manas. Cf. anuvartine above. It seems preferable to emend the mss’ nirvikalpair 
to nirvikalpe, although it might be possible to interpret the former in a similar sense. 

*7 Although yatha bhaved eva is plausible, as read the Mss in 11e, it seems more likely that the original 
reading was yatha bhaved deva. At the end of padas, bhavet plus the vocative devi is extremely common 
in the BraYa. Moreover, before a like consonant, A frequently drops a final t, d, etc., when this does not 
affect the meter. Cf. bhave devi, as reads A in x.177c. The presence of a second vocative prabho in 11f does 
not speak against this emendation. In the same pada, one might also consider emending tadvidhanam 
to tad vidhanam, as reads B. 

8 Tt might be possible that here guru refers to parents or elders, given the reference to husbands 
(bhartr). 

9 This verse appears to refer to female practitioners—in fact householders, according to 13a. Cf. the 
opening verses of BraYa xiv; the present question probably intimates the contents of the latter chapter. 
12abcd occurs as BraYa x1v.1, as well as 1.7 in the short “Brahmayamala” preserved in a single Nepalese 
MS, NAK 1-1557; both contain the variant svalpabuddhyas where here the mss read °buddhas. What is 
intended is presumably an irregular plural of °buddhi (for °buddhayah). While °buddhyas is a possible 
reading, °buddhyas seems marginally preferable, by analogy of the feminine /stem declension. Note 
the non-application of external vowel-sandhi across the pada boundary of 12ab, and that 13a possesses 
a correct metrical variant (vipula). The non-classical bhavate, in 13d, occurs with great frequency in the 
BraYa, an irregular atmanepada indicative alternating with bhavati. In 13d, the latter would be unmetrical; 
yet use of bhavate is not confined to cases of metrical exigency. The plural bhavante occurs in xtv.123d 
(and, by emendation, Lxxxvir.203b). 

3° In 14b, A transmits the apparently masculine ya [tvayaham] pracodito. However, pracodito is likely 
to have been influenced by the corruption of yat tvaya to ya tvayd; note the poor sandhi, were the latter 
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15 and [also] what the true essence of the tantra, which has many meanings and 
concealed power, is like, together with its secrets; Listen, O fortunate one, with 


single-minded attention!3* 


16 O queen of the gods, once in the past, while I was sporting in my own abode,* 


suddenly3 (3) there arose in me [the thought], “if only I could know worship 
(yaga)” (?).%4 


17 Propelled by this wish, and preceded by offerings and libations, I worshipped 


Srikantha, who is affectionate to his devotees,3° for a thousand divine years, O 


masculine. This reflects the tendency in A to omit some final consonants before clusters, when this does 
not affect the meter. See the notes on 1.11. In 6a above, A also transmits the masculine codito, but the 
correct yat tvaya. Cf. also A’s transmission of Lxxxi1v.11ab: kathayami mahadevi yat tvaya coditam balam. 

3* The weight of evidence from A suggests that the spelling srnusvekagra® is original, with simplifi- 
cation of the diphthong ai to e—clearly a Middle-Indicism. This stock phrase occurs at least 29 times in 
the BraY4a, with, in this respect, no orthographic variation in A. 

3 svasthiti in 16b might have more metaphysical connotations: “my [true] state/condition’”? 

33 16a is not fully legible in A, but the latter might have read as do D and E (purodakasma). The text 
conjectured involves the minor emendations of puro to pura, and akasma to akasmad. Between these, 
the -d- appears to be a hiatus-breaker, which is extremely common in the language of the BraYa. Cf. 
nailrr]te -d- acyutesvaram in xxx.44b, and krtva -d- etat, in Lxx.44b. Note, in contrast, that Torzs6k finds 
no conclusive evidence for -d- as a hiatus-breaker in the Siddhayogesvarimata. “Doctrine of Magic Female 
Spirits,” xxxiv. 

34 15cd presents several difficulties. Although there is considerable uncertainty concerning the text, 
the approximate sense, at least, seems to be that the desire to learn yaga arose in Bhairava. As trans- 
mitted, no subject is present for the likely predicate utthita or utthitah in 15d. One possibility is that a 
nominative iccha underlies icchaya. This might have become corrupt under influence of icchaya in 16a. 
The basic construction would then be, “as I was sporting, desire ... arose for me.” However, ca in 15d is 
problematic, for this suggests that 15ab and 15cd should contain separate clauses. If the correct reading 
is indeed iccha, one might conjecture yavat for what A reads as yd ca, viz. iccha yavan mamotthita. Such 
has been tentatively adopted. Note also that although A clearly reads mamotthitah, samutthita[h] could 
also be considered. 

It is difficult to interpret what A reads as yagam vijanasya. One possible emendation is the common 
optative vijaniyad, or perhaps even a first person vijaniyam. Precisely how this would construe with yadi 
correct metrical variant (vipula); and padas containing metrical variants seem unusually susceptible to 
corruption. This emendation would account for the cluster asya preserved in A, while being predicated 
on confusion between f and na (common enough), and jfia and ja (less common). This conjecture has 
been tentatively adopted. One might also conjecture yagavijfanam syad. 

35 icchaya might have theological connotations, indicating that the desire to seek initiation has its 
source in Siva’s iccha sakti. 

36 A’s bhaktivatsala in 15d seems surprising; one would rather expect bhaktavatsala, as has been 
adopted. However, the former does seem to occur in several Tantric sources—e.g. Kubjikamata 22.67 
and Samvarodayatantra 18.31—and might hence be plausible. A transmits the same reading elsewhere: 
in xLIv.629b, describing consorts, and in xx1.51b, describing the sadhaka’s assistants. However, in these 
cases the implication is that the parties concerned possess devotion, whereas here the sense should 
rather be that Srikantha is kind to supplicants. The Matsyapurana does however apparently support the 
latter possibility (183.50b; reference courtesy of Isaacson). 
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goddess, my mind filled with devotion.37 


18 Then, because of his supreme compassion, Srikantha taught me (3) the great (?) 


mass of scriptural wisdom,3® in the sequence of its verbal composition.39 


19 All this was (3) was absorbed by me (?) by the grace of Srikantha.?° And you too, 


through contact with me, learned it in its entirety.4* 


20 Then, my dear, without authorization, you had commenced to teach it to your 


attendants, desiring their good and being exhilarated with devotion.* 


37 Note the non-application of sandhi across the pada boundary of 16cd. 

38 mahat is difficult to construe. If correct, it could be adverbial, “greatly, a lot,” but what it modifies 
remains unclear. Perhaps one should rather construe it in agreement with jfianaughah in 17a, despite the 
gender disagreement, or even emend to the masculine. It seems that the mss’ karunayd is a corruption. 
If it is instead original, this would suggest confusion between the abstract noun karunya and karund. But 
note the correct instrumental karunaya in 24b. Emended thus, the compound parakarunaya still seems 
poor, as though paraya karunaya. Perhaps para should be considered nominative, in the sense of the 
instrumental; cf. °anujfid below in 36a. 

39 The sense of 18d is perhaps that the scripture was taught entirely, exactly as it was composed. 

4° In 19b, parinata is not entirely convincing. That it makes the pada hypermetrical poses little concern 
(see the annotation ad 20cd); but the sense of the word, “transformed, digested, etc.,” seems awkward. 
Nonetheless, it might yield a plausible sense, and no emendation seems obvious. 

4" One should consider emendation to the adverb asesam, “entirely,” probably the more natural usage. 
Note the non-application of vowel sandhi across the pada boundary of 19cd. 

* 20c’s parijanasya, for which A has the unlikely parijanasya, seems best construed as a collective 
singular. It is of course possible to take it as a true masculine singular. The mss’s two past passive 
participles samakhyatam and prarabdham, in 20cd, seem impossible to interpret, as the syntax other- 
wise suggests a single sentence. However, the infinitive samakhyatum would construe smoothly with 
prarabdham, constituting also small enough a corruption. 

20c is hypermetrical by one syllable. Such hypermetricism occurs frequently in the BraYa. Gener- 
ally, 9-syllable padas meet the following two criteria: the “cadence” pattern of the final four syllables 
should not be compromised; and there should be multiple short syllables preceding the cadence. Cf., 
e.g., grhayagapirvakam nyasam (xxx1x.gc), with three of the first five syllables laghu. Very commonly, 
hypermetricism occurs in padas with strings of three short syllables, as when are present such com- 
mon words as damaru, smarana, and pranava. Cf., e.g., damarukam piljayen mantrt (Iv.796c). Such is the 
case in both 19b and 20c. One could think of this phenomenon as a principle by which three laghu 
syllables are metrically equivalent to two guru, or to one laghu and one guru syllable. As in 20c, this 
overrules the requirement that syllables two and three not both be laghu. Hypermetricism may also be 
found in metrically variant (vipula) padas; cf., e.g., caturaksaran tu hrdayam (x1v.141a). Although these 
observations are based on the language of the BraYa, they seem relevant to similar Saiva texts. Note for 
example the following verse, Kaulajfananirnaya 6.5, with hypermetrical odd-padas: paramanum ucyate 
natho sa sivo vyapakah parah | sa jivah parataro yas tu sa hamsah Sakti pudgalah (Ncmrr A48/13). Here, the 
visarga is omitted from saktih, metri causa. Cf. the remarks of Dominic Goodall on the constitution of 
Parakhyatantra 1.14 (karanany etani tatkartur): “note that this pada has too many syllables; but this partic- 
ular type of hypermetry, in which the first two short syllables are probably intended to be read rapidly 
together and must count for one, appears to be not uncommon in this sort of writing” (p. 143, n. 18, ). 

Note also the possibility that underlying the hypermetrical parijanasya samakhyatum could be pari- 
janasya m akhyatum, with hiatus-breaking m—a frequent source of corruption. We would then have the 
metrical fault of laghu syllables in the second and third positions, however, which in the language of 
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21 Buton seeing that great tantra being violated,‘ I was filled with anger and cursed 


you, by which your scriptural knowledge was destroyed. 


22 Then, O fortunate woman, terrified and trembling, and with tears in your eyes, 


you prostrated on the ground;*5 


23 folding your hands, terrified about your violation of the scriptural wisdom, you 


entreated me,4° O Mahadevi, overcome with sorrow. 


24 After this, seeing you agitated, I was overcome by compassion.*” I spoke to you 


thus—out of compassion, but filled with great anger:4® 


25 “Go to the mundane world (bhiirloka), O queen of the gods; incarnate yourself.49 


Take on another body in the house of a brahmin, O pious lady. 


the BraYa seems to be a serious fault, in the absence of hypermetricism. 

In some cases of hypermetricism, one might wonder whether the phenomenon in question is rather 
ellision of post-consonantal a, as is common in modern Indo-Aryan. Take for example the following 
odd-pada: balavikarant daksakuksau (x11.46c). Although this appears to be a 10-syllable metrical oddity, 
when pronounced as it might be in modern Hindi, balvikarni, we find not only eight syllables, but a 
correct metrical variant (vipula). Of course, this pada might be allowed for on the basis of it possessing 
an unusual five laghu syllables. Some cases of hypermetricism might suggest pronunciations such as 
damru for damaru, and pranva for pranava. The evidence, however, is inconclusive. 

#8 In 21a, the original text probably read viplapyamanam (or the more correct viplavyamanam), which 
results in a variant metrical pattern (vipula). “Correction” of this vipula to the standard (pathya) pattern 
accounts for the ungrammatical viplapyamana transmitted in the mss. 

44 The feminine instrumental pronoun yaya in 21d, apparently in the sense of “such that, by which,” 
is irregular; this usage is generally reserved for the masculine yena, which would here be unmetrical. 
One might consider emending to yatha. 

45 Although here broken up for purposes of translation, the string of intrumentals in 22-23ab con- 
strue as a unit with vijfiaptah in 23c. The sense of 22d seems more or less clear, but the same cannot be 
said for the text of its fifth syllable. A appears to read bhiimyam gatva padandavat, and concerning its fifth 
syllable, only B varies in reading pra (a diagnostic conjecture?). It might be conceivable that pradandavat 
is used in the sense of dandavat (“like a stick,” i.e. prostrate in obeisance), though this is unattested. The 
conjecture here preferred is however gatvatha. In A, the syllable in question is damaged, and could in 
fact possibly read tha. 

46 A’s vijfapto might well be original, in the sense of vijfiaptah, influenced by 4 in the formation of the 
indicative (cf., e.g., vijfa@payati). 

47 Emendation of grhitam to the masculine appears necessary, although given the fluidity of masculine 
and neuter in this material, one can never be certain. 

48 Tn 24b the adjective °bhrtena agrees with an unstated maya. Note that this pada is hypermetrical, 
possessing nine syllables, including the string of three light/short ones in karunaya. Cf. the annotation 
ad 1.20. 

49 It seems kurusvatha, if correct, would have to be metri causa for kurusvatha, the imperative plus 
atha. A parallel for this is present in the Yoginisaficaraprakarana of the Jayadrathayamala: bhedanam tac 
chrnusva ‘tha (6.6d; text courtesy of Alexis Sanderson). Note the absence of vowel sandhi across the 
pada boundary of 25ab. 
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26 “Then, impelled by your devotion while you dwell there, I shall bestow my grace 
upon you,°° by command of the sakti.5* Oneness with me again—you will obtain 


all this, my dear.” 


27 Then, by my order,>* you took incarnation near Prayaga in the large village Ka- 


navira,°3 in the good home of Meghadatta. 


28 O great goddess, you were beget of chandogya [brahmins] and possessed the 


marks of auspiciousness.*+ Born there, undoubtedly, your name was Sattika.*> 


29 Then, endowed with intelligence, you paid reverence to me through constant 


linga worship, with (2) great (?) devotion.>° 


5° Le. bestow initiation. 

5* One might question the syntax of 26abcd. The grammatically preferable interpretation seems to 
be thus: tava tatrasthaya bhaktya sampracoditah, aham tubhyam [=te] anugraham karisyami—assuming that 
tatrasthaya, as reads A, should be the genitive tatrasthayds. It is possible, though, that tatrasthaya is 
corrupt for the feminine dative tatrasthayai, or the masculine dative tatrasthaya, in the sense of the 
feminine. This interpretation requires some leniency with the word order. What we could possibly 
have is instead agreement between the genitive or dative tatrasthay[ai/a/a] and dative tubhyam, both in 
the sense of the genitive and construing with bhaktyd; the genitive tava would then express the recipient 
of anugraha. Such casual treatment of the oblique cases is not improbable in the BraYa. 

Note that sakti-r-ajfiaya in 26d should be considered a compound, i.e. saktyajfiaya. In the BraYa, we 
not infrequently encounter r inserted between component words in compounds to prevent internal 
vowel sandhi, especially after an i or u. Cf., e.g., gati-r-agatiyogena for gatyagatiyogena (LxIx.71c), and 
prabhu-r-icchaya for prabhvicchaya (Lxxvii1.100d). Cf. also dvi-r-astavarsakrtir in Kaulajnananirnaya 10.21. 
Metrical concerns seem to influence this type of formation. 

5? What A reads as madvakyo, emended in B to agree with avatirnda, surely is a corruption from 
madvakyat, an ablative of cause. This presumably arises from omission of the final consonant of the 
ablative, followed by corruption of 4 to o. 

53 It has not been possible to identify this village, assuming the name has been transmitted correctly. 

54 A’s chandogya could be original, in the sense of chandogya; I have tentatively retained this orthog- 
raphy. Note the non-application of vowel sandhi across the pada boundary of 28ab. 

55 There is some doubt concerning the name A transmits as Sattika or Santika, for tt and nt are 
frequently indistinguishable in this Ms. This might be Prakrta for Saktika, or even santika. Santika also 
seems to occur as a name in Divydvadana 13 (108.1). It could also, theoretically, be a Prakrtization 
of sattvika, with simplication of the consonant cluster to tt, and shortening of the preceding vowel to 
prevent a double-guru syllable. The latter rule would also apply if sattika is formed from santika. 

It is difficult to decide whether A’s naman (=namam) is original, or whether to follow B, D, and E in 
emending to nama. Both possibilities are plausible, considering the frequency with which masculine 
-an stems such as karman are thematized. 

5° Interpretation is difficult for what A seems to read as maha tvaya, or perhaps mahanvaya—although 
the instrumental pronoun seems necessary. If an adjective, maha (=mahan?) lacks a modificand. Cf. the 
problem in 18b, parakarunaya mahat, where mahat occurs with no noun in clear agreement. Here maha 
in fact appears to construe with the proximate bhaktyd, in relation with which it could be explained as 
split compound. 
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30 There, in [your] thirteenth year,>” you attained siddhi by the grace of the Sakti. You 


attained the state of a Sky-traveller,>* and reached my proximity. 


31 You are that sakti, O highly fortunate one, whom of old I had cursed when a 


transgression was made. Remember yourself!5? Your name is now Aghori. 


32-33 You are my Great Sakti, the agent of grace for all. I shall teach you that knowl- 
edge which was lost when you made a transgression, (;) the great [tantra] spoken 
by Srikantha, after it came into being from the sadagiva tattva (?),°° together with 


its secrets, O Mahadevi; listen with single-minded attention.® 


34 From the inconceivable Siva, the Supreme Self, arose the Supreme Sakti, called 


57 It is not entirely clear whether trayodase varse expresses the duration of worship, which we would 
expect in the accusative, or rather the age of the goddess when she attained siddhi. The latter seems 
probable; note a similar expression in xIv.267: parijfianavati mata nadhikart pita smrtah | sa bhave[t] tu 
kulotpanna mata tasyas tu karayet | karnajapan tu jatayalm] sadmasam kulavidyaya | caturvi[ms]atime varse 
jrianam tasyah prajayate (“[If] the mother fully possesses the scriptural wisdom, [while] the father is 
considered unentitled, she [their daughter] would become a Clan-born [yogini]. When she is born, her 
mother should perform japa in her ear using the clan-vidya for six months. In [her] twenty-fourth year, 
the Wisdom arises [in her].”). 

58 Note the use of the present indicative avapnosi in the sense of past tense, perhaps best considered 
a sort of narrative present. 

59 A’s atmanam in 31c has been emended to the normal accusative reflexive pronoun, atmanam. 
Nonetheless, atmanam is conceivably original, perhaps influenced by the gender of its referent. 

6° Several aspects of 33ab are unclear. In 33a, A’s maha presents the same difficulty as in 29a: it seems 
to be a form of mahat, but has no obvious referent. On might conjecture the masculine nominative 
mahan, given the tendency of A to drop final consonants; however, this would have to agree with the 
neuter jfianam. This might well be acceptable, for later in the chapter we seem to have, in a similar 
context, mahan in grammatical agreement with the predicate bhasitam (cf. proktam, 33b), modifying an 
unstated jfianam or tantram: sadasivena devena dvapare bhasitam mahan (1.93ab). In 18bc, we seem also to 
have mahat jfianaughas, unless the gender of one word has been garbled in transmission. Note also e.g. 
xxxix.1b, als]idharavratam mahan, and x1x.59d, sadasivapadam mahan. 

The text and interpretation of 33b, bhiitva sadasivah padat in most of the mss, are uncertain. It could 
simply mean that Srikantha redacted and taught the Tantra, after learning it from Sadagiva. Such indeed 
appears to be the implication of 41d, transmitted as jfatva sadasivah padat; but, as with 33b, this too 
requires emendation for grammatical sense to emerge. Perhaps the most probable text is sadasivat padat, 
in both cases; cf. the compound sadasivapada in 35d. It is difficult to explain why both verses would 
transmit the nominative sadasivah, however. Another possibility, although paleographically unlikely, 
could be bhiitua sadasive pade. This would fit the pattern of 39a, niracarapade bhiitva, which has a similar 
context. A final possibility is to understand sadasivahpadat as a compound; the visarga could represent 
a sort of metrical lengthening, necessitated because sadasivapadat would be unmetrical. In any case, the 
meaning seems to be, “coming into being from the level of the sadasiva tattva.” See below from 35. The 
undifferentiated mass of scriptural wisdom (niskalam jranaugham, 35b), emerging from bindu, manifests 
(cf. bhiitva in 33b) at the level of Sadasiva (sadasivapade sthitah, 36b), from whence Srikantha redacts and 
reveals the scriptures. It incidentally seems equally correct to say that Sadasiva teaches the scripture to 
Srikantha, and that the scripture emerges from the sadagiva tattva or pada. 

61 On Srnusvekagra®, see the annotation ad 1.15. 
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iccha.°* By her, bindu was awakened. 


35 Then, from the awakened bindu® (;) [emerged] the undifferentiated mass of scrip- 
tural wisdom. From this, (?) O Mahadevi, suddenly became manifest a body of 
mantras at the level of the sadasiva [tattva], its body completely filled with the 


scriptural wisdom. 


36 (z) From this, with the authorization of Sadagiva (?),°5 the creation then took place 


66 


again,°° according to its nature, as the series of tattvas situated at the [supreme 


Sakti] avadhita down to [the rudra] Hihuka.*” 


6 Understanding the genitive Sivasya in the sense of the ablative, sivat, as below with bindoh in 35a. 
Otherwise, the sense would be, “Siva’s Sakti arose.” Note the non-classical instrumental namena, formed 
from the thematized stem nama for naman. 

°3 The genitive [prabuddhasya] bindoh clearly has the sense of the ablative in 35a. 

64 tatah occurs in both 35a and 35b. In 35a, this surely has the sense of “next, then,” but its meaning 
is less clear in 35b. It could be redundant, or corrupt for tatha or yatah, or perhaps ablative (= tasmat) 
referring to jfianaughat. The latter text could mean, “from the awakened bindu [emerged] the undif- 
ferentiated jfianaugha; from that (tatah) became manifest a body of mantras.” The translation reflects 
this interpretation. However, reading yatah seems grammatically superior, as one can construe 35 as 
a single sentence. In either case, the interpretation requires one to supply the predicate nirgatam, and 
implies that scripture first emerges in an undifferentiated, niskala form, afterwards taking on a man- 
ifest, i.e. sakala form at the level of Sadasiva, a body consisting of mantras. Cf. Bhairava described 
as mantravigraha in e.g. 1.3d. This generates the sequence parama Siva — iccha Sakti — bindu — niskala 
jiianaugha — sakala jhanaugha. A clear parallel for the jfianaugha having a niskala and sakala form is not 
presently evident. In the Uttarasitra of the Nisvasatantra, for example, the primordial sastra emerges 
from parama Siva in the form of nada; Sadasiva then teaches this to ISvara, who creates from it individu- 
ated tantras (1.22-25). 

Should jfianaugham instead constitute the subject of a single sentence, with the second tatah redun- 
dant, the doctrinal problems are fewer; but we would have a neuter nominative agreeing with a series 
of masculine adjectives, beginning with abhivyaktah in 35c. This might not be impossible, however. In 
this case, one could translate, “Then, from the awakened bindu, the undifferentiated mass of scriptural 
wisdom suddenly then became manifest, O Mahadevi, as [or “having”] a body of mantras at the level 
of the sadasiva [tattva], its body completely filled with the scriptural wisdom.” 

65 As transmitted, it would seem that °anujfia (36a) agrees with srstir. One could interpret this as a 
hetugarbhavisesana, an adjective of cause: “[the creation took place] insofar as it had authorization from 
Sadasiva.” This seems unlikely, however. More probable is that °anujfia is nominative for instrumental, 
metri causa. Indeed, elsewhere we find similar feminine nominatives having an instrumental sense. Cf. 
Siveccha in Lxx111.41b, and several occurrences of the same in LV. 

66 tasmat in 36a would refer to the jfianasampiirnadeha, the embodiment of scripture and mantra. With 
Sadasiva as instrumental cause, this embodied, sonic manifestation of the awakened bindu appears to 
function as the immediate material cause for the creation, the central constituents of which are the 
tattvas and mantra, and by extension of the latter, scripture. 

°7Tt seems impossible to construe the mss’s feminine accusative tattvamalam and its adjective 
hithukantavadhitastham. Most probably, the nominative underlies these, agreeing with and describ- 
ing srstih in 36d. It seems that hithukantavadhitastha tattvamala refers to the series of tattvas beginning 
from sakti—i.e., the entire creation below paramasiva. In the system of the BraYa, avadhita is a com- 
mon epithet of the supreme Sakti; see 1.128 below. By extention, this is also a term for her mantra; 
cf. xxvur.47ab (avadhit[a]m nyaset pirvam sivadyavanivyapakam). As for Hihuka, Kubjikamata 22.8a lists 
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37_ For the good of people, O pious lady, the great mass of scriptural wisdom, con- 


sisting of the Vimala, was set down in abbreviated form with the name Amrta.°9 


38-39 And the parapara god [Sadasiva],7° moreover, expounded to Srikantha [the 
scripture] consisting of mantra, doctrine, and ritual, after emerging from the state 


beyond observances,”* because of viewing both [the pure and impure] paths.7” 


him in a series of bhairavas. In BraYa xxx1, this deity receives little elaboration, but is described as 
existing below the hell worlds (narakas), which are themselves below the netherworlds (patalas), above 
which lies the bhirloka, the world of humans. Svacchandatantra 11 describes Hthuka as the lord (prabhu) 
who supports the entire world (tasyasritam jagat sarvam, 11.23c), and as saktyadhara, the locus of the 
(root) Sakti (11.24b). In the series of deities governing the hierarchical strata of the cosmos, his position 
appears to be below even that of Kalagnirudra, i.e. at the very bottom of the universe. Note that in 
referring to the creation as consisting of the tattvas and extending from Hthuka to the avadhiita Sakti, 
the BraYa@ mixes the terminology of parallel cosmological systems: tattvamala should refer to the system 
of thirty-six tattvas (cf. BraYa x1.161ab: sivadyavaniparyanta tattvamalla] udahrta), while the rudras such as 
Huhuka belong to the system of bhuvanas or lokas. 

68 Evidently, what A transmits as °kamyayam must be understood in the sense of kamyaya, the instru- 
mental. The expression lokanam hitakamyaya, an even-pada, is extremely common; cf., e.g., Svacchan- 
datantra 10.484d, Tantrasadbhava 24.236b, and thrice below (1.40d, 44d, and 106d). Although one could 
interpret °kamyayam as locative in the sense of the instrumental, perhaps it is better to consider it as 
an instrumental singular with metrical lengthening, followed by hiatus-breaking -m-. Cf. xxx1.1, yaya 
vijnatamatraya as[u] karma pravartate; here we have an instrumental with metrical lengthening, but no 
hiatus-breaking m. See also, e.g., icchaya in LV.33¢ and Lxx111.76b, and hitakamaya-m- in 1. This variety of 
feminine instrumental occurs in the Siddhayogesvarimata so frequently that Térsz6k remarks, “Stems on 
-@ usually have °ayd instead of °ayd in the singular instrumental.” “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” 
§II.2.b (p. xxxvii). The same cannot be said of the language of the BraYa, however, in which these are 
exceptions. 

69 In the text as transmitted, there is a syntactical problem insofar as no predicate is explicit until 
prabhasitam in 39d. The most probable solution seems to be emending nibandhas to nibaddham, agreeing 
with jfanaugham in 37d. Cf. the expression nibaddhagranthasya below in 1.85a. The question arises 
whether to take 37 and 38 together, or rather 38 and 39, as has been preferred here. In favor of the 
latter, samasena (37c) and samksepat (38b) would be tautologous; but otherwise, it might seem preferable 
that the instrumentals in 38 construe with nibaddham in 37c. In any case, the three verses seem to form 
a unit. 

”° paraparena devena, 39¢, refers to Sadasiva, who is intermediate with respect to para siva and iésvara. 
Cf. xxxvui1.84, which specifies Sadasiva as the teacher of the primordial scripture to Srikantha: adimo 
jiianasand[oJhas tribhih srotrair vinirgatah | sadasivena devena srikanthaya prabhasita[h]. 

™In the BraYa, niracarapada (“the state beyond conduct”) signifies the condition of the supreme 
Siva, with avadhiita as the corresponding term for the supreme Sakti. These terms are discussed in the 
annotation on BraYa 11.1cd—-2. Normally, these terms find application less in cosmology than in ritual: 
e.g. the sadhaka is to perform nyasa of the avadhita, that is, create for himself a Sakti-body (avadhitatanu), 
and remain in the meditative condition beyond ritual activity (niracarapadavastha). The implication here 
seems to be that Sadasiva emerges from the state of non-dual yogic absorption. 

7? In 39b, the elliptical ubhaya appears to mean ubhayamarga; Sadasiva is described as ub- 
hayamarganuvartin in xxxi1.323d. The two “paths” are the “pure” and “impure” (Suddha and asuddha), 
and by extension the suddhasuddha or mixed (misra). These are categories relevant to the classification 
of scriptures and their corresponding practitioners; it is unclear whether they also pertain to the cos- 
mological division between the pure and impure ‘courses’ (adhvan). Much relevant material from the 
BraYa is quoted and discussed in chapter 5, section 4. 
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He did so by composing in the anusthubh meter,73 abbreviated, with [verses] num- 


bering one and a quarter-hundred thousand, O great woman.”4 


40-41 From this scripture,7> O Mahadevi, seeking the good, Srikantha made manifold 
the tantras, learnt from the state of Sadasiva,7° with millions and millions of 
elaborations for the good of all, because of differences in the interlocuters and 
recipients,””7 on account of the divisions of types of ritual, because of the pure 


and impure paths,” and because of lack of sattva,7? O pious lady. 


42 But this mass of scriptural wisdom,°° existing in its true form, my dear, num- 
bering one and a quarter hundred-thousand verses, was learnt by me as it really 
is. 

43. Ishall now also teach you, whose knowledge of scripture was lost, that which was 


arranged by division into one and a quarter hundred-thousand sloka-verses.** 


44-45 From this emerged the entire universe, animate and inanimate. Out of desire 


73 Compare 38a with 1.24ab of the Uttarasiitra in the Nisvasatantra: anustupchandabandhena devebhyah 
pratipaditam. Note in both instances thematization of chandas as an a-stem; chando° would be unmetrical. 

74 Tf correct, mahatmana in 38b would have to modify devena, despite its syntactical distance. However, 
it seems more likely to be a corruption of the vocative mahatmane, for classical mahatman, based on a 
thematized feminine stem dtmanda; mahatmane occurs at the end of even padas no fewer than thirty-seven 
times in the BraYa. 

75 goa in A is damaged. From what can be discerned, and from the readings of D and E, it seems 
A would have read asma jana mahadevi, presumably meaning (and perhaps originally reading) asmaj 
jiianan mahadevi. Even if A elided the ablative endings, it seems impossible to know whether this is 
original. 

76 ard, jfatva sadasivah padat in the mss, presents the same problem as 33b, for which see the annota- 
tion thereon. The most probable text seems to be sadasivat padat. 

77 prcchakasraya seems to mean “interlocuters and recipients”; it might otherwise be a kar- 
madharaya compound meaning, “the interlocuters who are recipients [of the tantras].” The phrase 
prcechakasrayabhedena occurs as xxxviil.14a and 30c as well. Note also that 4oc occurs again as xxxI.29c¢ 
and XxxvIll.g6a. 

78 On the division suddha and asuddha, see the annotation ad 39. 

79In the BraYa, sattva (“spirit” or “heroic spirit”) is a quality of vital importance for carrying out 
extreme rituals. Cf. especially BraYa@ x1v.212ab—219ab, quoted in chapter 1, part 1 (n. 44). What appears 
relevant here is that not all tantras teach such rituals, since many practitioners lack sattva. 

8° Evidently the masculine ayam must be understood as neuter, in agreement with °sandoham, al- 
though the latter should in classical Sanskrit be masculine. It seems evident that j/ianasandoha=jna- 
naugha. 

81 The feminine instrumental taya transmitted by the mss in 43a seems implausible. What underlies 
this is likely to be tava, i.e. tavapi. This would agree with °bhrastayah (bhrastayas in A) and express the 
indirect object of sampravaksyami in 43b. 
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for the good of people and with authorization from the Sakti, (;) abiding with a 
nature semi-divine (?),5? you too should teach the [tantra] numbering one and a 
quarter hundred-thousand [verses] to the venerable Krodhabhairava, who attains 


perfection by the will of Siva.®3 Thus did speak Bhairava.*4 


46 () After the one named Krodhabhairava (?), you shall speak the [Tantra of] One 


and a Quarter Hundred-thousand to Kapalabhairava, O pious lady.*5 


47-48ab_ He is a brahmin named Sridhara born in Kuruksetra, O intelligent woman,*6 


who possesses entitlement to the teachings and whose mind is empowered by 


the sakti, and who has not reached perfection, undoubtedly. 


48cd-5oab Kapalabhairava, O goddess, will contract the [Tantra of] One and a Quarter 


Hundred-thousand using twenty-four thousand [verses],7 for [the good] of people 


82 Here, sthitaya has been construed with tvaya, with °kamyayd and °anujfiaya taken separately as 
instrumentals of cause. The expression divyadivyasvabhavena elsewhere finds application in classifying 
deities. BraYa 1v categorizes divine beings and their ritual icons into the categories of divyadhika, divya, 
divyadivya, and adivya. In the divya category fall the Yoginis, guhyakas, Mothers, and kimkaris, along with 
their consorts (patayah), the sixty-eight rudras, yoginis of sacred fields (ksetrasamsthitah, and lokapalas. In 
the divyadivya category come the hundred rudras, the lamas, and raksasas. Perhaps in the present case, 
the implication is that the Devi should remain among mortals in a merely semi-divine state, teaching 
the tantra for the good of humankind. 

83 Although he is referred to as deva, this is an honorific, for “Krodhabhairava” is likely to be the 
initiatory name of an individual and not a deity; and likewise with Kapalabhairava, Padmabhairava, 
and so forth. BraYa@ xxxir (on abhiseka) describes a system of naming based upon clan or gotra affiliation 
as determined by where lands a flower cast into the mandala. Male initiands receive names in the 
pattern of mandala deity + bhairava, e.g. Raktabhairava, should the flower land upon the goddess 
Rakta. A total of 23 (male) names in this pattern occur in the present chapter. Many, but not all of 
these, are based upon the mandala of the BraYa, as presented in xxx in the context of abhiseka. Female 
initiands, it seems, append the designation Sakti rather than bhairava: narinan tu yada patah sthanesv etesu 
jayate || tena gotrena tan namam saktisamjfiam tada bhavet (BraYa xxx111.199cd—200ab). 

84 45d, evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit, is a rhetorical phrase that appears always to be an aside, rather than 
part of what Bhairava speaks to the goddess. It occurs about forty times in the BraYa, and nowhere else 
that I am aware of presently. 

85 It is difficult to interpret the ablative krodhabhairavasamjfakat, 46b. The context suggestions a tempo- 
ral sense, perhaps, “after [teaching] the one called Krodhabhairava, [you shall teach Kapalabhairava].” 
However, it is possible that this is short for krodhabhairavasamjfiakat jfiatva; but this would have the god- 
dess learning the same 125,000 verse scripture she had herself taught. Note the parallel construction in 
51, with the syntax being kapalabhairavat padmabhairavasamjfiasya vaksyasi. 

86 Tt seems almost equally likely that mahamate in 47b is a vocative addressing the goddess, as has 
been adopted, or a corruption from the genitive mahamateh, modifying kapalabhairavasya. As a vocative, 
mahamate seems to occur only once elsewhere in the BraY4, in xcvir.14b. 

87 A has extensive and unsystematic alternation between mh and nigh or mgh, reading in 49b 
samgharisyati. This alternation primarily pertains to samhara / samghara and the verbal forms of sam 
VJhr, but also e.g. simha and simgha (the latter preferred; e.g. simghanant, xx1x.137a and 11.59c). Note in 
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of little intelligence, but with the ritual procedure of the Root Tantra remaining 
in its essential form, without the four divisions [of mudra, mandala, mantra, and 


vidyas], etc. 


socd-51 (3) He will obtain siddhi in this very [tantra], not otherwise. After Kapala- 
bhairava reaches perfection (?), you will teach [this] to the one named Padma- 


bhairava, who has not attained perfection.®® Thus did speak Bhairava. 


52 He is born in the land of Odra with the name Devadatta, (3) with authorization 


[to hear the scripture] (?); his Vedic branch is bahvrca.®9 


particular samharisyati and samgharisyati both occurring within the space of four padas, 65c-66b below. 
This probably reflects the linguistic state of the original text to some degree, and might suggest that, 
regardless of the orthography, mgh was pronounced. Insufficient manuscript evidence makes it difficult 
to distinguish particular inconsistencies from errors in scribal transmission. 

88 Socd—51ab are problematic. It is likely that siddho, as reads A in 50d, is corrupt for siddhim, and 
is the object of the verb in 50d. But this still leaves problems, for we have two second-person singular 
verbs, prapsyasi and vaksyasi, and the demonstrative pronoun asau rather than the second-person tvam. 
Perhaps the best solution is to emend prapsyasi in 50b to prapsyati, with asau [Kapalabhairava] as its sub- 
ject. One reservation is that Kapalabhairava would be obtaining siddhi in the tantra of his own redaction, 
whereas in 54, if the text is correct, it is the goddess who achieves siddhi in the abbreviated redaction 
of Padmabhairava. Hence, if we accept the emendation prapsyati here, it might also be desirable to 
emend praydasyasi in 54d to prayasyati. This might make narrative sense, for we then have accounts of 
how Kapalabhairava and Padmabhairava, both described as asiddha, attain siddhi. But in the case of 54, 
there are factors speaking against this; see the annotation thereon. 

In 50c, it is possible or even likely that eka is corrupt for eva, or else the adverbial ekam, both of which 
could account for A reading eka instead of eko. In terms of sense, eva seems the most natural reading, 
and has been adopted; eko would imply that no one other than Kapdalabhairava obtains siddhi in his 
redaction of the Tantra, while an adverbial ekam does not elsewhere occur in the BraYa. 

In 51a, siddho, as reads A, is difficult to construe. If one retains prapsyasi in 50d, then it seems 
preferable to read siddha in agreement with an unstated tvam. This might mean, “you shall attain siddhi 
in this very Tantra ...; [and] having reached perfection, after Kapalabhairava, you will teach Padma- 
bhairava.” It is also possible to follow A in reading siddho, provided one emends vaksyasi to vaksyati. 
Otherwise, it seems best to emend to the ablative siddhad, in agreement with kapalabhairavat. With the 
pattern ablative + genitive + second person future verb, there is a construction parallel to that of 46bcd, 
which has the syntax krodhabhairavasamjfiakat kapalabhairavasyaiva kathayisyasi. See the annotation ad 1.46. 
Here also, the context suggests a temporal sense for the ablative, viz. “after [teaching] Kapalabhairava, 
who has [thus] attained perfection, you will teach Padmabhairava.” If one reads siddho ... vaksyasi, the 
ablative construes more easily, viz. “perfected due to Kapalabhairava, he will speak ....” 

89 The term carana, “Vedic school,” seems otherwise unattested in the feminine. Here it has perhaps 
taken on the gender of its predicate—bahvaja, as reads A, a term that doesn’t match any of the major 
Vedic schools. This is almost certain to be corrupt for the name of a school of Rgvedins, bahurca, the 
vulgate Reveda being bahvrc. In 74de, we probably have reference to another brahmin who is bahvrcah; 
in this case too, A is corrupt, reading bahvayah. 

The string atha adesena na samsayah in 52cd is syntactically ambiguous. Although its pada-final 
position does not suggest such, one might expect atha in 52c to point forward, as sentence-initial. But 
despite the difficulty of construing it with the sentence beginning in 51a, coming as it would near its 
end, it appears preferable to take it this way. This provides better distribution of sense units with pada 
boundaries, and also avoids the problem of an otherwise unusual initial position for expression na 
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53-54 Then, no doubt, this very Padmabhairava, though he has not reached per- 
fection, will once again reduce the Tantra of Twenty-four Thousand using twelve 
thousand [verses], by the will of Siva.2° You will then reach siddhi with this very 


tantra.9* 


55 In the presence of the unperfected one [and] you yourself, fourteen disciples will 


listen to this tantra, O woman of great fortune.% 


56 One by the name Raktabhairava, another one, Jvalabhairava, and also Hela- 
bhairava: O woman of great fame, all three of these are born in Madhyadeéa, 


and [their] Vedic branch is atharvana. 


57 Vamabhairava, O goddess, and another, Vijayabhairava,”* are said to be siidras by 


caste, born in Saurastra. 


samsayah. Moreover, if ddesena construes with 53-54ab, it would have to be an instrumental of cause, 
and hence redundant given Sivecchaya (54b). Also, the most probable sense for adesa in this context 
is adeso ‘sya Sastrasya sravanaya; cf. 63cd, which states this meaning explicitly. It hence seems best to 
construe this as an associative instrumental with 52abc, meaning, “[he is a brahmin born in the land of 
Odra], with authorization [to learn the scripture].” It is also possible that adesena means saktyadesena; 
cf. xxxi11.192d. Note incidentally the absence of vowel sandhi across the pada boundary of 52cd. 

9° It seems that with Padmabhairava, we finally obtain the Dvadasasahasraka, i.e. the BraYa. 

9* It seems probable that in 54c, mantrena is corrupt for tantrena; referring to a textual redaction as 
mantra seems unusual. In 54d, A’s prayasyasi arouses the same suspicion as prapsyasi in 50d, as reads 
A: it might be corrupt for the third person. Here however there is no grammatical compulsion to read 
thus. In fact, there is also some reason to retain the second person, for 55a still refers to Padmabhairava 
as asiddha. We would not expect this had he attained siddhi according to 54d, unless the point is that he 
was asiddha when the text was redacted. 

% The syntax of 55 leaves room for doubt, with sakasat construing with either or both of the genitives 
(asiddhasya and tava). It is hence unclear whether the fourteen disciples (55d) learn the tantra from 
Padmabhairava or the Goddess—or perhaps both, as I have tentatively conjectured. Whichever be 
the case, the fourteen are later described as disciples of Padmabhairava, from whom, in 64b, Canda- 
bhairava is specifically said to learn the tantra. The form srunvisyanti in 55c is unusual, apparently the 
third person plural future of ,/sru, in the active voice (equivalent to classical srosyanti). In 55b, note the 
(metri causa) absence of sandhi between tava and eva. 

93 65d, which A transmits as caranam parvanam tatha, should provide the Vedic sakha of these three 
disciples. But there seems to be no Vedic school referred to as parvana. Most probably, this is a 
corruption from atharvana; cf. 59cd, referring to Candabhairava as an atharvana brahmin. Confusion 
between tha and pa is unsurprising in old Newari writing. An emended text for 56d might be carano 
‘tharvanas tatha, or else caranatharvanam tatha. In the second case, which has been adopted, we would 
have metri causa elision of the case ending, or else the feminine carand, as in 52c. 

°4 Note that 57b is hypermetrical, and has three initial short syllables. See the annotation ad 1.20. In 
both names provided in 57ab, as with others below, the final ka has no meaning and merely accomodates 
the name to the meter. 
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58 Bhibhatsabhairava,% O goddess, Gajakarnabhairava, and Candabhairava, origi- 


nate in the territory of Sindhu. 


59 The [first] two are Rajput ksatriyas, while Candabhairava is, no doubt, a brahmin, 


an atharvana by way of Vedic school, O goddess. 


60 He, the excellent son of Yajfiasoma, is born in the village named Brhodari,?” O 


Mahdadevi; in this matter, there is no need for deliberation.% 


61 O queen of the gods, there outside the village is [a temple of] the goddess 


Brhodari. Because of her name,?? that village is known as Brhodari.*°° 


62-63 That brahmin of great spirit, after worshipping the goddess Brhodari and then 


9 The orthography bhibhatsa occurs consistently for bibhatsa in A, with one exception (LX1.210¢). 

6 It seems that sindhuvisayasambhavah must be emended to the plural, for following the pattern of 
this section, 58d should convey the origins of all three individuals mentioned in 1.58. Note that this 
pada has the metrical fault of short syllables in the second and third positions, and is likely to be 
original. 

%” brhodari is probably Middle Indic for brhadudari, “She of the Massive Belly,” formed with a thema- 
tized a-stem brha for brhat. 

% 60d, natra karya vicaranat, is one of the stock phrases most prevelant in the BraYa. It stands for 
what would in standard Sanskrit be natra karya vicarand—a phrase common in the epic literature and 
puranas. In its well over one-hundred occurrences, the “correct” form does not appear a single time 
in A; natra karya vicarana does occur twice, however (Iv.179b and xxtv.44b). The phrase appears in the 
same “incorrect” form several times in the Tantrasadbhaiva and a few other Saiva sources. Although the 
reason for karya dropping its case ending is unclear, in vicaranat, we see at work the dual linguistic 
tendencies of dropping some final consonants, influenced by Middle-Indic, and the addition of un- 
grammatical final consonants in a sort of Sanskritic hyper-correction. Loss of a final consonant occurs 
most frequently with the -at of the optative third person singular and masucline ablative singular. Cor- 
respondingly, the addition of a spurious -t seems comparatively common after -@. Cf. yadrcchayat for 
yadrcchaya in xxi1.3d. At some point, the feminine vicairana must have been suspected of being ablative, 
and its spelling ‘corrected’. This situation seems best explained by final t being widely omitted in pro- 
nunciation, but nonetheless considered a defining feature of Sanskrit spelling, to such an extent that -t, 
and likewise anusvara, was added as a sort of Sanskritic hyper-correction. On the influence of pronunci- 
ation in this matter, Edgerton’s observations concerning Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit seem quite relevant: 
“Word-final consonants which would be dropped in all Middle-Indic are often written. But a careful 
study of the metrical structure of the verses has revealed the fact that in some respects, at least, this 
Sanskritized spelling is a mere window-dressing, and misrepresents the actual pronunciation, which 
was Middle-Indic.” Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, vol. 1, p. 5. What distinguishes the language of the BraYa 
is misapplication of this orthographic “window-dressing” to the point of grammatical absurdity. Of 
course, only one layer of this is likely to be authorial, while much is surely scribal. 

99 It seems evident that the masculine tasya would be corrupt for tasya, referring to Brhodart. It is 
conceivable that A’s so gramo is original, although here the correct sa gramo in B has been followed. 

*©° It has not yet been possible to identify this village of Sindh, or other references to it. Note that 
while no corruption is evident, 61b has the metrical fault of “syncopation:” the pattern ~~ ~~ ~~ in the 
final six syllables. 
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obtaining the vidya-mantra alone,*® O pious lady, will perform japa in that very 


102 


place.*°* And then, he will receive authorization to learn this scripture, no doubt. 


64 He shall learn from Padmabhairava.*°3 Having reached perfection there, that 


brahmin shall become (3) an author of tantras (?).1°4 


65-66 And (3) melting down this subject matter (?),‘° this knower of the tattvas will 
contract [the tantra] using [verses] measuring eighteen-hundred, and likewise he 
will contract using thirteen and seven [hundred verses],?°° O pious lady, for the 


good of people.1°7 On this matter, one need not deliberate. 


67 (¢) Since acting without authorization (?),*°9 attainment of scriptural wisdom does 
not come about,""® he will teach people the ritual procedure of the vidya-mantra 


alone, in a brief form, for the good [of people] through a group of three among 


*°t The Mss’s nominative, devt brhodari in A, must surely stand for the accusative, and is most probably 
to be emended. Although there exists considerable fluidity between the nominative and accusative in 
the BraYa, this is much more so with the masculine than feminine. Note that dradhayitvd in 62a is a 
non-standard gerund, having the -tvd suffix despite the presence of a prefix (upasarga). 

* Tt seems impossible to interpret the first person karisyami the Mss transmit. The subject of japam 
/kr should certainly be asau vipras, hence requiring the emendation karisyati. 

3 The (irregular) future plural srunvisyanti must surely be emended to the singular, as the subject 
asau vipras continues from 1.62 and does not change. 

*°4In 64c, tatra (“there”) perhaps has the sense of padmabhairavasya sakasat. However, it is possible 
that it refers instead to the tantra (as though atra). The expression tantrakartr in 64d is unusual, and its 
interpretation somewhat uncertain. 

15 A’s galayitva imam cartha(n/t), 65a, presents difficulty. The adverb arthat seems inappropriate here, 
and the most likely text is imam cartham. Here artha seems to have the sense of “[scriptural] subject 
matter, material.” Note that we seem to again have artha (by emendation) in this sense of “scripture” in 
1.7g9a, and perhaps in 1.88a. Also plausible text would be imam catha; but emendation appears unneces- 
sary since artha seems to occur elsewhere in the required sense. With gdlayituva imam, note incidentally 
the non-application of vowel sandhi, metri causa. 

106 Note samharisyati and sangharisyati occurring alongside each other in A, in 1.65c and 66b. See the 
annotation ad 1.49. A’s odd saptabhis in 66a has been corrected to saptabhis. 

*°7 In 66c, ca seems to be a mere filler, unusually, in which role tu generally has pride of place. 

108 On 66d, cf. the annotation ad 60. 

*°9 A’s first syllable is not fully legible in 67a. Based upon what is visible, the na present in D and E 
seems probable. But this is unintelligible. The most minimal and contextually appropriate emendation 
is perhaps na°, i.e. nadhikarad, “not out of entitlement.” Even so, it is difficult to understand this 
pada, partly because the object and agent of krtva are uncertain. The most plausible sense might 
be, “performing ritual without entitlement,” i.e. without having initiation. This must in some manner 
make reference to Candabhairava’s own background, outlined just above; although he obtains the vidya- 
mantra through his diligent worship of Brhodari, he attains siddhi only after obtaining authorization to 
learn the scripture. 

"In 67b, A’s °praptin na jayate strongly suggests the emendation °praptir na jayate, the doubled nn 
reflecting normal consonantal gemination after an (absent) repha. 
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them.1"! 


68 And Kumarabhairava, O goddess, after listening to the [recension of] eighteen- 


112 


hundred [verses] from Candabhairava,"’* will then cause it to spread." 


69 Likewise, O goddess, Krodhabhairava will learn the [recension of] thirteen-hund- 


red [verses] from Candabhairava, and cause it to spread.**4 


zo And Tejabhairava, moreover, will listen to the [recension of] seven-hundred [vers- 
es] from Candabhairava,"5 and he will spread it.1!° In [this narrative of] scrip- 


tural revelation, the Group of Three disciples has been taught thus.*’” 


71-72ab Now,!"8 among those fourteen [disciples] who will be famous in the fu- 


™1In 67d, it seems one should understand tatra as tesam lokanam madhye. If this is correct, then 
Kumarabhairava, Krodhabhairava, and Tejabhairava, mentioned in the next verses, comprise the tri- 
tayaka mentioned in 67d. It might otherwise be possible that tritayaka refers to the three scriptures 
Candabhairava prepares; but this is unlikely, since 7oc specifically refers to sisyanam tritayam, “a three- 
some of disciples.” Note that with trtayakena, as reads A, we have evidence that r was considered 
equivalent to ri; these alternate with great frequently in A. It seems impossible to reconstruct the 
degree to which this was original to the text. 

™2 In 68c, the genitive candabhairavakasya has been understood in the sense of the ablative; note the 
ablatives (by emendation) in the parallel positions in 69c and 7oc. 

™3 The three verses 68-70 appear to have parallel structures, although the case endings transmitted 
in the Mss are inconsistent. It seems most probable that the first pada of each verse should contain a 
nominative, although the Mss appear to transmit accusatives in 68a and 70a. If we were to understand 
these as accusatives, they would have to be indirect objects of sravayisyati, continuing from 67c, with 
the second padas’ astadasasatam, etc., as additional direct objects. But this is extremely awkward, for 
then Kumarabhairava, etc., must be understood as unstated subjects of the verbs in the fourth padas of 
68-70. 

The interpretation of vistarayisyati (68d, 69d) and (the apparently equivalent) vistarisyati (7od) is 
uncertain. This appears to mean “will cause to spread,” i.e. disseminate. However, it could instead 
have the sense of “will expand/elaborate upon,” or even “make larger,” i.e. expand the size of the 
recension. 

™4 Here A’s krodhabhairavako is emended to the accusative, following the pattern of 68a and 70a. A’s 
candabhairavakas caiva in 69c appears to be a corruption of °bhairavakac caiva, with the ablative. Neither 
the singular nor plural nominative seems plausible contextually, and sc is a relatively minor corruption 
from cc. Precisely the same emendation must be made in 7oc. 

™5 Here, tejas is thematized as teja. Note also the occurrence of namanah (by emendation) in the sense 
of the singular, though this would be plural in classical Sanskrit. Cf. 73a, 86c, etc., below. 

116 In 70d, vistarisyati appears to be identical in sense to the causative vistarayisyati in 1.68d and 60d. Cf. 
vistaram kartuvafichaya, 91d, which appears in sense identical to 98b, vistaram kartuvafichaya, assuming 
the text is correct. 

"7 Here, it seems avatare might have the sense of asmin sastravatare. Only A reads thus; the other mss 
trasmit avataram, which seems implausible, unless one understands this to mean avataram samproktam, 
Sisyanam trtayam proktafi ca. 

118 hy atra in 71a brings us back to the enumeration of fourteen disciples of Padmabhairava, among 
whom Candabhairava was eighth. 
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ture are two disciples of Padmabhairava, named Karalabhairava and Ucchusma- 


bhairava, born in the matanga caste. 


72 And another one, Yamabhairava, will take birth in Kasmira; and [this] other one 


will be a chandoga brahmin, O goddess.*’? 


73 And likewise, there will be another named Visnubhairava in the territory of 


Lampa, a vajimadhyamdina brahmin. 


74 And the brahmin Daksinabhairava,’*° born in Kasi, shall be another disciple, a 


bahorca [brahmin], no doubt.'*? 


75 And in Oddiyana, O Mahadevi, there shall be a taittirtya- and apastambha-brahmin, 


Sekharabhairava.*2? 


76-77 The fourteen disciples of Padmabhairava have been stated. After learning the 
Tantra of Twelve-thousand, they shall attain siddhi, O pious lady; and the ones des- 
ignated “the group of fourteen” shall write commentaries for disciples desirous 


of siddhi,'*3 whose minds are empowered by the Sakti.‘74 


78 And, resorting to the Sixth Place,**> (3) Svacchandabhairava, learning [the tantra] 


"9 A syntactical problem begins in 72: four disciples of Padmabhairava are listed in 72~75, one per 
verse, but there are present five future forms of bhi announcing them, one of which must be redundant, 
it seems. 72d, tatha anyo bhavisyati (note the omission of vowel sandhi), would be redundant in light 
of canyah ...sambhavisyati in 72ab, and should hence begin a new sentence. But this would make 
73d likewise redundant, which in turn would make likewise 74d, leaving us with a redundant 75d. 
Instead, the pattern of 73-75 seems to be that of having sentence-final verbs (bhavisyati) in the fourth 
padas, which suggests that the problem lies in a clumsy redundancy in 72 itself. Accepting this as the 
solution, there is still present, however, the comparatively minor redundancy of tatha twice in 73b and 
73d. 

%° A’s daksinabhairava is unmetrical, and one might emend to daksinabhairava; cf. daksinamarti, the 
form of Siva. However, some metrical flexibility is to be expected in the case of proper names, and, 
furthermore, A is elsewhere inconsistent in the spelling of daksin[a/a]. 

"In 74c, A’s bahvayo is likely to be corrupt for bahvrcas; on this emendation, see the annotation ad 
52 above. B instead emends to the implausible but at least intelligible bahavas. 

2 Note the absence of vowel sandhi across the pada boundary of 75cd. 

3 Here, vyakhyam karisyanti could also mean, “they will explain [the tantra],” rather than “they will 
compose commentaries.” 

4 78b, caturdasa tu samjfiakah, appears to be poor Sanskrit for caturdasasamjfakah, which would be 
hypometrical. One could account for this as a split compound, perhaps. But grammatically preferable, 
one could consider emending to samjnitah. 

5 Tt seems that sastham sthanam refers to the brahmadvara, brahmabila, or brahmarandhra, the pinnacle 
of the subtle body and portal through which ascends the soul of the departing yogi. Cf. Kubjikamata 
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of Padmabhairava in the presence of Krodhabhairava (?),17° 


79 shall next once more contract the Tantra of Twelve-thousand,'*7 using ten thousand 


[verses], O queen of the gods, (:) with his mind empowered by the sakti (?).1?8 


80 He shall teach people the Tantra of Twelve-thousand by the power of the yoginis, 


with its narrative of revelation cut out, my dear. 


13.24ab: sastham tirdhvaparam sthanam brahmadvareti kirtitam (“The sixth, upward facing place is known 
as brahmadvara”). This name might derive from the brahmadvara being considered the highest plexus 
in a system of six plexii (cakra or padma). The phrase sastham sthanam asritah presumably indicates the 
highest state of yogic absorption. 

126 The syntactical problems are considerable in 78abcd, which might construe together, continuing 
into 79 with samharisyati as the primary verb. Here, A transmits no fewer than three apparent nom- 
inatives: padmabhairavakas (78a), svacchandabhairavo (78c), and krodhabhairavah (78d). That 78ab does 
not construe with 77 is suggested by an apparently sentence-connective ca in 78a; otherwise, padmab- 
hairavakas could describe caturdasa, perhaps in the sense of “disciples of Padmabhairava.” One should 
then also emend 4@éritah to the plural. In that case, the phrase sastham vai sthanam asritah might describe 
the mode by which they create commentaries for disciples. 

Otherwise, taking 78-79 together, a plausible solution might be as follows: svacchandabhairavah, 
a correction from °bhairavo, should be taken as the subject, in agreement with daésritah; and sakasat 
krodhabhairavah should be understood as sakasat krodhabhairavasya, with nominative for genitive, metri 
causa. Construing krodhabhairavah with sakasat is suggested by their proximity, just as on the same basis 
srutvad seems more likely to construe with svacchandabhairav[ah]. That Svacchandabhairava is the subject 
of samharisyati, i.e. that he abbreviates the Dvadasasahasraka, also appears confirmed by 1.110. As for 
padmabhairavakas, this could potentially be emended to padmabhairavakafi, meaning, “the text redacted 
by Padmabhairava.” This term could be quite appropriate, for the scriptural redaction in question is 
the Dvadasasahasra (see 79a), which Padmabhairava is responsible for redacting from twenty-four thou- 
sand verses (1.53-54). This reading has been tentatively adopted. But a more paleographically likely 
emendation is the ablative padmabhairavakac; cf. 69c and 70c, where identical emendations have been 
made. In this case, dvddasasahasram in 79a should be the object of srutva. One final solution, requiring 
more emendation and liberty with the word order, involves emending padmabhairavakas caiva to padmab- 
hairavakasyaiva. This genitive could construe with dvadasasahasram, meaning, “Padmabhairava’s Tantra 
of Twelve-thousand Verses,” with dvddasasahasram the object of srutva. This might work better if one reads 
atha instead of artham in 79a (see below). 

The question arises as to which Krodhabhairava is referred to here: a Krodhabhairava was the first 
pupil of the goddess, while another one, apparently, was one of Candabhairava’s three pupils. Neither 
appears to have learned the Dvadasasahasraka, and here we could well have a third Krodhabhairava. 

7 A might in 79a read artha dvadasa°; but the possible repha is unclear. In any case, this should 
probably be corrected to atha dvddasa°, as read the other mss. However, note also the construction 
arth[a]m galayitva in 65a, where artha apparently refers to the sastra or its content. This lends some 
plausibility to the emendation artham dvadasasahasram, perhaps in the sense of “the subject matter which 
is the Tantra of Twelve-thousand.” 

128 What A transmits as Saktya bhiitas tu cetasa appears corrupt. Whatever the correct reading, its sense, 
and perhaps text, is probably similar to that of saktyavistena cetasa, which occurs as Lxxx.155b. Cf. also 
Saktyadhisthitacetasam, 1.114b, and bhaktyavistena cetasa, 1.17d. I have tentatively adopted the conjecture 
Saktyadhisthitacetasa. 
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81-82ab Born in Ujjaini to brahmins,’?9 (¢) ......(?).° Deika is indeed his mother,*3* 
who, as she has had many miscarriages, bathes and ritually sips water, [then 


appears] before the Mother goddesses, desiring a son.*3* 


82cd-83 The Mothers,*3? impelled by the Sakti, cast into her womb (3) one who had 
chanted the vidya-mantra and was full of power, named Amantri (“not possessing 
a mantra”)"34 because of not having reached perfection on account of violating 


the Pledges (?).*35 


9 This passage appears to provide further pedigree for Svacchandabhairava, rather than introduce 
someone new; cf. the description of Candabhairava, 1.59b-67. See also the annotation ad 83 below. 
In 81a, A’s ujjainyayam is likely to be original, Middle Indic for ujjayinyam (cf. modern ujjain). Ujjaint 
occurs also as the name for one of the eight smasanas of the mandala in m1.97d. Locatives on -7 ending 
-yayam occur frequently in the BraYa; cf., e.g., vithyayam (111.17a), saptamyayam and astamyayam (111.18¢c 
and 18d, respectively), tarjanyayam (xxv.103b, Iv.77¢c, and Iv.838a), and nadyayam (x1v.54a, etc.), to name 
a few. One might account for these as first involving formation of bases on -yd, e.g. vithya for vithi; 
feminines on -ya for -i indeed occur frequently in the Siddhayogesvarimata (see Térzék, “Doctrine of 
Magic Female Spirits,” xxxviii). 

*3° There is considerable uncertainly concerning what A reads as ukaputraka in 81b. If correct, this 
should mean “the son of Uka;” but the name seems both unusual and improbable. Parsing differently, 
one could perhaps read vipro joukaputrakah: “a brahmin, the son of Jouka;” but this would be an unusual 
Middle-Indic name. Moreover, there is a strong possibility that this compound should communicate 
the individual’s Vedic sakha or carana, for such information is present in the case of almost every other 
brahmin mentioned as such in this chapter. No known sakha or carana is readily discernable in ukapu- 
traka. Underlying putraka could conceivably be pautraka or potraka; pautra and potra can apparently refer 
to the office of the potr, one of sixteen officiants of the Vedic sacrifice. The expression ukthapattra, “hav- 
ing verses as wings,” occurs apparently in the Vajasaneya Samhita (Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, 172), and Apte claims this can mean both “sacrifice” and “sacrificer” (yajamana). Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 395. Rather improbably, ukthapattraka could denote a Vedic branch of those 
specializing in ukthas (“praise hymns”), counterparts of the udgatr or chandoga brahmin (cf. 1.72c). Note 
that if viprajo is correct, and the next compound begins u-, this would reflect non-standard sandhi. 

34 The name Deika is Middle Indic for Devika. As with Sattika (28c) and the goddess Brhodarit 
(60-62), Middle-Indicisms, incidentally, seem especially frequent with female names. 

3? The plural dcamanti trasmitted in 82a seems improbable, and has been emended to the singular. 
Presumably, the idea is that Deika performs dcamana prior to appearing before the Mothers, rather than 
“in front of the Mothers,” as the text suggests. 

*33 matarah in 83b is probably original, formed from a thematized stem matara for matr. The possibility 
is of course present that matarah is corrupt for the “correct” matarah, which occurs frequently enough; 
yet sufficient evidence exists for considering A’s reading plausible. Note for example the plural genitive 
mataranam (LV.56d, LXxxVIIl.191¢, xLu.20d and 26b) and accusative matara[n] (11.14c), as well as numer- 
ous other occurrences of the plural matarah. We even find an instrumental plural mataraih (Lxv11.53b) 
formed from a stem matara. 

134 ksipisyanti in 83a (corrected from ksipisyanti) seems to be an irregular third person future of \/ ksip, 
for classical ksepsyanti. This reflects influence from simplified Middle Indic verbal systems based on the 
present indicative, with ksipati / ksipisyati formed here on analogy of the type bhavati / bhavisyati. 

"35 In 82a, it is difficult to decide whether to retain the masculine japtavidyo mahavirya which A trans- 
mits, referring to amantrinamakas (83d); this might also be corrupt for the feminine, referring to Deika. 
Gender confusion is not improbable here; note the mss’s tasya for tasyd in 83c below. If the masculine 
is correct, then °namakas is probably original, a nominative which is accusative in sense as the object of 
ksipisyanti. From the standpoint of grammar, the most satisfactory text would involve emending to the 
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84 Afterwards, O Mahadevi, by their power he shall attain the vidya-mantra and 


perform its japa, and will then learn the scripture.*3° 


85 And then, having set down the text through the power of divine contact,” he 
shall speak the scriptural matter entirely, using ten thousand [verses].13° A fter- 


wards, he shall subsequently achieve siddhi through this very scriptural wisdom. 


86cd-87  O queen of the gods, the one named Candabhairava shall again [re-]fashion 
this very Tantra of Ten Thousand using seven thousand [verses]. [In him] shall arise 


the aspiration to fashion [a tantra of] twelve thousand.*39 


accusative, amantrinamakam, and emending 82c to the feminine japtavidya mahavirya. 82c would then 
construe with 81cd-, with a new sentence beginning in 82d or 83a. But syntactically, it seems slightly 
smoother to take 82cd with 83, suggesting the masculine reading in 82c. And while it is plausible that 
Deika performs japa of the vidya before the Mother goddesses, she may well have engaged in ordinary 
non-tantric worship of the goddesses, just as Candabhairava worshiped (aradhayitva) Brhodari before 
attaining the vidya (cf. 1.60-62). At issue also is the interpretation of the two ablatives of cause, samayala- 
nghaprabhavatah (82d) and asiddhatvat (in 83a). It seems best to understand these together, viz. “because 
of trangression of the Pledges, not being siddha, because of which ...” The question is then whether 
Deika or her unborn son is the guilty individual. If the adjectives in 82c are masculine, it should be 
Amantrin who broke the Pledges, because of which he did not attain siddhi and receives an ignominious 
name. If 82c reads the feminine, then it would be Deika’s trangression which prevents her siddhi and 
rewards her with a less-than-perfected son. Although uncertainty remains, it seems somewhat more 
likely that Amantrin is the one described in 82cd-83; it is after all his gain and dissemination of the 
scripture with which the narrative is finally concerned. Amantrin appears to be the pre-initiatory name 
for Svacchandabhairava; note how 81ab does not explicitly introduce a new individual, its nominative 
appearing to describe Svacchandabhairava in 78c. Moreover, the narrative from 79-86ab does not men- 
tion from whom Amantrin learns the scripture, which is probably because this information was already 
provided with reference to Svacchandabhairava in 78. 

Note incidentally that 82d is hypermetrical, and has short syllables in the initial three positions 
(samaya°). See the annotation ad 1.20. Note also the absence of sandhi across the pada boundary of 
83cd. 

136 A’s bhavetsyati in 84d is rather bizarre; while this could potentially be a corruption of bhavisyati, 
it seems preferable to adopt the conjecture sa vetsyati (or perhaps ca vetsyati) proposed by Isaacson 
(personal communication, November 2005). 

*37 divyasaniga must refer to the yogic mode by which Svacchandabhairava learns the scripture, referred 
to in 78. This is by no means a well-attested expression. One might wonder whether anubhava is used 
here in the sense of anubhava, meaning “perception;” but cf. prabhavatah in 84b, with which it might 
rather be synonymous. 

138 A syntactical problem is present in 85, insofar as the referent of the genitive transmitted in 85a, and 
subject of the verb in 85d, are unclear. The former, nibaddhagranthasya, could be the object of kathayisyati; 
but this could also be corrupt for nibaddhagranthas ca, and hence contain the subject. Only the latter 
offers a clear interpretation: “[Amantri], by whom the scripture had been assembled /composed (nibad- 
dha) due to the power (anubhava) of divine contact (divyasanga), will speak the scriptural material (artha) 
entirely, using ten thousand [verses].” This interpretation has been adopted. 

39 In 87d, A’s unintelligible kartta° is probably corrupt for kartu° (as emends B); cf. kartuvafichaya in 
gid and 98b. These are unusual formations, for in classical Sanskrit, the compounding of infinitives 
(here kartum) is, I believe, restricted to the cases of -kama and -manas. 
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87cd-88 And he shall not (;) allow his divine disciples to contract the scriptural ma- 
terial (?),“4° O great queen. And he shall have obstacles with the [text of] seven 


thousand [verses]."47 


89 With this aspiration, there is one with the designation Bindubhairava, O goddess, 


and he shall have an obstacle with the [tantra of] seven thousand. 


go-g1ab O Mahadevi, and one named Mayabhairava with this very aspiration will 
not reach siddhi (;) using the [text] numbering Ten [Thousand Verses] (?).4* He 


shall have an obstruction with the seven thousand [verses]. 


gicd-92 And [there shall be] Anantabhairava, with the aspiration to spread [the tan- 
tra];*43 and he too, O pious woman, shall have an obstruction with the seven 


thousand [verses], no doubt. Thus did speak Bhairava. 


93-94a In the Dvaparayuga, the great [tantra] is spoken by Lord Sadasiva.44 Next, 


in the seventieth age after this,"4> by way of divine reckoning, in the Kaliyuga, O 


“4° samarttum in 88b is surely corrupt; so karisyati is also suspicious with its poor sandhi. One possible 
text might be samhartum sa karisyati, perhaps meaning, “and he shall not make [allow?] his disciples 
to contract the scriptural material.” Of course, the causative karayisyati would in this case be expected. 
Cf. constructions with \/ da + infinitive / x, meaning “to not allow to X.” It is not impossible that so 
is original. Although in classical Sanskrit, the visarga in sah is expected to drop before any consonant, 
this is not always the case in the BraYa, wherein sah frequently takes ordinary sandhi. Note e.g. the 
metrically required so in the odd padas ambaram bhavate so hi (xx11.94a) and viro bhavati so devi (xLIv.691a). 

The meaning of divyasisyanam in 88a is uncertain, but in light of the meaning of divya° in 85b, the 
point might be that Candabhairava had disciples to whom he transmitted the teachings yogically. 

“4 Tt is not entirely clear what the vighna, “obstructing force,” is an obstruction to: both the redaction 
of scripture and the quest for siddhi seem possible. It might be equivalent to saying na siddhim praydsyati 
(cf. god). 

? Tt is difficult to interpret the mss’s dasasamjfiakah in gob, which appears to agree with 
mayabhairavanamano in go. 90d does not specify in respect to what or through what Mayabhairava fails 
to attain siddhi. Such information elsewhere finds expression with an instrumental; cf. 86ab, ... tenaiva 
jiianena ...siddhim sa lapsyati. It is just conceivable that an instrumental dasasamkhyaya (“through a text 
of ten-thousand?”) underlies dasasamjfakah, possibly corrupted under the influence of samjfiakah in 89b. 
Another possibility is the locative dasasamjfake: “with respect to the tantra called “Ten-[thousand]’?” 
The latter has been tentatively adopted, although neither possibility seems compelling. 

“43 On the interpretation of 91d, see the annotation ad 68d, 70, and 87. 

™44 Tt would seem that mahan, masculine, must be a substantive agreeing with the neuter prabhasitam. 
See the annotation ad 1.32-33. The masculine prabhasito would here also be metrically acceptable; but 
the fluidity of the masculine and neuter suggest caution in emending. 

45 The number saptatima is non-standard Sanskrit for saptatitama, “seventieth.” On the formation of 
ordinals, see the annotation on the colophon of BraY@ Lv (n. 89). 
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goddess, from him*4° I speak to you the tantra that is honored by Bhairava. 


94b-95ab And likewise, in the seventh [age] after this, no doubt, you shall by the 
command of Srikantha speak [the tantra] to Kapalisa,*4”7 O pious woman, in the 


Tretayuga. 


g5cd-96ab In the Dvapara age, on the cusp of the Kaliyuga, the one designated 
Padmabhairava shall contract the Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-thousand,148 


not otherwise. 


g6cd-97ab In the fourth quarter in the Kaliyuga, Svacchandabhairava shall likewise 


contract [it]. Thus did speak Bhairava. 


98 Both Candabhairava, and likewise Vibhubhairava and Mayabhairava, shall ap- 
pear at the end of the fourth quarter in the Kaliyuga with the aspiration to spread 


[the scripture], O fair lady. 


gg-100ab_ And Anantabhairava, at the end of the kalpa, shall never truly be able to 
spread [the scripture],49 his mind being overcome with devotion.'°° He shall 


cause it to measure twenty-four thousand [verses], O pious woman. 


toocd-102zab_ Candabhairava, O goddess, Vibhubhairava, Mayabhairava, and likewise 


146 tasmat in 93b appears to refer to Sadasiva. This somewhat problematic construction with the 
ablative is similar to those of 46, 51, and 94-95ab. 

47 Tn g5a, A’s tvam vaksyami must surely be corrupt for either tuam vaksyami or tvam vaksyasi. Although 
the former would be a more trivial correction, the latter is probable; confusion of m and s is in any case 
easy enough to account for. The Goddess had already learned the tantra in 93, and should hence be its 
next teacher. 

48 In g5d, padmabhairavasamjfiakau must stand for the singular—an unusual corruption. Were it a 
dual, one would of course expect a dual verb. (Note, incidentally, xcrv.zab: lepalepau na yasyasti sa tu 
viro nirafijanah; here the third person singular verb asti appears to agree with a dual noun, lepalepau.) 

™49 Underlying what A reads as sakyosyati in 99c is probably a verb form from \/sak, “to be able.” 
One possibility is that this was originally saknosyati, future singular for classical saksyati. This seems in 
principle similar to other future verbs formed from a stem based on the present indicative; cf. ksipisyanti 
from \/ksip-ksipati in 83a. The difference lies in hesitation over treatment of 0 in Saknoti, which here has 
been retained as part of the future stem. 

*5° cetasah in 99d appears to be a nominative singular, formed from a thematized stem cetasa (from 
cetas). Although syntactically difficult, it might also be possible that °cetasah is plural and refers to all 
the four beginning with Candabhairava in 97c. In this case, one could also emend the verb in ggc to the 
plural. 
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Ananta:*5* having learned this tantra, no doubt, () [these] final heroes shall attain 


siddhi at the end of the kalpa (?),°* O queen of the gods. Bhairava has spoken. 


1o2cd-103 And at the end of the Kaliyuga, the yoginis, impelled by the Sakti, shall 
snatch this scripture and its tradition of transmission and depart to the limit of 


the sakti [tattva],53 O pious woman, no doubt.'>4 Thus did speak Bhatrava. 


104 In the Krtayuga, O Mahadevi, and in the Treta- and Dvaparayugas, Bhairava has 


not spoken the revelation of this scripture.*° 


105 But in the [next] Kaliyuga, O great queen, in this very manner you shall engage 


in the revelation of this scripture,15° no doubt. 


106 You shall teach twelve thousand [verses], not even a little more,” O queen of 


the gods, out of desire for the good of people. 


107-108 Those people who reside on the Island of Maidens,158 my dear, shall attain 


54 In 100d and 101b, respectively, vibhubhairavam and anantam are masculine nominatives in sense, 
but have the -m ending of the neuter, thus avoiding sandhi with the subsequent vowel. 

"5? 101¢ is problematic. As transmitted, etad apascima viras in A, this pada has the metrical fault of 
short syllables in the second and third positions. Moreover, the meaning that seems most appropriate 
would be pascimah, “final [heroes],” rather than apascimah, considering that they come at the end of the 
kalpa. However, perhaps this could be interpreted as a bahuvrihi meaning “they from whom no one is 
afterwards,” i.e. “final.” This interpretation has been tentatively adopted. One might also consider the 
possibility of emending to etad vipascita viras. 

*53 ca in 103b seems to suggest that sampradayas is a second object of prayasyanti, and hence should 
be emended to the accusative. In 103c, A’s Saktyantam appears to mean (and should presumably be 
emended to) saktyantam. The sense of this passage appears to be that the yoginis withdraw the scripture 
back into its unmanifest state in the Sakti tattva. 

*54 There is some uncertaintly concerning manayisyati; if this is correct and means “he will cause [it] 
to measure,” this would seem to be the only clear case of a mortal expanding the tantra—depending 
upon the interpretation of vistarayisyati in 68d, etc. 

*55 Though the construction is not entirely clear, the point appears to be that there is no revelation 
(avatara) of this scripture in the next three Yugas; 105 below appears to confirm this. It is conceivable 
that 104d, siicito bhairavena tu, is an aside, much like evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit; but the phrase does not 
seem to occur elsewhere. 

156 Tt seems that in 105c avataro is treated as accusative, the direct object of karisyasi in 105d. This 
might be metri causa. 

*57 This is a somewhat ironic prediction given that the BraYa as we have it contains more than 12,500 
verses; but perhaps the present statement could not anticipate the Uttara- and Uttarottaratantras, the 
final fourteen chapters. 

08 kumaridvipa, “Island of Maidens,” is mentioned as a land having seven kula-mountains in the 
cosmology of the Nisvasaguhya (6.19-20), whence Svacchandatantra 10.254 (dvipam kumarikakhyam),; it 
also appears in lists of sacred places in Tantraloka (kanyadvipa, in 8.85, 8.91) and Kubjikamata (21.8, 21.57). 
Cf. chapter 4, n. 105, in part I. 
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[this] scripture and not another, in the little village Kalapa;*? he shall then con- 
tract [it],O goddess. He shall reveal the Tantra of Twelve-thousand in the beginning 


of the Kaliyuga.1© 


1og-110 O queen of the gods, you shall speak the Tantra of One and Quarter Hun- 
dred Thousand to Svacchandabhairava himself, O pious woman**! —thus did speak 
Bhairava—he by whom, O great queen, the Tantra of Twelve-thousand was con- 


tracted,1° O woman of great fortune. In this matter, one need not deliberate. 


111-113ab (3) After speaking [the tantra] to the group of four heroes using ten thou- 
sand [verses] (?),*©3 then, O goddess, having been taught by you, fair lady, and 
being located in the little village Kalapa, he, not yet fully perfected, shall 


teach Visnubhairava the scripture measuring twelve thousand [verses], O pious 


*59 kalapagramake in 108a could as easily construe with 107 or 108b. Looking ahead to 111-14, it 
seems somewhat more correct to call Kalapa the site of the scripture’s dissemination, rather than its 
abbreviation; the site of the latter is not specified in 110-11, which mention its abbreviation. Reference to 
kalapagramaka as the site of revelation in the beginning of the Kaliyuga occurs in Jayaratha’s commentary 
ad Tantraloka 1.8, quoting Sivadrsti 7.108 (the xsts edition prints kalapigrama). It is also mentioned, for 
instance, in the opening of the Vimalaprabha commentary on the Kalacakratantra. Cf. chapter 4, n. 104, in 
part I. 

160 The referent of sah (“he”) in 108b, which is also the subject of karisyati in 108d, is not evident. 
This might refer to Svacchandabhairava, who teaches Visnubhairava the scripture in Kalapa (111-12). 
There is a syntactical problem as well: it would appear that avataram karisyati must be understood as 
a compound verb, with dvadasaiva sahasrani (108e) as its object. Normally, one would expect avatara to 
construe with a genitive, e.g. sastrasya; cf. 105cd. Note also the non-application of vowel sandhi in 108a, 
viz. °yugasya ddau, and its unmetrical opening, kaliyugasya, with laghu syllables in positions two and 
three; cf. I.101¢. 

761 Note that 109a possesses a variant metrical pattern (vipula). 

762 The feminine fasya@ in transmitted in 110c must surely be corrupt for the masculine, referring to 
Svacchandabhairava. 

163 The reference to a group of four heroes in 111b is not entirely clear, nor is the syntax of 111ab. A 
viracatustaya is not elsewhere mentioned in the BraY4a; it is rather a group of eight heroes which has 
importance in this text. BraYa xxi, which teaches a virastakavidhi, also teaches a group of three heroes 
(from verse 27). This raises the possibility that 111b might read viracatustayam, if perhaps by “four 
heroines” could be meant the four Devis of the mandala, Rakta, Karali, Candaksi, and Mahocchusma 
(see the annotation ad 1.9). The term vira, however, seems applied primarily to Aghoresvarti herself. 
Contextually more probable, viracatustaya should refer to the group Candabhairava, Vibhubhairava, 
Mayabhairava, and Anantabhairava, mentioned in 97-102; this interpretation has been adopted. 

Grammatically, muktva viracatustayam could mean vind viracatustayam, “excluding/leaving aside the 
Four Heroes.” Another option might be to read muktva as hiatus-breaking -m- plus uktva, construing 
111ab with 111-13ab. This interpretation has been adopted. 

164 Tt is possible that asiddhaé caiva in 112c is corrupt for asiddhasyaiva, which would hence agree with 
visnubhairavakasya. 
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woman;?% no doubt about it. 


113cd-114 Visnubhairava, O goddess, will speak the ten and two thousand [verses] 
to people residing on the Island of Maidens whose minds are empowered by the 


Sakti. Thus did speak Bhairava. 


115-116ab O Mahadevi, just like the Seven Hundred [ Verses],1© the Tantra of Twelve- 
thousand shall be in home after home, no doubt, of those with minds empowered 


by the Sakti.°7 In this matter, there is no need to deliberate. 


116cd-117 In home after home, O Mahadevi, whether they be men fit for siddhi,1©8 or 
women fit for siddhi, it shall spread (2) to all their homes (?).1°° Thus did speak 


Bhairava. 


118 But those who are unfit for siddhi, whether a man or women,’” shall not attain 
even the mere vidya-mantra,’”* O great queen. Those fit for siddhi shall learn this 


secret, O Mahadevi. 


119 This narrative of the tantra’s revelation, exactly as it was spoken to me by Srika- 


ntha, I too have spoken thus, O queen of the gods. 


120 Now, listen with single-minded attention to that named the Great Bhairavaltantral, 


165 It seems contextually required that sastram dvadasasammitam | sahasrair . . .(112d-113a) should mean 
dvadasasahasrakam sastram—perhaps “the scripture measuring twelve, by way of thousands.” 

766 Tt seems possible that the saptasatani here mentioned is none other than the DurgdsaptaSati, i.e. the 
Devimahatyam of the Markandeya Purana. See the discussion in chapter 4, section 3. 

167 Cf. Kaulajfiananirnaya 22.10cd, kamaritpe imam Sastram yogininam grhe grhe. 115 could perhaps be 
interpreted as a complete sentence, with 116-17 construing together; but the phrase natra karya vicara- 
nat (116b) seems most frequently to occur at the end of a syntactic unit. 

16 In 116d, A’s punsd, ie. pumsah, could well be original, an irregular nominative plural based on a 
thematized stem pumsa for pums. 

169 The subject of pracarisyati appears to be the text itself. If taken as causal—cf. the apparent equiva- 
lence of vistarayisyati (68d, 69d) and vistarisyati (7od)—the subject could instead be Visnubhairava, viz. 
“he shall propogate [it] in home after home.” A’s unintelligible adhigrhesv atha in 117b is probably a 
corruption api grhesv atha, an emendation suggested by Isaacson. Another possibility might be to read 
adhikrtesv atha, referring to those possessing adhikara, the entitlement to scripture and ritual practices 
bestowed by initiation (see Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. I, 105). 

7° Use of the singular purusah for the plural in 118b seems triggered by metrical exigency. 

*7* There is a serious metrical problem in 118c, with a poor four-syllable cadence of ~ ~~ ~ (api caiva). 
The text seems semantically plausible, however, and no alternative is obvious. It might be conceivable, 
though unlikely, that the text originally read apis caiva, with a visarga added metra causa and subse- 
quently removed in transmission. 
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together with its secrets, which possesses the qualities of the entire mass [of 


scriptural wisdom].*7” 


121 That Sakti which has been described earlier, infinite and primordial, arising from 
the infinite one,*7? O highly fortunate woman, her divisions I shall now teach in 


sequence. 


122-24ab The one who is called “beyond conception,”*74 Siva, is the supreme cause,’75 
without appelation and without transformation, pervasive and quiescent, with- 
out an inherent nature,!7© O Mahadevi, devoid of action and cause,!77 undifferen- 
tiated, without conceptualization, formless, devoid of the gunas, without [notions 


of] “mine” and “T,” and situated in the state of non-duality. 


124cd-126ab He is approachable to yogins [alone] through meditation,1”* having wis- 
dom as his form, O woman of great fame, abiding in the state beyond activity as 
consciousness (samjfia) alone, the Supreme Lord. He, the agent of grace for all, 
has the form of the supreme effulgence, and is pervasive, with form unmanifest, 


beyond mind, and great.*7? 


72 Tt seems that sarvasandohalaksana would mean sarvajfanaughalaksana. Cf. the expression jfiana- 
sandoha in 42a, referring to the Tantra of One and a Quarter Hundred-thousand. 

*23 anantasambhava probably means anantat paramasivat sambhavo yasyah sanantasambhava, as trans- 
lated above; but it might conceivably mean anantasya jagatah sambhavo yasyah sanantasambhava. Note 
that Lxxx11.2 closely parallels this verse (ya sa Saktih samakhyatanantyadyanantasambhava | tasya bhedam 
pravaksyami srnusvekamana sati). 

74 Note that 122a occurs also as Timirodghatana 4.4a (NGMPP A35/3, e-transcription courtesy of So- 
madeva Vasudeva), quoted below in the annotation ad 127. In 122a, the masculine yo ‘sau agrees with 
acintyam, which is declined in the neuter to avoid hiatus with the subsequent iti. Note also the non- 
application of vowel sandhi between asau and acintyam. 

5 Although here not a bahuvrihi compound, paramakaranah (in 122b) appears to have taken the 
masculine gender of sivah, whom it describes. Cf. the “correct” expression sivah paramakaranam, e.g. 
Netratantra 8.36b. It is of course possible that the text has become corrupt. 

Qn this rather Buddhist-sounding epithet, cf. the description of parabrahman as 
nihsvabhavasvabhavam in Kalikakulaparicasatika 6. 

77 Cf. BraYa@ Lxxx1x.44ab, describing the supreme reality (niskalam tattvam): nistarangam niralokam 
k{rilyakaranavarjitam. 

178 yoginyam, as reads A in 124¢, is surely corrupt for yoginam. Cf. Rudraydmala [Uttaratantra] 2.28c, 
yogibhir dhyanagamye [cakre]. 

79 It is possible that mahatmanah (126b) is genitive and agrees with tasya in 126c; however, it seems 
more likely to be nominative, agreeing with other adjectives in 126ab. Cf. the nominative cetasah in 
1.99d, and the probable feminine vocative mahatmane in 38b. 
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126cd-28 His Sakti, O Mahadevi, arising by its own nature, is not produced.'®° She 
has by her nature the form of moonlight, like crystalline rays.8* His iccha Sakti, 


1,182 is without sem- 


emerging in the form of wisdom as the Transmental [Sakti 
blance;!83 she is called Avadhita.14 She, the infinite one, awakens bindu and 


nada instantaneously." 


129-30ab Shaped like a coil situated in [the alphabet], beginning with the vowels, she 
is divided into four sections, (;) [each] divided into four sections (?).18° The colied 


(kundalini) Sakti exists thus [as a cakra] with the sixteen vowels. 


18 Regarding 126d, cf. Netratantra 21.39cd-4oab, defining the kriya Sakti: evam kriyeti sa prokta eka- 
nanyasvabhavaja || svabhavottha svabhavartha sva svatah svodita Siva | . 

181 syhatikasyaiva in 127b has been emended to sphatikasyeva, since a comparison appears intended. 

182 Although here an epithet of the supreme Sakti, manonmani, like iccha, vama, kriya, etc., appears also 
as the name of a specific Sakti; cf., e.g., Malinivijayottaratantra 8.64c and Svacchandatantra 2.71ab. The 
translation “transmental” is Vasudeva’s (2004, 219) for manonmana. 

183 y27c is syntactically uncertain. A final -r has most probably been lost from Sakti in A, which in 
any case must be nominative. Presumably, tasya refers to Siva and is possessive in sense; but if so, 
tasyeccha Sakti seems redundant in light of tasya Sakti. Construed with nirgata, it is possible that the 
genitive could have the sense of the ablative. But cf. 34, where iccha namena para saktih construes with 
an apparently possessive genitive. Note the parallel passage Timirodghatana 4.4, a condensed version of 
BraYa@ 1.122-28: yo sau acintyam ity ahu[h] sivam [em. sivah?] paramakaranah | tasye[cch]a nirgata Sakti [em. 
Saktir?] nadabinduprabhedini [em. °prabodhini] (Ncmrp Reel 435/3). Note that the text of 127c also occurs 
in the Kularatnamala, quoted by Jayaratha commenting ad Tantraloka 1.274 (adrstavigrahas caiva sa santa 
iti giyate | tasyeccha nirgata Saktis taddharmagunasamyuta). 

A central question concerning the interpretation of 126cd—133 is whether the verses describe the one 
para Sakti, or a progression of her manifestations. The latter seems unlikely, for the various epithets 
and descriptions provided, viz. iccha Sakti, manonmani, avadhita, kundalini, etc., are consistent with 
description of the supreme Sakti. It could just be possible that tasyeccha is non-standard sandhi for 
tasyah iccha, and might even have the sense of tasyah icchayah, if indeed the intention is to provide a 
progression from a para Sakti to iccha Sakti, and then to e.g. jfanasakti. But then we would have the jfiana 
Sakti awakening bindu, which cannot be the case, for in this role the Sakti is elsewhere referred to as iccha 
(cf. 34cd) or avadhita (here, in 128, and in Lxvi1.33ab: sa Saktir avadhita tu parabindlau] layam gata). 

In 127cd-128 there appear to be as many as four predicates, viz. nirgata, pravartate, smrta, and prabod- 
hayati. The syntax suggests taking nirgata as adjective of the subject, with pravartate as “exists,” although 
it could perhaps mean “arises.” 

184 See the annotation ad 1.36 on the avadhita Sakti. 

185 What A transmits as sanantabindunadau in 128cd seems likely to be corrupt for sananta bindunadau. 
It is not common that compounds cut across pada boundaries in this material, although cf., e.g., 121ab. 
In any case Ananta is unlikely to be grouped with nada and bindu, and ananta occurs above in 121ab as 
an epithet of the supreme Sakti. If the text were correct and this is a compound, it might mean, “[She 
awakens] bindu and nada, together with Ananta.” The only connection discernable between these three 
would be cosmogonic functions. 

186 129a and 129b seem redundant, unless the point is that the four divisions are also each divided 
into four, presumably accomodating the sixteen vowels as mentioned in 129b. 
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130cd-31 Possessing four pathways,'®7 and decorated by the Five Voids,‘ she is thus 
fivefold, the primoridial transmental [Sakti];*89 and she furthermore arises [as 


190 


ninefold] through the ritual procedure of the Nine-Syllable [Vidya]. 


132 Conjoined with the vowels and consonants, (;) and possessing the [entire alpha- 


bet of] fifty letters (?),"9' the Avadhita, O Mahadevi, exists with nine divisions. 


187 The reference to the Sakti as catuskapathakopeta (130c) is not especially transparent. It seems probable 
that catuskapathaka is supposed to mean catuspatha, “cross, crossroads.” This could well suit the man- 
dala context suggested in 129-30. Note in particular the bhautika cakra taught in BraYa x1x, a mandala 
constructed beginning with a circumscribed catuspatha (cross). In the center (nabhi) is installed the 
smarana-mantra (HUM), around which are the sixteen vowels in the four mandala sections, followed 
by the remaining alphabet and devis Rakta, Karala, Candaksi and Mahocchusma—the devicatustaya, 
“group of four goddesses,” so called in xxvi.1ob. It is possible that this particular alphabetical cakra of 
the four goddesses is precisely what 129-30 refers to. 

788 The notion of Five Voids (vyomapaficaka) is taught in BraYa Lxxx1x, in the context of yoga, where 
they appear as constituents of the subtle body (siksmadeha or puryastaka). The supreme Siva lies at the 
end of this series of voids, which are once referred to as devinam vyopapaticak[a]m (Lxxx1x.26b), although 
their precise relationship to the goddesses of the BraYa eludes me. Reference to a vyomapaficaka occurs 
also in other Saiva sources, e.g. Kaulajfiananirnaya 4.9 (where they are the locus for visualizing the sakti 
in the form of a stroke of lightening), and Netratantra (7.1, 7.27), where commenting Ksemaraja provides 
the synonym sinyapaficaka. On the complex topic of the Voids in Saiva yoga, see the admirable study 
of Vasudeva, Yoga of the Malinivijayottaratantra, 256-92 (chart on 269). 

In 130d, note absence of internal vowel sandhi with paficavyoma-alamkrta; this is likely to be original, 
necessitated by meter. Cf. sikhayam tu sikha jrieya kavacam sarva-angikam (x11.67). In cases when the first 
of the two vowels is -u or -i, an hiatus-breaking -r- is often inserted between the two; see the annotation 
ad 26. One also finds insertion of m to break hiatus between elements of a compound, cf. x1x.31ab, 
vasyakarsanamadini karmani kuru suvrate. 

189 The text of 131b, Saktir adya manonmani, occurs in a number of Saiva scriptures, e.g. Bhairavamangala 
(1.9), Kulasara (£. 78v), Kubjikamata (5.89, 6.109, 25.89, and 25.165) and several times in the Tantrasadbhava. 

*9 The syntax of 128-132, particularly its sentence division, has ambiguities. In the translation, 
samvyavasthita (129b), sthita (130b), prajdyate (131d), and vyavasthita (132d) have been interpreted as 
sentence-final verbs. This is not especially satisfying in the case of 130-31ab. Another possibility, in this 
case, would be to divide between 130cd; the Sakti being catuspathakopeta (130c) could then be a result of 
her being divided into four sections (129cd), which makes it easier to understand how she is fivefold, 
adorned by five voids. One could then take 131cd—132ab as a sentence, construing 132cd independently. 

* Tt does not seem possible to interpret what A reads as 132b, paricasaksarasampratam. The form 
paticasa is irregular Sanskrit for paficasat, “fifty.” It is possible this pada is metri causa for paficasaksarah 
sampratam, the sense perhaps being that now (sampratam), she being conjoined with the vowels and 
consonants, all fifty letters of the alphabet are present. But the likelihood seems high that the text 
is corrupt. One possible emendation might be paficasaksarasamyuta. This could arise from confusion 
between the post-consonantal ligatures for -ra and -u, and subsequently p and y. Slightly more difficult, 
one could consider the possibility that °sampratam is a corruption from °samputa, also perhaps arising 
from confusion between -ra and -u. Most commonly, samputa refers to the framing of a mantra with 
syllables in its beginning and end, e.g. hiim ...svaha. Commenting ad Netratantra 8.11, Ksemaraja 
provides such an explanation, quoting an unnamed source: mantram adau likhed vidvan abhidheyam atah 
param | mantram asya likhet pascat samputam parikirtitam (“A wise man should write a mantra in the 
beginning, the substantive matter [abhidheya] afterwards, and should write a mantra at the end; this 
is known as samputa”). Here, however, the implication would perhaps be that the navaksari Sakti is 
surrounded or enclosed, samputa, by the entire alphabet, perhaps in a cakra as suggested above in 130. 
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133 In her exist the Devis, the Ditis, the Yoginis, and Mothers of the Ucchusma- 


[tantra]*9*—she creates all, O goddess, following the will of Siva. 


Thus ends chapter one, the “Chapter of the Connections,” 
of the Great Bhairava Tantra, the Tantra of Twelve-thousand Verses, 


the Picumata, the Method of Nine Syllables. 


192 atra seems to refer to the Sakti; it could however refer to the alphabet, paficasaksara, the point 
being that phonemes are the constituents of the deities. yoginyocchusmamatarah seems to mean yo- 
ginya ucchusmamataras ca. The same expression, except with the more correct °mdatarah, occurs as 
Lxxxv1.244d. As mentioned ad 8ab-9, this particular list refers to the four devis (Rakta, Karalt, Ca- 
ndaksi, and Mahocchusma), four ditis (Karala, Dantura, Bhimavaktra, and Mahabala), Seven or Eight 
Mothers, and a set of six Yoginis (Krostuki, Vijaya, Gajakarna, Mahamukhi, Cakravega, and Mahanasa). 
That ucchusmamatarah means ucchusmatantre ya matarah [proktas] tah is suggested by 1v.253ab, from a 
passage quoted in full above (ad 8cd-9): ucchusmatantre namani guhyakanam na samsayah (“These, no 
doubt, are the names of the guhyakas in the Ucchusmatantra.”). On the irregular nominative plural 
matarah, see the annotation ad 1.83. 


II 


THE EXTRACTION OF MANTRAS 


tab Now, I shall next teach the highest worship of Aghori.* 


1cd-2_ When the mantrin is [in the state] ‘beyond conduct’ (niracira), abiding with 
a body [empowered by] the Avadhita [Sakti],3 he then performs worship of the 


yoginis and of Siva.4 ‘Avadhiita’ is the Sakti, while the state beyond conduct 


* This chapter teaches the nine-syllable (navaksara) vidya of Aghori, the central mantra of the system 
of the BraYa@ and the sonic embodiment of its core deity mandala. The full exposition of the mantra- 
goddesses constituting this vidya, with their ancilliaries, along with variations of the vidya used for 
different applications, occurs as the tenth chapter, devinam mantroddharapatala. Here are provided only 
the bija-mantras of the deities. Note the non-application of sandhi across the pada boundary of 1ab. 
In 1b, A’s arghoryarccanam is probably an error for aghoryarcanam. But this sort of sandhi is found 
frequently in A; cf. 14b below, where it reads aghoryanga°. In both cases, instead of reading a compound, 
one might instead interpret the text as having the genitive aghoryah, with double-application of sandhi, 
although this is more plausible in 1b than 14b. Note the genitive in Lvu1.3b, aghoryal[h] sadhanam param. 

? The text of 2d as transmitted seems implausible: niracaraparah sivah. Since A frequently drops 
visarga before labials, we might interpret this as niracarah parah sivah. Ctf., e.g., Lxxxvit.g6cd, niracaralh] 
sa evatra ucchusmam pariktrtitam (“In this context, that very ‘nirdcara’ is said to be Ucchusmabhairava”); 
and Bhairavamangala 242c, niracaralh] sivo jfieya[h] (“Siva is known as ‘niracara’”). It seems more likely, 
however, that one should rather emend the text to niracarapadah sivah; the expression niracarapada occurs 
nearly twenty times in the BraY4@, and ra for da is a minor corruption. Both readings would be plausible, 
but the latter is better attested and has accordingly been adopted. On the meaning of niracara, see 
the following note. Saying that the practitioner “is niracira” seems to be equivalent to saying he is 
niracarapadavasthah or niracarapade sthitah, both common expressions in the BraYa (see the quotations in 
n. 5 below). Note, incidentally, the absence of sandhi across the pada boundary of 1cd. 

3 B’s reading avadhitatanuh sthitah—a correction, it seems—has been accepted in 1d. A, which reads 
°tanusthitah, frequently drops visarga before sibilants, and this bahtivrihi compound is in several cases 
transmitted with the visarga (e.g. 111.202d). On its interpretation, see n. 5 below. One cannot be fully 
certain in correcting Sakti niracara in 2cd to saktir niracara. In its extremely numerous occurrences, the 
nominative Sakti more often than not omits the visarga in A. Only before vowels and semi-vowels does 
A transmit saktir, with one exception (1.126c). It may hence be possible that -i, sans visarga, is in this 
text optionally considered an acceptable feminine nominative singular ending, or else is an acceptable 
sandhi before a voiced consonant. 

4 yogesi or yogesvari is synonymous with yogini; cf. the title Siddhayogesvarimata, and note Torszok’s 
discussion thereof (“Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” iii-iv.). Here the expression must be broad, for 
it includes the Mother goddesses as well as a group of six yoginis; cf. the annotation verse 11 below. 
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(niracara) is the Supreme Siva. 


5 Concerning niracara and the avadhita Sakti, see the annotation on 1.36-39. The instruction to enter 
the niracara state and install the mantras of the supreme Sakti upon the body occurs as a preliminary 
for a number of ritual practices; cf., e.g., xx1.94ab and 111.50: 


niracarapade yukto avadhiitatanuh sthitah | (xx1.g4ab) 
g4a °pade ]em.;°padair A 94b °tanuh J corr.; °tanu A 


avadhiitatanu krtva bhasmoddhiilitavigrahah | 
niracarapadavastho dhyayed bhimam kapalinam || (111.50) 


This pair of terms occurs in several Saiva sources of the Vidyapitha; cf., e.g., Tantrasadbhava 2.27cd- 
28ab. According to Sanderson (personal communcation, 2004), nirdcira occurs in this sense also in 
the Yoginisaficara of the Jayadrathayamala. For avadhita, Bhairavamangala 394-396ab provides a nirukti 
(etymology): avadhiita is that which “shakes off” (dhiinate) ‘ava’—glossed as ajfiana (“ignorance”), papa 
“sin’”), adhogati (“going to hell”), and duhkha (“sorrow”): 


dhiinitva tu malan sarvan tirdhvamarganuvartint | 

avadhiiteti sa prokta nityanugrahasilint || 394 || 

avam ajfianam ity uktam ava papam prakirtitam | 

avam adhogatir jfieyam ava duhkheti kirtitam || 395 || 

tat sarvam dhiinate yasmat tasmad avadhiita ucyate | 

394a malan sarvan ] em.; malam sarva MS —_395c °gatir jiieyam |] conj.; °gati(r vi?)jfieyam Ms 395d 
duhkheti ] corr. Vasudeva; dukheti Ms —_396a tat | em. Vasudeva; ta Ms yasmat ] corr. Vasudeva; 
yamsmad ms 


NAK 5-687; electronic transcription courtesy of Somadeva Vasudeva. The expression avadhiitatanuh 
sthitah refers to having the mantras of the Supreme Goddess installed onto the body through nyfsa. This 
presumably refers to installation of the navaksara vidya and its extended pantheon, the deities delineated 
in the present chapter. Perhaps the most comprehensive nyfisa is that of x11. 35-72. References to instal- 
lation of the avadhiita on the body emphasize the homology of its mantra-deities—the goddesses—with 
the tattva-series of reality levels (tattvamala), a homology taught in e.g. xxx.225-33. xxvIlI.47b, for exam- 
ple, refers to the avadhita as sivadyavanivyapaka, while 1v.456d uses the expression sivadyavanimantika 
(presumably non-standard Sanskrit for sivadyavanyantika, with an internal hiatus-breaking -m-). 

Note, incidentally, that Bhairavamangala (from 385) teaches a system of sixteen principal internal na- 
dis, with avadhita homologized to the central, supreme (para) nadi extending through the brahmarandhra 
(brahmarandhrad vinirgata, 392d)—hence the description of avadhiita as ardhvamarganuvartini in 394b 
above. This is noteworthy in light of avadhatt being the name for the central nadi in some Buddhist 
yoginitantras, e.g. the Hevajratantra; cf. 1.i.13-14: 


dvatrimsan nadyah ...tesam madhye tisro nadyah pradhanah | lalana rasana avadhiti ceti | 
... avadhiitt madhyadese grahyagrahakavarjita || 


Parallel material may be found in Samvarodayatantra 7, especially 7.21cd (avadhutt madhyadese tu 
grahyagrahakavarjita). 

The term niracara derives its significance from ritual: the niracara practitioner is one who is without, 
i.e. beyond, codified practice (acara). But this does not represent disavowal of ritual, for the injunction to 
abide in the niracara state occurs as a preliminary to performance of the most complex of observances. 
It rather represents meditational absorption, the transcendence in ritual of dualist conceptualization 
(dvaitabhava or vikalpa), and in more concrete terms, transcendence of orthodox purity norms. In this 
sense, nirdcira is cognate to advaitacara, the “nondual ritual conduct” in which dualist (dvaita) distinc- 
tions between ‘pure’ and ‘impure’ are transcended. The expressions nirdcarapade sthitah, niracarapado 
bhitva, and niracarapadavasthah, etc., appear to be equivalent to advaitapadasamsthitah (BraYa@ 111.131d). 
The Bhairavamangala explains nirdcara in ideational terms: niracarakriya means ritual “based in a non- 
dual state of mind” (advaitam bhavam asrita) while sacara ritual is the opposite. Entering into the niracara 
state hence refers to avikalpata, in which the practitioner’s affective state reflects the ontological singu- 
larity of the supreme deity, the niracarapada. Bhairavamangala 245-251: 
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3 After learning the procedure for their worship,° the mantrin then attains siddhi. 1 


shall hence teach the extraction of their mantras,” in sequence. 


4-5 Wearing white clothing, smeared with fragrant white ointment,’ the wise mantrin, 
on a pure, beautiful place on the ground decorated with beautiful flowers,? 
should there always extract [the mantras of] the Devis, Ditis, Yoginis, and Moth- 


ers, headed by Kapalisabhairava.*® 


6 The first [letter ca] of the second [varga, with] the first [vowel a] set in place;"* 


niracarakriyajfieya advaitam bhavam asrita | 

dvaitam tu bhavam asritya sacdram tu kriya smrta || 245 || 

tasmat sacaram utsrjya niracaram samasrayet | 

vikalpam avikalpam ca dvav etau parikirtitau || 246 || 

vikalpo dvaitam ity ahuh advaitam nirvikalpata | 

tasmad vikalpam utsrjya nirvikalpam samasrayet || 247 || 

245b advaitam | em.; adhvaitad cod. 245c aSritya ] corr.; aSrtya cod. 246a utsrjya ] em. Va- 
sudeva; usrjyah cod. 247a vikalpo ] em.; vikalpa cod. dvaitam | em.; dvaityam cod. 247b 
nirvikalpata ] em.; nirmikalpata cod. —_247c utsrjya | em.; utsrjyah cod. 


Cf. BraYa@ vu1.3-4ab: 


tato hy ekamana bhitva avadhttatanuh sthitah | 

niracarena bhavena yada pasyati sarvatah || 3 || 

tada karoti karmani vicitrani mahitale | 

“Then, achieving single-pointed concentration, abiding with the body empowered by the 
avadhiita Sakti, when one sees everything with a non-dual disposition (niracarena bhavena), 
one accomplishes wonderous deeds on [this very] earth.” 


Commenting ad Tantraloka 20.9, Jayaratha reads into the dichotomy between niracaira and sfcara the 
duality of the gnostic and the ritualist—the jfianin and those for whom ritual is primary (kriyapradhanah). 
But this position reflects considerable historical development. 

° The referent of etesam could be avadhiita [Sakti] and niracara [i.e. para Siva]; that is, the genitive 
plural etesam could stand for the dual etayoh. Such avoidance of the dual finds attestation elsewhere 
in the text. See the annotation on 1.95cd-g6ab. However, it seems more probable that 2cd is merely 
an explanatory aside, and that etesam refers to yogesinam sivasya ca in 2b. For etesam is picked up by 
tesam [mantroddharam] in 3c, which refers to all the deities whose mantras are ‘extracted’ below: the 
four Devis and Diitis, Six Yoginis, the Mothers, and Kapalisa. Of course, whether etesam and tesam refer 
to avadhiita and Siva or to yogesis and Siva amounts to the same thing, for the avadhiita sakti contains 
within itself all the yogesis. 

7On the concept of mantroddhara, see ‘uddhara’ in Tantrikabhidhanakoéa, vol. I, 230-31, and Schoter- 
man, Satsahasra Samhita, 182-209. 

8 This pattern of two padas describing the color of clothing, and that of garlands and/or 
ointment worn, is extremely common, occurring in both tantric and non-tantric sources. Cf. 
xx1.56ab, suklambaradharo mantrt suklamalyanulepanah, and xx1.85ab, krsnambaradharo mantrit krs- 
nasragdamabhisita[h]. Cf. also, e.g., Yajfiavalkyasmrti 1.292ab: tatah suklambaradharah suklamalyanulepanah 
(reference provided by Isaacson, personal communication, December 2005). 

It is difficult to make sense of the mss’s divyair in 4c. This has been tentatively emended to divye, 
perhaps in the sense of “beautiful.” 

?° This list constitutes the core mandala of the BraYa, encoded in the vidya; cf. 1.133ab and the anno- 
tation thereon. It is these deities whose mantras are extracted below. 

™ The grammar of 6ab seems odd. Pada b, prathamam tu vyavasthitam, must somehow be equivalent 
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with the bindu attached on the top,’* this, [cAM,] is known as the Devi Rakta. 


7 The third [letter da] of the third [varga], decorated by the eleventh vowel [e];*> this 


[DE] is called Ghora, and well-known as “Karali.”"4 


8 The first [consonant ka] conjoined with the second [vowel a], the “upper sound;”* 


the twenty-first, (3) supreme consonant (?) [pa,] conjoined with the second [vowel 


a];*° 


g the twenty-eighth [consonant Ja] with the third [vowel ];’” the twentieth [conso- 


nant na] also likewise [with i];'® the thirty-second [consonant sa] conjoined with 


in meaning to prathamasvarabhisitam or the like; cf. 7b and so on. 

” Le. the anusvara (m). 

#3 It seems svaraikadasa means ekadasamasvara. 

“4 Because of the possibility of vowel sandhi, one could here understand the name to be either 
Aghora or Ghora. The latter is more probable, and a common epithet of “non-dual” goddesses; it 
seems however elswehere unattested as a synonym of Karali. 

Te. KA, Candaksi. The meaning of ardhvandda in 8b is uncertain. It seems probably to signify 
the syllable 4. Although in 8ab duvittyena by itself could alone stand for dvittyena svarena, i.e. a, cf. gcd 
below, where airdhvanddena must refer to the syllable a in order for the syllable svA to be ‘extracted’. 
Note also the occurrence of the term in x.202a and x.214b, where its syllabic content is not explicit. The 
pair urdhvanada and adhonada occurs in chapter 19 of the Sardhatrisatikalottara, drawn it seems from the 
Miilasiitra of the Nisvasatantra. This describes a series of eight divisions of Siva, which appear to be 
sonic and have syllabic content. It is not clear however what drdhvandda (19.7a) and adhondada (19.9a) 
signify there. 

6 Le. PA, Mahocchusma, fourth among the Devis. In 8c, yoni signifies “consonant,” the opposite of 
bija, “vowel,” a usage common enough in Saiva texts. Cf. Malinivijayottaratantra 3.10-12ab: 


dvidha ca navadha caiva paticasaddha ca malint | 

bijayonyatmakad bhedad dvidha bijam svara matah || 10 || 

kadibhis ca smrta yonir navadha vargabhedatah | 

prthag varnavibhedena satardhakiranojjvala || 11 || 

bijam atra sivah saktir yonir ity abhidhtyate | 

“The [alphabet goddess] Malini is twofold, ninefold, and fifty-fold. She is twofold because 
of the division bija and yoni. The vowels are considered ‘bija’, and ‘yoni’ is defined by 
the consonants. She is ninefold because of the division of letter-groups (varga). Through 
separate division of the letters, she shines with the radiance of the fifty. Among these, bija 
are called ‘Siva’ and yoni ‘sakti’.” 


If ekavinsat para in 8c is correct, as A probably reads, there is some uncertainty concerning the 
interpretation of para. No basis is apparent by which pa should be singled out as the “supreme” (para) 
consonant, and the epithet hence probably has no such connotation. In the same pada, it seems that 
ekavimsat, a non-standard cardinal number perhaps formed by analogy to trimsat, etc., is equivalent 
to the ordinal ekavimsa, “twenty-first.” The form of the ordinal which normally occurs in this text is 
however ekavimSatima. Cf. xxviu1.5cd, ekavilms]atimam caiva dvittyasvarasamyutam. (On the formation of 
ordinals, see the annotation on the colophon of BraYa@ tv, as well as n. 19 below.) Given these difficulties, 
one might consider the conjecture ekavimsatima yonir. 

7 Ve. LI, Karala, first of the Ditis. 

18 Te. n1, Dantura, second of the Datis. 
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the twenty-ninth [consonant va], with the “upper sound” [4];"9 


10 the ‘hamsa’ [HA] with the second [vowel 4];7° it possesses the pranava at its begin- 


ning.*t I have spoken the secret arrangement of the divisions of mantra.?? 


11-12ab Now, I shall next teach the characteristics of the [Six] Yogesis.?3 After care- 
fully making the vidya-mantra conjunct, having om at the beginning and NAMAH 


[at its end], the first [yogini] is taught to you, the glorious Krostuki.*4 


12cd-13, When conjoined at the end with svAHA, the second yogini is taught. With 


Te. svA, Bhimavaktra, third among the Ditis. As mentioned above ad 2.8, the expression 
tirdhvanada for a seems difficult to explain. What A transmits as dvatrimsakonatrmsena (gc) could per- 
haps be a corruption of dvatrimsaikonatrimsena, i.e. dvatrimsa ekonatrimsena. However, the text is more 
likely to have read either dvatrimsaikiinatrimsena or dvatrimsa kiinatrimsena: in the BraYa, ekona (“minus 
one”) appears entirely replaced by Middle-Indic ekiina and kiina. The latter is less common, but has 
seven occurrences in xvi. There is also another possibility—that A’s reading dvatrimsa konatrimsena 
is original, with kona for ekona. But there is no evidence for kona occurring elsewhere. It is difficult 
to decide between reading dvatrimsaikiintrimsena and dvatrimsa ktinatrimsena. In favor of the latter, the 
former involves emending two syllables; in favor of the former, kina°® seems elsewhere to occur only 
after consonants, or as pada-initial. The former has tentatively been adopted. Notice, incidentally, the 
non-application of vowel sandhi across the pada boundary of gcd. 

2° Le. HA, the fourth Dati, Mahabala. 

71 Most probably, this refers to the practice of prefixing of om before the vidya. 

7 There is some ambiguity concerning the interpretation of 1obcd. 10c, pranavadisamanvitam, has 
been interpreted as an independent sentence, referring, grammatically loosely, to the vidya as a whole. 
Concerning the compound mantrabhedavyavasthitam (10d), vyavasthita seems most likely here to mean 
vyavasthana or vyavasthiti, “arrangement,” a possibility suggested by Isaacson (personal communication, 
December 2005). Cf. xxx.56cd—57ab, where vyavasthita might also carry this meaning: 


millayage mahadevi yat tvaya prechito hy aham || 56 || 

kathayami yathanyayam saktibhedavyavasthitam 

56d yat tvaya | corr.; yatvaya A 

“O goddess, with respect to the core pantheon (milayaga), I shall teach what you have asked 
me, as is befitting: the arrangement of the divisions of the Sakti.” 


More frequently in this material, however, vyavasthita seems to mean “situated” or “arranged.” Inter- 
preting along these lines, one could perhaps translate 10cd as follows: “I have taught the secret situated 
in the divisions of mantra.” Cf., e.g., xx1.4ab, ete navavrata prokta vidyabhede vyavasthita—perhaps, “These 
nine vratas have been taught, which are situated within the divisions of the vidya-mantra.” 

73 Although yogesinam in 2c perhaps possesses a broad sense, referring to all of the female deities 
of the mandala (see the annotation ad 11.2), here it clearly refers to a specific set of six yoginis. This 
set of yoginis has a central position in the mandala of the BraYa, insofar as they comprise the arga- 
mantras or “mantra-body” of the supreme goddess Aghori. Here, it is stated merely that Krostuki or 
Krosthuki heads the Six. For the list of names, one must look elsewhere; these Six are listed, along with 
the Four Devis, Four Duatis, and Mothers, in e.g. BraYa@ 1v.133 (quoted partly ad 1.133): krosthuki vijaya 
caiva gajakarna mahamukht | cakravega mahanasa sald] yoginyah prakirtitah (“The Six Yoginis are Krosthuki, 
Vijaya, Gajakarna, Mahamukhi, Cakravega, and Mahanasa”). 

*4It seems ca is redundant, or else sentence connective, despite its position near the end of the 
sentence. 


es) 


HUM [at the end], the third [yogini]; in the case of vausat, the fourth.*5 With 


vasaT [at the end], the fifth;?° in the case of pHat, there would be the sixth.?” 


14 The Six Yoginis who emerge from the body of Aghori have been taught.?> Now 
I shall teach the Mother goddesses [taught] in the tantra arising from Ucchusma- 


[bhairava].?? 


15 The God [Kapalisa] exists in the pranava,° while MaheSvari is in the bindu [Am].3* 


75 In 13b, A reads caturthaka. Normally, the feminine ordinal should be caturthika, as reads B after 
correction. Since A transmits this “correct” feminine in three instances, and caturthaka only here, this 
has been emended. 

26 Note the presence of a correct metrical variant (vipul@) in 13¢. 

*7 That is, the Six Yoginis have the following mantras: om [vidya] NAMAH, Krostuki; OM...SVAHA, 
Vijaya; OM...HUM, Gajakarna; OM... vausaT, Mahamukhi; om... vasat, Cakravega; and OM...PHAT, 
Mahanasa, respectively. See TABLE 5.1 in part 1. What is not made clear here is what form of the vidya 
the mantras of the yoginis frame. Although it could perhaps be the full, nine-syllable form, it might 
however be merely the “name” or sadhya portion, “CANDE KAPALINI”. Further study of the mantroddhara 
materials of x—x1 should elucidate this and other questions. 

8 The reference to the Six Yoginis arising from the body/limbs (atiga) of the Goddess refers to their 
status as ariga mantras, six in number. Their full treatment is found in x. Presumably, the long @ the 
Mss transmit in 14b, viz. aghoryanga’, is in error for aghoryanga°. Cf. aghoryarcanam in 1b, and see the 
annotation thereon. In the same pada, A transmits vinisrtah for classical Sanskrit vinihsrtah. Elsewhere 
we find the same spelling (Lxx1.3b; cf. samvinisrtam in L1v.52b), as well as vinisrta (xLu1.11d). Although 
the prefix nih- frequently appears as ni- in A, one finds however numerous instances of the “correct” 
nih- and nis-. Note for example nihsamjfio in 1.122c; but also nisvabhavo in 1.123a. (A difference between 
the two cases, incidentally, is that dropping the visarga in the latter case would make the first syllable 
laghu.) Although uncertainty remains, 14b has tentatively been corrected. If the reading °vinisrtah is 
accepted, one will have to consider r equivalent to ri for metrical purposes, though this is common 
enough. 

79 Here the feminine accusative plural matarah, for classical Sanskrit matrh, is formed from a the- 
matized stem matarad. See the annotation ad 1.83. Note also the “correct” forms in 17¢c and 18b. The 
mantra-syllables which follow in the subsequent verses are the miila bijas, “root syllables” of the Mother 
goddesses, whose full mantras are provided in the latter portion of patala 10. On Ucchusmabhairava 
and the Ucchusmatantra, see the discussion in chapter 5, section 6. 

3° Although pranava most frequently signifies om, there is uncertainty in this case. The seed mantra 
of the supreme deity Kapaliga is, in the BraYa, HUM, the smarana-mantra, on which see chapter 5, 
section 3, in part 1 of this thesis. Commenting ad Svacchandatantra 4.203, Ksemaraja glosses pranava 
as niskalanatha, which as Isaacson points out to me refers to HUM, the niskala form of Bhairava in this 
system (personal communication, January 2006). It is hence possible that pranava signifies HUM in 15a 
as well. That the term can indeed have multiple applications is evident also in the teaching of pajica 
pranavah or five pranavas in Svacchandatantra 6, discussed by Ksemaraja beginning ad Svacchandatantra 
6.3. It seems that these five involve permutations of the five constituents of om, along with the hamsa 
(HA). In the BraYa, there is a single reference to a bhairavakhya pranava, in 12.60cd: sikhaya[m] pranavam 
nyasya bhairavakhyam na samsayah. This probably stands for HUM, for the context is the installation onto 
the body of the primary mandala deities of the navaksara vidya, beginning with Bhairava. 

A transmits deva in 15a for the nominative, which with correct sandhi should here be devo. This seems 
likely to be a corruption, for one expects such instances to be confined to cases of metrical exigency. 

3* On aM as the bija of Maheésvart, cf. x.183: 


adivarge sthitafi caiva bijam paficadasam tu yat | 
nutyantam pranavadyafi ca mahesvaryah prakirtitam || 183 || 
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Brahmi is in the letter £,3 and Vaisnavi in the letter A.33 


16 Kauméri is present in the letter a, and Vivasvati in the letter 1.54 In the letter 1 is 


Vasavi,35 while Candika is in the syllable sva.3° 


“That bija which is in the fifteenth position in the first letter-group, [the vowels,] when 
having NAMAH in the end and om in the beginning, is known as [the mantra] of Mahesvart.” 


Note that the spellings Mahesvart and Mahe§évari occur in A with comparable frequency, the latter 
being slightly more common. 

3 The spellings “Brahmi” and “Brahmi” are attested in the BraYa in near-equal measure in A; 
“Brahmi” for instance occurs twice in Iv. 

33 Note the non-application of sandhi across the pada boundary of 15cd, and also in 16ab below. 

34 It might seem as though Vivasvati is the female counterpart of Vivasvat or Surya, the sun god. It 
would be highly unusual, however, for a Sakti of the solar deity to be included among the Mother god- 
desses. “Vivasvati” is instead synonymous with “Yami” or “Yamya,” the female counterpart of Yama. 
The latter, as the mythical child of Vivasvat, bears the patronym Vaivasvata, and in the BraYa, “Vivas- 
vasti” seems interchangeable with “Vaivasvati,” i.e. Yamya. The spelling “Vaivasvati” occurs frequently 
in A, e.g. in x.199¢, xx11.36b, and xxxi1.182c. That “Vivasvati” is not a corruption finds confirmation in 
meter: here in 16b, “Vaivasvatt” would be unmetrical. Note that in the context of initiation, should the 
flower be cast upon the mandala-area of Vaivasvati, the initiatory name engendered is Yamabhairava 
(34.182cd: vaivasvatya prapate tu yamabhairavasamjfiakah). 

This set of Eight Mothers is common in Saiva sources; cf., e.g., Malinivijayottaratantra 3.14, listing the 
Eight Mothers as Mahesi, Brahmani, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Aindri, Yamya, Camunda, and Yogest (mahest 
brahmant caiva kaumart vaisnavt tatha | aindrt yamya ca camunda yogisi ceti ta matah). But it is common, in 
place of Vivasvati, to find instead the Mother goddess Varahi. Cf. Netratantra 19.56: brahmt mahesvart 
caiva kaumart vaisnavt tatha | varahi ca tathendrani camunda saptamatarah (“Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumazri, 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, and Camunda are the Seven Mother goddesses”). Curiously, one also finds in the 
latter half of the BraYa several lists which include Varahi at the expense of Vaivasvati, with no further 
references to the latter except in the kalpa of Mahakala (tiv). Note especially the list of eight Mothers 
in LXxxvill.gicd—g2ab: mahesvari ca brahmant visnuja ca kumarika || aindrt varahi camundt aghoresi ca kirtita 
(Here, varahi reflects metri causa shortening of the final 7). However, Vaivasvati finds place in the most 
doctrinally and ritually important sections of the text: in the navaksara vidya, in rites of yojana, and the 
initiation mandala, etc. Cf., e.g., xxxm.118a, xxxi1.182cd, and xxxv1.29a & 33b. 

35 Vasavi is synonymous with Indrani, Aindri, Mahendri, etc.; the latter two names occur numerous 
times in the BraYa. 

3° The seventh Mother possesses no fewer than four names in the BraYa: Candika (e.g. here, and 
Lxvu.55d), Carca or Carcika (e.g. xxxv.183c), Camunda (e.g. Lxxxvut.gicd—9g2ab, “Camund?”), and 
Bhairavi (e.g. xLv.30cd-31). The latter name could create confusion, for Aghori can also be called 
“Bhairavi.” In practice, this results however in little confusion, for the Seven Mothers rarely find men- 
tion separately in this text, and usually appear in sequence. As the eighth of the Mothers, Aghort is 
also referred to as Para or Parama (in e.g. x.210—14, XxxVI.33a), and Yogesi, Yogesvari, or YogeSvareSvari 
(cf. xLv.32b, and below). Cf. Lv1.1: 


ya sa Saktih purakhyata vidyavastha mahesvari | 

aghoriti para devi siva yogesvaresvart || 1 || 

1a Saktih ] corr; Sakti A purakhyata ] em.; parakhyata A 1b maheSvari | em.; mahesvari A 

“O Maheésvari, that Sakti described earlier as having the condition of the [navaksara] vidya 
is called Aghort, Para, Siva, and Yogesvaresvari, O goddess.” 
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17 With the syllable HA is present the Supreme Sakti,37 from whom these emerge.3® 


I have taught you the Mothers in the yaga honored by Ucchusma [Bhairava].39 


18 And she, the very one I had taught,4° completes the Mother goddesses. (3) All 


this is taught of her (?),4* having learnt which one does not lament.4* 


Thus ends chapter two, the “Extraction of Mantras,” 
of the Great Bhairava Root Tantra, the Tantra of Twelve-thousand, 


the Picumata, the Method of Nine Syllables. 


37 I.e. Aghori herself. That HA is the bija of the supreme goddess finds support in x1.79cd-80ab: 


hansakhyah paramo devah sasthasvaraviyojitah || 79 || 

dvittyasvarasamyuktah para saktih prakirtitah | 

79a °khyah ] em.;°khye A _79b °svara° |] °Svara° A 80a °svara® ] °Svara® A 

“The hamsa [wa], disconnected from the sixth vowel [i], is the Supreme God. The Supreme 
Sakti is taught to be [the hamsa] conjoined with the second vowel [4].” 


The expression sasthasvaraviyojitah refers to the fact that conjunction with the sixth vowel is the default 
form of the god, as the smarana-mantra, HUM. See chapter 5, section 4 in part 1. The Mother goddess-bija 
sequence here taught is hence AM E A AI1SVA HA. This rather loosely maps to the vowels of the vidya: 
in the vidya, there is present no short-a nor long-7. Note that the bija-mantra of Candika overlaps with 
that of Bhimavaktra (svA), and Aghori’s with Mahabala’s (HA). 

38 What A transmits as etayasya seems impossible to interpret. Most probably, this is corrupt for eta 
yasya, i.e. etah yasyah, with the ablative. 

39 Cf. Lu.14ab, sad yoginyo mayakhyata yage cocchusmapiyjite. It could be that in these cases, yaga means 
“pantheon” rather than “rite.” But the expression seems very close to that of 14d, tantre ucchusmasam- 
bhave, which comes down to meaning Ucchusma[bhairava]tantre. Similarly, yage ucchusmapijite probably 
amounts to “the ritual worship of Ucchusmabhairava.” 

4° This probably refers to the discussion of the Supreme Sakti in the latter portion of BraYa 1. 

4" It seems that tasyedam in 18c must be non-standard sandhi of tasyah idam. It is unclear how one 
could interpret a masculine tasya, for ya sa [Saktih] seems the only plausible referent. Nonetheless, 
uncertainty remains, for the meaning is not entirely clear; perhaps the sense is that one who masters 
the vidya-mantra of Aghori suffers no longer. 

#” 18d, yam jfiatva navasidati, has a degree of similarity probably not coincidental to the fourth pada 
of a verse attributed to Bhartrhari: 


dlasyam hi manusyanam Sartrastho maharipuh | 
nasty udyamasamo bandhuh krtva yam navasidati || 


“Laziness is truly a great enemy of human beings, residing within. There is no friend like 
endeavor, engaging in which, one suffers not.” 


This occurs as Satakatrayam 1.61, or verse 216 in D. D. Kosambi’s critical edition of the Epigrams. 


LV 


THE CHAPTER ON SECRET SIGNS [I] 
(VERSES 99-156) 


The Goddess spoke: 


gg-100 O god, what are the secret signs (chomma)* of the [goddess] clans and sadhaka 
like, such that one may specifically recognize a brother or sister; such that one 
carrying out the observances (caryd) recognizes yoginis;* and for the mutual con- 
versation of heroes who follow the same tantra?3 Tell me, O Mahadeva, with 


explanation. 
Bhairava spoke: 


1o1 Listen, O goddess; I shall teach the characteristics of chommias, by which a brother 


‘The spellings cchomma, cchoma, cchomaka, and cchommaka are all attested in A. I have chosen to 
normalize these to chomma and chommaka in the text, and I use the form chomma in discussion. However, 
as -omm- forms a “double-heavy” syllable alien to Middle Indic, this should probably be understood 
as chomma, with a light/short medial vowel. Cf. Prakrit chaiima, which R. Pischel argues derives from 
the Sanskrit chadman. A Grammar of the Prakrit Languages, translated by Subhadra Jha, §277 (cf. §139). 
The word samjfia (“designation”) is used as its synonym in BraYa xxi (14a, 15a), and sanketa as well 
(Lv.154b). 

? Emending yogini to yoginth, 100ab appears to express what in better Sanskrit might be caryayuktair 
yatha jiieya yoginyah sadhakaih prabho. Perhaps the simplest way to interpret the syntax is considering 
jiiasyanti passive, metri causa, and yoginth nominative plural; the latter usage finds attestation in Sid- 
dhayogesvarimata 22.5a and 22.20c. Alternatively, one could consider this a case of mixed active and 
passive constructions: jfasyanti yoginih, an active plural verb with its object in the accusative plural, 
presupposes an active plural subject, caryayuktah. Yet we have rather the subject genitive of the passive 
construction, caryayuktasya. 

3In place of the mss’ °samasrayam, I have conjectured an irregular masculine genitive plural 
°samasrayam (for °samasrayanam), agreeing with viranam. Should this prove incorrect, ekatantrasama- 
Srayam would presumably be adverbial, but perhaps have a similar sense—possibly “[communication 
between heroes,] with recourse to a single Tantra.” 
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or sister is recognized, O Mahesvari. + 


102 Having recognized a yogini, himself propelled by the will of Siva, the mantra- 
bearing sadhaka should then give a verbal message characterized by mudra [nam- 


es].> 


103 “potanga” [conveys] salutations, [and] “pratipotanga” return salutations, for yo- 


ginis. But for heroes, “narisa” [conveys] salutations; by the word pratinarisa, one 


states return salutations.°® 


1” 


104 By showing one finger, “welcome;” by two, “most welcome!” One makes the 


“peace” (ksema) mudra by enclosing the thumb. 


105 She who shows her head (3) seeks tidings (?).”7 Gazing in that direction, one 


should give the mudra (;) that comes from [that] place, which is taught to be, 


undoubtedly, when one touches the foot with a finger (?).° 


4 Laghusamvaratantra 22.1cd is almost identical to 101cd, except that visesatah occurs in the place of 
mahesvari: yena vijfiayate bhrata bhagint va visesatah. Cf. also BraYa Lxxiu1.2ab, Siddhayogesvarimata 29.21, 
Laghusamvaratantra 20.1, Abhidhanottaratantra 42.1, Hevajratantra i.vii.1, and Samvarodayatantra 9.1. 

5 mantrin and sadhaka are both normally used as substantives, but in this case the former appears 
adjectival, or else redundant. 

° The syntax of 103 is unclear; I have tentatively construed fu in 103c as being bhinnakrama, as 
though it followed viranam. The sense is perhaps that in encounters with yoginis, the salutation pota- 
nga/pratipotanga is used, while narisa/pratipotanga is used for encounters between male practitioners. 
Parallels for this problematic verse, and the next, are provided in chapter 4, n. 92, in part 1 of this 
thesis. The term ndarisa, presumably a mudra, appears to occur in the BraYa only in this passage, and 
I am unaware of its attestation elsewhere. It might be possible that this is a corruption of naraca, the 
“jron arrow” mudra found extensively in Saiva sources, including the BraYa (cf., e.g., XLIV.22a). Here, 
however, a mudra associated with expelling obstacles (vighnoccatana) would seem out of context. 

7 The accusative siram reflects thematization of siras as an a-stem. Having two nominatives in dif- 
fering genders and a passive verb, it is difficult to interpret 105b as transmitted in the Mss: vartta sa tu 
mahtyate. One might however conjecture samthate, and avoid also the shift in pronoun gender, reading 
vartam sa tu samihate: “She [who shows her head] seeks tidings.” Just conceivably, one could consider 
the conjecture vartam srotum samthate, which would provide for an infinitive + samthate, as in 111b. On 
tidings as part of the chomma exchange, cf. BraYa Lxx111.20; there too, “tidings” seems to refer to the 
goings-on of lands in various directions. 

8 105cdef is difficult to interpret with certainty. A probably reads desagamanuya, perhaps to be 
emended to desagama tu ya. If desagama is the name of a particular mudra, it appears otherwise unat- 
tested. I have instead conjectured this to mean “[the mudra] coming from [that] place.” Other possi- 
bilities include desagamanuja and desanuga tu ya, which could be interpreted along similar lines. I have 
interpreted 105ef as defining the mudra, emending kathitas to kathita, agreeing with ya mudra. I have also 
followed B in reading samsprset for A’s sa sprset. The string kathit[a/as/am] tu na samsayah and similar 
expressions occur multiple times in the BraYa@ in defining a practice or mantra. Alternatively, one could 
interpret 105ef as a separate chommda made by the sadhaka, reading sa sprset: perhaps, “He should touch 
the foot with a finger; she is spoken to, undoubtedly.” This seems to disturb the pattern of chomma and 
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106 She who would show [her] forehead would indicate, “where are you going?”? 
Having looked at the sun, one should touch the face; [by this] would be pro- 


claimed, “as [you] like.” 


1o7 She who shows [her] topknot [indicates], “where were you born?”, O pious 
woman.'® Having reflected on Siva as liriga, one touches the vagina, [and in- 


dicates,] “made of Siva.”* 


108 She who shows [her] face [indicates], “Of what sort is your clan (gotra), O 
sadhaka?’”** Having meditated on the Goddess, one who would touch the left 
arm with the left hand [indicates], (¢) “The Left-handed Way (vamacara) [is my 


practice?]; [my clan] is Saktis that arise from Vardhamana (?).”*3 


1o9 She who shows her teeth [communicates], “where did you dwell before?” Med- 
itating on Siva, he touches the belly, my dear, [indicating,] “[all] this has come 


from the womb of maya; it secondly has shelter in Siva.’””4 


110 She who points to her ear would indicate, “what have you learned (kim Srutam)?” 


counter-chomma, however. 
9 The -m- in 106b functions as a hiatus-breaker. It is also possible that tu m ddiset is a corruption for 
tu sadiset, given the frequent confusion between m and s. 

* As transmitted, sitrosi in 107b is corrupt. I have adopted the emendation sito ‘si, proposed by 
Isaacson, which appears plausible contextually and paleographically. If this is correct, one might also 
conjecture sivatmajam (“born of Siva”) for sivatmakam. 

™ Tt is not entirely clear who the subject of the action of 107cd is, though the sadhaka would be 
expected. The two gerunds of 107cd presumably depend on an unstated adiset. 

Tt appears probable that giri in 108b is an irregular, vocative for gire, reflecting conflation of the 
masculine and neuter i-stem declensions. This surely means “sdadhaka,” for which giri is attested as a 
verbal code (chomma) in Svacchandatantra 15.2c (sadhakas tu girir jfieyah). 

3 In the system of the BraYa, vardhamana is a name for the ninth of the Nine Yagas or pantheons, pri- 
mary configurations of the mantra-deities explicated in chapter x111 and mentioned throughout the next. 
Presumably saktayah refers hence to the goddesses of this mandala—the sadhaka’s divine kinswomen. 
There is perhaps a chance that Vardhamdna is instead a place name; in this case, Saktayah might rather 
have the sense of “[pithaja] yoginis.” Vardhamant is mentioned in a list of pithas in Kubjikamata 25.112, 
while vardhamana is one of the seven kula mountains in Svacchandatantra 10.218 (=Tantrasadbhava 10.240). 
Cf. Vardhaman (anglicized as Burdwan) in modern West Bengal. 

“4 idam has been interpreted as idam sarvam; but it could conceivably refer to the person of the sadhaka, 
neuter for masculine. The emendation mayodara appears secure. This expression occurs in e.g. BraYa 
XXXVII.23 and Lxxx.101, and Tantrasadbhava 1.55. The conjecture sprsate m udaram for sprsate sodaram (=sa 
udaram) seems required, as one expects the sadhaka to be the subject. Similarity between s and m in 
A make this paleographically plausible, especially given the potential confusion arising from a hiatus- 
breaker. With this, the structure would parallel 107cd and 108cd: the sadhaka meditating on a divine 
form and then touching a body part. 
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Looking at the sky, he should extend the fingers and show his hand, [indicating] 


“the confluence of the Five Streams” (3) with ... hand (?).* 


111 She who shows the tongue wishes to taste [something]. Having meditated on 


the mrtyufijaya [mantra],’° one should show the water-pot [mudra].17 


112 She who shows [her] throat [indicates], “you are very dear, O great one." (2) 
Meditating on the Supreme Form in oneself (?),*9 [he indicates,] “you are ex- 


tremely dear to me.”*° 


113, And she who points to her shoulder would indicate, “Where is your own place?” 


Having ascertained the place of [his] own kin, (3) he would look [in that] direction 


5 “Five streams” (paficasrotas) probably refers to the scriptural canon of Tantric Saivism. (While the 
notion of a five-fold canon is normative in latter Saivism, note however that the BraYa’s own model 
posits three primary streams, extended also to ten; see chapter 5, section 4.) One apparently commu- 
nicates knowledge of the fivefold canon by holding up five fingers. The syntax is not entirely clear 
though, nor is the first element of the compound Satapanina or chatapanina. If corrupt, one possibility 
that comes to mind is natapanina, i.e. “with the hand lowered.” The cluster ccha would be difficult to 
account for as a corruption of n na, however. Other possibilities include channapanina, “with the hand 
hidden,” or else chatrapanina, “with the hand [held up like] an umbrella.” 

‘6 Note that smaritva in 111¢, which in classical Sanskrit would be smrtva, reflects gerund formation 
based on the present stem. The BraYa’s mrtyufijaya mantra is explicated in chapter xxi. 

7 A procedure for binding the kamandalu or water-pot mudra is taught in Tantrasadbhava 8.20-22, 
which associates it with the mother goddess Brahmant. 

8 The yogini’s chomma appears to depend on an association between the throat (kantha) and affection 
(cf. utkanthate, “longs for”). The form mahatmana, dropping the mss’ visarga, is vocative singular for 
mahatman. This reflects thematization of dtman, with atmana as a new stem. The same vocative occurs 
also in BraYa Lx1v.25b (there too transmitted with a visarga), and the feminine vocative mahatmane occurs 
profusely. We find as well the nominative singular atmanah (e.g. 1.126cd: vyapt hy avyaktaript ca amanasko 
mahatmanah), instrumental singular atmanena (xiv1.45b and Lxx.116d); the genitive singular atmanasya 
(atmanasya parasya va, c.45d and 89d); and the instrumental plural a@tmanaih (xx1.120d). Side by side, 
one finds forms based on the regular stem atman, but with frequent confusion of its strong and weak 
stems. Especially frequent is atmanam for the accusative singular atmanam. Such stem alternation is by 
no means restricted to cases of metrical exigency. 

*9 t12cd poses several problems. The precise referent of param miirtim, “the supreme form,” is un- 
clear. This could possibly refer to the vidyamirti (an extremely common expression in the BraYa@) of 
Kapaliga Bhairava. Its nydsa is assigned to the “crest lotus” (sikha padma) of the subtle body in BraYa rv. 
Would the text read paramirtim, this might refer to the para saktih, Aghoreévari herself (cf. BraYa@ Lv.4ab: 
ya sa Sakti[h] parakhyata vidyavastha mahe[s]vart | aghoriti para dev[i] siva yogesvare[s]vari). Presumably, 
atmane is locative; see the previous note. 

7° Underlying 112b’s corrupt tudyantame is probably tv atyanta me, the meaning of which suits the 
context well. Confusion between the writing of tua and tu might have occasioned this corruption, a 
confusion of which traces are occasionally apparent in A. As the sadhaka does not apparently gesticulate 
in any way, it seems possible that atyanta me priya is a verbal utterance. Although possibly stimulated 
merely by metrical exigency, the genderless atyanta indeed has a vernacular quality; cf. the case of 
126d’s nanya me gati[h]. 
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Q) 


114. She who touches her arm [indicates], “You are my brother,” O pious woman. By 


touching of the left hand, [he] would indicate, [you are my] “sister.” 


115 When she would show the left finger,?* while putting it in the mouth,?? she 


requests the manly hero for the food she likes.*4 


116 (3) He should meditate on the Ninefold [and] furnish in [her] mouth a relish 
(rasa) of the five elements, connected with all aims, consisting of many varieties 


(?).29 Having eaten and become satisfied, she turns around leftward. 


117. She who touches her heart [would indicate,] “...... Great Observance.”?° Having 
meditated upon the thirteen-limbed form of Siva,27 one should touch [his] own 


linga. 


*t This chomma seems to depend upon ¢lesa between amsa, “shoulder,” and améa, “portion.” An 
initiate, as well as yogini, belongs to the clan of a particular Mother goddess, and partakes of a portion 
(améa) of that goddess. See chapter 2, section 1, in part 1 of the present thesis. In this chomma, if 
the emendation of sa to sa is correct, the yogini gazes at her shoulder, and the sadhaka responds by 
determining the direction of his clan, based upon the deity mandala, and looking in that direction. 

Incidentally, the slesa between amsa and amsa contributes to the impression that in the spoken lan- 
guage of the author(s), there was no distinction between sa and sa. The weight of manuscript evidence 
certainly points in this direction, with constant but inconsistent confusion of the two. 

72 Perhaps vamanguli is a collective singular; it is also conceivable that the original reading was vama- 
ngulin. 

73 The mss transmit the masculine present participle praksipyan (for praksipyams?) in 115b, although 
the subject should be sa [yogini]. I have tentatively interpreted this thus. Emending to the absolutive 
praksipya would yield better grammar, but would violate the meter (creating the syncopated sequence 
aaa ). The nasalization might have been added precisely to avoid this. 

4 It seems the “food” requested would be vamamrta, “the left-handed nectar,” especially male fluids; 
note the yogini’s cue using the left hand. It seems preferable to break up the compound bhojanasvestam, 
but it is possible that this is loose Sanskrit equivalent to bhojanam svestam. 

75 The text and interpretation of this verse are problematic, and what I have proposed is conjectural. 
I have understood 116abcd as conveying two actions: the “hero” should provide (tena yuktam, “by him 
is furnished”) the yogini his “rasa” (in response to 115cd) and meditate upon the “Ninefold.” The latter 
might refer to the nine-syllable vidya, or perhaps even the nine Saktis. Another possibility is that the 
rasa itself is to be envisioned/meditated upon as consisting of the Nine (Saktis?). 

6 Tt is difficult to reconstruct 117b, hannameta mahavratam in A and B, the message the yogini con- 
veys by touching her heart. Conceivably, one might consider the text of BraYa Lxxx.247d, cirnam etan 
mahavratam (“this Great Observance has been performed”). It is unclear what relationship this would 
have with the sd@dhaka’s return-chomma. 

27 Tt is not evident what form of Siva is in question. In the kalpa of Mahakala, BraYa uiv, there 
are mentioned trlayJodasanga matrs and rudras. tryodasa appears to be a metrically shortened form of 
trayodasa, “thirteen.” Cf. trodasanga° in L1v.168b, probably a corruption for the same. Note also the 
non-application of vowel-sandhi across the pada break of 117cd. It is evident that in the language of this 
text, a hiatus-breaker across pada boundaries is optional. 
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118 When [she] gazes at or touches [her] left breast, my dear, the sadhaka opens his 


mouth, [by which] is stated, “I am your son.’”28 


119 She who touches her belly [would indicate], “you must be protected,” O pious 
woman. One should do obeisance using the “crane” [mantra],79 by way of self- 
protection.3° 


120 She who touches her navel would indicate, “O great hero, [you will have] the 


731 


highest melapa in the Middle Country, with all seventeen Clans. 


121 While she touches her hip, she undoubtedly informs [him] of melaka with the 


clan of the direction she would gaze in.?” 


122 She who touches her private parts [indicates], “O son, you’ve achieved self- 
mastery.”33 Having mentally contemplated his own pantheon (ydga),3+ [he in- 


dicates,] “[Only] by your grace could [this] be accomplished.” 


123 She who touches her thigh would indicate,?> “I am weary.” Meditating on the 


Churning Stick, he should employ [it] on her body. She is well-rested through its 


8 The syntax of 118cd is poor: the nominative subject sadhakah must apparently be understood as 
agent of the past passive participle prabhasitam, or else yena or the like should be supplied. I interpret 
the sense of 118cd as though it were, in better Sanskrit, prasarya sadhako vaktram putro ‘ham iti cadiset. 

79 The syllabic content of the sarasa (“crane”) mantra is unclear, though the mantra finds multiple 
applications in the BraYa. Lxxv1.85 mentions this alongside the krofica (“heron”) seed-mantra (on which 
see the annotation on 124 below). 

3° The meaning A and B’s atmalaksanam would carry is uncertain. I have hence conjectured atmaraksa- 
nam, in the sense of atmaraksa (“[rite of] self-protection”), normally performed with six astra (“weapon”) 
mantras taught at the end of BraYa x1. One might also consider atmaraksane; cf. Lxxxv.74d, lingasyatmana 
raksane (= lingasyatmanas ca raksane). 

3'In 120d, pi occurs for api, reflecting optional, often metri causa use of Middle Indic forms. This 
particular particle is common enough in the BraYd; c.f., e.g., xxxi1.356d (diksito bhairavena pi). The 
yogini’s chomma seems to depend on association between the navel as “middle,” and the “middle 
country” (madhyadesa). 

3* The directional clan associations are presumably based upon a deity mandala, the kulasaptadaésa- 
cakra. Both disam and disam would be acceptable emendations of A’s disis; the former has been adopted, 
since corruption from a to i seems more probable. 

33 The syntax and sense of 122ab are not completely clear. In similar verses of this section, the correl- 
ative sa is usually omitted when the verb is absent; but here we have both the relative and correlative 
pronouns, with ellision of the verb. 

34 Note that cintya = cintayitua. The language of the BraYa allows for considerable flexibility in 
gerund formation, including use of the suffix ya in the absence of a prefix (cf. Térsz6k, “Doctrine of 
Magic Female Spirits,” xliv—v). 

35 The emendation of aru to iirum is not certain; though loss of anusvara would be trivial enough, the 
word might here be treated as neuter rather than masculine. 
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application, by the thumping of the Lord of the Churner (Manthaniga).3° 


124 She who touches her knee (3) would possess kriyaksiina (?).3”7. Having then ut- 
tered the “heron” seed-mantra,3® one should touch his rosary. After a hundred- 
thousand repetitions of the mantra, (;) [it] should be released, [and] he should 
employ kriyaksiina (?).39 

125 She who touches her upper thigh offers endearments. One should then release a 


fist, while opening the left hand.*° 


126 She who touches her foot would indicate,** (3) “[you will] fall from [your] posi- 
tion” (?).47 He, being wise, should not then remain in that place. Having uttered 


oM, [he indicates,] “I must go; I have no other recourse.”43 


36 This verse is somewhat obscure. BraYa xiv is devoted to the “churning” or “churning stick” 
(manthana) rite of Manthanabhairava or Manthanisa, “Lord of the Churner,” who is named here in 123d. 
In xiv, the Sakti is visualized as a ritual vessel (sthali), and Manthanabhairava as the churning stick 
used therein (manthanabhairavam devam Suddhasphatikanirmalam | sahasrabhujaparyantam cinten manthana- 
riipinam, xLV.49). This appears relevant here, as 123d links the use of a “churning stick” to the deity 
himself. As it seems clear that the manthaina is employed (ni,/yuj) on the body of the yogini, I have 
emended tasya to the feminine in 123b. Though elliptical, the allusion to churning appears sexual. 

37 See below. 

38 The kroficabija is mentioned several times in the BraYa, but its syllabic content is not apparent. 
Given the uniformity of its orthography in A, this Middle-Indicized spelling has been retained in 
favor of kraufica. Note that tatoccarya reflects double application of sandhi, viz. tatah uccarya — tata 
uccarya — tatoccarya. Cf. Térzsdk, “Doctrine of Magic Femal Spirits,” xxxi-ii. 

39 A’s kriyakstinan and kriyaksiina in 124b are 124f are problematic. In 138e, there occurs aksiina as 
well, a non-classical word unattested in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit; Edgerton interprets this as meaning 
“not faulty.” Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, vol. 2, p. 3, 200-1 (the latter for ksiina). Cf. Prakrit akkhiina 
(Paiasaddamahannava, 15). However, aksiina is evidentally a noun in BraYa@ Lv.138e, and also in 124f— 
assuming, inspite of A reading kryaksiind, that it is the object of yojayet. Most probably, kriyaksiina 
should be understood as kriya+aksiina; if an adjective of the yogini in 124b, this should be emended 
to kriyaksiinad, while 124f should read kriyaksinam. However, the meaning remains uncertain. The 
context of 138 suggests the possibility that aksiina refers to non-verbal codes performed in silence—the 
language of signs elaborated after that verse. This would have little connection to attested Middle-Indic 
meanings of aksiina, however. Note that 124cde is suggestive of expiation: perhaps “having uttered the 
heron-mantra, he should touch his rosary; after a lakh of repetitions, he is freed [from ritual fault?].” 

4° Though not made explicit, perhaps the sadhaka first casts his left fist, then opens it, or perhaps casts 
his right fist while opening the left. It is not clear what this exchange signifies. 

41In 126b, it seems probable that tuméadiset (A) should be emended to tu sadiset; cf., e.g., 123b. 
However, it is possible that this should be interpreted as tu -m- adiset, with a hiatus-breaking -m-. 
Precisely the same dilemma is posed by Lxx111.27b. 

# It is difficult to derive an appropriate meaning from the mss’ padabhraméa in 126b. It seems pada 
might be a corruption of pada, influenced by pada in 126a. As a negative prognostication, padabhraméa 
yields appropriate sense. 

43 The Mss read nanya me gati for nanya me gatih (unmetrical). This suggests not mere gender fluidity, 
but its elision, an impression (perhaps coincidentally) reinforced by the absence of a visarga after gati in 
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127 She who touches her toenails and goes, looking away, tells the sadhaka [he will 
obtain] the state of a Sky-traveller before long.44 Henceforth, he should always 


have [self-]control. 


128 She who lifts up the sole of her foot and shows it tells the hero,“before long, [you 


shall have] the power of entering the underworlds.”4 


129 [If she] would release her fist into the air, and shake her own body, then (3) [she 


indicates] melaka with beings dwelling in the heavens .. . (?).4° 


130 And she who gazes upwards, and afterwards proceeds to look in the directions, 


would tell [him], “after half the night, [there shall be] melaka with the Four.”4” 


131 She who puts her hands on her hips and laughs repeatedly (3) would indicate 
“lyou will have] melaka with the Group of Six after two and a half watches of the 


night” (?).48 


132 When [she] puts her hands on the tip of the nose and moves her head around, 


she in that way relates “melaka with the Nine in a large forest.”49 


the mss. Cf. 112d, which also involves a spoken utterance. 

“4 khecaratvacirenaiva = khecaratvam acirenaiva, with elision of the case ending m, metri causa. The 
grammatically correct khecaratacirenaiva would be unmetrical. Note also the treatment of the root \/ kath 
as if it were of the sixth gana, viz. kathate for kathayati; cf. kathet in 131d (by conjecture). 

45 Although the mss’ patalasiddhi virasya, with elision of the visarga, creates a standard (pathya) sloka 
foot and is therefore plausible, the grammatically correct patalasiddhir virasya has an acceptable metrical 
variant (vipula); cf. 127a below. 

46 129cd appears corrupt as reads A (sarvavasinam). One possibility is to emend this to svargavasinam 
(=svargavasininam, metri causa). Isaacson points out the possibility of reading sarvarasinam (personal 
communication); this indeed seems plausible given passages in the BraYa connecting heavenly bodies 
with the goddesses/saktis. The contrast in sense with 128, promise of entry into the underworlds, and 
the yogint’s act of striking at the sky, could support either conjecture. More difficult to restore precisely 
is 129d; the sense is probably something to the effect of melakam adiset. 

47 The “four” in question would comprise the Four Devis of the primary mandala, Rakta et al. Note 
use of the masculine caturnam for the feminine. 

48 131d is garbled in the ms. A reads dya(dva/ddha)yamedimekathe, underlying which I conjecture to 
be dvyardhayame ‘ti sa kathet. The basic sense and structure of 131cd would in this case be parallel to 
130d ([sa] kathayec ardharatratah). dvyardhayam(e) seems paleographically plausible, and dvyardha occurs 
for two-and-a-half repeatedly in the BraYa. The optative kathet is moreover attested (cf. Lxxi1.28b). Far 
less secure is the conjecture for syllables 4-6, [yamJe ‘ti sa for yamedime(/se). This would reflect double 
application of sandhi: yame iti > ydama iti > yameti. Cf. tatoccarya in 124a above. Closer to A’s dime might 
be dine; perhaps, “[melaka with the six] in the day, in the middle of the third watch”—an unlikely time 
for melaka, perhaps. The goddesses in question are the Six Yoginis of the mandala, Krostuki et al. 

49 The “nine” in question would comprise the Four Devis and Four Ditis, plus Aghori herself. 
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133. She who would look down and begin to draw on the ground [indicates], “[you 
will have] melaka with female beings of the underworlds, in a temple of the Moth- 


ny 


ers. 


134 She who gazes at her own tongue, and afterwards trembles, tells of melaka with 


female beings dwelling in the waters. 


135 She who shakes her hands from feet to head would indicate melaka [with the 


goddesses] at the reality level she abides in, the Siva-tattva, etc.5° 


136 He, (3) a master of mudras, should thus devotedly worship Manthanabhairava 


(?), and then wander about in the way explained by the Tantra.>* 


137 [Saying,] “Be there homage to the deities of the directions!,” and offering argha 
with the highest devotion to the perfected ones of yore, and to Vinayaka,°? melaka 
then takes place—which, O great goddess, bestows all things salutary, and makes 


one equal to the [yoginis].>> 


5° It is difficult to make sense of the mss’ krtva hastaprakampane. Two conjectures appear plausible: 
hastaprakampanam, which has been adopted, and hastam prakampate. Both would supply an object for 
krtva, and the latter a completive verb, creating a structure similar to those of most passages in this 
section. Cf., e.g., hastau krtva in 131 and 132, and prakampate in 134b. One might expect the yogini to in- 
dicate a point along her vertical axis that corresponds to one of the reality levels, prognosticating melaka 
with yoginis of that tattva. Similar is the principle involved in the chomma section of Svacchandatantra 15, 
from verse 24, in which the yogini indicates points along her body corresponding to the reality levels 
of the universe—bestowing corresponding siddhis, according to the commentator Ksemaraja (ad 2gab). 

51 The text and syntax of 136 have a degree of uncertainty. A has the unmetrical reading so ‘pi 
mudrapatipijyam for 136a. In order to yield a plausible syntax, I suggest emending pijyam to the 
gerund, piijya, for piijayitva. This form is well attested in the BraYa; cf. evam piijya yathanyayam virasaktim 
tu vinyaset (x11, f. 259r). One must also emend to either the nominative mudrapatih (following B) or the 
accusative mudrapatim. In other words, mudrapati could modify either the subject (sadhaka), or object, 
Manthanabhairava, or else be a substantive, the second object of piijya. The syntax, with tatha, might 
point to the latter: “He should worship the Master of Mudras, and likewise (tatha) Manthanabhairava.” 
This seems unlikely, though, as mudrapati does not seem to be a common epithet of any deity. The ex- 
pression does occur as an epithet of the practitioner in Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha 1.170.278, and I have 
adopted this interpretation. An alternative syntax for 136ab would be to interpret it as a nominative 
sentence: so ‘pi mudrapatih pijyah tatha [=yatha?] manthanabhairavah. Speaking against this possibility is 
that bhaktya would have to modify paryatanam kuryad, rather than piljya, which seems unlikely. 

5* 137abc appears to stipulate in abbreviated form worship of one’s lineage or gurupankti. Worship 
of the gurupankti is mentioned in BraYa@ Lx11.51-53, involving honoring Vinayaka, the pirvasiddhas, the 
directional goddesses (digdevis), “the gurus, beginning with Siva” (Sivadiguravah), and one’s own guru. 
Cf. Tantraloka 16.10. Note that 137a has a correct variant metrical pattern (vipula). 

53 It is unclear what the mss’ tatsamanyo in 137e would modify. I have emended this to the accusative 
tatsamanyam, understanding it as an instrumental bahuvrihi modifying melapakam, viz. “by which one 
[becomes] equal to the [clan yoginis].” Cf. BraYa tvu1.3cd: vratafi ca yogisamanyam caryamelakadayakam 
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138 I shall teach what the aksiina (?) should be for the sadhaka when he remains in 


silence.>+ Listen, O highly fortunate one, with single-minded attention.°> 


139 With the index finger on the tip of the thumb, this is called the “flower” mudra.5° 


He solicits ointment by movement of the thumb to the base digit.” 


140 When he has hands raised, moving with agitation, this is the “incense” mudra, 
O beautiful woman.>* By downward movement of the fingers, one indicates the 


argha offering.°? 


(“an observance by which there is equality to the Yogi[ni]s (?), which bestows the [clan] conduct and 
melaka”). 

54 The problematic word aksiina (or perhaps ksiina) occurs above in 124. Here, it appears to be the 
object of sampravaksyami, as though it is the subject matter taught in the remainder of this chapter. 
The section beginning here teaches chommas by which the sadhaka silently signals his desire for various 
objectives. These largely pertain to the material culture of the Yogini cult: elements of worship, and 
substances of the class referred to as siddhadravyas, “magically empowered substances” (cf. Tantrasad- 
bhava 9.80). In the following section of BraYa, such substances are solicited through mudras, many 
of which are homonymous with what is sought. We unfortunately learn little here concerning the 
context for such solicitation. One possibility is that the sadhaka, having obtained melaka with yoginis, 
solicits various empowered cult articles through the application of chommas. This idealized conception 
does not exclude, however, the likelihood that such mudras served for ritual communication between 
practitioners. It also might be worth mentioning that some of the “substances” sought are themselves 
siddhis: that is, there are eye-ointments (afijanas) one might manufacture for ritual use, as well as magical 
afijana, swords, and so forth one supposedly obtains divinely as a fruit of ritual. Such is the intention 
of expressions such as afijanasiddhi, khadgasiddhi, and so forth; see for example the entry on “khadga” in 
Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. Il, 163. 

55 Concerning 138d, see the annotation on 1.15. 

56 In 139a, the instrumental tarjanya seems likely, but not certain. Perhaps the tips of the thumb and 
index finger meet, as though holding the stalk of a flower. One could also consider tarjanyangusthakagre 
(“in the case of/when the tip of the thumb is on the index finger?”). Note that the description of 
puspamudra in the Sarvadurgatiparisodhanatantra differs: according to this source, one cups the hands in 
afijali and releases them downwards (afijaler irdhvaksepad dhiipamudra | tasya evadhahksepat puspamudra | 
). According to this source, the “incense” mudra involves the opposite, with the cupped hands released 
upwards. In this too the BraYa differs; note dhijpamudra as described in 140. 

57 The action described by milaparvabhramangusthe is not clear: does the tip of the thumb slide to the 
base of the index finger? It is uncertain whether 139cd consists of an inflection of the puspamudra, or 
rather an independent action. Similar is the case of 140cd. 

58 See above on dhilpamudra. As provided in the mss, the syntax of 140ab seems unsatisfactory: 
uttanahasta sollola dhiipamudrasusobhane. Minimally, one must emend to the nominative °hastah sol- 
lolo, presumably modifying the practitioner; this incidentally results in a correct variant metrical foot 
(vipula). Syntactically, one might prefer the locative absolute uttanahaste sollole, with its vipula possibly 
contributing to the corruption. This reading has been tentatively conjectured. A more paleographically 
plausible emendation might be uttanahastam ullolam. 

59In 140d, arigulinargham has been emended to angulin argham, the accusative plural as object of 
°pracdlena in 140c. However, it might be worth considering the possibility that angulinargham is a 
contraction for argulinam argham, metri causa. In this verse, note also the non-application of sandhi 
across the pada boundary of 140cd, which appears more as the norm than the exception. On argha, 
see the entry for arghya in Tantrikabhidhanakosa vol. 1, p. 140-41; however, in the BraY@, the constituent 
substance would be rather more “non-dual” than this suggests. 
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141 Having the fist [like] a pitcher, one should understand “water;”© fingers up- 


61 


wards, “incense coals.”°* By one’s gaze roving, understand “immersion.” (3) A 


rolling tongue [indicates] “anointing/unguent” (?).° 


142 (3) [There is indication] of kindling sticks the length of a hand (?) by bringing 
the knees and elbows together.°3 [When] the hand is raised, facing down, one 


should understand “food offering (naivedya).” 


143 The fist facing downwards, with the little finger extended,*4 [indicates] “weap- 
8 8 1 
on.”°5 One indicates entreaty for a sword by making a fist and then gazing at the 


sky. 66 


144-145ab With the index finger (3) [as though] bestowing favor on animals (?), the 


garbha-grass mudra is taught.” The “doe” [mudra] is for sesame seeds,°* the “sow” 


eo vindyat appears from context to be an optative from vid in the sense of “to know,” although the 
form technically belongs to vid conjugated in the third class (“to find, meet with”). Cf. BraYa Lxxxvit.ga 
(adityam tu rajam vindyat), and 10d as well. 

Tt seems 141ab should teach two separate chommds, but the syntax and sense are elliptical. In 
141a, jalam should be the object of vindyad, which suggests interpreting kumbhamusti as nominative, 
i.e. kumbhamustir. The sense of 141b, dhtipangarorddhagamgult in A, seems to be, “the fingers pointing 
upwards indicates ‘charcoal for [burning] incense’.” The precise text and syntax are less clear, however. 
There appear to be two feminines—dhapangara and urdhvagangult—in apposition, or else a compound, 
yet both possibilities seem implausible. Perhaps °argul7 should be understood as angulih, accusative for 
nominative, with dhiipangara reflecting loss of case-ending or double-sandhi, metri causa. 

62 441d appears garbled in the mss: jihvallolopalepane. The probable lexical elements are jihvd, lola 
(or lola, ullola?), and upalepana. Presumably, the latter is the object sought through an action involving 
the tongue, if 141d teaches a chomma separate from that of 141c. Tentatively, one might conjecture jihva 
lolopalepanam (i.e. lola+upalepanam)—as adopted—or, retaining the final -e, jihva lolopalepane (“a rolling 
tongue [is used] in the sense of ‘annointing/unguent’ ”). 

63 In 142a, syllables 4-5 in A are uncertain, though undamaged; B’s °endha is a plausible interpreta- 
tion. The genitive, with no nominative, seems syntactically unusual in this passage. 

64 The first element of 143a, anyasaprakrta, is certainly corrupt. It seems probable that it should 
contain an adjective of mustir. The most plausible emendation which comes to mind is kanyasaprasrta, 
reflecting confusion between initial a and ka, and kr and sr. 

65 The mss read musti adhovaktra, omitting the expected case ending r at the pada boundary of 143ab. 
It is possible that the reading is original, reflecting non-standard sandhi. 

6° Presumably an ablative underlies the mss’ khagaloka in 143c, viz. khagalokat. The nominative 
khagalokah could also be possible. 

°7 There is uncertainty concerning the interpretation of tiryakprasada in 144a. No plausible interpreta- 
tion of prasada seems evident if one understands tiryak in the sense of “crooked”—“by the index finger, 
slightly prasada?” It hence seems preferable to understand tiryak as “animal,” as seems likely in 146d. 
This is not entirely convincing, however. Alternatively, it is perhaps conceivable that in copying, the 
vowel sign was omitted from prasrta, hence prasata, then emended to prasada. It might also be possible 
also that the text originally read prasarya, although this construes less smoothly with the instrumental. 

68 Understand tilam as genitive plural for tilanam. These chommas and the following several convey 
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for barley; but prasrti is for wheat. By extending all the fingers, for bilva fruit and 


lotuses.°9 


145cd-146 ({)...... and the palm extended onto a second;”° by the five fingers facing 
upwards with level tips (?), [one indicates, “an offering] consisting of fruit.”7* (2) 


Fist...... mudra, straight, for an animal offering (?).7* 


147 By uniting the thumbs together, one indicates “fishes.”73 From staring at one’s 


nose, “emission of person” is stated.74 


the sadhaka’s request for materials offered in the fire sacrifice, homa. 

69 Svacchandatantra 2.287 (=Tantrasadbhava 2.135ab) mentions a bandha called mrgi associated with 
homa of sesame seeds (mrgim baddhva tilair homah padmabilvair adhisthitam). According to Ksemaraja, 
commenting on this passage, one binds the mrgi by extending the index and little fingers, with the tips 
of the thumb, middle finger, and ring finger touching (prasrtatarjanikanisthangulir angusthamadhyama- 
namasamdamsatma mrgibandhah). The mss’ prasatt should probably be emended prasrtih; there is ap- 
parently a mudra by this name involving extending the hand with the palm cupped (Apte, Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1118). It is possible that the long 7 ending is original, reflecting a tendency to 
change short -i stems to long -7. As for the “sow” mudra, no description of this is known to me presently. 
By bilva is meant the bilva fruit, for a gesture involving bilva signifies “fruit” as the sacrificial offering in 
the next verse. It would appear that both the fruit and leaves are used in homa: Tantrasadbhava 2.125, as 
well as Bhairavamangala 142cd, mention bilva and bilvapatra as homa offerings. 

7 145cd is problematic. As transmitted, 145c would appear to mean “having fingers extended (srta) 
on the middle of a bilva.” Perhaps the fingers are to be positioned as though grasping this fruit. This 
is difficult to relate to 145d, however. One possibility would be to emend to bilve madhya°, and connect 
this passage with 145ab, understanding 145c and 145d to elaborate upon the cases of bilva and padma, 
the latter being the “second” option (dvitiye). The actions specified are however unclear to me. 

7 No intelligible syntax is evident from A’s reading in 146ab: paficingulam samagra(t/n) tu 
tirddhavaktra phalatmakam; B and C read samagran. It might be possible to interpret this by emend- 
ing to form a compound in the nominative: payicangulasamagras—perhaps “having the tips of the five 
fingers level” and [curled?] “facing upward” (ardhvavaktra[h], 146b). 

7? 146cd presents several problems. Pada c appears corrupt, with no plausible interpretation or 
emendation evident to me presently. It might provide the name of a mudra. The lexical elements 
involved include musti, possibly in the instrumental, and ardha—either ardhat or ardhatma. Were “fish” 
not already indicated in 147, one might conjecture mustyardhan matsamudra tu. mamsamudra might also 
be conceivable, however improbable. Pada d has its own difficulties, reading rijutiryakpraharanet in A. 
It might construe with pada c, but could also constitute a separate chomma. Suitable to the context is 
interpretation of tiryak in the sense of “animal,” and prahdrana in the sense of “an offering,” or perhaps 
“striking” (=prahara?). The emendation praharane seems more probable than B’s praharanat. Also, note 
that although non-application of external vowel sandhi is common, especially across pada boundaries, 
in the case of tu rjus, sandhi is avoided probably because r is treated as ri—and here is written as such 
in most of the Mss. 

73 A’s samghata in 147a is presumably for samhata, “joined together.” Such is the reading of B. 
The orthography samghata is perhaps original; cf., e.g., samghara for samhara in BraYa x1.110cd in A: 
jiianasakti[h] samakhyata raudrasamgharariipint. 

74 lokavisarga in 147c is obscure; perhaps seminal emission? Given that the referents of several 
chommas in this section suggest a sacrificial context, lokavisarga might instead have the sense of “dis- 
patching a person,” i.e. human sacrifice.” 
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148 By appearing to sniff with the nose,7> [one indicates] “spirituous liquors, dark 
ones and so forth.”7° While touching the left ear,77 O goddess, “liquor of jaggery 


and ghee” is declared. 


149 From touching the head, one states, “great spirits made from fruit.”7 Use of the 
oblation-ladle, as though in ritual observance, [indicates,] “ghee and other dairy 


liquors.” 


150 By casting the fist toward the head, there is the “ash” mudra, O fair lady. By 


touching the back, one would indicate “yoga strap,” it is declared.” 


80 and because of 


151 And by touching the buttocks, O goddess, one indicates “seat, 
moving the ring finger, middle finger, and thumb, “rosary.” O sinless one, just by 


touching the girdle (kaksa), (2) “sack” (?) is taught.5* 


152 When the hand [moves] from the head down to the waist,*? [this indicates] “the 


Five Insignia;”*3 (z) a full water pot (?), O goddess,*4 a damaru, and also India 


75 The interpretation of nasaghrayanariipena seems doubtful. It appears probable that aghrayana means 
aghrana; the form occurs also in L.42a. 

76 Tt appears necessary in 148b to emend A’s °dasavat to the nominative plural. What exactly con- 
situtes “dark” (krsna) liquor remains unclear; BraYa refers to this as a specific fluid. Note xcv.7ab: 
nrma[m|sadhiipayukt[a]na[m] arghanam krsnanamikam (namikam apparently genitive plural). This suggests 
it consists of liquid offerings (argha) containing incense [made with?] human flesh. Cf. BraYa xc11.43, 
referring to krsnavamamrtadi. 

77 It seems preferable, although unnecessary, to emend sprsam to the present participle sprsan, viz. 
vamakarnam sprsan. This certainly improves the syntax. This apparently occurred to the editorially- 
inclined scribe of B, who writes sprsamn, perhaps emending after having already copied the anusvara of 
his exemplar. 

78 It is by no means certain whether one should accept B’s Sirah in 149a, where A reads Sira. In the 
BraYa, one finds the thematized stem sira as well as the regular stem Sirah, and A frequently drops a 
visarga before s. 

79 This sentence has a second, redundant predicate: proktam as well as adiset. 

8° Tt is likely that the mss’ sphica is original, reflecting thematization of sphic to form a new base sphica. 
Cf. the instrumental sphicena in BraYa Lxxi11.22b. As above, A’s frequent elision of a visarga before a 
sibilant makes this difficult to ascertain. 

81 The referent of what the mss read as bokanako remains elusive. From the context, it would seem 
to denote a material cult item. Cf. bokkana, “a horse’s nose-bag (which contains his food)” (Apte, The 
Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1172). It could hence conceivably denote some sort of sack. 

82 Tt seems that mirdhna or miidhna—A usually reads the latter—is preferred as the base for classical 
Skt. miirdhan. The declension of this word shows great variety in the BraYa@. 

83 As transmitted by the mss, the syntax of 152cd seems odd: mudrasu paficakam apparently means 
paticamudrah. Perhaps the locative plural has the sense of genitive plural. 

84 As given in the Mss, 152c seems corrupt: bhrtakamandale devi. This has the metrical fault of light 
syllables in positions two and three—and in any case seems unintelligible. A good chance exists that 
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yellow (rocana).5 


153 By the left hand shaking, facing downwards, is taught the “bell” mudra. The vina 


mudra [is when] the hand has the shape of a vind. 


154 Having in the beginning communicated [with] these and other signs revealed 


86 


in the scriptures,’ or else [improvising] as one pleases, afterwards one should 


observe [a vow of] silence.” 


155 Unattached to the company of people, observing silence, intent on meditation, 


devoted by nature to solitude, he achieves siddhi, free from illness. 


156 After understanding the mutually agreed [code of signs to be used], and likewise 
[the code of] verbal communication, a wise person should employ the chommas, 


using speech and mudra.®8 


Thus ends chapter fifty-three,89 the section on chomma. 


the words in question are bhrta (“full”) and kamandalu (“water pot”); 152ef could hence continue a list 
beginning with the Five Insignias in 152c. This suggests emending to bhrtam kamandalum, neuter for 
masculine. Cf. BraYa@ xciu1.34ab: rathakufjarasingham va kalasafi ca kamandalum. 

85 The substance rocand, perhaps to be identified with “India yellow,” finds frequent mention in the 
BraYa, especially as a medium for the drawing of yantras. Apte identifies it as a yellow pigment (ibid., 
1349). That this is a biological product is apparent from the BraYas mention of both gorocana and 
nararocana. 

86 etanyam api in 154a appears to represent etam anyam api. This might reflect formation of a new 
pronominal base eta, although this would be an isolated occurrence in the BraYa. 

871 am grateful to Isaacson for suggesting this as one possible interpretation of 154 (personal com- 
munication, July 2006). 

88 The syntax of 156b has a degree of ambiguity: vakydlapam appears to be a second object of jfatva, 
as the placement of tathaiva ca suggests. 

89 Note that tripaficasatima = tripaficasattama. The formation of ordinal numbers in the language of 
the BraYa follows non-classical lines: those nineteen and higher are regularized such that all end in 
ima. Hence, numerals viméati, Sasthi, saptati, astti, and navati become bases for e.g. vimsatima (twenti- 
eth), ekatrimsatima (thirty-first), catuhsasthima (sixty-fourth; A almost invariably reads sasthi° for sas- 
ti°), ekiinasaptatima (sixty-ninth), asitima (eightieth), and navanavatima (ninety-ninth). On the other 
hand, trimsat, catvariméat, and paficasat become e.g. sattrimsatima (sixty-third), catuscatvarimésatima (forty- 
fourth), and paficapaticasatima (fifty-fifth). The formation of i-stem bases follows the analogy of vimsati, 
etc. Some deviation in formation also occurs: for example, in BraYa xvu, one finds instead catvarimsa 
(fortieth), and paficasama, ekaparicasSamam, satpaficasama (fiftieth, fifty-first and sixty-fifth), etc. With the 
exception of catvarimsa, which might omit the suffix metri causa, all these forms share the suffix ma; cf. 
the ordinal suffix tama in classical Sanskrit. 


LXXHI 


THE CHAPTER ON SECRET SIGNS [IT] 


Bhairava spoke: 


1 Now, I shall next teach the manner of making secret signs (chomma), and the 
conduct of the clan observances (kuldacira), with their appearances, characteristics, 


and actions,‘ 


* This verse presents several ambiguities of syntax and interpretation. Metrical necessity suggests 
that the accusative °karmafi is original, thematized as an a-stem. In 1b, A’s yathd vidhih also seems to be 
original. Cf. Tantrasadbhava 15.162: 


Srnu devi pravaksyami amsakanam yatha vidhih | 
kathayami na sandehas tvatpritya surasundari || 162 || 


However, the common adverb yathavidhi merits consideration as well; B in fact emends thus. Cf., e.g., 
BraYa 1.1ab: athatah sampravaksyami pratimakarma yathavidhi (hypermetrical). In the present verse, an 
adverb does not seem probable, however; chomakanam would have to be an object of sampravaksyami, or 
construe with ripalaksanakarmafi in 1c. The former possibility seems unlikely. Note for instance the ex- 
pected possessive genitives in closely related verses, e.g. Tantrasadbhava 18.4ab (athatah sampravaksyami 
chommakanam tu laksanam) and BraYa@ Lv.101ab (srnu devi pravaksyami chomakanam tu laksanam). The pos- 
sibility that chomakanam construes with ripalaksanakarman is stronger, in which case the verse could 
mean, “Now, I shall next teach the forms, characteristics, and actions of chomméas, according to pre- 
cept (yathavidhi), and the activities/endeavor of/with respect to clan-based post-initiatory conduct 
(kulacaira).” 

Concerning the expression riipalaksanakarmai, ritpalaksana is fairly common in the BraYa. Note for 
instance Lxxxvi1.244cd: ity evam kathitlam] nydsam riipalaksanasamyutam, “thus has been taught mantra 
installation, together with its forms and characteristics.” Note also the parallel in vu.1: 


atah param pravaksyami svadhyanam devatani tu | 
riipalaksanakarmafi ca sadhakanam hitaya vai || 1 || 


The grammar here is opaque. One possibility is that devatani should somehow be understood as gen- 
itive, construing perhaps with both svadhyanam and ripalaksanakarmafi—“Now, I shall next teach the 
deities’ own visualization, and their forms, qualities, and actions, for the the welfare of sadhakas.” An- 
other possibility is that svadhyanam and perhaps even °karmaf be understood, loosely, as adverbs: “I 
shall teach the deities, by way of their visualization, and [by way of?] [their] forms, characteristics, 
and ritual.” Neither possibility seems satisfactory. riipalaksanakarma occurs once elsewhere as well, in 
LXXXII.157—58a, the context and grammatical problems similar. In 1.1b, if we read yatha vidhih, it seems 
likely that riipalaksanakarmafi agrees with kulacaravicestitam as an adjective; this interpretation has been 
tentatively adopted. Regarding the meaning of kulacaravicestitam, note the expressions samaydcaracesta 
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2 the way a hero or a clan-born yogini, divided into those perfected and those not 
perfected,* is recognized, along with assistants to the sadhaka abiding by special 


rituals and observances; listen while I speak this. 


3 ‘na’ is [the syllable for] man; by ‘ni’, woman,‘ ‘bhi’ for cremation ground,> ‘bhrii’ 


(xcu1.38a) and samayacaravicestita (Lxxxv.6d, xcvuI.2b), which appear to mean “endeavor/conduct with 
respect to observance of the Pledges.” As for kulacara, this relatively common expression seems to refer 
to the post-initiatory observances of the sadhaka, as well as the conduct of yoginis; in Lv1.2d, yoginis 
are referred to as svakulacarasamsrayah (em.; °samsraya A), “adhering to the observances of their clans.” 

It appears that 1b, chomakanam yatha vidhih, intimates to the contents of verses 1-40, on the subject of 
chomma, while 1cd refers to the second half of the chapter, on yoginilaksana. However, it is possible that 
chomakanam vidhih are here described as kulacaravicestitam. 

? Although in 2c the mss transmit the masculine singular siddhasiddhavibhagas, one might ex- 
pect this instead to refer to yogint in 2b. Note for instance that a classification of yoginis into 
siddha (“accomplished” or “perfected”) and asiddha (“not perfected”) is attested in Lxx11I.76a below 
(siddhasiddhavibhagas tu). References to siddhayoginis or siddhayogesvaris are common, such as in the text 
title Siddhayogesvartmata. I have hence emended here to the feminine °vibhaga. 

2ab, which states recognition or mutual recognition as a purpose of chommias, has extensive parallels 
in similar contexts. Cf. BraYa@ Lv.gg—100, and my annotation thereon. 

3 The interpretation and perhaps text of 2d are problematic. uttarasadhaka means “assistant to the 
sadhaka,” as pointed out to me by Isaacson (personal communication, May 2005). This term occurs in the 
Uttarasitra (4.34d) and Guhyasiitra (3.10b) of the Nisvasatantra, and seems common in Tantric Buddhist 
sources. It also occurs elsewhere in the BraY4, for instance thrice in chapter sixty-three. However, the 
more common term for an assistant in this text is sakhi, “companion,” most often thematized as sakhaya. 

Although sama cottarasadhakaih is a plausible text, note the occurrence of sammatottarasadhakam in 
38b below; this suggests the possibility that 2d should instead read sammatottarasadhakaih, meaning 
“along with the sadhaka-assistants with whom their is accord/agreement.” Supporting this conjecture 
is the difficulty of interpreting ca in 2d otherwise. It could conceivably be meaningless, added to avoid 
the fault of laghu syllables in the second and third positions. 

4 The possibility seems strong that retroflection in ni- in 3a has been triggered by the -r- in stri, a 
scribal confusion over word division. Cf. 11.151b, where the mss read uttarendatra samsayah for what 
should be uttare natra samsayah. 

It seems that in the present chapter, a number of single-syllable chommas are based upon vague 
phonetic similarity to actual words, even though many of the correspondences are not evident. ‘na’, 
for example, appears to suggest nara, while ni, if this is correct, could relate to nar7 (“woman”), or even 
nitambint, “beautiful woman.” Laghusamvaratantra 24, in prose reconstructed from Bhavabhatta’s Vivrti 
commentary, the Tibetan translation, and Sanskrit parallels, also provides na as the verbal chomma for 
“man” (narah). Bhavabhatta comments, 

na iti naram iti | nasabdah purusavact strilingah | nrsabda iti kecit | 


na’ is [for] nara (‘man’). The word ‘nda’ is of feminine gender and conveys ‘male’. Accord- 


yu 


ing to some, the [underlying] word is ‘nr’. 
Sarnath edition, 128. Cf. Laghusamvaratantra 15.1ab: 

da iti purusah smrtah di iti strtnam tatah | 

““di’ is said to be “man,” ‘di’ is hence for women.” 


In this case, the verbal chommdas da and di probably imply daka and dakini. 

5 The chomma ‘bhi’ suggests bhii/bhiimi, “ground,” probably in the sense of smasanabhiimi, “cre- 
mation ground.” However, in Laghusamvara 15.5c, ‘bhi’ is instead the verbal chomma for melapaka, 
suggesting “ground” in the sense of melapasthana, the place designated for encounters with goddesses. 
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is lama, and ‘ghrit’ raudrika; ‘khi’ would be one born in the clan of Mothers,® ‘kr’ 
for dakint.7 


8 


4 [She] is considered born in the clan of sivas by three a’s.° ‘da’ proclaims her a 


damari,? and ‘hi’ a davi,*° O fair woman. 


5  () ‘sa’ is nectar, and ‘bri’ [the nectar] called ‘Left’ (?);** ‘ha’ is for meat. ‘yo’ is 


wife, ‘ya’ is sister; ‘ma’ is said to be for ‘birth’.** 


6 By the syllable ‘li’ is taught food; from the syllable ‘va’, drink, my dear. (3) ‘hi’ 


6 The nasal in ghriifi seems to be a spurious addition, given the implausibility of the accusative. The 
-fi could however be a corruption of -s. If words are implied by ‘bhril’, ‘ghrii’, and ‘khi’, these are not 
presently apparent. Although raudrika could mean “female rudra,” this does not seem to be an attested 
classificatory category. One might wonder whether in fact this refers to the rudradakint, which appears 
often in goddess lists in the BraYa. Cf. 26d below. In Lv.67, reference is made to rudranayika, but this 
seems to mean mahesvartkulasambhava yogint. 

’ The chomma kr suggests the verbal root V/ kr (krnoti-krnute), “to injure.” This would accord well 
with the violence associated with dakinis in Saiva sources. Note that kr could be corrupt for kri, for no 
other verbal chommas in this section involve vowels other than 4, a, i, or i. In any case, ri and r appear 
largely interchangable in the BraYa, presumably because of equivalent pronunciation. 

8 The expression akaratritaya appears to mean three repetitions of the vowel a. This seems oddly 
incongruent, however, with the other chommias. 

9 deti in 4c is a conjecture for devi. A phonetic unit is expected, and in the absence of further clues, 
this possibility requires the least emendation. If correct, deti is more likely to represent da iti than da iti, 
since the latter chomma-syllable also occurs in gc, and could moreover be expressed by dena. What the 
referent of da might be is uncertain. 

*° Note that davya appears to be feminine singular, although the latter is more commonly and “cor- 
rectly” davt. Cf. davya in Lv.45a, again nominative, as well as Netratantra 2.13d in its Nepalese mss. 
Sanderson, “Religion and the State: Saiva Officiants,” 243 (n. 33). See Tésrzék’s discussion of the exten- 
sion of -7 stems to -a in the Siddhayogesvarimata (“Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” §11.8.4, pp. xxxviii- 
ix). The chomma hi might suggest the word himsa, “violence.” 

“Tn 5a, it is difficult to construe the sa or s@ in samrtam. One possibility is that samrtam is a sepa- 
rate chomma, and that the pada means sal iti daksina]mrtam [proktam] brisé ca vamakhyam [amrtam]. The 
position of ca supports this possibility, and the same pairing of nectars occurs explicitly in 33 below. 
This would be rather elliptical. vamakhyam amrtam, or vamamrta, “Left-handed nectar,” refers to impure 
fluid substances used in the rituals of this system, especially alcohol, but perhaps also blood and sexual 
fluids. The ‘pure’ liquid offerings of Saiddhantika worship comprise daksinamrta. Referents of ‘sa’ and 
‘brii’ are not evident. 

” makarotpattir reflects double application of sandhi for makarah utpattih. It seems possible that utpatti 
here stands for “mother.” Cf. Laghusamvaratantra 15.3ab: ma iti mata vai smrtah yo iti bharya tu vai 
(Baroda codex). The chomma ‘yo’ suggests yosit (“woman”), while ‘ya’ perhaps yamt (“sister”), and ‘ma’ 
matr (“mother”). 

3 The chomma li suggests the dhatu Ith (“to lick, taste”), while va might suggest vari. 
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is for appa (?);"4 a plate by ‘ka’; ‘ga’ expresses eating." 


7 By the syllable ‘pha’, one should know that conversing is for sex. By the remaining 


syllables, in order, are blood, fat, and semen.?° 


8 Through the syllable ‘ksa’,“wandering” is declared;’” through the syllable ‘ja’, 
“excluded.” (3) The heart is taught through the syllable ‘pa’, dwelling together 


with companions (?).%8 


‘4 What the ss transmit as hisappa in 6c appears corrupt. It might hold place for a complete verbal 
chomma, as what follows, bhajanam kena, itself appears complete. It could conceivably describe the vessel 
or plate (bhajana), however. The phonology of appa or appaka is evidently Middle-Indic. A parallel 
appears moreover to exist, with the occurrence of appaka as a verbal chomma in Laghusamvaratantra 24, 
where the text reads appaka iti rajaspase rajapurusah: “‘appaka’ means a royal spy, a royal functionary” 
(Sarnath edition, p. 127). This meaning ill suits the context of Lxx11.6. Still, this occurrence of appaka 
suggests that appa in 6c could be the correct lexeme, perhaps in a different sense. We would have to 
emend, however, to hir appa or him appa. The latter is more paleographically probable, and has been 
tentatively adopted. Alternatively, if we ignore the parallel, one might conjecture hih sayya, with sayya 
used in the sense of “sitting place,” i.e. where one sits to eat. Less probable semantically, but requiring 
no emendation, would be hih sappa, sappa being Middle-Indic for sarpa, “snake.” Note that all of these 
possibilities involve a second application of the syllable hi, which already occurred in 4d. 

*5 Words that ka and ga might imply are not evident. Although bhojana could mean “food,” it has 
been understood as “eating,” given the presence of bhaksa in 6a. However, bhaksa and bhojana could 
both refer to types of food; cf. bhaksya and bhojya in Lxxi1.30cd. 

*6 The expression Sesavarnaih kramena in 7d might suggest a patterned arrangement of verbal chommas 
not yet readily apparent. The idea could be, however, that the first syllables of rakta (blood), vasa 
(marrow or fat), and sukra (semen) form their respective (kramena) verbal chommas. This possibility was 
suggested by Isaacson (personal communication, May 2005). 

7 Here the mss’s unintelligible ksakarenaditam has been emended to the phonetically similar ksakare- 
natitam, with atita interpreted as an action noun, “wandering.” 

18 The interpretation of 8cd is unclear, and the text perhaps suspect. “Heart” appears incongruent 
with the referents of other verbal chommas, which in this chapter include clan identities, substances, 
ritual paraphernalia, kinship relationships, and actions. Barring serious corruption, 8d appears to 
elaborate upon the chomma ‘pa’ in 8c. Both vasana and sukhisamgama are difficult to understand, how- 
ever. One possibility might be emending to sakhisamgame, while understanding vasana in the sense 
of “dwelling”—i.e. “dwelling in the company of friends/assistants.” This might suit the context sug- 
gested by 8ab: we would then, it seems, have the options of “wandering,” being “excluded” [from 
human company?], and “dwelling in the company of sakhis.” Note that sakhi is the normal term in this 
text for the assistant /companion to the sadhaka; see the annotation ad Lv.2. On the meaning of varjita, cf. 
Lxm.4ab: vanastha sadhaka ye tu grhastha vatha varjitah. This appears to mean, “those sadhakas dwelling 
in the forest, whether in homes or ‘devoid’ (varjita) ...”. However, none of this appears to clarify the 
interpretation of hrdaya in 8c. 

Alternatively, sukhisamgama might relate to the expression sukhayogisamagamam in Tantrasadbhava 
18.30: 

kulabhisekasiktanam kulabhaktiparayanam | 

melakam ca prayacchanti sukhayogisamagamam || 30 || 

“And [yoginis] bestow melaka, a pleasant union with the yoginis (sukhayogisamagama), upon 
those who have been anointed through the clan consecration, intent on devotion to the 
clans.” 


Cf. also Tantrasadbhava 16.360d. One might on these grounds emend to sukhasamgame in the sense of 
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9 By the syllable ‘na’, there is the food offering; (2) by the designation ‘ta’ (?), the 
offering of flowers.*? There is entreaty [of the deity] through the syllable ‘da’; 


7 20 


empowering [of the image] by the syllable ‘tha’. 


10 ‘ta’ is said for skull; ‘tha’ indeed for shield,?* O fair woman. A weapon by the 


syllable ‘da’;** ‘pha’ is paying respects by prostration and so forth.*3 


priyamelapa, “pleasing union;” on this subject see chapter 4 of the dissertation. 2d’s vdsana might in this 
case refer to perfuming (vasana) oneself “for the purpose of a pleasing union” [with yoginis]. However, 
note that one could instead divide this as va asanam—perhaps meaning, “by ‘pa’ is stated ‘heart’, or a 
seat (asana) for pleasing union [with the yoginis?].” These possibilities do not seem at all compelling. 

9 It seems problematic that the naivedya or food offering should go “by the designation ‘offering of 
flowers’ (puspadanam tu samjfiaya),” as A’s reading suggests. It seems more likely that a second verbal 
chomma underlies tu samjfiaya, with flower offerings as its referent. Perhaps the simplest emendation 
would be tasamjfiayd, i.e. takarena. Note that ta does not otherwise occur as a verbal chomma in this 
chapter, and that the preceding and subsequent verbal chommas belong to the ta-varga. This conjecture 
has hence been tentatively adopted. 

0 Suiting the puja context of this verse, yacana here presumably refers to avahana, invoking the pres- 
ence of the deity. pratisthana, i.e. pratistha, refers to the consecration or empowerment of the divinely 
inhabited image. The verbal chomma ‘tha’ suggests perhaps \/ stha. 

>t ta departs from the pattern by occurring in the accusative, most probably to simplify its sandhi 
with the following vowel. In 10b, A reads thampharo. One could divide this as tham pharo, but given the 
frequent confusion between sa and ma, one should probably read tha spharo, i.e. thah spharo, a possibility 
suggested by Isaacson (personal communication, May 2005). This provides a suitable lexeme, “shield.” 
In the former case, phara could perhaps be equivalent to phala in the sense of blade or arrow point. See 
Turner’s Comparative Dictionary, 508. 

Somdev Vasudeva (personal communication, February 2006) has drawn my attention to the possibil- 
ity that the visual forms of the letters ta and tha might have suggested the meanings “skull [bowl]” and 
“shield,” respectively. This appears plausible, and suggests an additional line of inquiry concerning the 
correspondence of verbal chommas and their referents. 

2 The verbal chomma expressed by daksara could be either da or da; the latter is somewhat more likely, 
as da occurs in 12a. 

*3 pheti could connote either pha or pha, the latter perhaps being more probable, given the occurrence 
of pha in 7a. patadivandana might perhaps mean caranapatadina vandanam, “paying respects through 
prostration, etc.” 
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11 There is decorating oneself with the mudras by ‘na’;*4 kissing is taught by ‘ca’.*5 


There is making hostile by ‘sa’, while ‘jha’ is for attracting.?° 
12 (2) ...(?) by the syllable ‘da’;?7 ‘gha’ would indicate slaying.?® (;) the syllable ‘ksa’, 
depending upon the time [it is used], stands for the terms “void,” “hero,” and 


“sword” (?).79 


13 (¢) Those [verbal chommas] beginning with vowels, arranged in sequence, are 


stated for the group of sixteen clans. For the lords of heroes and for bhairavis, 


4 mudralankarana refers to wearing the “five insignia,” pafica mudrah, items of kapalika parapherna- 
lia worn by human practitioners and appearing in the iconography of the deities. The description 
paticamudravibhisita (“decorated by the five insignia”) is common, cf., e.g., Heruka described in Krs- 
nayamaritantra 16.3b, or the practitioner in BraYa@ 21.31b. In his commentary on the Krsnayamaritantra 
verse, Kumaracandra lists the five mudras as cakri (perhaps “chaplet?”), earrings, necklace, rucaka 
(bracelet?), and girdle (paftamudreti cakrikundalakanthirucakamekhalam). Cf. Hevajratanta ..viii.17 and 
11.vi.3-4. That rucaka is a bracelet is suggested by reference to it being “on the hand” in 1.viii.17b (haste 
riicaka mekhala); and that cakri or cakrika is a head ornament is suggested by 11.vi.3ab, which states it is 
“worn for paying homage [i.e. prostrating] to the guru, dcarya, and personal deity” (gurvacaryestadevasya 
namanartham cakrika dhrta). Jayabhadra, however, commenting on Laghusamvaratantra 27.4, lists the sa- 
cred thread (yajfiopavita) instead of girdle (paficamudra rucakasiromalikundalakanthikayajnopavitah parica). 

The wearing or non-wearing of the mudras is an important variable in the performance of particular 
observances; note for example the muktabhairavavrata taught in BraYa xx1.31-33: 


muktakeso mahayogt paticamudravibhusitah | 

savaso bhramate nityam tathaiveha na samsayah || 31 || 

devakarma -d- rte ratrau mudratyagam tu karayet | 

prabhate tu punas caiva mudrayuktah paribhramet || 32 || 

ahnikani tathaiveha ratrau kuryatha bhojanam | 

muktabhairavanamam hi vratam etad udahrtam || 33 || 

31b °vibhutsitah ] em.; °vibhtsitam A 33a ahnikani J corr.; ahnikani A 

“With hair unfastened, the great yogi is decorated with the five insignia, and he always 
wanders about here, having clothing on, undoubtedly. But except for [when performing] 
the rites of the deities, he should remove the insignia at night. At dawn, however, he should 
again wander about wearing the insignia. He should likewise in this case perform the daily 
rites (ahnika) and eat [only] at night. This observance is called “The Liberated Bhairava’.” 


kuryatha in xx1.33b is for kuryad atha, metri causa. See the annotation ad 1.5. Note that the orthography 
ahnika for ahnika might be original, occurring as it does with great frequency in A. 

75 ‘ca’ suggests cumbana, “kissing.” 

26 The verbal chomma given as sa could be a corruption for sa, implying the word satru, “enemy.” 

77 It is unclear what might underlie the unintelligible paficanam in 12a. Possibilities include vaficanam, 
vyanjanam, bhafijanam, yajanam, and so forth, none of which seems probable. The most suitable con- 
jecture coming to mind is afijanam, “anointing” [the sacrificial victim?], which might fit the context 
suggested by ghatanam (“slaying”) in 12b, or “[magical] ointment.” 

28 gheti could imply either gha or ghd, but the latter better agrees with ghatanam; gha moreover could 
have been conveyed by ghena. 

79 The interpretation provided is tentative, for this would suggest an unusually large number of 
significands for a verbal chomma. Note also the application of ksa in 8a. 
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[these are] with anusvara and visarga (?).3° 


3° The interpretation of this verse, particularly 13cd, is far from certain. In 13ab the idea seems to be 
that verbal chommas consisting of the sixteen vowels have as their significands sixteen kulas of yoginis. 
Note that with the possible exception of 4a, the remaining verbal chommas of this chapter begin with 
consonants. There is considerable doubt concerning the kulasodasaka[cakra], an arrangement of sixteen 
yogini clans correlated to the vowels. The sixteen might perhaps comprise the Seven Mothers, plus 
the nine clans taught in patala Lv.11-19: those of matrs, ditis, rudradakinis, davis, sivas, bhaginis, devis, 
and the supreme kula of Aghoresvari. This never appears to be stated explicitly, however. There would 
moreover be the conceptual overlap of both a matrkula and multiple kulas of the Mothers. Conceivably, 
this alphabetical conception of the vowels as kulas is parallel to but not intended to correlate precisely 
with other ways of conceiving the multiplicity of the supreme Sakti. Cf. 1.129-133, where the Sakti is 
taught to be both sixteen-fold, as the vowels, and ninefold. There, some correlation appears posited 
between these concepts, but this remains opaque to me. 

Elsewhere in the text, reference is made to kulasaptadasa, or seventeen clans, and to a cakra of sev- 
enteen kulas (dasasaptakulan cakram, xcvu.6a; and kulasaptadasam cakram, xcvu1.17a). The term kulacakra 
occurs also in LIv.198a, xCvit.19c and 20b, and xcix.18d, by which the same cakra appears intended. 
Depending upon whether one counts the transcendant seventeenth kula of the central deity, the ref- 
erent of all this is probably the same: the kulacakra or khecartcakra taught in BraYa x1v, from verse 27, 
where is also taught the kulavidya mantra. This cakra has at its center Bhairava, as the smarana-mantra 
HUM, around whom are arranged the sixteen vowels, and then consonants. No specific correlation is 
stated between sixteen clans and the vowels, however. Chapter 1xx also teaches an alphabetical cakra, 
thr ‘bhautikacakra’, in which the sixteen vowels form the inner circuit around the smarana-mantra (i.e. 
Bhairava), and in which correlations are posited with the main mandala deities of the BraYa—but not 
with yoginikulas. 

In 13d, it seems Svasa (“breath”) could mean either visarga (ah) or the letter ha; for the latter, 
cf. Rudrayamala 22.93a, discussing the syllables of ‘hamsa’: ham puman Svasariipena (“ham [means] 
purusa, with the form of a breath”). Conceivably, hamsamjfa° in 13d could be corrupt for amsamjfia°, 
i.e. anusvara, the possibility of which was suggested by Isaacson (personal communication, May 2005). 
This compound is most probably adverbial, unless °piirvakam is corrupt for °piirvakah. Although tu 
suggests a subject shift in 13c, one could also the consider the possibility of construing 13ab and 13cd 
together. Perhaps the simplest interpretation of 13ab would involve the latter option, and the conjecture 
amsamjfia®: “the vowels, etc., of the cakra of sixteen kulas, together with anusvara and visarga, arranged 
in sequence, are stated for [i.e. stand for] the viras and bhairavis.” 

Alternatively, 13abcd could instead describe the mantric content of the kulasodasaka cakra. Note for 
example that Siddhayogesvartmata 31 teaches a cakra of Bhairava and the sixteen kalas or vowels: in this, 
Bhairava takes the form of the hamsa (i.e. ham) surrounded by the vowels, which are preceded by h- 
and followed by anusvara, yielding the following forms: HAM HAM HIM HIM HUM HUM HRM HRM HLM 
HLM HEM HAIM HOM HAUM HAM HAHM. Each is preceded by om and followed by NAMAH (see Torszo6k, 
Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits, 60, 182-83, and also her remarks on ‘kala’ in Tantrikabhidhanakosa, vol. 
1, 70). It seems possible that something along these lines is suggested in 13cd, if the bhairavis could 
refer to vowel-goddesses, or if each kula is headed by a deity pair (yamala). In the latter case, perhaps 
the cakra could consist of viresa-bhairavi deity pairs in the form AM AH, AM AH, etc. In the former case, 
reading hamsamjfia°, perhaps the sequence of vowels implies mantra forms such as HAH HAH HIH HIH, 
etc.—“ HAM, then the designated syllable (samjfia), then visarga.” 

Another somewhat speculative possibility again presupposes the conjecture amsamjfa° for 
hamsamijfia°. Perhaps the intention is that the vowels, when followed by anusvara, designate male prac- 
titioners or viresas belonging to the sixteen respective clans; followed by visarga (Svasa), these indicate 
female practitioners (bhairavis). In other words, this could be a syllabic code for identifying initiatory 
clan membership. This could account for the otherwise unusual notion of a multiplicity of bhairavis. 
The idea of kulas having deities referred to as viresas and bhairavis does not seem evident elsewhere in 
the text, which might support interpreting these terms as referring to practitioners. Of course, viresa, 
i.e. bhairava, is much less likely than vira to mean “practitioner.” Cf. virayogtkulanam in 16c, where vira 
refers to male practitioners and yogi to yoginis, and presumably female practitioners. Alternatively, but 
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14 Thus have been taught the single-syllable signs, which, (3) possessing [limited] 
number (?), have much elaboration through the divisions of one’s clan deity, () 


aksa (?), syllable, and so forth.3* 
The Goddess spoke: 


15 Olord, I have learnt the phonetic signs; tell me likewise, O king of the gods, those 


other auspicious ones using parts of the body.3* 
Bhairava spoke: 


16 Hear, O highly fortunate one, the secret signs produced by the body, which be- 


stow the desired results for the clans of heroes and yoginis.*3 


17 By touching the head, salutations are spoken;3+ the return salutation is through 


touching the tuft (sikha); by [touching] the forehead, “welcome.” 


18 “Very welcome!” is understood through touching the corner of the eye.2° He is 


along similar lines, 13cd might assert that all the verbal chommas should have anusvara added when 
used by males, and visarga when used by females. 

3 This verse is again not entirely clear. In 14d, samkhyaya yutah has been understood as meaning 
“limited in number,” although this might not be the intention. Noteworthy is the use of samjfia as a syn- 
onym of chomma, as again in 16b. 14cd has been interpreted as explaining that the single-syllable signs 
provided earlier are inflected in various ways to produce a much larger number of possibilities. Most 
unclear is the meaning of 14c, svamsadevaksavarnadi°. It seems svamsadeva refers to the notion of yoginis 
and practitioners possessing “portions” of the Mother goddess whose kula they belong to. Cf. the ex- 
pression svdmsasiddhipradayika in 48d, “[a yogini] bestowing siddhi upon someone of her own [Mother]- 
amsa.” Interpreting aksavarna, however, is difficult; varna presumably means “phoneme/letter,” while 
aksa suggests to me no interpretation presently. 

3* Against the manuscript evidence, I have emended samjfid and its adjectives from the feminine 
singular to the plural, referring back as they do to ekaksara samjfiah in 14a. The collective singular might 
conceivably be possible. 

33 In 16b, yogt occurs metri causa for yogint. This useage is extremely common in the BraY4@, especially 
the case of yogi occurring in compound for yogint. Cf., e.g., c1.27d, yogisammatatam vrajet; and c1.28cd, 
dadate yogisanghas tu kaulam samayam uttamam. For a discussion and more examples of this phenomenon, 
see Térsz6k, Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits, §11.4.1.e, p. xxxv. It is possible virayogtkulanam expresses the 
object of °pradayikah, instead of construing with samjfia[h] in 16b. Cf. Lxxx1v.86ab, bhavanti sadhakendra- 
nam devyah siddhipradayikah. 

34In 17a Sira°® is probably original, a thematization of Sirah. Cf. Lv.149, and the accusative siram in 
LV.105. As in Lv.149, it is not possible to be completely certain, since A frequently drops the visarga 
before sibilants. 

35 An unusual metrical fault is present in 17d, with the fifth syllable of an even pada being heavy. 
This seems to be original. It appears that in this material, a conjunct in which a consonant precedes 
a semi-vowel, e.g. sua, does not automatically render the preceding short vowel heavy for metrical 
purposes. Cf. xxvm1.47b, sivadyavanivyapakam. 

36 B’s emendation in 18a appears probable, and has been accepted. 
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asked, “From where have you come here?,”37 while touching the brow.3® 


19-20ab By touching to the right (/south) or left (/north), along with the outside [of 
the eyebrows], [one indicates] a land of that [direction].39 [Touching] the tip of 
the nose [indicates] a land arising to the east. The neck [indicates] a land to the 
west.4° [By] touching [in this way], one would display the mudras which give 


tidings in return.4* 


37 It does not seem to be possible to interpret prechito, i.e. prsto, “asked,” unless tasmad in 18a is 
emended to the interrogative kasmad. This emendation fits well, for verse 19 appears to consist of 
replies to this question. In the Bhairavatantras, as well as in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, derivates of \/ 
pracch are frequently based upon a stem formed from the present indicative prcchati. The participle 
prechita appears to occur nine times in the BraYa, as well as in, for example, Tantrasadbhava (e.g. 1.33d) 
and Kaulajfiananirnaya (e.g. 4.19C). 

38 One could consider emending A’s sprsam, taken here as the present participle sprsan, to the ablative 
sprsat. In support of the present participle, cf. 20a, where sprsan appears probable. 

39In 19a, A’s °sabahyan is probably an error for the ablative °sabahyat, in agreement with sparsad, 
or for °sabahyan, i.e. the adverb °sabahyam. Both are plausible paleographically, but the latter seems 
preferable grammatically and has been adopted. It seems likely that sparsad should be construed with 
the genitive bhruvah from 18d. The intention seems to be indication of arrival from a southern or 
northern country through touching the left or right eyebrows, and the area around them, keeping in 
mind the dual meanings of daksa and uttara as right/south and left/north, respectively. A more clear 
and perhaps not implausible text might for 19a be daksottarasya bahyam tu—“by [touching] the area 
outside the left and right [of the eyebrows],” i.e. touching the temples. 

4° It is uncertain how to interpret A’s nasdgra in 19c. The meaning of 19cd seems clear: touching 
the tip of the nose indicates arrival from an eastern land, while touching the back of the neck (krka- 
tika) communicates arrival from the west. The improbable feminine nasagra could be corrupt for the 
ablative, as reads B, meaning “by [touching] the tip of the nose.” A indeed frequently drops final -t 
in the ablative before conjunct consonants. Note however the apparent nominative krkatika in 19d, a 
pada which appears parallel grammatically to 19c. Although it is not necessary that the construction 
be parallel, this possibility suggests reading the nominative nasagram, as has been tentatively adopted. 

4" The text and interpretation of 20ab have several uncertainties. mudra, as reads A, is surely the 
object of samdarsayet in 20a, and might be corrupt for the accusative singular, mudram. However, given 
A’s tendency to drop visarga before p, the accusative plural mudrah is perhaps more likely. This de- 
pends upon the text and interpretation of 20b, prativarttavidhayinah. This could perhaps be genitive, 
the indirect object of samdarsayet—“while touching [in this way], one should display a mudra to the one 
who offers tidings in return.” This possibility would however offer no suggestion as to the nature of 
the mudra in question. It seems more likely that 2ob should describe the mudra, in which case we could 
read the latter as mudrah and understand °vidhayinah as masculine accusative plural in the sense of 
the feminine. We could alternatively emend to the “correct” °vidhayinih, or perhaps read the singular, 
mudram prativarttavidhayinim. In any case, the sense would be “mudra[s] which accomplish[es] response 
tidings.” This seems to refer to the idea of pratimudras or “mudras of response,” which are displayed 
in the process of bringing about rapport with other members or deities of a clan. This concept is al- 
luded to in Lxx111.66b and Lxx111.75a below. In Siddhayogesvarimata 29, the sadhaka identifies the clan 
of a yogini and displays to her the clan-appropriate mudra(s); she in turn displays the pratimudra(s) to 
the practitioner. Identifying the marks of a yogini of the family of Kaumari, for example, one should 
display to her the sakti and ghanta mudras, upon which the yogini turns leftwards and displays the 
pratimudra—perhaps the same mudras?—in return: 


idrsim pramadam drstva saktimudram pradarsayet | 
ghantamudra ca datavya dvitiya ca prayatnatah || 38 || 
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2ocd-21ab “[You] should go” [is conveyed] through touching her lips. When this 
has been done, making the response-mudra is accomplished by looking in that 


direction, O woman of fair hips.4” 


21cd-22 “I feel weak” [is conveyed] through touching her arm; “[you] should rest” by 
touching the thigh.43 By touching the knee, (3) “you should sit” (?); by [touching] 
the buttock itself [is replied] “I shall.” (z) But she who then touches the shank 


states “I shall not” (?).44 


23 By a finger in the ear [is conveyed], “[I] have heard you [shall encounter?] a circle 
of the Mother goddesses.” Through touching one’s side it is established (;) he 


receives manifest encounter (melapa) [with the goddesses] (?).4° 


parivartanam tu vamena pratimudram dadati hi | 


Siddhayogesvartmata 29.38-39ab. 39ab probably involves two actions, although Térsz6k interprets oth- 
erwise (“to this, she should reply with turning to the left,” p. 178). In 29.24cd of the same text, we see 
that pratimudras can be multiple: ajinam kamandalum caiva pratimudra vidhtyate (“the ‘antelope hide’ and 
‘water pot’ [mudras] are enjoined as pratimudra [for the yogini of the Brahmani kula]”). This would 
help account for a plural mudrah in 2ob. 

*” The syntax of 20d—-21b and its sequence of actions are uncertain. While the eliptical gantavyam 
probably means “please go,” it could instead mean “I/we should go.” 20d, krte taddisi viksanat, appar- 
ently specifies the mudra made in reply to touching the lips (20c); it is otherwise unclear what action the 
response-mudra mentioned in 21ab would entail. Perhaps the area of the lips touched—upper, lower, left 
corner, or right corner—indicates the direction one is supposed to go (cf. 19-20b), to which one replies 
by looking that direction. krte could be absolutive (“when [touching] has been done”), as adopted in 
the translation, or agree with taddisi, perhaps meaning “in that direction which [the touching of the lip] 
was done.” One might consider the possibility that bhavati in 21a is the vocative of bhavati (“you”), in 
which case susroni would also address the yogini. This would however render the syntax even more 
unclear, and in any case, susroni occurs five times elsewhere in the BraYa@ as a vocative of the Goddess, 
in the same position in odd-numbered verse quarters. 

#8 As with many of the chommda exchanges that follow, 21c and 21d describe a mudra and response- 
mudra, respectively, with the yogini initiating the exchange. The third-person optative visramet suggests 
use of the respectful pronoun bhavatt, which might support interpreting bhavati in 21a as a vocative. 

44 Verse 22 is highly problematic. In 22b, sphic (“buttock”) is thematized as sphica, and 22ab would 
appear to mean, “by sitting down and touching the knee with the buttock [is communicated] ‘I shall 
do so’,” ie. “I shall rest.” Assuming the unlikelihood of touching one’s own buttock to the knee, and 
the improbability of the yogini and vira suddenly making such contact, an alternative interpretation is 
required. Isaacson (personal communication, May 2005) suggests the possibility that upavisya occurs 
for upavisa or upaviset, metri causa. This seems plausible, and allows 22a and 22b to be interpreted as 
separate clauses, the latter the response-mudra to the former. Interpretation of 22cd is more difficult. I 
would suggest that karoti is a corruption of karomi, this clause hence providing an alternative response 
to the invitation to sit down in 22a. yaya in 22c is probably an instrumental, occurring for yaya, metri 
causa. This variety of metrical lengthening is attested elsewhere in the BraYa; see the annotation ad 
1.37a. For what A reads as janghanubhasitam, I would suggest the emendation jangha tu bhasitam, nu and 
tu being similar in Nepalese writing of the period. 22cd could hence mean yaya jangha sprsta taya tu na 
karomiti tada bhasitam, as translated above. 

45 23d is undoubtedly corrupt as given in A: sphutamelapakamsrayam. Although an adverbial sphutam 
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24-25 (3) One who would not open the [clenched] fist [indicates], “the sky ...” (?).46 
One who touches her heart with the left hand, with concentration (bhavita), is 
taught to be a Sister;#” she bestows the fruits [of ritual] upon sadhakas. Through 
touching the [finger-]tips of the left hand, [she indicates she is] a leader in the 


circle of Mothers.4® 


26 But by touching the tip of the nose,49 she would indicate [she is a] ‘dakint’.5° By 


looking with sidelong glances [are indicated] the characteristics of a rudradakint. 


27-28 By a hand on her shoulder area, [she] would indicate the fact of being a - 


damari.>* O fair-faced one, by the right hand on the back of the neck, she tells 


is a possibility, here we probably have reference to sphutamelapaka, an expression that occurs in BraYa 
xcix.16b. As discussed in the annotation thereon, this apparantly refers to visible or manifest encounter 
with the goddesses. A possible text for this verse quarter might hence be sphutamelapakasrayam, the half 
verse meaning, “through her touching her side, the place (asraya) of manifest melapa is established.” 
Speaking against this is the lack of indication of how a yogint specifies places for encounter. This might 
suggest instead reading sphutamelapakasrayah; 23cd could then mean “through her touching her side, it 
is established that he is a recipient (asraya) of manifest melapa.” This concurs in nature with 23ab, and 
has been adopted, although corruption in the next verse makes certainty elusive. 

46 Tn 24a, B is probably correct in reading °amocayen for A’s °amaicayen, although both read ceva° 
instead of caiva°. Compare with the chomma described in Lv.125cd. The corruption in 24b is less readily 
undone, A reading gaga+na+stvahyasamgame (with na inserted in the lower margin). This probably states 
the result prognosticated by the chomma described in 24a. The lexemes gagana (“sky”) and samgama 
(“confluence”) are suggestive, the latter sometimes a synonym of melapa, but the syntactical relation 
and intervening text remain opaque. There could conceivably be reference to melapa with khecaris, 
sky-wandering yoginis. 

47 Tn all likelihood, bhagint has the technical sense of Sister of Tumburu, the Four Sisters comprising 
the cultic focus of the archaic vamatantras. bhagini appears to be the first in a series of goddesses 
identified by clan through chommas in 25-29: bhagini, matr, dakint (by emendation of kakini), rudra- 
dakini, damari, davi, siva, and “mixed.” Compare with the series of nine taught in the chomma section of 
chapter tv, which has a different sequence and adds diitis and the devis, goddesses of the mandala of 
Kapalisabhairava. 

48 The expression matrmadhye tu nayika (“a leader/heroine among the Mothers”) appears to specify 
that the woman in question is a Mother goddess (matr). Note however that the expression matrnayika, 
“leader of the Mothers,” is used in 74d specifically in reference to the clan of Camunda. 

49 Cf. Laghusamvaratantra 20.7ab: garudam darsayed ya tu muktasmity uktam bhavati. According to the 
commentator Bhavabhatta, garuda has the sense of “tip of the nose” (garudam iti nasikagram; Sarnath 
edition, 117). It is unclear what other anotomical sense garuda could have. I am grateful to Isaacson for 
providing this reference. 

5° kakiniti in 26b in A is almost certainly corrupt for dakiniti. Although the kakini is attested as a 
genus of goddess/yogini, this would be the only mention of such in the BraYa. More importantly, the 
series of yogini clans mentioned from 24ab to 28 is also listed in Lv.43cd—49: dakint, davt, rudradakint 
(by emendation; A reads rudrarakini), damari, and siva. Similar is the list in Lv.11-14, although dakint is 
absent, unless, quite possibly, this is the referent of kriirakhya. 

5* Concerning 27b, see the annotation on Lv.126b. 
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sadhakas and acaryas [that she belongs to] the Clan consisting of davis.5* By keep- 


ing the gaze on the tip of the nose, exhaling, she [indicates she] is a Siva. 


29 By bending the entire body and twirling the hands, the characteristics of the 


mixed [yoginis] are declared, O goddess, for telling [their] true nature.*? 


30 By ahand on the cheek, meat; by looking at the tongue, fish;>+ but by the fingers 


touching the teeth, a variety of eatables are desired. 


31 Through touching the nose, (;) by way of mudra, “incense” is stated (?).°° When 
the tongue is in the left corner of the mouth, there would be left-handed nectar. 
Through [the tongue] being at the right corner of the mouth, right-handed nectar 


should be understood.>° 


32-33 Through touching the palm of the hand, fat; through showing the elbow, mar- 
row. When the right hand is on the belly, one would indicate the state of being 


a son; but when the left, “daughter” is declared. When one would gaze at the 


5* Although a final anusvara or nasal has been lost, it seems probable that the mss’s sadhakacarya in 
28a should be accusative plural, the indirect object of kathet. 

53 On the notion of yoginis of “mixed” clans, see verse 75 and the annotation thereon. 

54 In 30b, A transmits matsyakam, which could represent the feminine accusative singular or mascu- 
line accusative plural. Neither seems particularly likely, given that other ritual items are mentioned in 
the nominative. Most probably the final long -a@ is spurious, and the emendation matsyakam has been 
adopted; the plural matsyakah might also be possible. 

55 The six padas transmitted by A from 30c contain a serious problem, for two are repeated: 


dasananguliyogena bhaksyam bhojyam tu cehitam || 
nasasparsanayogena bhaksam bhojyan tu cehitam | 
nasasparsanayogena ga(ndh/tv)a prokta tu mudrayéa | 


Most probably the scribe has copied bhaksyam bhojyam tu cehitam nasasparsanayogena twice by mistake, 
or inherited this mistake from his exemplar. If so, then 31ab should read nasasparsanayogena ga(ndh/tv)a 
prokta tu mudraya. While B and D transmit gatvd, A is equally likely to read gandha, “scent;” the latter 
would yield some sense in connnection with touching the nose (31a), yet the feminine is difficult to 
account for, and mudraya does not construe smoothly. Should the reading be gatva, sense is even more 
remote, which might suggest that the two repeated verse quarters conceal the loss of two padas of text. 

56 The original spellings of what A transmits as °srkvinika and °srkvini° in 31c¢ and 31e, respectively, 
are uncertain. B apparently corrects to °srkkinika and °srkkint’. For this irregular word both srkv- and 
srkk- are attested spellings, and A’s readings might be original. As for the nasal, in several other cases 
as well, A transmits the dental n where the retroflex n is expected, and it is unclear whether this is 
a dialectical feature of the BraYa’s language, or corruption. Note for instance that the instrumental 
bhairavena occurs only somewhat less frequently than the correct bhairavena. 

The distinction between the “left” and “right” nectars (vamamrta, daksinamrta) is that of ritual purity. 
The latter comprise conventional offering liquids, the former being the alcohol and bodily fluids used 
in the radical rituals of the bhairavatantras. 
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head, “father;” but she is told to be a “mother” by showing the left side of the 


abdomen. 


34 “[You are] accepted” is taught when [the hand is] on the navel; on the back, one 
should understand “rejected.” “Wife” by the left hand on the hip, “husband” 


when the right.°7 


35 He is established as a consort through touching the feet;>° a friend, should one 
touch the left arm. (3) By grasping ...she would indicate the fact of being un- 


chaste (?).59 


36 “Hidden” is stated by a hand on the loins; “not hidden” by not looking at the 


sky.© “Perfected” (siddha) through squinting the left eye; “one whose observance 


57 In 35d, A’s reading pati daksine is surely original, in lieu of the “correct” patir daksine, elision of the 
visarga being necessitated by meter. 

58 In this context of kinship and relationship, dita (“male messenger”) appears to mean “male con- 
sort,” much as diit7 is a common term for the female consort. 

59 35cd has several uncertainties. A’s reading in 35c (prakuficakagrahena) is of unclear interpretation. 
°grahena suggests the act of grasping, but it is uncertain what prakuficaka could mean; Apte’s dictionary 
identifies a prakufica as a unit of measure, about a handful. It might be possible that the chomma hence 
involves the gesture of cupping the hand, but this is not convincing. Note also the dental -n- rather 
than retroflex -n- in °grahena. For 35d, where A reads kulatabhavinadiset, Isaacson suggests the eminently 
plausible kulatabhavam adiset, which has been adopted. Although highly conjectural, a possibility which 
this suggests for 35¢ is kucakagragrahenaiva or svakucagragrahenaiva, “by grasping her nipple [she conveys 
the state of being wanton].” 

® The significance of “hidden” (gupta) and “not hidden” is unclear. Subsequent verses suggest the 
context of post-initiatory conduct (acfra) or ritual observances (vrata). In this case two possibilities 
present themselves: gupta and na gupta refer to whether or not the insignia (mudra) marking one as a 
Saiva ascetic are to be worn, or to whether the practices are carried out in seclusion or not. Regarding 
the former possibility, cf., e.g., BraYa xLv.174cd: paficamudravrati viro guptamudr[o] ‘tha va bhavet (“the 
Hero would be one who carries out the observance [wearing] the Five Insignia, or one whose insignia 
are hidden”). On carrying out the observances in seclusion, note for example xx1.48cd—49: 


pracchanne guptadese tu devakarma samacaret || 48 || 

ahnikani ca catvari ratrau eva na samsayah | 

yatha na pasyate kas cit tiirafi caivaksasiitrakam || 49 || 

“In a concealed, secret place, one should perform worship of the deities. The four daily 
rites [should be practiced] only at night, undoubtedly, such that no one sees the skull and 
rosary.” 


In some observances, one might in contrast have contact with assistants (sakhi, uttarasadhaka), or wander 
about by day or night. 

In 36b, the negative in °alokanat (“by not looking/gazing”) is suspicious; rather, one might expect 
the chomma indicating “not hidden” to involve looking at the sky. It is possible that the text read 
digavalokanat, having the variety of hypermetricism allowed in this text; see the annotation ad BraYa 
1.20. 
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is broken off” by [squinting] the right [eye]. 
37 (2) ...melaka, when the left hand (?).° 


38 Thus has been taught the heroes’ and yoginis’ [way of] conversing through mudras, 


by which accord is [also] reached with assistants to the sadhakas,°3 (3) .. . (?).°4 


39 Having reached mutual agreement, my dear, whether through verbal conversa- 
tion or by conversing through one’s mudras,°5 one should conceal the teachings 


of the Left [Way]. 
The Devi spoke: 


40 When yoginis who have come together with mortals become visible to a sadhaka, 


by the will of Siva, because of [his] engagement in the observances, yoga, and 


61 These appear to be prognostications, as are many of the chommas described in BraYa tv and some 
of those in this chapter. 

6 Verse 37 is highly problematic. The expression sadhikarapada could mean “the state of having 
entitlement [to the teachings/practices];” cf. sadhikaratva in BraYa Lx11.18d, and in Jayaratha’s remark 
introducing Tantraloka 29.35. But note also the possibility that the mss’s sadhikarapade vame represents 
sadhikarah pade vame, pade vame in the sense of “left foot,” with the prognostication being “[you will 
be?] one possessing entitlement.” A normally omits the visarga before p/ph-. In the context suggested 
by sadhikarapada, in the former sense, vama could mean vamasasana or vamamarga, the “[teachings of] 
the Left [Way].” But perhaps instead is intended the vamasrotas or “Leftward Current” of scriptural 
revelation—the vamatantras of the cult of the Sisters of Tumburu—with daksina in 37c representing the 
“Rightward Current” of the bhairavatantras. vama and daksina could also be spatial, “left” and “right,” 
as could the pair pirva and uttara, “east” and “north.” The latter two could instead indicate sequence, 
“first” and “afterwards.” I can reconstruct no plausible syntax, however; for instance, what noun the 
adjective ksiptam in 37b modifies is uncertain. It is unclear moreover how many actions are intended, 
the subject-shifting tu in 37c suggesting a minimum of two. 

63 Cf. verse 2; on the uttarasadhaka, see the note thereon. On chommas bringing about sammata (“ac- 
cord”) with yoginis, cf., e.g., Tantrasadbhava 18.3ab: chommakair jfidtamatrais tu tasam tu sammato bhavet 
(“through chommas, as soon as they are learned, one would be accepted (sammata) by them [yoginis]”). 

64 The meaning of yadanantaravistarat (38d) is not at all certain, and the text might be corrupt. This 
could conceivably be interpreted as an adverbial compound, perhaps meaning “through/with elabo- 
ration of what follows after what.” If the text is corrupt, one possibility might be to read yad anantam 
avistarat, the idea being that while possibilities for mudralapa are endless (ananta), the subject has been 
taught (samakhyata) only in brief (avistarat). Regarding the adverbial avistarat, cf. Tantrasadbhava 20.120d, 
tam pravaksyamy avistarat (“I shall teach that without elaboration,” i.e. “succinctly”). 

65 It seems probable that the expression bahyalapa° (“external conversation?”) in 39b is a corrup- 
tion of vakyalapa°, “verbal conversation,” i.e. verbal chomma, this being contrasted with “conversation 
through mudra” (mudralapayogena) in 39c. These are indeed the two subjects covered in the section here 
completed: verses 3-14 describe verbal chommas (varnatmikah samjnah, 15a), while 16-37 describe bod- 
ily ones (samfia ya dehasambhavah, 16b). The compound vakyalapa occurs moreover in the final verse of 
BraYa wv, the context identical. The emended text, vakyalapatha, appears to be a contraction of vakyalapad 
atha. Omission of the final -t of the ablative and optative singular is common in the BraYd@, influenced 
by Middle-Indic pronunciation; see my remarks ad BraY@ 1.60. 

6 giveccha in 4ob is almost certainly adverbial. Although adverbial nominatives are unusual even 
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ritual,°7 how they may be recognized truly? Likewise, tell [me] their forms. 
Bhairava spoke: 


41 I shall next teach the characteristics of yoginis, by merely learning which one may 


subjugate the three-fold universe. 


42 [A yogini] is recognized, even at a distance, especially in the sacred fields and 
roads. And they exist on the earth, having their own authority by the will of 
Siva. 

43 They become visible to one engaged in the observances;®? a hero must therefore 


know the characteristics of yoginis. 


44 A woman who has three lines on her forehead touching the hair’s part, on top;7° 


in this text, they do occur, particularly with this term: cf. Lv.23b, siveccha vyaktitam vrajet—identical in 
context—and Lv.37d, Siveccha va visodhita. Note also anujfia in 1.36b, clearly instrumental/adverbial in 
sense. On yoginis more generally carrying out the volition of Siva, see for example Tantrasadbhava 16.48, 
as quoted by Ksemaraja commenting ad Netratantra 19.71: 


tattvartipas tu yoginyo jridtavyas ca varanane | 

Sivecchanuvidhayinyo manovega mahabalah || 71 || 

“And, O fair woman, the yoginis should be known as taking the form of the tattvas. They 
carry out the will of Siva, as swift as thought, and mighty.” 


In the doctrinal vision of the Vidyapitha, yoginis, by both manifesting before mortals and functioning 
as the myriad controlling deities or even hypostases of the tattvas, function as extensions of the cosmic 
Sakti, the will of Siva and agent of grace. 

67 Cf. xcix.2-6ab, where the conditions for yoginis becoming visible receive further elaboration, and 
also 43ab below. 

68 The syntax of 42 is problematic. ksetramarge ...bhitale caiva could construe together, but the two 
verbs vijfiayate and vartante preclude taking 42 as a single sentence. One could possibly construe 42a 
with 41cd, somewhat loosely, as though were written yena ...trailokyam vasagam bhaved [yena ca yogini] 
vijnayate sudiire ‘pi. The translation adopted, however, treats 42ab and 42cd as separate sentences. 
Any clumsiness of grammar here could well arise from the fact that 42ab is a stock phrase; cf. BraYa 
Lxxxv.44ab: vijfidyate sudire ‘pi grhe ksetre vyavasthitah (whence Laghusamvaratantra 26.2ab). Cf. also 
Lv.99cd, prajfidyate yatha bhrata bhagini va visesatah. Note that, given that it is an adverb in 4ob, one 
could here too construe siveccha adverbially rather than in compound, although this little affects the 
interpretation. 

69 drstir in 43b is surely a corruption of drster, resulting from misreading an archaic prsthamatra 
medial e, as pointed out to me by Isaacson (personal communication, February 2005). We find the 
same passage transmitted with yet another corruption in xc1x.6b: drstendayanti gocaram, as reads A. Cf. 
Brhatkathaslokasamgraha 13.52b: ya drster vrajati na gocaram priya me (reference provided by Isaacson, 
ibid.). 

In 44b, A’s irdhvastmantagasrta, an adjective of rekhah, has been emended following an al- 
most identical passage that occurs as Siddhayogesvarimata 29.28cd, Laghusamvaratantra 19.7cd, and Ab- 
hidhanottaratantra 38.7cd: tisro lekha lalatastha ardhvastmantam asritah. Torsz6k (“Doctrine of Magic Fe- 
male Spirits,” 178), citing Sanderson, interprets the passage to mean, “She has three lines on her fore- 
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who is fair-complexioned, having the scent of the campaka flower, and ever fond 


of celibacy; 


45-46 always fond of the sound of the Veda [being recited], unperturbable, speaking 
the truth; [she has] a staff, water-pot, antelope skin, yoga-cloth, ritual ladles,”* 
darbha grass, and a sacred thread; and on her house is drawn a lotus.”7? She 


should be carefully noted as belonging to the clan of Brahmani, O fair woman. 


47 (g) The hero worships her out of desire to become a Sky-traveller (?).73 O god- 
dess,”4 [a yogini] born in the clan of Brahmani bestows siddhi upon those sharing 


her own Mother-clan.75 


head, reaching up to her hairline,” remarking that “the three lines are probably in the form of a trident 
(trisila)” (p. 178, n.). Cf. Tantrasadbhava 16.256cd, lalate drsyate cordhve trayo rekha trisilagah (“and on 
[her] upper forehead are seen three lines, forming a trident”). In the latter case, and in Siddhayoges- 
vartmata 29.28cd as well, the description concerns the Maheésvari-clan yogini, for whom the mark of the 
trisula is especially appropriate. For the yogini of the Brahmani clan, the lines are perhaps parallel and 
vertical instead. 

7 It seems that sruct is equivalent to sruc, “wooden ritual ladle,” a usage attested in the Nisvasatantra, 
in e.g. Malasiitra 3.4b. Note the absence of vowel-sandhi across the pada boundary of 45cd. 

7 Although the grammar is ambiguous, it seems unlikely that all the items listed in 45cd—46ab 
construe with likhitam. The articles listed from danda to upavita are characteristic paraphernalia of a 
Brahmin and Brahma, and probably consitute the accoutrements of a Brahmant-clan yogini. She pre- 
sumably draws upon her house the insignia of the lotus. This has confirmation in Siddhayogesvarimata 
29.25b, describing the Brahmani-clan yogini: padmam ca likhyate grhe. But note, however, the long list of 
insignia drawn by the Varahi-clan yogini in 62cd—63abc. 

73In 47a, what A reads as tadarsanan could be interpreted as taddarsanam, perhaps meaning, “a 
hero attains her darsana/vision out of his wish to become a Sky-traveller (khecara).” Isaacson, however, 
suggests the possibility of reading tadarcanam, an emendation both paleographically and semantically 
highly plausible. In support of this, other descriptions of yoginis in this chapter end by exhorting the 
sadhaka to worship them, and stating the results thereof. Cf. especially Lxxm1.52cd, 56ab, 60cd, and 7oab. 
Furthermore, elision of final -t/d, as would be the case with taddarsanan, occurs in A most frequently 
when it would not affect the metrical weight of the preceding syllable. 

74 Although devi, as read the Mss in 47¢c, is not impossible, the vocative devi, ubiquitous at the end of 
odd padas, seems more probable. devata is the term far more common for yoginis, who in any case are 
in this section referred to by words for women—pramada, (“woman”) and kanya (“maiden”). 

75 The expression svamsasiddhipradayika, “bestowing siddhi to those of her own ‘portion’,” should be 
understood as meaning svamatrkulamsanam sadhakanam siddhipradayika, “bestowing siddhi upon sadhakas 
who possess/partake of her own Mother-clan portion.” See also the annotation ad Lv.113. 

Compare the description of the Brahmani-clan yogini with that in Siddhayogesvarimata 29.22-26: 


mukham yasyas tu drsyeta samantat parimandalam | 
vaktre smasru bhruvau dirghe locane ca susobhane || 22 || 
Suklavastrapriya saumya aksobhya satyavadint | 
brahmaghosapriya nityam brahmani ca prakirtita || 23 || 
padmamudra pradatavya tirdhvamudratha va punah | 
ajinam kamandalum caiva pratimudra vidhiyate || 24 || 
dasami parvant tasam padmam ca likhyate grhe | 
brahmanikulajatanam yogesinam varanane || 25 || 
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48 One with dimpled cheeks,7© whose frontal locks have curly ends,’”” with an ele- 


vated nose, fair and pale, with lovely eyes; 


49-50 [having] a trident (:) on her forehead, adorned on the forehead, etc. (?);78 one 
who has attained knowledge of past, present, and future, and who draws on her 
house a spike,”? a bull, skull, or else another excellent emblem; with teeth of 


brightness surpassing moonlight,*° intent on chastity; 


1 


51 engaged in the worship of Siva,** and kind towards Saiva ascetics; she would 


brahmesanam ca ghorandam sidhyate sa na samsayah | 
masamatram vidhim yavat tada kamanuga bhavet || 26 || 


Cf. also Tantrasadbhava 16.247cd-55ab. 

7° Cf. Siddhayogesvarimata 29.34ab, gandabhyam kiipakau yasya drsyate vaktrasamsthitau. 

77 In 48b, A’s reading kundalagrasrakesini seems implausible. Most probably, this should be emended 
to °agragrakesini, on the basis of 61b and 71c: pingalagragrakesint and pingalagragrakesi ca, respectively. 
This finds support also in Kaulajfiananirnaya 20.14b, kutilagragrakesint. Considering the similarity of § 
and g in old Newari, and the constant confusion between § and s in A, this is a minimal emendation. Its 
interpretation is not entirely clear, however: if Apte’s dictionary is correct in that agrakesa means “front 
line of hair” then this perhaps means “whose hair in front (agrakesa) has curly ends (kundalagra).” 
Presumably, the idea would be that strands of hair with curly ends fall along her hairline. Other 
potential meanings for agrakesa should be kept in mind however, involving, perhaps, agra in the sense 
of “top” and “mass.” Note that where the mss read pingalagragrakesini in Siddhayogesvarimata 30.1d, 
T6orsz6k emends to pirigalogrordhvakesini, a conjecture she attributes to Isaacson made on the basis of 
the iconographical description pingalordhvakesa common in Buddhist sources (T6rszék, “Doctrine of 
Magic Female Spritis,” 102). This seems unlikely now in light of the multiple parallels mentioned 
above. 

78 agab appears corrupt as given in A: trisilam sulalatesu lalatadisu bhiisini. Although the precise text 
is difficult to reconstruct, this suggests the lexemes trisiila, lalata, lalatadi, and bhisini, which might allow 
us to interpret the verse: “[she has] the trident [insignia drawn] on the forehead, and is ornamented 
on the forehead, etc.” Tantrasadbhava 16.256cd attests to the presence of the trisiila on the forehead of 
the Maheévari-clan yogini: lalate drsyate cordhve trayo rekha tristilagah. In 4gab, the degree of assonance 
and the repetition of Jalata are, however, suspicious, and the locative plural lalatesu extremely unlikely. 
We might diagnostically conjecture for 49a something along the lines of trisiilam sulalate ca/tu. The text 
of 49b is plausible as given, but I consider it equally likely that this could be a corruption from Iala- 
tadisubhisini. Note, however, the phonetically and contextually similar text of Siddhayogesvarimata 29.41b 
(by emendation): sulalata subhasint (“having a nice forehead, and speaking well”). This might suggest 
something along the lines of trisilam sulalate tu sulalata subhasint—but with the unlikely repetition of 
the word sulalata. 

79 In 50d, A reads Silafi ca likhite grhe, which is implausible. Precisely the same problem is present 
in 55b, where A reads saktifi ca likhite grhe. One could emend to likhitam on analogy of 46b (padmani ca 
likhitam grhe). However, it seems more likely that the indicative verb likhate underlies likhite. This finds 
support in the latter’s -e ending, and more importantly, from the parallel likhate in 59b and 69b (the 
latter by emendation from likhete). 

8° Tt is possible that A’s spelling jotsna for jyotsna is original in 50c. One in fact finds both; cf. 
jyotsnariipa (in 1.127a) and jotsnariipa (x1v.258a). Once there even occurs jyosnd, perhaps a vernacular 
pronunciation (Lxx11.100b). Paucity of evidence makes it difficult to distinguish between authorial and 
scribal orthography, however, and the spelling has in this case been regularized. 

8: Although a Saiva goddess could in theory be, as the Mss read, sivaravanasamyukta (“connected 
with the howling of jackals”), this would be an unusual expression. More contextually appropriate, 
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be one who delights in fasting on the tenth and fourteenth days [of the lunar 
fortnight]. 


52 Seeing such a woman, a sddhaka belonging to her Mother-clan, engaged in the 
practices of heroes, should mark her [as] born in the clan of Maheévari.®? After 
being worshipped for six months,83 she bestows the fruits of yoga and libera- 


tion.34 


53. One who is lean and pinkish, with tawny yellowish eyes,°5 radiant, with a long 


and a relatively minor emendation given the similarity of dha and va, might be sivaradhanasamyukta, 
“engaged in/connected with worship of Siva.” One finds similar expressions describing yogins; cf., 
e.g., dhyanaradhanayuktanam yoginam mantrinam api (Malintvijayottara 20.61cd); and yogaisvaryagunopetah 
[em.; °gano° mss] sivaradhanatatparah (Tantrasadbhava 10.544cd). Cf. also sarvadhyanaratas in Siddhayoges- 
vartmata 29.32d, describing MaheSvari-clan yoginis. 

82 It seems that the nominative kulodbhava is original in 52c, though quasi-accusative in sense, and is 
described by the nominative feminine adjectives in 52ef. Cf. 55cd and 59cd—-6oab. That the nominatives 
are original is especially clear from 59c, where appears the nominative pronoun sd. 

83 The apparent masculine ablative singular or accusative plural in 52c, sanmasaradhyamana(n/t), 
surely results from a spurious case-ending added to the feminine nominative. 

84 The expression yogamoksaphalaprada is perhaps ambiguous; yogamoksa might be a tatpurusa, “liber- 
ation through means of yoga.” Cf. Matsyapurana 185.11: yogino yogasiddhas ca yogamoksapradam vibhum 
| upasate bhaktiyukta guhyam devam sanatanam (to which my attention has been drawn by Isaacson, per- 
sonal communication). However, yogamoksa finds attestation elsewhere as a dvanda, and this might be 
preferable here. Cf. Nisvasatantra, Guhyasiitra 4.6c, yogamoksavibhagartham; and perhaps yogamoksavibhiiti 
in 9.283d of the same text. It is possible yoga in this usage has the sense of samadhi, “meditative ab- 
sorption.” One might also consider the possibility that yoga is corrupt for bhoga, reflecting confusion 
between two common idioms: bhogamoksa|-phalaprada, etc.], and yogabhoga-, in which yoga=moksa/mukti. 
Cf., e.g., Siddhayogesvarimata 7.29b, sanmasad yogabhogadam; and Sivopanisad 1.35cd, vidyadanam ca kurvita 
bhogamoksajigitsaya. 

Compare the foregoing description of the MaheSvari-clan yogini with that found in Siddhayoges- 
varimata 29.27-33: 


lambostht ca visalakst raktapingalalocania | 
adhya ca subhaga dhanya gaurt campakagandhini || 27 || 
dirgha dirghakarala ca vicitravasanapriya | 

tisro lekhai lalatastha tirdhvastmantam @sritah || 28 || 
hasate ramate caiva brahmacaryavyavasthita | 
ranajire mrtanam tu kathasu ramate sada || 29 || 
idrsim pramadam drstva silamudram pradarsayet 
akuricayed vamapadam dhanués caiva pradarsayet || 30 || 
parivartanam tu vamena pratimudram dadanti hi | 
caturthi paficamt caiva navamy ekadasi tatha || 31 || 
caturdasi amavasya -m- ubhapakse ca pirnima | 
mahesvartkula hy etah sarvadhyanaratas tu tah || 32 || 
varadah sadhakendranam sarvakamaphalapradah | 
sarvakamaprasiddhyartham — —-—-—-— nti hi || 33 || 


Cf. also Tantrasadbhava 16.255cd-61ab. 
85 Cf. Siddhayogesvarimata 29.34cd: raktagaura yada sa tu haripingalalocana; and Abhidhanottara 
41.12cd (=Laghusamvaratantra 19.12cd): raktagaura tatha nityam raktapingalalocana. It seems likely that 
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neck, hairy, and having curly hair;® 


54 always fond of child’s play, she laughs and sings in an instant. She runs and 


jumps, and becomes angry suddenly. 


55 She would always have a staff in hand, and draws a spear on her house.’7 The 


best of sadhakas should mark her as born in the clan of Kaumari.*® 


56 One should worship her according to precept out of desire for siddhi on [this very] 


earth.®9 She gives to the sadhaka whatever supernatural experience he prays for. 


dirghasamgriva simply means dirghagriva, metri causa, although this is unusual and suspect. 

86 barbbaroruha, as read the manuscripts, is perhaps original, but its interpretation uncertain. bar- 
bara seems likely to mean “curly.” Note the iconographical description krsnabarbaramiirdhaja in 
Saradatilakatantra 10.17b>—“having dark, barbara, hair;” the commentator Raghavabhatta glosses bar- 
baramiirdhaja as kutilakesa, “curly hair.” Note also the iconographical description barbarordhvasiroruha, 
probably meaning, “she whose hair (siroruhd) is curly (barbara) and stands upwards,” in Kubikamata 2.4: 


nilafijanasamaprakhya kubjaripa vrkodara | 
isatkaralavadana barbarordhvasiroruha || 


Kubjikamata 16.45c reads, also in describing a goddess, barbaroruhapingaksi. These parallels point toward 
understanding barbaroruha as “having curly hair;” Isaacson (personal communcation) suggests that this 
should be understood as a contraction of barbarasiroruha. 

87 On the emendation likhate for likhite, see the annotation above on verse 49. 

88 As in 52c and 59c, laksayet appears to take an object in the nominative feminine, here 
kaumarikulasambhita, as though the construction were laksayet sadhako yat sa kaumarikulasambhava. See 
the annotation on verse 52 above. 

89 S6b, bhitale siddhikanksaya, seems to be in contrast with e.g. patalasiddhi, the power to enter sub- 
terranean worlds, and khecaratva, becoming a Sky-traveller. Cf. 47b, khecaratvajigisaya, the impetus for 
worship of the Brahmani-clan yogini. 

%° Compare the description of the Kaumari-clan yogini with that found in Siddhayogesvarimata 29.33- 
40: 

gandabhyam ktipakau yasya drsyete vaktrasamsthitau | 

raktagaura yada sa tu haripingalalocana || 34 || 
kuficitas ca samah kesah pattam dharayate sire | 
lalate tu yada tasya eka rekha tu drsyate || 35 || 
dirghagrtva tu sa jfheya dirghanet raktakesa sa 
nityam hi ramate rakte pitavastre ‘tha nilake || 36|| 
hasate ramate caiva akasmac ca prakupyati | 
calacitta bhaven nari kalahesu ca rajyate || 37| 
idrsim pramadam drstva saktimudram pradarsayet | 
ghantamudra ca datavya dvitiya ca prayatnatah || 38\| 
parivartanam tu vamena pratimudram dadati hi | 
sastht tu parvani tasyah kaumarikulajah striyah || 39|| 
saddosa siddhida sa tu karttikeyakulodgata | 
sampradayam ca sa tusta dadate sarvakamikam || 40 || 


(It seems likely that the odd saddosa in 40a is corrupt for sanmasat; cf., e.g., Tantrasadbava 16.254cd: 
sanmasad varada devi svaktyamésasya sadhake.) Tantrasadbhava 261cd—265ab seems also to describe the 
Kaumari-clan yogini, although the name is not provided. 
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57. A woman whose head is shaped like a parasol, who is seen to possess the auspi- 


cious marks, whose color is of a blue lotus,9* whose face and teeth are pointy, 


58 whose practice of the observances is “leftward;”* her ritual conduct [too] accords 
with her nature. She would draw the insignia of the wheel [on her house],? and 


her gaze () follows after its object (?).% 


59-60 She ever draws the insignia of the conch and a mace on her house. By this, 
a wise man with his heart devoted to the observances should mark [that] she, a 
maiden who magically changes form, is a [yogini of the] Vaisnavi [clan], devoted 
to the observances.9° Through serving [her], she becomes a bestower of siddhi 


upon lordly sadhakas of her own clan.% 


9 The occurrence of krsnd indtvarasyama in Siddhayogesvartmata 29.41¢, in a parallel context, suggests 
possibility that here, krsna and indivaravarnabha could be distinct descriptions. 

In 58a, we should presumably follow D in emending A’s senseless vamandcaracesta to 
vamendacaracesta. D’s reading here is surely a scribal emendation, for this manuscript’s dependence 
upon A is otherwise pervasive. The expression dcaracesta appears synonymous with kulacaravicestita in 
id, discussed in the footnote thereon. vamendcaracesta appears to mean vamacaracesta, “one engaged in 
the left-handed observances.” Its sense could perhaps be more general, however; cf. Laghusamvaratantra 
16.12ab: vamena yati ya nari yoginyo vamatah sada. The same two padas occur as Abhidhanottaratantra 
39.11ab and Samvarodayatantra 9.7ab, the latter having the variant dakini for yoginyah. 

% It would be simple enough to assume a lost anusvdara and emend cakramudra to the accusative. Note 
however that while masculine mudra names are in this section given in the accusative, in A, feminine 
ones appear consistently in the nominative. Cf. sarkhamudra and gada in 59ab, and damstramudra in 
62c, all objects of likhate. It seems preferable in light of this consistency to retain the nominatives. In 
parallel yoginilaksana material in Siddhayogesvarimata 29, the manuscript evidence seems to support both 
possibilities, and Térsz6k emends to the accusative. 

%4 It is not clear how one should interpret 58d, drstis caivarthavartini, assuming the text is correct. I 
have tentatively understood this to mean drsti§ caivartham anuvartate, “and [she possesses] a gaze that 
follows [its] object.” 

% The instrumental tena in 59c appears to express causality (“by this means”), while caryasilena 
cetasa seems to be associative, construing with the subject vidvan. Concerning the quasi-accusative 
nominatives sf ... vaisnavt, cf. 52c and 55c. The syntax, in other words, seems roughly to be tena vidvan 
[sadhakas] caryasilena cetasa laksayed [yat] sa kanya vaisnavi[kulaja]. 

9 sadhakesvaram in 60d is a secure example of a masculine genitive plural in -am for -anam, metri causa. 
Cf., e.g., LV.100d (°samasrayam) and Lv.144c (tilam). On the Vaisnavi-clan yogini, cf. the description in 
Siddhayogesvarimata 29.41-46: 


lambastant sujangha ca sulalata subhasint | 

krsna indivarasyama mudgasyamatha va bhavet || 41\| 
cipita caiva hrasva ca sthilajangha ca ya bhavet | 
pitavastra bhaven nityam skandhagrivavalambint || 42\|| 
idrsim pramadam drstoa sankham tasya pradarsayet | 
cakramudrathava tasya dvittyam darsayet punah || 43\| 
parivartanam ca vamena pratimudram dadati sa | 
dvadast parvant tasam cakram ca likhyate grhe || 44|| 
vaisnavinam yogininam etad bhavati laksanam | 
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61 [A woman] with full lips and large eyes, whose frontal locks have tawny ends,97 


who is ever fond of the act of painting, skillful in dance and music, 


62 always fond of spirits and meat, lusty, (3) ...(?);99 she draws on her house the 


insignia of the fang," or else the staff or chain, 


63-64 and she likewise draws a snout, an angle,*°* 


or a cremation ground, a lotus, 
or skull. Her sacred day is the twelfth of both lunar fortnights; both Varahi and 


Vaisnavi are ever fond of the same sacred day.*” 


65 She should be recognized by the Indra of sadhakas, his mind overpowered with 
mantra. After one sees such characteristics, following the [appropriate] response- 


mudras, after one month she bestows siddhi upon the mantrin carrying out the 


sadhakasyabhiyuktasya sarvakamasukhani ca || 45 || 
yogintvaisnavinam tu siddhayogesvarimate | 
vijneya sadhakair nityam khecaratvajigisubhih || 46 || 


Cf. also Tantrasadbhava 16.265cd—6gab, although the name Vaisnavi does not appear. 

9” On the interpretation of pingalagragrakesini, see the annotation on verse 48 above. 

% citrakarma in 61c need not refer specifically to painting, but to “a variety of activities.” The reference 
to dance and music suggests otherwise, however. 

It is difficult to interpret what the mss transmit in 62b as sarvasatvika. The obvious meaning, 
“entirely sattvic [in nature],” seems improbable in light of her being mamsasavarata and lolupa. Ending 
with -sattvika, this is probably an adjective describing the nature or genus of the Varahi clan-born yogini; 
cf., e.g., yaksasattva in Tantrasadbhava 16.123d, describing yoginis of the Kaumari and Vaisnavi clans. Few 
possibilities for emendation come to mind, among which svalpasattvika (“having little sattva guna”) is 
perhaps worth mentioning. Cf. svalpacittalpasattvikah, 1.12d. There, however, the meaning seems more 
likely to be “having very little intelligence and little [heroic] spirit (sattva).” Paleographically closer 
would be Sarvasattvika, “possessing the nature of Siva”—but this seems little appropriate with reference 
to the Varahi-clan yogini. 

*° A is remarkably consistent in writing dramstra for damstra, as here in 62c. This might suggest 
that the orthography is original. However, in two cases this would engender the egregious metrical 
fault of a heavy fifth syllable in an even pada: 111.165d, dhiisro lohitadramstavan, as given in A; and 
71b below, kotarakst ca dramstint, as reads A. Note also that this spelling is not restricted to A, which 
might increase the possibility of it being scribal: I note it in e.g. the printed edition of the Rudrayamala 
Uttarakanda (26.53a and 70.10d) and in the mss of the Tantrasadbhava, as reported by Dyczkowski in 
3.221b. Primarily on consideration of the metrical evidence, I have regularized the spelling. 

*°t The masculine or neuter ghonam in 64a seems unusual for the feminine ghond, “snout.” However, 
ghona occurs in compound twice elsewhere in the BraY@, viz. xx1x.120a (in the goddess name ghonandasa) 
and Lxxx.146c (ghonasabdakrtottrasam, describing Bhairava); in this text, the feminine ghona seems not to 
occur at all. More dubious, however, is konam in 63b, perhaps meaning “angle.” 

© sq in 64b appears to construe with dvadast, while 64cd seems to form a separate sentence. Note 
the absence of the -t ending of the optative vijaniya(t) in A, quite common when this does not affect the 
meter. In 64d, also note the possibility that ekaparvarata could instead mean “devoted to a single sacred 
day.” 
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66 A woman dark and malodorous, who has a long neck and fingers,‘°+ [whose] 


teeth have a very beautiful shine and eyes are very round; 


67 always fond of red clothing, draping a garment from her shoulders, always fond 


of scents and flowers; she becomes rich in wealth. 


68 She laughs and takes pleasure (3) ...(?).*°° She would draw the vajra insignia on 


her very own house.?°° 


69 And she draws a winnowing basket, tail, (¢) or cloth (?),%°7 [or] another great 


*°3 The syntax of 65cdef seems problematic, for both °anusarina in 65d and mantrinah in 65f appear to 
refer to the practitioner, despite being in different cases. One might hence consider emending to the 
genitive °anusarinah. It is also conceivable that anusdrind is intended somewhat freely in the sense of 
anusaratah. On the Varahi-clan yogini, cf. Tantrasadbhava 16.269cd—73ab. Siddhayogesvartmata 29, which 
appears to break off after verse 51, might describe the Varahi-clan yogini beginning with 29.44, for 
the description matches that of BraYa in assigning to her the danda and damstra (“staff” and “fang”) 
insignia: 

romasa sarvagatresu krsnapingalalocania | 
karalavikrtakara ghora ca sthiiladamsana || 47 || 
lambostht krsnavarna ca kolakst bhagnanasika | 
nrtyagandharvakusala meghavarna mahadyutih || 48 || 
idrsim pramadam drstva damstram tasya pradarsayet | 
dandam vapi tatas tasya darsayed avisankitah || 49||\ 
-------- varada sadhakasya tu | 

nayate Sivasayojyam kalpante daksanasani || 50 || 
parivartanam tu vamena mudra tasam na samsayah | 
laksantyas tu ta nityam bhirloke kridayanti ca || 51 || 


Torsz6k (“Dotrine of Magic Female Spirits,” 101, 180, 196), however, believes this to describe the Yamya- 
clan yogini, which is quite plausible; Varahi and Yamya alternate in Saiva lists of the Mothers, as I 
discuss in the annotation on 11.16. 

*°4In 66a, what A transmits as syamavaigandhini seems likely to be a corruption of two separate 
adjectives, viz. Syama vaigandhini, as caiva suggests. 

*°5 yogayoganusaratah, as reads A in 68b, is difficult to interpret. The phrase yogayogena does occur 
elsewhere in the BraYa; cf. Lxx1.111b, quoted in chapter 5 of this thesis (n. 42), where I conjectured this 
to mean “by joining in combination.” This seems little applicable in the present case. An alternative 
text might be yogdyoganusaratah—perhaps “according to whether or not it is appropriate [to do so].” 
This phrase could alternatively mean yogaviyoganusaratah: “She laughs and sports/takes pleasure, de- 
pending upon whether [she is in] union or separation [with a lover?].” None of these options appear 
compelling, however. 

106 svayam eva in 68d might suggest interpreting 68cd to mean “she would, just spontaneously, draw 
the vajra insignia on [her] house.” However, I suspect that grhe ...svayam eva is supposed to mean 
svagrha eva; cf. svagrhe ...likhate in 59b, 62c, and 73a. 

*°7 °yata in 69a, as an insignia or item of Indrani, seems problematic. This is rather unlikely to have 
the technical sense of a painted scroll as locus of the deity. It could perhaps mean “cloth.” Cf. pattisa in 
73b and the discussion thereon. 
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emblem. These are the characteristics of [yoginis] born in the clan of Indrani. 


After six months of worship, successfully propitiated, they bestow melaka. [The 


sadhaka] traverses the worlds entirely, working all [kinds of] wonders.*° 


A woman whose body is emaciated, whose nose is broken, who has sunken eyes, 
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has fangs, whose frontal locks have tawny ends,**® whose gaze is upward, and 


who is terrifying; 


[who] always speaks of the dead or of battle, and who is ever fond of celibacy; 
who always speaks solely about cremation grounds, who is fond of speaking 


about sadhakas;*"* 


78 In 69c, A’s °kulajayata is clearly corrupt, and underlying this is most probably °kulajatanam. For 
69d is something of a stock phrase, and construes with a genitive; cf., e.g., Siddhayogesvartmata 29.45ab: 
vaisnavinam yogininam etad bhavati laksanam. A similar construction occurs, for instance, several times in 
Laghusamvara 19, viz. 19.5cd, 11cd, 12ab, and 25cd. 

*9 A’s reading in 70d, vicaraty akhilam lokam, might be plausible, understanding akhilam as an adverb 
and lokam as lokan, accusative plural. This possibility has been tentatively adopted. However, the emen- 
dations akhilam lokam and akhilan lokan should both be given consideration. Cf., e.g., Kubjikamatatantra 
4.28, vicared akhilan lokan; and Mahabharata, x111.134.57, srjaty akhilam lokam. Note that B’s text appears to 
have been emended: vicared akhilaml lokan. On the Indrani-clan yogini, cf. Tantrasadbhava 16.273cd-77. 

™° Regarding pingalagragrakest in 71c, see 48b and the footnote thereon. 

™1 This verse has a close parallel in Siddhayogesvarimata 29.29: 


hasate ramate caiva brahmacaryavyavasthita | 
ranajire mrtanam tu kathasu ramate sada || 


The latter passage, however, describes the MaheSvarti-clan yogini. 
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73 She draws on her house a skull and spear;** she, always fond of wine and meat, 


one should know to be [a yogini of the clan of] the leader of the Mothers.* 


74 She ever grants melaka, the teachings of the lineage (sampradaya),"** and boon{s] 
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pattisa in 73b could be a spear-like weapon, as modern lexicons such as Apte’s suggest. The 
word appears in lists of weapons in Svacchandatantra 3.84 and BraYa Lxv.18cd—2oab (19ab reading, in A, 
parasum bhindipalafi ca saktitomarapattisam). But note the comments of Kanhapada in his Yogaratnamala 
commentary on the Hevajratantra, ad I.vii.4c: 


pattisam ityadi | angulidvayena pattabandhabhinayah pattisah | ... 
pattisam ] em.; pattisam Ed. anguli® ] em.; anguri® Ed. 
“TRegarding] ‘pattisam, etc.’: pattisa is the gesture of fastening a cloth with two fingers...” 


Note that the commentator appears to read pattisam darsayet rather than patam samdarsayet, as is printed 
in Snellgrove’s edition. In any case, according to this commentator, these are probably synonyms, for 
pattisa signifies the mudra for simulating the tying of a pata or patta, “cloth” (perhaps for a turban). Cf. 
°pata in 69a. This meaning for pattisa or pattisa seems attested elsewhere as well; note for example BraYa 
1v.404cd—405ab, which seems to refer to the avagunthanakas (“covers”) used in puja as nandapattisavistara, 
“having a variety (vistara) of many fabrics (nandpattisa)”: 


yathavibhavatah praptair avagunthanakais tatha || 404 || 
avagunthayitva mantrajfah nanapattisavistaraih | 


Although the word can hence be used both in the sense of a weapon and a cloth, the former seems 
more appropriate as an emblem the yogini draws upon her home. 

™3 The expression matrnayika refers to Camunda, the seventh of the Mothers and their “leader,” when 
not transcended by Yogesvari/Aghoresi/Bhairavi. Although the BraYa@ frequently does add Yogesvari 
to the Mothers, she is absent from the seven Mother-clan system presented in this chapter. 

™4 In scriptures of the Vidyapitha and related material, “obtaining the sampradaya”—usually bestown 
by yoginis—finds frequent mention as a reward for successful ritual. See for example BraYa xLI1v.304-05: 


anena vidhina devi yoginyah pasyate dhruvam | 

adistas tabhyatah kuryat siddhiyagam tu sadhakah || 304 || 

tam krtva sidhyate mantri sampradayan ca vindati | 

khecaratvam bhavet tasya viro bhavati sasvatah || 305 || 

305d sasvatah corr.; sisvatah A 

“Through this ritual process, O goddess, one certainly sees the yoginis." Instructed by 
them,’ a sadhaka should perform the yaga for [attainment of] siddhi. Having done this, 
the mantrin achieves siddhi, and he obtains the sampradaya. He would attain the state of 
being a Sky-traveller, and becomes an eternal [i.e. undying?] hero.”° 

* yoginyah in xLiv.304b appears to be accusative in sense. 

» tabhyatah seems to be a non-standard ablative or instrumental. 

© One could instead consider emending to the adverbial sasvatam. 


Cf. 11.231cd and Lxxu.13ab (tatas tu jayate siddhih sampradayan ca vindati), xL1v.305ab (tam krtva sidhyate 
mantrt sampradayan ca vindati), and Lxxx11.143ab (anyatha na labhet siddhim [em.; siddhih A] sampradayam 
na vindati). Malinivijayottaratantra 23 describes a practice by which one brings forth the yoginis at a pitha 
or another sacred place, obtaining from them their respective sampradayas: 


tatas tatra kva cit ksetre yoginyo bhimavikramah || 24 || 

samagatya prayacchanti sampradayam svakam svakam | 

yenasau labdhamatrena sampradayena suvrate || 25 || 

tatsamanabalo bhiitva bhunkte bhogan yathepsitan | 

“Then, there in some sacred field, terrible and powerful yoginis assemble, and bestow their 
respective sampradaya—sampradaya by which, as soon as it has been obtained, one becomes 
equal to them in power, and enjoys one’s choice of surpernal experiences.” 
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to a sadhaka who knows the method of giving response-mudras and is intent upon 


Such promises of obtaining the sampradaya occur frequently in yoginilaksana material, as is the case in 
the present chapter. Cf. Tantrasadbhava 16.260 and 282, which describe yoginis as giving the sampradaya 
to practitioners of their own clans (améa): svaktyamsasya virasya sampradayam prayacchati; and svamsasya 
caiva virasya dadati sampradayakam, describing the Kumari-clan and Camunda-clan yoginis, respectively. 
Cf. also Siddhayogesvarimata 29.40cd, describing the Kumari-clan yogini: sampradayam ca sa tusta dadate 
sarvakamikam. 

Promises of receiving sampradaya unfortunately receive little elaboration. Note the definition 
Ksemaraja provides, in the sense of an esoteric transmission given to those showing signs of Siva’s 
highest grace, commenting ad Netratantra 14.11: samyak tivratamasaktipatam vicarya tadvate dtyata iti 
sampradayah: “Having properly (samyak) judged [there to be] a most intense descent (°patam vicarya) of 
Sakti, it is given (diyate) to the one possessing this; hence [the word] ‘sampradaya’. In BraYa@ 1.102cd-03, its 
meaning appears distinct from that of ‘scripture’ (Sastra), perhaps signifying “lineage of transmission” 
or even “secret teaching”: 


etac chastram kalau cante yoginyah sakticoditah || 

apahrtya prayasyanti sampradayani ca suvrate | 

Saktyantam natra sandeha evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit || 103 || 

“And at the end of the Kaliyuga, the yoginis, impelled by the Sakti, shall snatch this scripture 
and the lineage of transmission (sampradaya) and depart to the limit of the Sakti [tattva], O 
pious woman, no doubt. Thus did speak Bhairava.” 


On the problems of this verse, see the footnotes thereon. 

It seems likely that in 74c and in similar passages, “attaining the sampradaya” signifies communi- 
cation of higher esoteric wisdom by a yogini to the practitioner of her own clan. That these were 
teachings beyond those given at initiation is clear from the fact that their attainment requires inten- 
sive post-initiatory practice. Note, however, that the Buddhist author Jayabhadra, commenting ad 
Laghusamvaratantra 38.8d (sampradayam ca vindati), remarks, sampradayam ca vindatiti trailokye yat sukham 
tad anubhavatity arthah (“and ‘he obtains the sampradaya’ means ‘he experiences what[ever] bliss exists 
in the three-fold universe’.”). That receiving the ‘sampradaya’ can refer, however, to obtaining secret 
teachings, finds confirmation in e.g. Tantrasadbhava 6, which classifies as threefold the mantra-practices 
heroes of the clans divinely receive: upadesa (“instruction”), sampradaya (“the tradition”), and kaulika 
(“clan-based [wisdom]”). 


paramparyakramayatam na ca likhyati pustake || 173 || 
kulam tu kaulikam devi kulamnayad ihagatam | 

na ca labhyati giidhartham kulam devi ca kaulikam || 174 || 
tadamsanam tu viranam praptam kulajakaulikam | 

sa ca praptiprabhedena bhidyate tu tridha punah || 175 || 
upadesam ca prathamam sampradayam dvittyakam | 
kaulikam ca trttyam syat kasyayatam nibodhata || 176 || 

ye yoginigrhe labdha upadesa varanane | 

yoginidevatair labdhah sampradayah sivoditah || 177 || 
khecarair yoginidattah kaulikas te na samsayah | 

175¢ prapti® ] em.; praptih mss 176d nibodhata | em.; nibodhatah Mss —_177a labdha ] em.; labdhva 
MSS 


“And the [mantra-teachings] which have come down through the lineage of transmission 
are not written in a book’. [173] But the clan (kula) and clan-based (kaulika) [mantra- 
teachings] have come to this [world] through the Clan Lineage; and the kula and kaulika, 
which have secret meanings, are not obtained [in books?]. [174] But that arising from the 
kula, and the kaulika, are obtained by the heroes of their [yoginis’] clans (améa). And that 
is threefold, divided by the ways it is obtained. [175] The first is upadesa (“instruction”); 
the second is sampradaya (“the tradition”); and the third would be kaulika (“based in the 
clans”). Listen to what comes from whom [176]: Those obtained in the home of a yogini 
[living among mortals] are ‘upadesa’, O fair woman. Those obtained from deity yoginis® are 
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meditation.‘ 


75 The Seven Mothers who bestow siddhi have been taught in the Yamalatantra.1" 
O goddess, those [yoginis] with mixed characteristics have a mixture of their 


forms.*?7 


76 Divided into the ‘perfected’ (siddha) and ‘unperfected’ (asiddha),‘"° (2) by their 
wish a sadhaka knows [them],"*9 through characteristics, by [his] enlightened 


awareness, [or] through analysis of inferential marks (?).**° 


‘sampradaya’, spoken by Siva. Those given by Sky-traveller yoginis® are ‘kaulika’, no doubt. 
[177-78ab] ...” 
“ It seems that likhyati (173d) and labhyati (174c) are non-standard passive forms, third person singular, 
metri causa. 
» The expression yoginidevatair seems to be a karmadharaya, “yoginis who are deities,” with °devataih 
metri causa for devatabhih. 
© khecarair yoginidattah is problematic; grammatically, it could mean “given to yoginis by khecaras, but 
this seems rather unlikely. I have instead interpreted this to mean “given by yoginis who are khecaris,” 
as though khagaminibhir yoginibhir dattah. 
These categories in fact correspond to primary divisions of mantra, defined first in Tantrasadbhava 3.49- 
57ab. 

™5 For a description of the Camunda-clan yogini, see Tantrasadbhava 16.278-82, where however her 
name is absent; but note the description lambastant ca nirmamsa (279a). 

716 Note that matarah in 75a is a plural formed from a non-standard stem matara for matr. See the 
annotation on 1.83. 

"7 A’s reading in 75cd is difficult to interpret: vimisralaksanam devi etadriipavimisritah. This could 
somewhat elliptically mean, “there are [also] mixed characteristics, O goddess: [yoginis] having a 
mixture of these forms.” It seems preferable, however, to emend °laksanam to the feminine plural, 
in agreement with °vimisritah. Note that Tantrasadbhava 16 teaches sub-sets of mixed (misra) yoginis 
connected with the Seven Mothers, beginning in 53cd: 


tas tu bhedais tatha misraih samsthitah kathayami te || 53 || 

brahmanyadi samarabhya yogesyantavasanatah | 

sthitas caikonapaticasad ekaikah sapta saptasu || 54|\ 

53d samsthitah ] corr; samsthita Mss 54c sthitas ] em.; sthita mss 54d ekaikah ] corr.; ekaika Mss 

“T shall likewise teach you those existing with mixed types. Starting with Brahmani and 
ending with Yogesi, there are forty-nine [of them], seven [mixed] for each one of the seven 
[Mothers].” 


Such sub-categories do not receive elaboration in BraYa. 

8 Tt is not clear whether siddhdsiddhavibhagas modifies °vimisritah in 75d, or whether it begins a new 
sentence. The division into siddha and asiddha could indeed bear upon all yoginis, and not merely 
those of mixed clans. And while 76cd might refer to the special ways by which mixed-clan yoginis 
are recognized, it could also apply generally to the recognition of goddesses. The translation provided 
attempts to reflect this ambiguity. 

"9 °icchaya appears to be instrumental, for icchaya, with metrical lengthening. See the annotation on 
1.374. 

0 The reading of the mss in 76d, bodhalingavivecana, seems unintelligible. It appears probable that 
this pada should modify the verb vetti, as does laksanatah in 76c, or else provide a feminine accusative 
plural, in agreement with °vibhagas in 76a. One might indeed make some sense of an ablative li- 
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77 O fair woman, the essence of the Tantra, the gateway to siddhi, which always 
produces direct perception [of the goddesses], has been taught for the Indras 


among sadhakas. 


Thus ends chapter seventy-three of the Picumata, 


named the “Chomma Section.” 


ngavivecanat: “[one knows them] through analysis of inferential marks.” Loss of final -t in the ablative 
singular is extremely common in A. It might also be possible that A’s bodha is for bodhat, in the sense 
of jfianaprabodhat, “the awakening of knowledge.” Although the degree of uncertainty is high, these 
conjectures have tentatively been adopted. 


XCIX 


ENCOUNTERS WITH THE CLANS 


Bhairava spoke: 


1 O Mahesani, I shall tell you the manner in which ‘encounter’ (melapa) with the 


clans [of goddesses] takes place;* listen, O woman of long eyes.* 


2 Obeautiful one, melapa with the clans would transpire because of the observances 
of one abiding by the restraints, while reciting mantras, being dedicated to fire 


ritual, abiding in meditation.3 


3-4 Occasionally [too], through the way of ritual gruel (caru),4 or the awakening 


of knowledge, () the predominance of the mantra’s potency (?),° or through 


"In 1ab, melapakam ...kulatmakam appears equivalent in meaning to kulamelapaka, an expression 
occurring in 2b below and in BraYa tv; cf. Urmikaula 4.126c, and kulamelaka in BraYa@ tv.85b. This 
denotes transactional, power-bestowing encounters with goddesses of the clans (kula)—a characteristic 
aim of ritual in the cult of yoginis. Other sources more commonly use the expression yoginimelaka (or 
°melapa) in this sense, which is rare in the BraY4; it occurs twice in chapter LvIr. 

?In 1c, A’s implausible avidhasyami should surely be emended to abhidhasyami, with the preceding 
-m- understood as a hiatus breaker. 

3 This verse contains syntactical ambiguities. 2abc could enumerate five separate conditions from 
which—presumably in combination—ensue melapa: the practitioner’s caryda, niyama, japa, homa, and 
dhyana. However, in 2a, caryaya could depend upon the genitive niyamasthasya, as has been adopted in 
the translation. 2b is problematic; the Mss read the nominative homatatparah, which if correct, should 
probably be interpreted as though genitive, i.e. °tatparasya. However, one might consider emending to 
the adverbial °tatparam, construed with the genitive present participle japatah: “[melapa would transpire] 
for one reciting mantras, being intent on the fire ritual.” 2abc may hence delineate as few as three 
conditions that bring about melapa. 

4 carumarga presumably refers to the practices of the carubhojin, “eater of ritual gruel,” third and 
lowest in the threefold typology of the sadhaka taught in BraYa xu1v. The way of the carubhojin forms the 
subject of BraYa xcir. As the name suggests, consumption of substances characterizes the ritual of this 
sadhaka—sexual fluids in particular. Practices of the carubhojin include the sadhana of Garttabhairava, 
elaborated in BraYa Lx1x, in which sexual practices feature prominently. 

5 The meaning of A’s mantraviryapradhanena is unclear; though here it appears to be a substan- 
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the arising of bodily purity, through the bestowal of the clan-observances,° 


or 
through one’s ritual purification, [the yoginis] grace [a sadhaka] by accomplishing 


melapa.” 


5 When one possessing great inner power is a fit recipient of the clan-siddhis,® as 


he gazes, he looses [his] natural fear. 


6 For this person, in whom the heroic spirit has arisen,? [the yoginis] become visi- 


ble.*° But never otherwise, Great Goddess, even for one fatigued [by toil]. 


7-8 This is the Pledge of yoginis:** to [a mortal] of weak spirit, [there shall be] no 
giving darsana, no speaking, no being affectionate, and no appearing externally; 


({) giving up creatures of lowly birth and those unfit for sacrifice (?);"* not be- 


tive, one would normally expect a word ending in pradhana to be a bahuvrihi adjective. It is possible 
that °pradhanena occurs for °pradhanyena, which would be unmetrical—i.e. “due to the predominance 
of the mantra’s potency.” It is however tempting to conjecture °prabhavena, i.e. “through the force 
of the mantra’s potency”; cf., e.g., Kularnavatantra 15.13 (upadesasya samarthyat sriguros ca prasadatah | 
mantraprabhavad bhaktya ca mantrasiddhih prajayate). 

° kulacarapradanena, as read the mss in 4a, is not entirely convincing. While a kulamantra may cer- 
tainly be “bestown/given”—cf. BraYa@ Lv.25c—it seems odd that kulacara (“observances/practices of the 
clans”) would be spoken of thus. 

” The list of conditions for bringing about encounters with yoginis in verses 2-4 bears comparision 
with Svacchandatantra 15.32cd-38; see also BraYa Lxxu11.40, 43. On the connection drawn in 4cd between 
melapa and Siva’s grace, cf. BraYa 1v.24cd-26; BraYa Lxxt11.40-43 links the manifestation of yoginis to 
Siva’s will or volition (iccha). 

8 In 5b, mahaujasah (as corrects B; mahojasah in A and D is also plausible) appears to be nominative 
singular, for the “correct” mahaujah. One would expect ojas to be thematized as oja; however, there are 
other cases in which s-stems appear to be thematized by addition of -a. Note e.g. manasah as nominative 
in BraYa xxv1.31d ([tistheta] ekagramanasah sthitah). Cf. Torzsdk, “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” xl. 

9 On the notion of “heroic spirit” (virasattva), cf. BraYa x1v.215d, quoted in chapter 1, section 1 (n. 
44). This quality is a prerequisite for success in the “nondual” rites connected with yoginis. In the 
BraYa, sattva alone often carries this meaning; cf. 216d and 217d in the same passage. The expression 
virasattvakrta appears clumsy—as though perhaps a bahuvrihi compound, krtavirasattva (virasya sattvah 
krto yasmin sah). 

* Tn 6b, the manuscripts read drstenayanti, this is undoubtedly a corruption of drster ayanti, reflecting 
confusion not uncommon in old Newari between n and r. Cf. BraYa Lxxiu1.44b, where the mss read 
drstir ayanti gocaram—preserving the correct -r but transmitting i for e. 

™ As the context makes clear, yoginam in 7a is an irregular genitive plural for yogininam, metri causa. 
This could be viewed as formed from a new feminine stem, yog?. yoginam occurs twice elsewhere, 
but in both cases could mean yoginam (“for/of yogins”); cf. BraYa L11.189ab: yam jfiatva sarvayoginam 
kamikt siddhi jayate. The masculine yogi does however occur for yogint not infrequently in the BraYq; cf., 
e.g., xIv.110ab (melakam yogibhih sardham khecaratvam avapnuyat) and c1.28c (dadate yogisanghas tu kaulam 
samayam uttamam). Cf. Torzsdk, “Doctrine of Magic Female Spirits,” xxxviii, xli. 

% The interpretation of 8a is uncertain. It appears necessary that this compound, janmahinapasutyaga, 
express two pledges, since otherwise 7b—8d enumerates only eight of the nine ga refers to. This could be 
interpreted as meaning, “giving up [the company of?] those low with respect to birth (janmahina), and 
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ing proud in concealment;*> no pride in one’s [esoteric] knowledge; [and] no 


[bestowing] grace but by the will of Siva.14 


9 Endowed with nine pledges, they sport as they please, my dear. They grant the 


wishes of the Indras among sadhakas,’5 up to the state of Siva.t® 


1o And the other [types] of melapa are called “violent” (hatha); one should employ 


these for the dakini hordes, O fair-faced woman, but not for the pure [yoginis].'7 


11 Having thus attained melapa, O fair woman, Indras among sddhakas obtain their 


desired wishes; but [when] by inverse [means], [the results are] contrary.78 


bound souls (pasu) [i.e. the uninitiated].” However, Tantrasadbhava 7.116cd-17ab suggests an alternative 
possibility: 


napasum bhaksayen mantri janmahinam na homayet || 116 || 
Sakininam priyam bhadre yogininam priyam na hi | 


In context, pasu here appears to mean “appropriate sacrificial victim’”—one that is laksananvita (7.115d). 
One could hence interpret the passage as follows: “A mantri should not eat an unsuitable sacrificial 
creature, nor offer in fire sacrifice one of lowly birth. For [these creatures are] dear to Sakinis, not dear 
to yoginis.” On the basis of this parallel, it seems appropriate to emend the °pasu of BraYa xcix 8a to its 
negation, °apasu, i.e. reading janmahinapasutyagas: “giving up creatures of lowly birth and those unfit 
for sacrifice.” In this case too, it remains difficult to account for the -@ ending A and D transmit; B’s 
ablative is presumably a scribal emendation. 

3 It is uncertain whether tiraskara refers to the yoginis’ self-concealment, or perhaps rather their role 
in censuring/punishing—nigraha, as opposed to anugraha (“favoring, grace”). The implication of this 
pledge might however be that yoginis are agents of Siva’s power of “obfuscation” (tiraskara), much as 
they are viewed as agents of his grace (cf. 4cd, 8d)—tiraskara and anugraha being two of Siva’s “five 
functions” (paficakrtya). 

™ One might construe 8d as a nominal sentence: “no grace that is not the will of Siva.” However, 
parallels suggest that asiveccha is adverbial in sense, as though asivecchaya; see the annotation on BraYa 
LXXIII.40. 

*5 Note the occurrence of dadanti as the plural of \/da, for dadati. In the BraYa, correct parasmaipada 
indicative forms of \/da alternate with irregular ones—the third person singular dadati and third person 
plural dadanti—while irregular 4tmanepada forms are common as well: dadate and (once) dadate for the 
third person singular. I note no occurrence of dadante, although this occurs in e.g. the Tantrasadbhava. 

16 kaman Sivapadantikan refers to supernatural powers or experiences, siddhi/bhoga, connected with 
the ascending series of tattvas, culminating in those connected with the sivatattva—presumably liber- 
ation itself. Cf. BraYa Lx11.26: raktadya devatah sarva dine sasthe mahatmanah | yacchanti khecara siddhih 
sadasivapadantika (or perhaps khecarisiddhih?). Svacchandatantra 15.23-34 presents a detailed account of 
melaka in which the yogini bestows or prognosticates siddhis associated with a series of tattvas. 

7 This verse is suggestive of a distinction referred to in Saiva sources between two varieties of melaka: 
“pleasing /pleasant” (priya) and “violent/forceful” (hatha). Descriptions of the “forceful,” dangerous 
variety are found in e.g. BraYa x1v.205-219ab and Tantrasadbhava 16.327-357; the remainder of the latter 
chapter concerns priyamelapa. For a non-scriptural source making this distinction, note Tantraloka 28.371. 
However, while the BraYa distinguishes melapa from hathamelapa, it makes no reference to priyamelapa 
as such. I plan to address the topic of yoginimelaka in a future publication. 

*8 Tt appears that 11abc concerns the desirable variety of melapa, while 11d refers to the “forceful” 
(hatha) type. It might also be possible to interpret the entire verse as referring to forceful melapa; the 
implication would be that through this, sadhakas do obtain the desired results, but using dangerous 
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12 Just as [a woman] who has attained the state of a goddess through inverse 
[means] would become a dakini, in the same way, O goddess, a sadhaka becomes 


a victim (pasu) among them [dakinis].*? 


13 But through this very path, (3) because of [his] slaughter by means of the [esoteric] 
knowledge of the saktis (?),7° by [their] power this person too, after giving up his 
body, again attains the state of belonging to the clans [of goddesses], and is reborn 


knowing his [past] birth.?* 


14 But through the way of victims,?* [the sadhaka] of cruel nature does not obtain 


lordship in the manner of one who has become perfected (siddha) in melapa;?3 


15 nor [does one] worshipping with flowers, incense, and perfumes in ritual to Siva 


(:) from ... one attains the ultimate melapa with the Saktis (?).*4 


methods. 

9 This verse continues the description of hathamelapa, perhaps alluding to raktakrsti (“extraction of 
blood”) and other parasitic practices by which the dakini, et al, obtain power through a victim (pasu). 
Though ambiguous, a distinction appears posited between the female practitioner in 12ab (signalled by 
the gender of prapta) and the male sadhaka in 12cd. Note that A reads dagini in 12b, an orthography 
not observed elsewhere in this Ms that is probably influenced by vernacular pronunciation. One of the 
Mss of the Siddhayogesvartmata reads thus ad 6.51a (cf. dagi in Siddhayogesvarimata 22.13a), while this is 
apparently common in texts of the Buddhist Catuspithatantra cycle (Isaacson, personal communication, 
March 2005). 

0 The expression saktivijfianaghatana is obscure: perhaps “striking/slaying through the esoteric 
knowledge of the Saktis,” i.e. dakinis? This could hence refer to the vile techniques of raktakrsti, etc. 
Cf. chapter 2, section 3 (in the discussion of the Malatimadhava), and chapter 3, n. 29, in part 1 of the 
present thesis. That the sadhaka is slain is suggested by the reference to his leaving the body in 13ef. 

71 The syntax of 13abcd is somewhat ambiguous. It is expected that kulanam should construe with 
samanyatam, for the expression kulasamanyata, “the state of equality to/membership in the clans [of god- 
desses],” occurs frequently. Cf., e.g., BraYa xcvu1.16cd (sanmasabhyantarad devi kulasamanyatam vrajet) and 
Tantraloka 4.58c. However, prabhavena also requires a genitive. One possibility is to construe kulanam 
with both, or else with prabhavena alone, understanding samanyatam as meaning kulasdamanyatam. How- 
ever, it might be that prabhavena somehow connects with saktivijfiana—i.e. “through the power of the 
esoteric knowledge/techniques of the goddesses” who slay the sadhaka, he is reborn with knowledge of 
his past birth (and, presumably, other desired powers). 

» The term pasumarga appears to refer to the (rather unpleasant) way alluded to above of attaining 
power through “forceful” encounters with the goddesses. That the individual is described as “of cruel 
nature/spirit” (kriirasattva) in 14d suggests the possibility that his own (post-rebirth?) practices emulate 
those of dakinis. 

73In 14a, I follow Isaacson’s suggestion of emending siddhih to siddhah (personal communication, 
May 2005). It seems melapake siddhah would refer to the individual perfected through melapa of the 
non-forceful (hatha) variety. 

24 It seems sivadhvara refers to exoteric worship of Siva of a saumya variety, possibly lingapiija. The 
syntax is uncertain: the particle va appears to place 15ab in contrast with 14cd, for it would be difficult 
to account for should 15abcd form a single sentence. However, the puzzle of nityodayad in 15c¢ renders 
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16-17 Thus, whatever various siddhis—lowly, middling, and best—[arise] while wor- 
shipping (3) ...(?) the Wheel of Seventeen Clans*> without having a palpable 
encounter with visible saktis,?° my dear, the best of sadhakas obtains all of these 


in melapa.?7 


18 Meditating on the Wheel of the Clans, O queen of the gods, he knows everything 


past, present, and future, whether concerning himself or someone else.28 


Thus ends chapter ninety-nine of the Brahmayamala, 


the Tantra of Twelve-thousand Verses, in the Bhairava-stream [of revelation]. 


the degree of uncertainty high. It is unclear how this unusual expression might be interpreted here. 

25 The kulasaptadasacakra, or kulacakra, as it is referred to in 18d, is delineated in BraYa xiv. Its core 
consists of a circle of eight petals on which are installed the sixteen vowel-deities, presided over in the 
center by the smarana-mantra (HUM), i.e. Bhairava. It is also referred to as the khecaricakra (x1v.67d), and 
it is from this that the kulavidya is extracted—an important mantra in the system of the BraYa. 

In 16d, the mss’ guham is highly problematic. It is perhaps conceivable that this is a metrically 
shortened form of guhyam, “secret,” here perhaps “secretly;” no other possibilities worth mentioning 
come to mind. 

6 Tt is unclear how the mss’ vyaktisaktinam in 16a could be interpreted. More plausible is the emen- 
dation vyakta°, i.e. “of the manifest [i.e. visible] saktis.” This finds support in 16b’s sphutamelapakam, 
which appears to mean “visible /manifest encounter;” cf. LXx1I1.23. 

*7 Note the non-application of sandhi across the pada-boundary in 17ab, metri causa. 

28 As above, sandhi is not applied across the pada-boundary in 18ab. 
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APPENDIX A 


CHAPTER COLOPHONS OF THE BRAHMAYAMALA IN ITS OLDEST 


NEPALESE CODEX (NAK 3-370) 


I. Sambandha. ff. 1v—4v. iti mahabhairave tantre dvadasasahasrake picumate navaksara- 


vidhane sambandhapatalah prathamah. 


II. Mantroddhara. ff. 4v—5r. iti mahabhairave millatantre dvadasasahasrake picumate nav- 


aksaravidhane mantroddharapatalah dvittyah. 


III. Mahayaga. ff. 5r-11v. iti mahabhairave dvadasasahasrake picumate navaksaravidhane 


mahayagapatalah. 


IV. Pratimalaksana (I). ff. 11v—38v. iti mahabhairave picumate dvadasasahasrake pratima- 


laksana caturthapatalah. 
V. Yantrakarma. ff. 38v—42v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake yantrakarma paficamapatalah. 
VI. Pratimalaksana (II). ff. 42v-43r. iti picumate pratimalaksano nama sasthapatalah. 
VII (labelled 1x). *Devatadhyana. ff. 43r-43v. iti picumate navamapatalah. 


VII. Samadhiyojana. ff. 43v—44v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake samadhiyojana astamah 


patalah. 


IX. Laksabheda. ff. 44v—45r. iti picumate laksabheda navamah patalah. 
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X. Devinam Mantroddhara. ff. 45r-5ov. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake devinam mantro- 


ddhara dasamah patalah. 


XI. Mantroddhara. ff. 50v—57r. iti picumate dvadasasahasre mantroddharapatalah ekadasa- 


mam. 


XII. Tritattvayaga. ff. 57r-63v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake trtatuayaga dvadasamah pa- 


talah. 
XIII. Navayaga. ff. 63v—64v. picumate navayagapatalah trayodasamah. 


XIV. Khecaricakra. ff. 64v—72r. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake khecaricakrapatalah catur- 


dasah. 
XV. Vetalasadhana. ff. 72r-73v. iti picumate vetalasadhanapatalah paticadasamah. 


XVI. Puspadhikara. ff. 73v—75v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake puspadhikarapatalah sod- 


asamah. 


XVII. Vidyacakra. ff. 75v—gar. iti mahabhairave picumate dvadasasahasrake vidyacakra sa- 


ptadasamah patalah. 


XVIII. Japavidhana. ff. g2r-94v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake japavidhanapatalo [’|sta- 


dasamah. 


XIX. Bhautikacakra. ff. 94b-97r. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake bhautikacakrapatalah ek- 


iinavinsatimah. 
XX. Agnikaryavidhi. ff. 97r-98r. iti picumate agnikaryavidhipatalah vinsatimah. 
XXI. Vrata. ff. 98r—102v. iti picumate vratapatalaikavimsatimah. 


XXII. Guhyamrta (I). ff. 102v—-o7r. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake guhyamrtapatalah dva- 


vinsatimah. 
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XXIII. Mrtyufjayavidhi. ff. 107r-12r. iti picumate mrtyunjayavidhih mantrodharapatalah 


trayovinsatimah. 


XXIV. Guhyamrta (II). ff. 112r-17v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake guhyamrtapatala catur- 


vvinsatimah. 


XXV. Yaganirnaya. ff. 117v—27v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake yaganirnnayah patalah pa- 


ficavinsatimah. 


XXVI. Mudramantroddhara. ff. 127v-2or. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake mudramantro- 


ddharah patalah sadvimsatimah. 


XXVIL. Saktitritayayaga. ff. 129r-30v. iti mahabhairave brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake 


Saktitritayayagapatalah saptavinsatimah. 


XXVIII. Vijayabhairava. ff. 130v—32v. iti brahmayamale vijayah bhairavapatalah astavin- 


satimah. 


XXIX (labelled xxx). Milayagavidhi. ff. 132v—39v. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake 


milayagavidhih trinsatimah patalah. 


XXX (labelled xxx). Sivarudrabheda. ff. 139v-41v. iti mahabhairave miilatantre dvada- 


Sasahasrake sivarudrabhedapatala ekatrinsatimah. 


XXXI (labelled xxxi1). Prakriya. ff. 141v—46r. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake prakri- 


yapatalah dvatrinsatimah. 


XXXII (labelled xxxim). Diksa. ff. 146r—-56r. iti brahmayamale dtksapatalas trayatrinsati- 


mah. 


XXXII (labelled xxx1v). Abhiseka. ff. 156r-67r. iti brahmayamale abhisekapatala catutri- 


nsatimah. 


XXXIV (labelled xxxv). ASesayagasrmkhalana. ff. 1671-8 4v. iti mahabhairave milatan- 


tre dvadasasahasrake picumate aSesayagasrmkhalanapatalah paficatrnsatimah. 
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XXXV (labelled xxxv1). Nadisaficara. ff. 184v—85r. ity ucchusmatantre picumate nadisan- 


carapatalah sattrmsatimah. 


XXXVI (labelled xxxv11). Tattvadiksa (I). ff. 185r-87r. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasra- 


ke tatvadiksapatalah saptatrimsatimah. 


XXXVII (labelled xxxvim). Tattvadiksa (II). ff. 1871-88r. iti mahabhairave brahmayamale 


tatvadtksapatalah astatrmsatimah. 


XXXVIII (labelled xxx1x). Srotanirnaya. ff. 188r—gov. iti brahmayamale srotranirnnayapa- 


talah ekiinacatvarimsatimah. 


XXXIX (labelled xx). Asidharavrata. ff. 1gov—g1v. iti brahmayamale asidharavratapatalas 


catvarimsatimah. 


XL (labelled x11). Bindu. ff. 191v—gar. iti brahmayamale bindupatalah ekacatvarimsatim- 


ah. 
XLI (labelled xi). Nyasa. ff. 192r-93r. iti brahmayamale nydsapatalah catvarinsatimah. 


XLII (labelled xiur). Mudra. ff. 193r-g4r. iti brahmayamale mudrapatalahs tricatvarim- 


Satimah. 


XLII (labelled xt1v). Kridakarma. ff. 1941-95v. iti picumate kridakarmapatalas catusca- 


tvarimsatimah. 


XLIV (labelled xiv). Sadhakadhikara. ff. 195v—212r. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake 


sadhakadhikarapatalah paficacatvarimsatimah. 


XLV (labelled xtv1). Mahamanthana. ff. 212r-15v. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake 


mahamanthana satcatvarinsatimah patalah. 


XLVI (labelled xtvm1). *Siddhamandala. ff. 215v—217r. iti picumate saptacatvarinsatim- 


ah patalah. 
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XLVII (labelled xtvm1). Garttayaga. ff. 2171-17v. garttayage astacatvarinsatimah patalah. 


XLVIII (labelled xt1x). Yantrarnava. ff. 217v—18v. iti picumate yantrarnnavo namah ekiin- 


aparicasatimah patalah. 


XLIX (labelled L). Krosthukalpa. ff. 218v—19r. iti picumate krosthukalpam paticasatimah 


patalah samaptam iti. 


L (labelled xtvum1). Yantradhikara. ff. 219r—-2ov. iti picumate yantradhikara astacatvarim- 


satimah patalah. 
LI (labelled xix). ff. 220v—21r. iti brahmayamale vidyapithe ekiinaparicasamah patalah. 
LII (labelled 1). ff. 2211r-25v. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake paricasatimah patalah. 


LHI (labelled Lr). Yoginibhedayaga. ff. 225v—26v. iti brahmayamale yoginibhedayagapa- 


talah ekapaficasatimah. 


LIV (labelled tir). Mudrapithadhikara. ff. 226v—231v. iti brahmayamale mudrapithadhi- 


karo nama dvaparicasamah patalah. 


LV (labelled tur). Chommadhikara. ff. 231v—235v. cchommadhikaras trpaficasatimah pa- 


talah. 


LVI (labelled tiv). *CaturvimSayoginiyaga. ff. 235v—38v. iti picumate catuhparficasatimah 


patalah. 


LVII (labelled tv). *Aghoresvarikalpa. ff. 238v—gor. iti picumate +parica+panicasatima pa- 


talah. 


LVIII (labelled tv1). Kulacaryavibhagapatala. ff. 240r-43r. iti picumate kulacaryavibha- 


gapatalah satpaficasatimah. 


LIX (labelled vi). ff. 243r-45v. iti picumate saptapancasatimah patalah. 
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LX (labelled tvim). Rtukalanirnaya. ff. 245v—46r. iti bhairavasrotasi picumate rtukalanir- 


nnaya astaparicasatimah patalah. 


LXI (labelled trx). Satradhikarapatala. ff. 246r—53r. iti sitradhikarapatalah ekiinasasthi- 


tamah. 


LXII (labelled Lx). Kankalabhairavadhikara. ff. 253r—55r. iti kankalabhairavadhikaro na- 


ma sasthimah patalah. 


LXII (labelled Lx1). Sakhamitrakinkaradhikara. ff. 255r-59v. iti sakhamitrakinkaradhi- 


karo namah ekasasthimah patalah. 


LXIV (labelled Lx). Yaksinisadhana. ff. 259v—61r. iti mahabhairave yaksinisadhanapatala 


sasthimah. 


LXV (labelled txmz). Gudikasadhanadhikara. ff. 261r-62r. iti mahabhairavasrotsi vidya- 
pithe brahmayamale gudikasadhanadhikara trisasthimah patalah. 
LXVI (labelled Lx1v). *Picutantranirnaya. ff. 262r—-63v. iti picumate catuhsastimah patal- 


ah. 


LXVII (labelled txviz). *Phetkarabhairava. ff. 263v—66r. iti picumate paticasasthimah pa- 


talah. 


LXVIII (labelled txv1). Aftjanayoga. ff. 266r—-67v. iti picumate afijanayoga satsastimah pa- 


talah. 


LXIX (labelled Lxvu1). Garttayaga. ff. 267v—7ov. iti picumate garttayagasaptasasthimah 
patalah. 


LXX (labelled xv). Osadhiparyaya. ff. 270v—74r. iti picumate osadhiparyaye astasas- 


thimah patalah. 


LXXI (labelled Lx1x). Picubheda. ff. 274r-277v. iti picumate picubheda ekiinasaptatimah 
patalah. 
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LXXII (labelled Lxx). Saktiyagakalpa. ff. 277v-78r. iti brahmayamale saktiyagakalpasap- 


tatimah patalah. 


LXXIII (labelled txx1). Chommadhikara. ff. 278r—28o0r. iti picumate cchomadhikaro na- 


ma ekasaptatimah patalah. 


LXXIV (labelled tx). *Kitabhedalaksana. ff. 280r—-86r. iti picumate dvdasaptatimah pa- 


talah. 
LXXV (labelled Lxxim). ff. 286-87r. iti brahmayamale trsaptatimah patalah. 


LXXVI (labelled Lxx1v). Hairambhabhairava. ff. 2871r-gov. iti picumate hairambhabhai- 


ravo nama catussaptimah patalah. 


LXXVII (labelled xxv). Mahamardakabhairava. ff. 290v—gar. iti picumate mahamardda- 


kabhairavo nama paficasaptatimah patalah. 


LXXVIII (labelled Lxxv1). Yoginiprthakyagavidhi. ff. 292r—-93r. iti brahmayamale yogint- 


prthakyagavidhi satsaptatimah patalah. 


LXXIX (labelled Lxxvi1). *Devataprthakkalpasadhana. ff. 293r—-g4r. iti bhairavasrotasi 


mahatamntre saptasaptatimah patalah. 


LXXxX. Kapalakhatvangotpatti. ff. 294r-305r. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake kapalakhatv- 


angotpatti asitimah patalah. 
LXXXI. Kaficukisadhana. ff. 305r-o6v . iti picumate kaficukisadhana ekasitimah patalah. 


LXXXII. Utphullakadhikara. ff. 3071-114. iti picumate utphullakadhikaro nama doasiti- 


mah patalah. 


LXXXIII. Saktitrayavidhana. ff. 3111-12v. iti brahmayamale saktitrayavidhana namah tra- 


yositimah patalah. 


=—7- 


LXXXIV. Uttaradhikara. ff. 312v—19r. uttaradhikaro namah caturasttimah patalah. 
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LXXXV. Samayadhikara. ff. 319r-21v. samayadhikaro namafi casitimah patalah. 


=25 


LXXXVI. Lingalaksanadhikara. ff. 321v—25v. lingalaksanadhikaro nama sadasttimah pat- 
alah. 


LXXXVII. Jnanamusti/Uttaratantradhikara. ff. 325v—33r. picumate jhanamusti uttara- 


=25 


tantradhikarasaptasttimah patalah. 


LXXXVIII. Karmaprastara. ff. 333r-39v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake uttarottare kirma- 


prastara astasitimah patalah. 
LXXXIX. ff. 339v—414. iti picumate mahatantre ekinanavatimah patalah. 
XC. *Jhankarabhairava. ff. 341r-42v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake navatimah patalah. 
XCI. *Aradhakavrtti. ff. 342v-44v. iti picumate ekavatimah patalah. 


XCII. *Carvaharasadhakavrtti. ff. 344v—46r. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake dvanavatimah 


patalah. 
XCHI. *Talakavrtti. ff. 346r-48r. iti brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake trinavatimah patalah 


XCIV. *Sarvatmakavrtti. ff. 348r—48v. iti picumate dvadasasahasrake caturnnavatimah pa- 


talah. 
XCV. ff. 348v—4ov. iti vidyapithe brahmayamale paricanavatimah patalah. 
XCVI. ff. 349v—-51v. iti brahmayamale sannavatih patalah. 


XCVII. *Kulayoga. ff. 351-52r. iti bhairavasrotasi mahatantre brahmayamale saptanavati- 


mah patalah. 
XCVIII. *Kulabheda. ff. 352r-53v. iti brahmayamale astanavatimah patalah. 


XCIX. *Yoginimelapa. ff. 353v—54r. iti bhairavasrotasi brahmayamale dvadasasahasrake na- 


vanavatimah patalah. 
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C. *Ksurikaprayoga. ff. 3541-57r. iti bhairavasrotasi mahatantre vidyapithe brahmayamale 


navaksaravidhane picumate dvadasasahasrake satasankhyatmakah patalah. 


CI. *Kalavaficana. ff. 357r-58r. iti bhairavasrotasi mahatantre vidyapithe brahmayamale na- 


vaksaravidhane picumate dvadasasahasrake ekottarasatimah patalah samaptah. 
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